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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 12, 1840. 


Minoutes.] Bills. Read a second time :—Exchequer Bills. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Kenyon, the Bishop of Ripon, 
and the Earl of Radnor, from places in Wales, New 
Sarum, and other places, in favour of Church Extension, 
and against any further Grants to Maynooth College. 


AR WITH CHINA.] Earl Stanhope 
regretted, that the motion which he 

was about to propose to their Lordships on 
the subject of the traffic in opium, had not 
been taken up by some person of greater 
abilities, and better able to do justice to 
the question than he was. But it might, 
in some degree, compensate for any defi- 
ciency on his part, when it was recollected 
that the individual who brought the sub- 
ject forward was altogether unconnected 
with any other party, and could have no 
other object in view than the honour and 
interest of his country in introducing a 
question which deeply involved both the 
one and the other. In submitting this 
subject to their Lordships’ consideration, 
he hoped that he should not be obliged to 
trespass on their Lordships for any great 
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length of time, and, with that view, he 
should carefully abstain from introducing 
any extraneous or irrelevant matter, and 
confine himself, as much as he possibly 
could, to those points which were inti- 
mately connected and interwoven with 
_the question. He trusted that at the 
outset he might be relieved from the ne- 
cessity of attempting to demonstrate that 
which, he believed, was admitted by all 
to be a political axiom. He believed that 
no man would dispute the principle, that 
every foreigner was bound to pay abso- 
lute, implicit, unconditional, obedience to 
the laws of the empire in which he resided, 
and even more so than to the laws of his 
own country. This principle was especi- 
ally recognized and pointed out in the 
instructions, under the sign manual, given 
to our superintendent of trade in China. 
It was there set forth :— 


“ And we do require you constantly to bear 
in mind and to impress, as occasion may offer, 
upon our subjects resident in, or resorting to 
China, the duty of conforming to the laws and 
usages of the Chinese empire.” 





Now, he did not find any exception to 
B 
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this rule with regard to the trade in 
opium, whether that traffic was carried on 
within or without the Canton river. It 
was quite immaterial, and could not, in 
any degree, affect the duty of obedience 
and submission on the part of foreigners, 
what were the grounds upon which parti- 
cular laws were founded. Whether they 
were founded on religious and moral feel- 

ys, or sulely on commercial and fiscal 
regulations, made no difference, Obedi- 
ence was still due by the foreigner to 
those laws. It matiered not whether the 
prohibition to import opium arose, as he 
considered that it did, from a wise, bene- 
volent, and magnanimous determination 
on the part of the Emperor of China to 
interdict the importation of a poisonous 
drug, which had debased the intellect, 
depraved the character, demoralized the 
conduet, and destroyed the health and 
happiness and lives of millions amongst the 
countless inbabitants of that mighty empire; 
or whether it arose partly or principally 
from a desire to prevent the exportation 
of silver, still those laws ought to be 
obeyed. A learned Gentleman, who had 


ings 


recently written a sort of brief on this 
subject, had wasted a great deal of paper 


and ink, in endeavouring to prove that 
the real cause of the prohibition of the 
import of opium arose from an anxiety to 
prevent what the Chinese government, 
called ‘ the oozing out of silver.” He, 
however, denied that such was the fact. 
At the same time admitting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that the statement was true, 
it would be proper to look at the effect 
which this drainage of silver was calcu- 
lated to produce in China. A great rise 
had taken place in the value of silver in 
that country, in consequence of its exten- 
sive exportation. The value of the Chinese 
ounce of silver was equal to 6s. 8d. of 
English money; and this, at par, was 
equal to the value of 1,000 cash or copper 
coin. But, in consequence of the extent 
of exportation, instead of the ounce of 
silver being represented, as heretofore, by 
1,000 cash, it became equal to 1,500 
cash, so that arise in value to the amount 
of 50 per cent. had taken place, in con- 
sequence of the exportation of silver. This 
change greatly deranged and most injuri- 
ously affected the currency of that country, 
and occasioned considerable embarrass- 
ment to the officers of the Government. 
With respect to this point, it was stated in 
the memorial of Hwang Tseotye,in1 838 ;— 
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“ That the land and capitation taxes, and 
the contributions for the supply of grain, are 
paid, for the most part, in all the provinces 
and districts in copper cash, When the sums 
collected are accounted for to government, 
these copper cash have to be exchanged for 
silver, The loss now experienced upon this 
exchange is so very heavy, that in consequence 
of it, the officers have everywhere to supply 
deficiencies in the revenue ; whereas, formerly 
there was in general, an overplus, The salt 
merchants of the several provinces always sell 
the salt for copper coin, while they are inva- 
riably required to pay the gabelle in silver.” 


And the memorialist added— 


‘© If this state of things continues a few 
years longer, the price of silver will become 
so enhanced that it will be a question how the 
revenues collected can possibly be accounted 
for, or the galelle paid up.” 


Was it not advisable, then, in such a 
state of things, that the Chinese Govern- 
ment should take this course? They all 
very well knew what embarrassment was 
invariably occasioned to the money and 
commercial transactions of this country, 
when a very large exportation took place, 
and the rate of exchange was thereby 
turned against us. The consequence al- 
ways was, that our money transactions 
were involved in the greatest difficulties. 
Of course, the exportation of silver must 
have produced equally unfavourable results 
in China, According to another memorial, 
the loss to the Chinese Government was 
calculated at 3,000,000. sterling, or to 
more than the value of 10,000,000 of 
ounces of silver. Indeed it was stated, 
in a Canton paper, in April 1833, that 


* Perhaps nothing could contribute more 
readily to the final reduction of the Chinese 
people to reasonable terms with foreigners than 
this steady and never ceasing impoverishment 
of the country, by the abstraction of the circu- 
lating medium,”’ 


Here they had an open statement, a 
candid avowal, that the real object sought 
to be attained by the opium trade, was to 
impoverish, and thus to enfeeble the Chi- 
nese empire, in order to compel the Go- 
vernment to accede to our demands. Such 
a declaration, coming from such a quar- 
ter, was well calculated to excite the jea- 
lousy and suspicion of the Chinese Go- 
vernment, and to induce them immediately 
to take the most effectual measures to put 
un end to a system which manifestly 
tended to the destruction of the liberty 
and independence of the Chinese empire. 
This part of the subject however, had only 
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reference to the question, or consequences 
of the undue stress which had been laid 
upon the motives alleged to have in- 
fluenced the Chinese in respect to the 
exportation of silver. It had been said by 


those who were interested in the nefarious | 


traffic, and by those who accustomed 
themselves to repeat by rote, without the 


trouble of examination, the assertions of 


those who were thus interested, that there 
existed, on the part of the Chinese Go- 
vernment, with respect to the opium trade, 
prohibition in theory, but permission in 
fact, that the imperia! proclamations were 
considered no more than so much waste 
paper, and that fees were openly paid to 
officers who connived at the trafic. Now, 
he believed that corruption existed in 
the Chinese empire as well as in other 
countries, even in our own, Smuggling 
was carried on to a very great extent here, 
It was perfectly well known, that foreign 
silks could be imported here, on the pay- 
ment of an insurance of ten per cent., the 
parties importing taking on themselves all 
the risk. The consequence was, that our un- 
fortunate silk manufacturers were greatly 
injured. Now, although smuggling might 
have been connived at in China, he totally 
denied that the Imperial Government was 
cognizant of it. Undoubtedly, while the 
opium trade was inconsiderable in amount 
—while the number of its victims was 
comparatively small—while the pernicious 
effects of the poisonous drug were but 
little known, there was nothing particular 
to excite the apprehension of the Chinese 
Government, or to call for additional vigi- 
lance on its part. But whatever had been 
the conduct of some of the imperial man- 
darins—whatever corruption might have 
existed amongst them, certain it was, that 
the determination of the Government to 
put down this trade, when its evils became 
manifest, was fixed and immutable as the 
Polar star. After the year 1836, measures 
were taken, as their Lordships would here- 
after see, to put an end to the trade, and, 
in many instances, with signal success. 
This he would prove from the evidence on 
their Lordships’ table, and he would clearly 
show, that there never existed any con- 
nivance with respect to this scandalous 
trade on the part of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. To show what the feeling of the 
Chinese Government was, he would refer 
to a secret memorial (which had been 
surreptitiously obtained) sent to the em- 
peror in 1834, by the officers of the local 
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government, in which they “ complained 
of the daily increase of ships selling opium 
clandestinely in the outer seas.” An impe- 
rial edict of November 3rd, 1834, noticed 
| that clandestine sale, and 


‘‘ Imposed penalties on those who take the 
opium from the ship, on the officers who are 
negligent in keeping guard, on those who take 
fees to connive, and on those who melt (or 
prepare) opium, and threatens a stoppage of 
the trade.” 

Captain Elliott, on the 2nd of February, 
1837, acknowledged 

‘The actual degree of rigorous prohibition,” 
and stated ‘* that for the last two months, the 
local Government has been keeping a system 
ot severe restriction, with respect to this branch 
of the trade, which has been successful to a 
great extent,’’ 

I¥en Naetze, one of the imperial mi- 
nisters, in a memorial to the Emperor, 
stated, 

*¢ That itis indispensably necessary to enact 
severe prohibitions against the use of opium.” 

Another memorial to the Emperor, in 
October, 1836, sets forth 

* That the laws are not wanting in severity, 
but there are those in office who, from want of 
energy, fail to carry them into execution.” 


Again, a memorial from the sub-censor, 
of the same date, observes, 


‘* But that it (the opium trade) has gone to 
this length, is altogether attributable to the 
conduct of the great officers of the abovenamed 
province in times past; to their sloth and re- 
missness, their fearfulness and timidity, their 
anxiety to show themselves liberal and indul- 
gent, by which they have been led to neglect 
obedience to the prohibitory enactments, and 
to fail in the strict enforcement of the precau- 
tionary regulations ;”’ 


and he threatened, 


“Tf the receiving ships are again brought, 
that the commercial intercourse shall assuredly 
be altogether interdicted, and on the resident 
foreigners of the said nation, the laws shall be 
executed capitally.”” 


He entreated their Lordships to mark 
this fact, that, even in 1836, the Chinese 
Government declared, that the traffic in 
opium called for punishment of a capital 
nature. In November, 1837, Captain 
Elliot acknowledged 

“ That he had frequently been urged to dis« 
miss the opium ships from the usual anchorage 
outside the port.” 


An edict was published from the Go. 
B2 
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vernor, and Lieutenant-Governor of Can- 
ton (August 4, 1837), directing, in the 
name of the Emperor, that the vessels 
anchored outside the port be immediately 
sent away, and that ‘ steps be taken to 
punish all natives engaged in the smug- 
gling of opium.” There was another edict 
from the same (August 17, 1837) again 
desiring, that those ships be immediately 
sent away, and stating, “ that no contra- 
band articles, such as opium, must be im- 
ported.” The Prefect of Canton, in writing 
to Captdin Elliot (Sept. 29, 1837), renews 
that demand, and states that ‘* such re- 
ceiving ships are to be prohibited ever 
again coming hither,” and that no opium 
is to be imported. Captain Elliot (No- 
vember 19, 1837,) mentions ‘‘ the vigorous 
proceedings of the provincial government 
against the native smugglers at the outside 
anchorages,” and allows that “ the native 
boats have been burned, and the native 
smugglers scattered.” Again, Captain El- 
liot (November 29, 1837,) talks of “ the 
vast opium deliveries at Whampoa, under 
extremely hazardous circumstances,” which 
he adds, “ may certainly, at any moment, 
produce some dilemma.” November 20, 
1837. The Prefect of Canton, addressing 
the Hong merchants, complains that the 
receiving ships still remain, although two 
months have elapsed, desires that they 
may be sent away in one month, and 
threatens the stoppage of the trade. Cap- 
tain Elliot, February Sth, 1838, trans- 
mitted a memorial from the provincial 
government, proposing to the Emperor 
the ** stoppage of the regular commerce, 
until the receiving ships shall have finally 
taken theirdeparture.” He states(April 20, 
1838) that, in the course of the last two 
months, 

“‘ The deliveries of opium have frequently 
been accompanied by conflict of fire arms be- 
tweeu those vessels and the Government pre- 
ventive craft,” 

And that a Chinese was executed for 
smuggling opium, and “ mainly with a 
view to the intimidation, and for an example 
to foreigners.” Again, (Dec. 8, 1838,) he 
mentions that 

«« The Governor has lately incurred the se- 
vere displeasure of the court, upon the ground 
of the lax execution of the orders concerning 
the more effectual prevention of the traffic in 


opium,” and adds, “ a remarkable increase of 


activity has ensued,” 
The same officer says, (January 2]st, 
1839), 
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“ There has been no relaxation of vigour of 
the Government, directed not only against the 
introduction of the opium, but in a far more 
remarkable manner against the consumers ;” 


And (January 30th, 1839) he observes, 


‘‘ There seems, my Lord, no longer reason 
to doubt that the court has firmly determined 
to suppress, or more probably, most exten- 
sively to check the opium trade.” 

The Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 
(January, 1839) state, that in consequence 
of increased severity, ‘* consecutive reports 
of seizures had been the result, to the 
number of many hundreds,” and again 
demand that the warehousing ships should 
be sentaway. On the 6th of April, 1839, 
Captain Elliot said, 

“ T had certainly come to the conclusion, for 
some months since, that the determination 
of the court to put down the trade was firmly 
adopted.” 

On the 28th of November, 1839, he 
stated, ‘* That four months before the 
arrival of the commissioner, there had 
been scarcely any deliveries,” and that 
‘* prices had fallen to between 200 and 
300 per cent. below the cost of produc- 
tion and charges.” The Hong merchants 
set forth, in their address to the Chamber 
of Commerce, December Sth, 1838, 

“« By the foreigners smuggling opium we are 
constantly involved in trouble ;” and they add, 
‘* that they are determined no longer to suffer 
for others’ misdeeds.” 

In the placard published by their order 
they observed, 


“ We have repeatedly written to the foreign- 
ers, begging them not to infringe the prohi- 
bitory laws.” 

Here let it be observed, that he did 
not quote the opinions of those who agreed 
with him in sentiment on this subject. He 
should refer to what had been said by Mr. 
Lindsay, a gentleman who had been long 
resident in China, and who was perfectly 
well acquainted with the subject in all 
its bearings. Mr. Lindsay admitted that 
the real measures for the suppression of 
the opium trade commenced in 1837, 
This was also the opinion of Mr. War- 
ren, that in 1837 and 1838 stringent 
measures were published by the Chinese, 
and that the aspect of affairs was be- 
coming every day more and more threat- 
ening. In December, 1838, three princes 
of the imperial family were deprived of 
their honours for bad practices, of which 
opium eating was the principal. He might 
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have contented himself by appealing to | 


any impartial man, whether, if it had 
been the policy of the Chinese Emperor 


to connive at the traffic, he would not | 
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‘The fact of such an article being known 
to be by far the most important part of our 
} import trade, is in itself a source of painful 
‘reflection, and the wide-spreading mischief, 
which the manner of its pursuit has neces- 


have remained perfectly quiescent, whether | sarily entailed, so ably and so faithfully re- 


he would not have allowed the existing 
laws to fall into oblivion, and to become 


a dead letter, and whether he would have | 


called the attention of his subjects, as well 
as foreigners, against the trade, by renewed 
edicts. Nay more, their Lordships need 
not be told that the opium trade was 
carried on from the receiving ships in a 
species of galleys which were propelled 


by a number of oars, and if the wind was | 


favourable by sails, which moved with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, aud which received 
from the Chinese the singular appellation 
of ‘* fast crabs and scrambling dragons,’ 
and he would ask whether these appel- 
lations and these precau.ions were not 
proofs that the trade was known to be 
illegal, and that measures were necessary 
to avoid the vengeance of the Chinese 
Government. They found, also, that the 
Chinese Government was obliged to con- 
struct similar vessels in order to pursue 
and capture the smugglers. If the con- 
tinuance of smuggling in any country was 
the proof of the connivance of any go- 
vernment in it, all the members of the Go- 
vernment of this country were tobecharged 
with connivance at smuggling, for there 
never was a period in which smuggling 
was carried on to a greater extent than at 
present, by persons both of rank and 
fashion, and by persons whose wealth 
ought to have prevented them from re- 


. 


| 


presented in some of the papers I have had 
the honour to transmit to your Lordships, ag- 
gravates the discomfort of the whole subject.” 
“It cannot be good that the conduct of a great 
trade should be so dependent upon the steady 
continuance of a vast prohibited traffic in an 
article of vicious luxury, high in price, and 
liable to frequent and prodigious fluctuation, 
In a mere commercial point of view, therefore, 
| I believe it is susceptible of proof that the 
gradual diversion of British capital into other 
{channels of employment than this would be 
‘attended with advantageous consequences.” 
In November of that 
Elliot stated— 
“The actual state of things cannot cone 

uinue to be left to the turn of events without 
| seriously risking vast public and private ins 
| terests, ori without such deeply-rooted injury 
| to the national character in the estimation of 
this huge portion of mankind as it is indeed 
painful to reflect upon.” 


year Captain 


Fle calls it “a trade that is carried on 
under circumstances that are very disere- 
ditable to us. In January 1839, he 
says— 


“It had been clear to me, my Lord, from 
the origin of this peculiar branch of the 
opium traftic, that it must grow to be more 
and more mischievous to every branch of the 
trade, and certainly to none more than to 
that of opium itself. As the danger and the 
shame of its pursuit increased, it was obvious 
that it would fall by rapid degrees into the 


hands of more and more desperate men; that 


it would stain the foreign character with con- 


sorting to such a disgraceful transaction. | stantly aggravating disgrace in the sight of 
They were told by some anonymous | the whole of the better portion of this people ; 


writer that the mere fact of the long 
existence of the smuggling of opium was 
a proof of the connivance of the Govern- 
ment of China. If this gentleman had 
not designated himself as a barrister at 


law, he could not have been supposed to | 


belong to any profession, and certainly 
could not be thought to have considered 
the value of the weight of evidence, or to 
have in any manner exerted his reasoning 
faculties. The character of the opium 
trade, the disgrace which attended it, the 
injuries to which it must lead, required 
no other evidence than that of Captain 
Elliot himself. He would here trouble 
their Lovdships with a very few extracts 
to confirm what he said. So far back as 
February 21, 1837, Captain Elliot 
stated— 


| 
| 


} 
| 





and, lastly, that it would connect itself more 
and more intimately with our lawful com- 
mercial intercourse, to the great peril of vast 
public and private interests. And all these 
desperate hazards have been incurred, my 
Lord, for the comparatively insignificant 
gains of a few reckless individuals, who un- 
questionably found their conduct on the be- 
lief that they are exempt from the operation 
of all law, British and Chinese.’’ 

Captain Elliot held the same language 
ina speech which he had made at a ge- 
neral meeting of all the foreign residents, 
in December 1838, he said— 


“Such courses exposed us more and more 
to the just indignation of this Government 
and people, and diminished the sy mpathies of 
our own,’’ 


In a letter to the Governor of Canton, 
December 23, 1838, he says— 
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“‘The undersigned is without doubt that 
the continuance of this traffic in the inner 
waters will involve the whole foreign com- 
munity at Canton in some disastrous diffi- 
culty; and his gracious Sovereign would not 
interfere for the protection of their property 
on the behalf of those British subjects who con- 
tinue to practise these dangerous disorders, 
after your Excellency’s public warning shall 
be authentically made known to them through 
the officers of their own nation.” 


In his official notice to the British sub- 
jects he declared that this trade— 


“‘In its general effects was intensely mis- 
chievous to every branch of the trade, and 
that it was rapidly staining the British charac- 
ter with deep disgrace, and, finally, that it 
exposed the vast public and private interests 
involved in the peaceful maintenance of our 
regular commercial intercourse with the 
empire, in imminent jeopardy.” 


In the following month, in January, 
1839, he again represented— 


“The urgent necessity of arresting the 
growing audacity of the foreign smugglers.” 


He held the same language after the 
confiscation of the opium, and called— 


“ For the putting down of that trade which 
every friend of humanity must deplore.’’ 
‘“‘ A traffic which by the present means of its 
pursuit, must every day become more dan- 
gerous to the peace of this ancient empire, 
and more discreditable to the character of the 
Christian nations under whose flags it is 
carried on.” 


In his public notice to her Majesty's 
subjects, dated Macao, June 21, 1839, 
he spoke again of — 


‘The great evils so justly denounced by 
his Imperial Majesty, and calls for the sup- 
pression of the opium traffic,” and for “a 
great moral and religious reformation.’ 


And he added— 


** But it is asked on the other hand, whether 
the wise and good purposes of the Emperor 
cannot and should not be fulfilled? Most 
assuredly they can, and they ought.”’ 


Even in one of the most recent commu- 
nications in writing to Captain Smith, on 
October 27, 1839, he calls the illicit traffic 


«¢ Dangerous and disgraceful in the last de- 
gree,’”? and says “none other than lawful 
commerce will ever receive the least counte- 
nance or protection from the Queen’s Govern- 
ment.”’ 


Now, was it creditable that, after re- 
ceiving all these and other declarations 
from the British superintendent of Canton 
—after these repeated warnings, recording 
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| opinions that had been expressed as to 
the disgraceful and dangerous character 
lof the traffic, was it creditable that her 
Majesty’s Ministers had made no com- 
munication whatever to Captain Elliot ? 
On the contrary, the chief attention of the 
noble Lord, who held the seal of the Fo- 
reign-office seemed to have been directed 
to a point the most insignificant—to the 
mere question as to the writing to the 
viceroy in the character ‘ piu.” The 
whole question did not signify a pin; it 
was not of the value of a Chinese cash— 
the thousandth part of 6s, 8d. The trade 
in opium was forbidden within the Canton 
river; but he had yet to learn what it was 
which rendered dangerous, disgraceful, 
and deserving of condemnation and pu- 
nishment, a trade carried on within the 
Canton river, but which rendered it per- 
fectly safe, and innocent, and harmless 
without the river. He was reminded by 
it of a story told by Mr. Fox of a lady 
who had been in India, and whose con- 
duct had been represented as much dis- 
tinguished for gallantry, and who was 
apologized for by one of her friends, who 
said that the charges could not by possi- 
bility be denied whilst she was in India, 
but that they were not true on this side of 
the Cape of Good Hope. So said Captain 
Elliot, 

“ Whether the opium is carried outside the 
river and lodged and carried afterwards on 
shore it is sufficient for me, though no British 
vessels navigate the river.”’ 


Their Lordships would find an important 
principle in these extracts, that repeated 
warnings were given, that reiterated 
demands were made that the receiving 
ships should be sent from the outside 
anchorage ; and he would ask, whether 
such a demand were not in the utmost 
degree justifiable and proper? Would 
their Lordships tolerate for an instant, 
that foreign smuggling vessels should lay 
at anchorage at Spithead? He did not 
believe that many days would elapse 
before fair means or foul would be devised 
to drive them from thence. He wished 
now to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to what had been done by Captain 
Elliot. It was strange and lamentable to 
see no instructions given to him by any of 
her Majesty’s Ministers; and he was 
grieved to find in the conduct of any Bri- 
tish officer a want of frankness and good 
faith, which characterized the conduct of 
Captain Elliot. In the despatch, an ex- 
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tract from which he had taken the liberty 
of reading to their Lordships, Captain 
Elliot had been repeatedly required by the 
Chinese government to send away the 
opium vessels, Whathad he done? On 
September the 25th, 1837, he had acted 
in a manner highly unworthy of his cha- 
racter, as well as of the situation in which 
he was placed, and of the profession to 
which he belonged. He stated, that 


“ Tle sees only the papers of British ships 
which arrive within the port, and that, there- 
fore, he is without any public means of know- 
ing whether the ships resorting to these 
anchorages are British ships, what} is the 
nature of their pursuits, whence they come, or 
whither they go.” 


In November 17th, 1839, he stated, 


«* My commission extends only to the regu- 
lar trade with this empire.” 


And on the following day, November 
18th, he stated that— 


“ He had no formal knowledge of the exist- 
ence of any other trade than that to Canton.’’ 


And on the 19th of that mouth, he had 
recourse to an excuse wholly inapplicable 
to the question, and said that— 

“ Her Majesty had neither the right nor the 
power to forbid the importation of opium in 
foreign bottoms.”’ 


Certainly not, if the Chinese wished us 
to send away the opium in foreign bot- 
toms. On the 2lst of November, 1837, 


he 


“ Again announces in distinct terms, that 
he has no authority to pursue the course indi- 
cated in the edict of the 20th.” 

On February 5, 1836, Sir George Ro- 
binson said, 

“ Whenever her Majesty’s Government di- 
rect us to prevent British vessels engaging in 
the traffic, we can enforce any order to that 
effect.” 

Now the sending away of the opium 
vessels was comparatively of less import- 
ance when it could no longer prevent 
some of those calamitous events which 
have occurred to disturb the commercial 
intercourse and peaceful communication, 
which have so long existed between the 
two countries. In writing to Captain 
Blake of the Larne, on the 23rd of March, 
1839, he mentioned the British shipping 
on the outside anchorages, and said 


** No doubt many of them have been en- 
gaged in the illicit traffic.” 
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On April the 6th, 1839, he stated 


“‘ Before the arrival of the High Commis. 
sioner, I had steadily considered the expedi- 
ency of formally requiring all the British ships 
engaged in the opium trade to sail away from 
the coast of China,”’ 


What was the use of such consideration 
when it was too late? On the Ilth of 
September last he required “ that all Bri- 
tish vessels engaged in the traffic of opium 
should immediately depart from the har- 
bour and coast.” Why, had he not in- 
formed them that he had no authority for 
that course? He (Earl Stanhope) should 
wish to know, if ever be had received sub- 
sequent authority; whether he did not 
enjoy the same authority on the 21st of 
September, 1837, when he had made the 
first communication, as he did on the 11th 
of September, 1839, when he made the 
last. In the first case it might have been 
useful, in the second case it was of much 
smaller value; but if he possessed the 
power, he ought to have used it at the 
proper time. It was clear that he exer- 
cised that power, and that the exercise 
of it had never been called in question as 
to its legality and propriety. They all 
knew that in judicial investigations of 
cases of strife that arose between different 
nations, it was most important, and was the 
invariable practice ofthe tribunal,toexamine 
what had been the previous disposition 
and conduct of the parties. Now, if they 
referred to what had been the previous 
conduct of the Chinese, they found that it 
had been, as had uniformly been the case, 
conciliatory. Inthe year 1834, notwith- 
standing the provocation which the Chi- 
nese had then recently received, an edict 
was published by the Emperor to prevent 
the exactions of the Hong merchants, and 
which, from the circumstances which 
attended it, he considered to be of parti- 
cular value. The Chinese state that 
“there decidedly must not be the least 
tendency towards what will occasion the 
commencement of a bloody quarrel, and 
commencement of disturbance.” In June, 
1837, Captain Elliot gave his opinion— 


“Strengthened by every day’s experience 
in this country, that there is an increasing dis- 
position, on the part of the Chinese govern- 
ment, to conciliate that of his Majesty.”’ 


He praises the humane and generous 
treatment by the Chinese of some ship- 
wrecked seamen; and in January, 1839, 
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**T offer these opinions, because I am sure 
that the Chinese have great confidence in the 
good faith of the Europeans,” 


Unhappily that confidence appeared 
entirely misplaced— 


*‘ And because, too, I believe they are, in 
many important respects, the most moderate 
and reasonable people on the face of the earth. 
Seeking nothing but justice (and no people 
are more capable of clear perceptions of the 
reality of what they receive under that name), 
I am persuaded that they will have the good 
sense, for the sake of mutual convenience, to 
take it at our hands; regarding, indeed, the 
form under which it is administered to them 
with feelings of perfect indifference.”’ 


Now what was, on the other hand, the 
conduct of the Europeans? He found, 
by referring to the papers on the table, 
that the most insulting and offensive lan- 
guage was used, that the most outrageous 
conduct was pursued, that the most hos- 
tile intentions were manifested, that re- 
peated demands were made for what was 
called a demonstration of force, and that 
Captain Elliot himself allowed, so far 
back as January, 1836, that 


“The peaceful and conciliatory policy by 
which the King’s Government appear to me 
to desire to maintain and promote the com- 
mercial intercourse with this empire is not very 
generally approved amongst the fifty or sixty 
resident merchants at Canton; and a deter- 
mination to give it effect, so far as depends 
upon me, is the least popular task I could have 
proposed to myself.” 


He trusted that their Lordships would 
not assent to this measure against China, 
without passing in review the conduct of 
Captain Elliot, and examining into the 
conduct of her Majesty’s Ministers. And 
yet he was told of an enlightened assem- 
blage meeting somewhere in that neigh- 
bourhood (composed as it was for the pur- 
pose of talking over public affairs, without 
any degree of party spirit or personal ob- 
ject, but solely for the public good; and, 
therefore, exhibiting a very laudable and 
rare instance of public spirit), in a discus- 
sion which there took place on the subject 
of China—not, indeed, as to the injustice 
of the war which we were on the point of 
commencing, if we had not actually com- 
menced it, not with respect to the injus- 
tice or iniquity, the expediency or inex- 
pediency, of continuing the opium trade, 
for these topics were, for some reasons or 
other, most carefully avoided, but a dis- 
cussion entered into generally with a view 
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of examining what was the conduct of her 
Majesty’s Government—that in this dis- 
cussion of three days nothing at all was 
said of the conduct of the Government, 
and great compliments were paid to the 
speakers for not having mentioned Captain 
Elliot. This seemed to him to be just as 
reasonable as what he had heard of a 
company of strolling players who had per- 
formed the play of Hamlet leaving out the 
character of the Prince of Denmark. For 
ali the acts of Captain Elliot, whatever 
they might appear to be, her Majesty’s 
Ministers were responsible to their Lord- 
ships and to the country; not, indeed, as 
having advised or directed those acts at 
the time, or as being cognizant of them 
then, but as having been, what was called 
in law, accessaries after the fact. This 
was his position, and he held it to be quite 
incontrovertible ; for it was not perfectly 
clear, that if Captain Elliot had omitted 
to perform any part of his instructions 
from home, or done anything which he 
had been directed not to do, or which he 
ought not to have done, her Majesty’s 
Ministers ought to have recalled him, 
whatever family he belonged to. Retain- 
ing him in his position was a tacit ap- 
proval of his conduct on the part of the 
Government. What that conduct had 
been, he (Earl Stanhope) should next 
proceed to explain, and in doing that, he 
begged their Lordships to give him their 
attention continuously. On the 27th of 
December, 1837, Captain Elliot wrote to 
the effect, that no Government can afford 
to be reduced to utter contempt in the 
sight of its own people by a handful of 
heedless foreigners; the sacrifice, in point 
of public estimation, is far too consider- 
able. He (Earl Stanhope) knew it had 
been said, and much insisted upon by 
those who viewed all questions through 
the distorted views of party politics, that 
all these disasters had arisen from the 
want of sending sufficient powers to Cap- 
tain Elliot, but without inquiring into this 
any further, he would content himself 
with asking had not Captain Elliot powers 
of non-intervention at least? Yet their 
Lordships would find, that in February 
1837, at a time when the Chinese govern- 
ment had made a formal communication 
to Captain Elliot, that certain individuals 
among the English were more than sus- 
pected of being concerned in smuggling 
opium, among others, an English gentle- 
man who was designated by the Chinese 
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as “the iron headed old rat.” Captain 
Elliot went the length of stating, 

‘Your Lordship may rely upon my mea- 
sured but firmest opposition to an intolerably 
injurious aggression of this practical nature.” 

A great deal had been said about the 
imprisonment, as it was called, of Captain 
Elliot in Canton, and it was asked what 
can be thought of a foreign nation which im- 
prisons the ambassador of a friendly state? 
But, in the first place, Captain Elliot was 
no more an ambassador at Canton than he 
was; Captain Elliot was no more than a 
mere consular agent. In the second place, 
was it imprisonment that he suffered? But 
between detention and imprisonment, there 
was a great difference. The noble Earl 
opposite (Lord Minto) was far too acute 
not to see that; the difference was as 
great as that between an ambassador and 
a consular agent. And how were the 
Chinese to blame? Captain Elliot had 
forced his way up to Canton, when he 
found that the English merchants were 
detained there, and in his opinion justly 
detained, and then Captain Elliot was 
astonished, as he professed, that he should 
be detained too. But there was no reason 
for his astonishment, for he (Earl Stan- 
hope) denied that he was detained. There 
was, as far as he could find, no evidence 
whatever that having arrived at Canton, 
Captain Ellict applied for permission to 
return, and that such permission was re- 
fused. But what was the reason of his 
going up to Canton! Tle went, notwith- 
standing the ‘‘earnest dissuasion” of a 
chief Mandarin, and in defiance of oppo- 
sition. What was the reason of the deten- 
tion of the merchants then? A Mr. Dent, 
a leading merchant, having been charged 
with importing opium in large quantities, 
the Chinese provincial government thought 
it necessary to take strong measures. And 
yet, notwithstanding that the supplies 
were accordingly stopped, and stopped, 
as the merchants declared, in consequence 
of Mr. Dent’s opposition to the high com- 
missioners “summons,” Captain Elliot 
took Mr. Dent to his house and refused 
to allow him to attend upon the high com- 
missioner, although he declared that if 
Mr. Dent would willingly go and see the 
commissioner the trade should be re- 
opened ; and although three officers, sent 
by the provincial government, had called 
Heaven to witness that they would safely 
conduct and bring back Mr. Dent. Was 
there any thing blameable in this? Was 
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it unusual that when persons were charged 
with an offence they should be taken up 
to prevent their absconding? He would 
ask whether persons in our own country, 
orin any other country in Europe, when 
accused of an offence, were not bound to 
render obedience to the orders of the ma- 
gistrates of the country? But this kind 
of conduct continued throughout. Cap- 
tain Elliot arrived in Canton on the 24th 
of March. On the 25th he sent a letter 
to the Governor. ‘The letter hardly could 
have reached the Governor before Captain 
Elliot seemed to have repented, and wrote 
to the Governor requesting that the letter 
might be returned, and an officer sent to 
him that all might be peaceably settled. 
Well, the Chinese Government sent not 
one officer, but five, three prefects, and 
two magistrates, and that, not once, but 
several times ; but Captain Elliot did not 
to the last even show himself. On the 
27th of the same month Captain Elliot 
ordered the surrender of the opium for the 
service of her Majesty’s Government, and 
declared himself respunsible on the behalf 
of the Government, to those who surren- 
dered it. On the 13th of April he offered 
to the Portuguese Governor of Macao 
‘immediate facilities on the British Trea- 
sury to any extent” for the purpose of 
putting the works at Macao “ in a state of 
effectual defence, and for the equipment 
of a sufficient number of armed vessels.” 
And here he wished to know whether 
Captain Elliot had authority for making 
this offer any more than any other consu- 
lar agent has authority to draw on the 
British Treasury to any extent; whether 
he had any authority, direct or implied, to 
make this offer to the Portuguese govern- 
ment, ‘‘for the purpose of putting the 
works at Macao into a state of effectual 
defence, or for the equipment of a suffi- 
cient number of armed vessels?” The 
fact was, thatin the one case equally with 
the other he had no authority at all for 
his conduct. With respect to the respon- 
sibility of the Government at home for 
Captain Elliott’s acts, he was willing to 
rest the whole case upon the declaration 
of Lord Palmerston, made by him in 
writing to Captain Elliot on June 15, 
1838. The noble Lord said :— 


“Tier Majesty’s Government cannot inter- 
fere for the purpose of enabling British subs 
jects to violate the laws of the country to 
which they trade. Any loss, therefore, which 
such persons may suffer, in consequence of 
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the more effectual execution of the Chinese 
law on the subject, must be borne by the par- 
ties who have brought that loss on themselves 
by their own acts” 


After that letter of Lord Palmerston, 
the case of Captain Elliot, in his opinion, 
had not a leg to stand upon. That letter 
was an express condemnation of the whole 
of the case. With such a document 
proved against it, nothing could prevent 
its being hooted out of any court of jus- 
tice in the country. How was it, then, 
that Captain Elliot and his acts were still 
supported by the Government? He would 
like to know, too, when that despatch 
was received by Captain Elliot, and why 
it had not been promulgated? If it had, 
the evils which they were then deploring 
would never have taken place. But then 
the blame was attempted to be thrown 
upon the Chinese Government. In an- 
swer to this, he would request their Lord- 
ships to consider themselves in a similar 
position to that government, and then 
reflect what would be their course. Would 
they basely, meanly, ignominiously submit 
to see their Jaws violated by a handful of 
reckless individuals who despised the cus- 
toms, usages, and laws of the country, as 
well as the edicts of its magistrates; or 
would they consider themselves bound to 
give up their independence and submit to 
any terms that a foreign people might 
choose to dictate. If they were not sunk 
and fallen to be the lowest of the creation 
—if they determined to vindicate their 
own laws and ordinances from repeated 
insults, how would they have acted ac- 
cording to the Chinese calm method ? 
In October, 1836, edicts were in existence 
declaring capital punishment to be the 
penalties for dealing in opium. The law 
now in force was, therefore, not an ex post 
facto law as had been said. He would 
willingly have referred to that edict, but 
he found it was not in the documents 
whch had been published by order of 
Government. However, Captain Elliot cer- 
tuinly ought to have presented that docu- 
ment to the Government here. If he had 
not done so, he had neglected his 
duty. The document provided as an 
alternative that persons found dealing in 
opium might be sent to be slaves to the 
military on the confines of Tartary. What 
would be the consequence of an infringe- 
ment of such a law in England? By the 
last statute for preventing smuggling, the 
3rd and 4th William 4th, c. 53. sec, 44, 
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‘‘Every person who shall assist, or be in 
any way concerned jin the illegal removal of any 
goods from any warehouse or place of security 
in which they shall have been deposited, shall 
forfeit either the treble value thereof, or the 
penalty of 100/.” 


Such was the treatment awarded to 
smugglers by the laws of England, and if the 
Chinese had acted on a similar plan, they 
would have confiscated not merely the va- 
lue of the opium which was seized, but 
treble the value. The Chinese, therefore, 
acting as they had done, had not acted up 
to the spirit of their own laws; they had 
not acted in the spirit of our laws, they had 
acted with kindness instead of rigour in 
all their proceedings with respect to the 
trade in opium, and to those who ought 
to have been punished for violating 
their laws, and there was, therefore, no 
ground of complaint against them. But 
it was asked, why had they not resorted to 
their old system of stopping the trade? 
The reply was, because that would have 
been to punish the innocent along with 
the guilty, for to stop the trade would 
have punished the ship-owners, and the 
owners of goods shipped for China from 
this country, and many other persons who 
were not guilty of any offence against the 
government of China or its edicts. In 
this respect ; therefore, the conduct of the 
Chinese government was kind and con- 
siderate ; indeed, he was at a loss to know 
to what the general terms made use of in 
her Majesty’s proclamation referred, in 
which it was stated that injurious proceed 
ings had been taken by the officers of the 
Chinese government against her Majesty’s 
officers and subjects. He (Earl Stanhope) 
did not know what these injurious pro- 
ceedings were. He thought that the opium 
smugglers had been treated by the Chinese 
government with more kindness than if 
they had been proceeded against either 
according to the spirit of the English or 
of Chinese law. Then, again, if reprisals 
were necessary on our part, why bad not 
the Americans made reprisals? Was it 
because they were less careful of the na- 
tional honour? Or that they were less 
able to resent an insult than the British ; 
or that they were less prepared for war? 
The fact was, they were better pre- 
pared than we; they had no national debt 
to cripple their resources; and whatever 
the noble Earl opposite might think, their 
navy was far more formidable than ours ; 
and, moreover, it was manned by British 
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seamen. Then, as to the stoppage of 
trade, it must not be forgotten that if 
Canton was the only place where the trade 
could be carried on, in consequence, 
among other reasons, of the necessity of 
constant communication with the Hong 
merchants; and if Captain Elliot was 
responsible for the departure of the mer- 
chants from Canton, as he undoubtedly 
was, for he ordered it, then Captain Elliot 
was properly responsible for the cessation 
of the trade. But what was his course 
afterwards? He had read in the papers 
on the table for the first time, that a British 
officer, forgetful of the flag under which 
he served, and which had never before had 
a stain, had thrown himself upon the 
protection of an officer of the Portuguese 
Government, the governor of Macao. 
For his part, he must say, that sooner 
than have thrown himself upon a foreign 
officer for protection, there was no ex- 
tremity of difficulty or danger which 
he would not have gone through. This 
expedient, too, was resorted to for so 
light an object as the gain of a little time 
merely, for three days afterwards he ap- 
plied to the Governor-general of India for 


“ As many ships of war as can be detached 
and armed vessels ;’’ “ the whole to be in- 
structed to conform to my requisitions.” 


The application, however, did not seem 
to have been very successful, and he had no 
doubt, while the conduct of Captain Elliot 
was such as he had attempted to describe 
to their Lordships, the Governor-general 
of India would hesitate to entrust Captain 
Elliot not only with the control of as many 
ships of war as could be detached, but with 
that of a single man-of-war’s boat. Their 
Lordships would next find Captain Elliot, 
on the Sth of September, allowing that he 
was “responsible for causing the first shot 
to be fired” at Kow Lune; and he spoke of 


“Those feelings of irritation which have 
betrayed me into a measure that I am sensible, 
under less trying circumstances, would be dif- 
ficult, indeed, of vindication.” 


Difficult! He might have said not that 
it was difficult, but that it was altogether 
impossible to vindicate such conduct. He 
attacked the ships at Hong-Kong without 
justifiable cause. It might be true that 


the bond which the Chinese government 
required to have signed was improper; but 
if it was considered a decided objection to 
the continuance of traffic with them, how 
was it that the Americans, who refused to 
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sign that bond, still continued their resi- 
dence there ? Undoubtedly Captain Elliot 
had this duty to perform—to give warning 
to the captains of British ships of the new 
situation of difficulty and danger they were 
likely to be placed in, and then to leave 
them to act upon their own discretion. 
Captain Elliot complained of the extreme 
inconvenience of the submission of the 
Americans; but he afterwards found it not 
only convenient, but very profitable, to the 
Englishmen in that part of the world; for 
it enabled them to make a transshipment of 
their goods into American vessels. It was 
but just to state that the Americans par- 
ticipated in a much less degree than the 
English in the guilt attending this traffic 
in opium, From a paper laid before the 
Chamber of Commerce it appeared that 
the proportion of opium introduced into 
China under the English flag was one- 
half, and under the American flag one- 
thirtieth ; and the American subjects were 
formally warned that the trade in that arti- 
cle was not sanctioned by the American Go- 
vernment. Their Lordships were aware 
that an affray, in which three Chinese 
subjects lost their lives, took place at 
Whampoa ; and Captain Elliot expressed 
his readiness to assist in the discovery of 
the guilty persons. But the measures 
which he adopted could not by possibility 
have led to such a result, for he seemed 
to have expected among his own crew not 
only witnesses, but accusers also. He 
ought to have required the presence of 
those Chinese who had witnessed the 
affray, and have identified the mur- 
derer, and the investigation should have 
been carried on in the presence of the re- 
presentatives of both nations. The Chinese 
government, therefore, were justified in 
saying that they would not allow foreigners 
to remain in their territory who, after the 
murder of a Chinese subject, declared they 
could give no redress. Captain Elliot at 
length proposed, when too late, a joint 
investigation, congenial to the customs of 
both nations, and the Governor of Canton 
replied, that as soon as the witnesses were 
able to confront the parties, there would 
be no difficulty in discovering the mur 
derer, Captain Elliot next proceeded to 
declare a blockade, because a boat sent 
up the river by British subjects did not 
return at the expectech period, and he 
concluded that it had been detained by 
the Chinese. Subsequently the boat re- 
appeared, and the blockade was declared 
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to be raised; but in the mean time a cir- 
cumstance of some significance had oc- 
curred, though it was not communicated 
in Captain Elliot’s despatches. The Ame- 
rican merchants at Canton formally pro- 
tested against the blockade, and declared 
that they should hold Captain Elliot re- 
sponsible for the loss of life and property 
thereby occasioned. Then again Captain 
Elliot had issued a paper, denouncing the 
opium trade, but that document which 
would have satisfied the Chinese authori- 
ties if it had been published in proper 
time, was issued too late, and had the 
appearance of being a subterfuge. Again 
Captain Elliot had engaged in a contest 
with the Chinese fleet and had sunk three 
Chinese junks, which was not the way to 
restore the interrupted harmony. He 
should say nothing respecting the evil 
effect of the opium traftic, because they 
were sufficiently known, but he would 
make a short statement as to the extent 
of the mischief produced among the Chi- 
nese population by the importation of 
opium. It had been computed by Dr. 
Sigmond, who had paid much attention 
to the subject, that the smoke of about 
three grains and a-half of opium, which 
might be inhaled at a single inspiration, 
was sufficient to produce intoxication, and 
that the daily consumption of a confirmed 
opium-smoker was thirty-one grains. The 
quantity of opium imported into China 
was sufficient to supply 12,000,000 of 
smokers annually, or, in other words, to 
send so many human beings to another 
world at no great distance of time. A re- 
cent traveller in China had stated that it 
was estimated that, in the year 1836, the 
quantity of smokable extract prepared was 
32,200,000 taels weight, and this was sup- 
posed to have supplied about 12,500,000 
of smokers during the year. What was 
the character of the population among 
which this poison was introduced? China 
was not a state narrow in its limits, or 
small in its population. It contained 
about 1,200,000 square miles, and, he be- 
lieved, a population of about 400,000,000 
souls, equal to nearly two-fifths of all the 
inhabitants of the globe. The Chinese 


were not a barbarous nation, though if 
they were, they would, like all the mem- 
bers of the human family, be entitled to 
justice and protection; but they were a 
people not only the most numerous and 
most ancient, but the most industrious, 
intelligent, aud ingenious; the best edu- 
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cated that ever had existed either in an- 
cient or modern times; adorned by amia- 
ble qualities, by a constant cheerfulness 
and good humour. But it was said, that 
this trade could not be prevented. True, 
and neither could the slave trade be pre- 
vented, yet their Lordships had thought 
right about thirty years ago to cast from 
them the infamy and guilt attending that 
iniquitous and nefarious traffic. Their 
Lordships could not prevent slavery, but 
they had deemed it right to make an 
enormous sacrifice of money in order to 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
slavery no longer existed in any part of 
the British kingdom. Among other idle 
observations, it was said, was it intended 
that the British Government should estab- 
lish a sort of coast guard or preventive 
service for the empire of China? Un- 
questionably not. But it was desired that 
British subjects should be prevented from 
violating the laws of that country, and 
trampling on the most solemn obligations; 
that they should be prohibited from doing 
that which was not only disgraceful in its 
nature, but detrimental in its consequences 
to the interests of this nation. The illicit 
traffic in opium was injurious to the legal 
trade of this country with China, for, as 
the exportation of opium from the British 
dominions increased, the exportation of 
other commodities decreased. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that loud complaints 
were made in the manufacturing districts 
respecting the decay of trade. Let them, 
then, take care, lest, by the measures 
adopted against China, the distress now 
existing should be increased. Could it be 
a matter of indifference that, conjointly 
with the loss arising from what was called 
the great penny-postage stamp scheme, 
there should also be a sacrifice of 
4,000,000/. of revenue formerly collected 
on Chinese merchandise? In addition to 
this, if hostilities against China were to 
stop to-morrow, new taxes would be re- 
quired for the payment of the expenses 
already incurred in preparing the expedi- 
tion. He wished to warn their Lordships 
of the consequences which must ensue if 
our Government attempted to blockade 
the river of Canton. If the Americans 
recognized the blockade, the whole China 
trade would be lost to this country, as 
well as the revenue derivable therefrom, 
and the consumption of an article, which 
had become one of the first necessaries of 
life, would be prevented in this country. 
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If the Americans did not recognize 
the blockade, and the British attempted 
to enforce it, the former would have no 
difficulty in putting an end at once to 
all disputes respecting the frontier in 
North America, and ending for ever all 
discussions in their Lordships’ House and 
elsewhere, with respect to Canada, by 
wresting from England the whole of her 
remaining possessions in that part of the 
world. He was informed, that a noble 
Secretary of State, on being asked what 
was the object of the war with the 
Chinese, replied—‘“ Indemnity, satisfac- 
tion, and improved intercourse.” With 
respect to indemnity, the noble Lord 
ought to have recollected what had been 
stated by one of his own colleagues in 
these despatches respecting Chinese affairs 
—that 


“ Those who violated the laws of the Chi- 
nese empire must do so at their own risk.” 


As well as what had been stated by 
Captain Elliot, who in his despatch of the 
28th of November represented— 


“ The stock of opium given up to the Chi- 
nese as nearly useless, and its confiscation as 
a measure nothing short of salvation to the 
opium trade generally considered.” 


He feared that this aggression against 
the Chinese, though recently committed, 
had not been so recently imagined. He 
feared it had been mainly induced by a 
notion that the Chinese government was 
weak, asa military power, and unprepared 
for defence. Whether this was or was 
not the case, could only be known by the 
result; but he could not believe, until 
events forced him to believe it, that a 
people unbounded in population, animated 
by the purest patriotism and by the most 
enthusiastic attachment to the laws and 
institutions under which they had en- 
joyed prosperity and peace, that a popula- 
tion pre-eminently distinguished above all 
others for intelligence and sagacity would 
succumb to the outrage meditated against 
them. The British might commit acts of 
piracy and murder on the coast of China; 
their progress might be marked by fire and 
blood ; but they would be doing that which 
was abhorent in the sight both of God 
and man, and would call down the ven- 
geance of Heaven on their heads; and if, 
as he believed, the loss of their Indian 
empire should be the result of a war, un- 
necessary and unjust, this would be but a 
small retribution for their crime. But, 
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whatever the result of the war might be, it 

would be a war of most flagrant injustice, 

utterly indefensible on the only principle : 
upon which war, with all its calamities 

and horrors could be justified :—Justum 

bellum quia necessarium—pia arma quibus 
nulla nisi in armis salus. The necessary 
effect of this war would be not only to 
retard, but to prevent, if not to render al- 
together impossible, the propagation of 
the Gospel in China. The people of that 

country would be led to view the mission- 

aries merely as canting hypocrites or vile 

impostors, seeing that the English brought 
the Bible in one hand and poison in the 

other. He had thus endeavoured to show 

that the opium traffic had been the sole 
cause of the war which had already com- 
menced; that it was dishonourable and 
disgraceful in its character, detrimental to 
ali the interests of this country, and an 
infraction of all the rights of independent 
states, which, whether great or small, 
powerful, or powerless, it was the duty of 
this country alike to respect. He had also 
pointed out some of the consequences 
which were likely to flow from it; and he 
entreated their Lordships to join with him 
in voting for an address to her Majesty, 
the object of which was to prevent the 
continuance of this traffic, and thus to 
establish the only firm and secure footing 
on which commercial intercourse could 
exist between the two countries. Having 
discharged his duty, however feebly and 
imperfectly, in bringing this subject before 
their Lordships, he should certainly take 
the sense of the House upon the motion, 
however small might be the number who 
should divide with him. He now begged - 


to move— 


“‘ That an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, to express to her Majesty the 
deep concern of this House in learning that 
an interruption has occurred in the friendly 
relations and commercial intercourse which 
had so long subsisted with the Chinese empire ; 
and to represent to,her Majesty that these cala- 
mities have, in the opinion of this House, 
been occasioned by British subjects having 
persevered in taking opinm to China, in direct 
and known violation of the laws of that empire; 
and to request that her Majesty will be graci- 
ously pleased to take immediate measures for 
the prevention of such préceedings, which are 
so dishonourable to the character, and so de- 
trimental to the interests of her subjects; and 
to assure her Majesty, that if any additional 
powers should be found requisite for the pur- 
pose, this House will readily concur in grant- 
ing them to her Majesty.” 
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Viscount Melbourne said, the noble 
Earl had commenced his speech by making 
two promises, one of which was, that he 
would discuss this matter with perfect 
coolness, calmness, and temper, and with- 
out any political or personal allusion what- 
ever; the second, that he would occupy 
but a small portion of their Lordships’ 
attention. He did not think the noble 
Earl had kept the first of these promises ; 
he felt perfectly certain he had not ad- 
hered to the second. Yet, considering 
the great importance of the subject, the 
number and length of the documents to 
which it was necessary to refer, perhaps, 
the noble Earl had not taken up more of 
their Lordships’ time than was requisite 
to elucidate and discuss the question. The 
noble Eail began by laying down the 
principle, that a foreigner was bound, at 
all times, not only to respect, but to pay 
much more implicit obedience to the laws 
of that country in which he resided than 
even to his own. This certainly was some- 
what startling in sound; but unquestion- 
ably there was much -truth in the ob- 
servation, because a foreigner might by 
his acts affect the question of peace or 
war between the country in which he re- 
sided and his own—a responsibility which 
did not rest upon him while at home. It 
was, therefore, the moral duty of every | 
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to pay deference, obedience and respect 
to its laws; but whether the high degree | 
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individual residing in a foreign country, | ing to a vast extent, had attracted the 
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very root of the present question. He did 
not quite agree with the noble Lord’ 
political economy, although it was bore 
rowed from the Chinese Minister, with 
respect to the great detriment that empire 
must suffer from the exportation of its 
silver; but it was not necessary now to 
enter upon that subject. The noble Earl 
stated what was no doubt true, that fora 
long series of years, as appeared from 
various parts of this correspondence, there 
had been very strong intimations, symp- 
toms not to be mistaken, that matters were 
coming to a crisis with respect to the 
opium question, and that it was almost 
impossible something should not take 
place in relation to it. But the noble 
Lord said there was great fault on the 
part of the Government in not sending 
out instructions suitable to the emergency. 
He maintained there was no fault what- 
ever in the conduct of the Government in 
that respect. It was quite impossible, 
looking at this correspondence, to point 
out any period at which instructions could 
have been sent out which would not have 
found a state of circumstances wholly dif- 
ferent from that which must have been 
contemplated at the time they were deter- 
mined on and framed. And their Lord- 
ships would recollect, looking at these 
matters, that the trade in opium, increas- 


very serious and deliberate notice of the 
Chinese government. Jt was quite clear 


of morality was to be expected of those | something must be done, but it was quite 


who were engaged in the pursuits of gain , uncertain what would be done. 


It was a 


he must leave their Lordships to deter- | question whether the trade would be pro- 
mine. There was another observation made | | hibited or legalized. The noble Earl had 
by the noble Earl in the commencement | read an extract from an exceedingly able 
of his speech, in which he entirely agreed. | | paper drawn up by a person whose name 
—-it was not for us to inquire into the he would not venture to pronounce, 


sincerity of the Chinese government, and , 
whether they were really actuated by the | 
high motives of morality they professed or | 


by the apprehension of losing the circulat- | 
ing medium by an undue exportation of | 


silver. 


The law of that country being | 


known, it should be respected, and no. 
country should encourage or abet in its_ 
subjects the violation of the laws of ano- | 
_ be, and no doubt the expectation that the 


ther, At thesame time it was matter of 


question how fat one country could en. 
force the prohibitory laws of another, | 


and how far the 


Government of the. 


one could prevent the violation particu-_ 
larly of the fiscal, revenue, and protective | 
‘revenue, without reference to the Chinese 


laws of the other. This introduced quite 
a new consideration, which went to the 


strongly urging the legalization of the 
_ trade in opium. It was generally supposed 
that in the government of China there was 
a considerable contest on the subject. He 
had even heard the majority stated by 
which the question had been decided. 
Unquestionably it had been very long in 
debate and discussion, and it could not 
be anticipated what the decision would 


trade might be legalized had led to an 
increase of speculation in the drug. The 
opium trade was an old Indian monopoly. 
It had been adopted by Lord Cornwallis 
in. 1787, with the view of protecting the 


market, and without considering the poli- 
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tical advantages or difficulties that might 
ensue. Upon looking into the subject on 
Indian finance, when it was detailed year 
by year to the other House of Parliament, 
their Lordships would find that Java and 
the other Dutch islands were the markets 
for the vend of opium; and the revenue 
was collected with reference more to the 
political relations of this country and 
Holland than with the view of smuggling 
it into China, A Dutch war interrupted 
the trade more than any prohibition. The 
trade with China was open till 1796, when 
the importation of opium was prohibited. 
The importation was then very small; it 
had since grown to a great amount. The 
noble Earl complained of the want of 
adequate instructions. In no view could 
instructions more definite have been sent 
out than those which were to be found in 
the despatches of his noble Friend, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The noble 
Earl confined the charges against his noble 
Friend to this point, but he had made a 
most severe, bitter, and in many respects 
most unjustifiable attack on the gentleman 
to whom were committed the interests of 
this country in that quarter of the globe, 
and who had conducted himself through- 
out with the greatest coolness, ability, and 
judgment. It afforded some presumption 
in favour of Captain Elliot, that consider- 
ing the nature of the debate, and the as. 
perity with which the whole of this ques- 
tion had recently been discussed in all its 
bearings upon the Government, no com- 
plaint had been made; on the contrary, 
there was a general assent as to the pru- 
dence, propriety, and wisdom of that offi- 
cer’s conduct in the trying and novel cir- 
cumstances in which he had been placed. 
The noble Earl said, the Government was 
responsible for the acts of Captain Elliot, 
if not by previous instruction and author- 
ization, at least by subsequent approbation. 
That most distinctly was so. Considering 
the situation in which Captain Elliot was 
placed—considering the novelty of the cir- 
cumstances with which he had to deal, 
and the dangers by which he was sur- 
rounded—he was not prepared to say, that 
every act was precisely the best that could 
have been suggested, but at the same time 
he was very loth, at so great a distance 
and in ignorance of the circumstances, to 
pass any censure upon him; on the con- 
trary, so far as he could form a judgment, 
that officer appeared to have conducted 
himself with the greatest judgment, the 
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greatest prudence, the greatest firmness, 
and the greatest resolution. He did not 
wish to say anything against the character 
the laws, institutions, and character of the 
Chinese. The noble Earl seemed evi- 
dently to be strongly impressed with ad- 
miration of that country, their laws, institu- 
tions, and the whole of their conduct; and 
he seemed to think that the whole duty of 
Captain Elliot was to carry into effect the 
laws of the Chinese, not to afford protection 
to her Majesty’s subjects, whose interests 
were committed to his care. Instead of 
sheltering Mr. Dent, the noble Earl 
seemed to think that it was the duty of 
Captain Elliot to send him before the 
High Commissioner. But violence being 
apprehended, that officer had acted most 
wisely and firmly in determining that Mr. 
Dent should not surrender, The noble 
Earl ascribed the banishment of the 
English from Canton and the cessation of 
their traffic to the conduct of Captain 
Elliot; but, considering how they had 
been surrounded and imprisoned, and 
threatened to be deprived of all suste- 
nance, it was his duty to do his best to de- 
liver them from the danger and violence 
to which they were exposed, Captain 
Elliot’s application to the Portuguese go- 
vernor of Macao was also, under the cir- 
cumstances, perfectly justifiable. The 
firing on the junks at Hong Kong was 
certainly his most imprudent act ; but, con- 
sidering the circumstances in which he 
was placed, the irritation to which he had 
been subjected, and the fact that he could 
not obtain the supplies he sought for, 
even if there had been some imprudence 
in the act, he did think it should be en- 
tirely overlooked and considered in no de- 
gree blameable. The same might be said 
of the blockade established, because he 
thought a boat’s crew had fallen into the 
hands of the Chinese, and that measure 
was considered necessary to extricate 
them from the dangerous situation in 
which they were supposed to be placed. 
The noble Earl had addressed to their 
Lordships a great deal of declamation 
connected with this subject, and asked 
whether he was indifferent to the present 
state of our relations with China, and the 
condition of our revenue at home. He 
was not insensible to those matters ; he felt 
their importance and their difficulty, as 
much perhaps, as the noble Earl could ; 
but when the noble Earl called upon their 
Lordships to agree to this address, at once 
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to put an end to any hostilities at present 
meditated or likely to take place, he must 
ask whether there was any ground to sup- 
pose that if agreed to it would produce 
any such effect? On the contrary, it 
must have an entirely different effect, not 
only on any hostilities that might take 
place, but on any negotiations which 
might be instituted by the country. He 
(Viscount Melbourne) was sorry that the 
use of opium prevailed in China, just as 
he was sorry that intoxication by means 
of ardent spirits existed in this country ; 
perhaps he did not go quite to the same 
extent as the noble Earl, who maintained 
the principle of total abstinence, and 
probably considered temperance as a 
greater heresy than excess; but as far as 
regarded the intemperate use of stimulants 
or narcotics, he (Viscount Melbourne) de- 
plored it as much as the noble Earl. He 
was unquestionably sorry that the trade 
in opium had grown up to its present ex- 
tent, he was sorry, although no fault could 
be charged upon any one for it, and he 
felt great concern and regret when he saw 
the government was so connected with 
the cultivation and export of the drug; 
and, although he ,was not prepared to 
give a pledge that the cultivation should 
be discontinued, still he felt concern that 
a system should be pursued which, in the 
eyes of the world, identified the Govern- 
ment of this country in some degree with 
the propagation of the evils arising from 
the use of opium. But he begged the 
noble Earl and their Lordships to consider 
what was the actual state of the question: 
here was a great empire, of immense ex- 
tent; and if we were to believe the ac- 
counts which were given of it, of a still 
more immense population, whose desire 
for this drug was unlimited. It was found 
he believed, among all nations in which 
the use of wine and spirits was either pro- 
hibited by religion or discountenanced by 
custom, that the want was supplied by 
stimulants of another kind. It was said 
by some that the means taken in this case 
to supply the want were more deleterious 
than the use even of ardent spirits; that 
he could hardly conceive to be the case, 
The statement certainly surprised him 
very much. Of course, his surprise could 
not be put in competition with actual proof, 
but he should be astonished if the case 
against opium was as strong as_ that 
against ardent spirits or fermented liquors ; 
in the first place it was not so palatable. 
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The reason why wine and brandy were 
so dangerous was, that exclusively of the 
excitement and feeling of satisfaction 
which they produced, they were very 
agreeable to the taste. It was the union 
of these two qualities which made it so 
difficult to refrain from the use of spirits 
and fermented liquors, although it would 
perhaps be better for our health if we did. 
But these inferences of course could not 
contradict facts, and it was said that 
opium was sought for with an avidity 
almost uncontrollable. There was then 
an empire in which this demand existed, 
and there were territories of our own in 
which there was an almost unlimited power 
of raising the poppy from which the opium 
was prepared; besides this, there were 
great independent states in which the 
cultivation had been increased to an un- 
limited degree. If we limited the growth of 
the poppyin our own dominions, how could 
we put a limit to its growth in independent 
states? He imagined it was not proposed 
to do more than limit the growth; it 
could not be absolutely forbidden, for it 
furnished one of the most powerful drugs 
with which we were acquainted, and the 
physician could less dispense with it than 
with almost any other. It was one of the 
most powerful remedies for numerous 
diseases which science had discovered 
and art applied. Suppose, then, we 
succeeded in limiting the growth of the 
poppy in our own dominions, or even 
throughout the peninsula, still aiong the 
whole line of the Indus, through the 
Punjab and Scinde, the trade would con- 
tinue, and when the drug was to be had, 
it could not be supposed that our traders, 
who were as adventurous as any in the 
world, would not be engaged in carrying 
it to a profitable market. If the ad- 
dress were carried, it would only hold 
out delusive expectations which we 
should never be able to fulfil, for we 
should not have the power of restraining 
our own subjects from smuggling opium, 
and we should incur the disgrace and 
reproach of trying in vain to suppress the 
trade, and we should be accused, as we 
had been on former occasions, and parti- 
cularly with reference to the slave trade, 
of having made these demonstrations with- 
out any serious intention of putting down 
the traffic, but for the purpose of deterring 
others from engaging in the trade, in order 
that we might gain greater profit from it 
ourselves. He thought that their Lord- 
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ships hardly intended to interfere at pre- 
sent by an address to the Crown with the 
measures which were about to be taken 
for the purpose of bringing the dispute 
with China to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and he begged leave to say, that this 
address, if carried, would be considered as 
a vindication of the conduct of the Chinese 
authorities, and as a complete declaration 
in their favour. It would also have the 
effect of anticipating one of the principal 
terms which we should have to offer, 
supposing the measures now in progress 
led, as he hoped they would, to a speedy 
negotiation with the Emperor of China. 
By agreeing to such an address their 
Lordships would probably be throwing 
away one means of gaining an advantage 
in that negotiation. He thought the 
address was not quite correctly framed ; it 
commenced by expressing to her Majesty 
the deep concern of this House on learning 
that an interruption had occurred in the 
friendly relations and commercial inter- 
course which had so long subsisted with 
the Chinese empire. More could not have 
been said if the address were speaking of 
Austria or any other power with which we 
were engaged in alliance. The address 
was next ‘‘to represent to her Majesty 
that these calamities have, in the opinion 
of this House, been occasioned by British 
subjects having persevered in bringing 
opium to China, in direct and known 
violation of the laws of that empire.” He 
(Viscount Melbourne) admitted, that the 
interruption of our relations had been 
occasioned by the opium trade, which had 
been the immediate cause of bringing the 
matter to a crisis; but that trade had been 
carried on and had increased by the 
connivance of the Chinese authorities at 
the place where it was carried on. One 
high functionary, to be sure, was anxious 
for the honour of the emperor and the 
supreme government, and declared that he 
had never taken any part in the proceed- 
ings, but had been firm as the polar star ; 
but still among the imperial mandarins 
there was a general connivance at the 
trade, and, in fact, it was only by means 
of such connivance that the trade could 
possibly have arrived at the extent which 
it had reached. It was, therefore, hardly 
fair to ascribe the whole evils of the traffic 
to the obstinate perseverance of English 
traders. The address was to conclude by 
requesting that “ her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to take immediate mea- 
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sures for the prevention of such proceed- 
ings, which are so dishonourable to the 
character and so detrimental to the in- 
terests of her subjects, and by assuring 
her Majesty that if any additional powers 
should be found requisite for the purpose, 
this House will readily concur in granting 
them to her Majesty.” This appeared to 
be the most objectionable part of the 
proposed address, for it held out expecta- 
tions which there was no prospect of 
fulfilling. It would be a mere delusion. 
There were great difficulties in the way, 
the traffic being of great extent, and the 
habits on which it depended inveterate. 
He was of opinion that it should receive 
serious consideration whether a_ better 
system might not be introduced, which 
would give less encouragement to the 
traffic, and have less the appearance of 
connecting it with the Government of this 
country; but, seeing at present no means 
of accomplishing this, he could not give 
any further pledge on behalf of himself or 
the Government. 

The Duke of Wellington felt as strong 
objections as the noble Viscount did to 
the interference of the House in a question 
of this description. He should therefore 
propose to their Lordships to vote for the 
previous question, He desired to give no 
opinion as to the course which ought to be 
followed in negociating with China. He 
thought the House ought not to interfere 
and decide upon the present discussion 
that the Chinese government and the 
Chinese authorities were right, and that 
her Majesty’s subjects and her Majesty’s 
superintendent of trade upon the spot, 
and her Majesty’s Government at home, 
were wrong. He said that that question was 
one on which he desired that the House 
should forbear giving any opinion. It was 
a question on which he was not himself 
prepared to give any opinion. He might 
be prepared with the knowledge which 
was to be gathered from the blue books 
and the documents which were before 
their Lordships, but he did not know the 
force, he did not know the means, he was 
ignorant of the resources which could be 
brought to bear in order to avenge the 
insult and injury which we had sustained, 
supposing an insult had been offered 
to her Majesty and an injury had been 
done to her Majesty’s people. Therefore, 
he entreated their Lordships not to give 
any vote on this address, being determined 
himself, if he could not prevail upon their 
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Lordships to vote for the previous ques- 
tion, to give no vote at all, because he 
would not make himself responsible for a 
war or for operations, without knowing what 
means there were for carrying on opera- 
tions; nor, on the other hand, would take 
upon himself the responsibility of ad- 
vising her Majesty and the country to 
submit toan insult and to injuries such 
as he believed had never been before in- 
flicted on this country, [Hear.] He 
could prove it. He maintained that such 
insults had never been offered to any 
person residing under the protection of a 
foreign Government as had been offered 
to her Majesty’s superintendent on the 
part of the Chinese authorities. It was 
perfectly true, as had been stated by the 
noble Earl, that the opium trade was 
carried on contrary to the laws of China, 
but it was carried on with the knowledge 
of the local authorities upon the spot 
where the trade was carried on. ‘They re- 
ceived large payments by way of bribes 
or duties, or possibly both, on the impor- 
tation of opium for admission into the 
ports of China. This fact appeared by 


the voluminous and very able report upon 
their Lordships’ table. This report showed, 


that the existence of the trade, although 
forbidden by law, was perfectly well known 
to the authorities, to the Emperor himself, 
and to the principal servants of the Go- 
vernment for many years, and that a dis- 
cussion had continued for many months 
upon the question, whether the trade 
should be allowed and continued with a 
duty, or discontinued altogether. He was 
sure that the noble Earl, who contended 
so strongly for the morality of the empire 
of China would not contend that the mo- 
rality of the empire, so far as it was affected 
by the consumption of opium, would be at 
all improved by the circumstance of the 
drug being introduced at a large duty, 
instead of being introduced by means of 
smuggling and bribes paid to officers of 
the Government, and being brought from 
the exterior to the interior waters in man- 
darin boats—-that was, by boats either in 
the service of Government, or, at all 
events, under the charge of its officers. 
He did not see the force of the noble 
Earl’s argument with respect to the ille- 
gality of the trade, when it was as clear 
as possible, that it was known to the 
Government of China, and that no steps 
were taken to put it down, and that when 
it was finally put down and discontinued, 
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it was only because it was supposed to 
occasion the export of a large quantity of 
native or sycee silver. Neither the noble 
Earl nor the noble Viscount had adverted 
to a report from Captain Elliot in the 
month of February, 1837, stating that, at 
the same time, the export of native silver 
was prohibited, and the trade in opium 
would be continued and legalized. Now, 
while the noble Earl was addressing their 
Lordships, he (the Duke of Wellington) 
had looked for the date when that report 
was received, and he found that it was 
received in the month of November, 1837 ; 
so that up to this period, at all events, 
the Government in this country had reason 
to believe that the trade would be allowed 
to go on.- With respect to the trade in 
opium, as far as British interests were 
concerned, he conceived that the question 
must be looked at in another point of view. 
The trade was well known to the Govern- 
ment of India; it was well known to both 
Houses of Parliament; it was well known 
to her Majesty’s Government, as well as 
to the Government of the East-India Com. 
pany, and to the Governments preceding 
the present Administration. Hehad satupon 
a committee in that House to inquire into 


‘this, among other branches of trade, and 


he declared that one of the great objects 
which they then had in view was, that 
this trade in opium should be continued 
after the monopoly of the East - India 
Company was done away with. Questions 
were put to the witnesses, whether it were 
possible to extend the trade of India, 
particularly that branch of it which con- 
sisted of the trade in opium; and in the 


‘report of the committee of the other 


House of Parliament it was expressly 
stated to be desirable that the opium 
trade should be continued. Under these 
circumstances it was really a little hard 
to turn round upon these merchants, and 
to say, they had been guilty of an offence 
for which they ought to be punished, not 
only by the loss of their property, but by 
being absolutely abandoned by their own 
Government—to tell them that they had 
been the cause of the war, and of these 
great misfortunes, and that they should 
never have any redress whatever. He, 
for one, could not see the justice of such 
a proceeding. He wanted to see what it 
was that had immediately caused this war. 
He saw clearly it could not be opium. 
He wanted to see what was the cause of 
the war, and, then, what were the means 
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of catrying it on, and what resources there 
were, before he ventured to give any opin- 
ion on the subject. And he did entreat 
their Lordships to avoid giving any opinion 
until the last moment, either on one side 
or the other, and until they knew more of 
what were the real intentions and objects 
of the Government. It would then be 
their duty to take that course which they 
thought proper, and he hoped it would be 
to give the Government that support which 
they ought to receive, if the war was a just 
and necessary one. In the mean time, it 
would be better for their Lordships to 
avoid coming to any vote on the subject. 
He had been the more anxious concerning 
it, because he must say, that he had not 
for a long time read accounts of such pro- 
ceedings as had taken place at Canton on 
the subject of the surrender of this opium ; 
and even after the commissioner had taken 
upon himself to order the surrender of all 
the opium in the possession of her Majes- 
ty’s subjects, whether belonging to them- 
selves or consigned to them by others at 
a distance, and after arrangements had 
been made for delivering it up to the offi- 
cers of the Chinese Government at Can- 
ton, he declared he never had in his life 
seen on the part of the authorities of any 


country such language as had been written 
to Captain Elliot by the officers of the 


Chinese Government. The noble Earl 
had talked of provocation having been 
given to the Chinese government by the 
language of British subjects. Why, there 
might have been such provocation, but he 
saw plenty of provocation given by other 
nations. At the same time, he never 
heard of a person filling a high station in 
another country being treated in such a 
manner as Captain Elliot had been treated 
by the authorities of the Chinese govern- 
ment at Canton. He said, as an English- 
man, he had passed fifty years of his life 
in the honourable service of this country. 
and he could not bear to see that a ser- 
vant of the British Government doing his 
duty in his situation at Canton should be 
treated in a manner and with language | 
such as that which would not have been 
used to the meanest criminal in any other 
country in the world. Cuptain Elliot had 
been charged with an attempt to deceive, 
with every meanness and low conduct that | 
could be imputed to any man; he had | 
been cut off from all provisions, from all | 
means of subsistence, from almost all the | 
common comforts and decencies of life ; | 
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and this, in order toforce him to do what ? 
—that which this gentleman stated he was 
ready to do—viz., to surrender the whole 
of the opium into the hands of the Chinese 
government ; and, in point of fact, he did 
so surrender it. His noble Friend had 
stated that this war, or this war that is to 
be, was to be attributed to the opium 
trade; but there was no British opium 
in China at the time these other outrages 
were committed. At the time when the 
language he alluded to was held, it was so 
he would admit, and, as far as he was 
able to judge, would have been the cause 
of war; but at the time he was now 
speaking of, there was no such thing; the 
Chinese had got orders for the whole of it, 
and a gentleman had gone down the river 
to deliver it all over to them. In fact, 
they had got it all, and it had either been 
sent to Pekin, or had been destroyed. 
But the war had risen out of another set of 
circumstances, and first of all, a claim 
for the surrender of Englishmen to be put 
to death, because a Chinese had lost his 
life in an affray. That was one cause of 
the war. Captain Elliot had, as became 
him as an officer, inquired whether or not 
any of certain persons who had been on 
shore had been guilty of this murder; and 
the result of that inquiry was, that he 
could not bring it home to any one nor 
had he reason to suspect any one. 
The Chinese government, however, still 
insisted on it that those six men who had 
been on shore were to be given up, al- 
though Captain Elliot had made inquiry, 
and declared that there was no reason to 
believe that any one of them had been 
guilty of the murder of the Chinese. And 
this was one of the causes of the war. 
Another cause was, that a promise had 
been made that matters should be restored 
to their former state in proportion as the 
opium should be delivered up; that the 
British inhabitants should resume the use 
of their servants; that they should have 
the common comforts of life, provisions, 
and that which was necessary for their 
subsistence ; and, finally, that trade should 
be opened, and matters should return to 
their usual course. Having received that 
promise, it was discovered that this Chi- 
nese had lost his life in an affray with 
American seamen as well as Europeans, 
who were on shore at thetime, And then 
there was advanced a fourth proposition, 
which was this—that the captain of every 
vessel proceeding to the Canton river, was 
C2 
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to sign a bond, submitting himself and 
all on board his ship to be dealt with ac- 
cording to the law of China. The noble 
Lord had found fault with Captain Elliot 
for interfering in this matter, and in ano- 
ther matter also; but that appeared to him 
most extraordinary, and tended to prove, 
that the noble Lord, although he had paid 
great attention to that particular book 
which had been laid on their Lordships’ 
Table, was not very well acquainted with 
former transactions in that country. Had 
he been so, he would have found, that the 
traders had invariably refused to deliver 
up their men, and would rather have 
broken off the trade than give up British 
subjects to be dealt with according to the 
law of China. He was of opinion that 
Captain Elliot did no more than his duty, 
and the manner in which it was done was 
much to Captain Elliot’s credit, because 
it showed great firmness on his part in 
resisting the demand. He said it would 


have been most unjust if Captain Elliot 
had given up those six men to be dealt 
with according to the laws of China—to 
be put to death—when he was convinced, 
from the inquiry he had made, that none 
of them were guilty of the crime with 
which they were charged. Then there 


was another circumstance for which cap- 
tain Elliot was blamed, and that was the 
protection that he had given to Mr. Dent. 
After it had been said that the opium 
trade should not be continued, it was sup- 
posed that this Mr. Dent had been a 
party very much concerned in it, and had 
made a large fortune, as he believed many 
had, in this illicit trade ; and Captain 
Elliot was blamed, because he, her Majes- 
ty’s representative in that country, the 
superintendent of our trade, and charged 
with her Majesty’s affairs in chief in China, 
should have stepped forward and said he 
would not allow that gentleman to be given 
over to the Chinese government to be 
treated as they might think proper. He 
should be ashamed of the name of an 
Englishman if he could have found one in 
her Majesty’s service capable of giving up 
a gentleman under such circumstances. It 
was his duty, he would say, to protect Mr. 
Dent, ay, even to shedding the last drop 
of his own blood. He had no right to 
give up that gentleman, who was living 
under the protection of the British Go- 
vernment in China. It was his duty to 
protect him, he did protect him, as he 
ought to have done; and he(the Duke of 
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Wellington) should ever approve of his 
conduct. It would have been impossible 
for him, it would have been a total dere- 
liction of his duty, if he had given up Mr. 
Dent to be destroyed by the Chinese go- 
vernment. Then the noble Lord told their 
Lordships there was a great deal of diffi- 
culty on the subject of this fourth proposi- 
tion, as the Americans had accepted it. 
But the Americans had also given up their 
seamen, on former occasions, to be dealt 
with according to the Chinese law. He 
was sorry for it. He wished they had not 
done so. They would have done better to 
have taken a leaf out of our book, and to 
have followed the example of the East- 
India Company, by putting an end to 
trade rather than risk the life of one of her 
majesty’s subjects by giving him over to 
such authorities. These were facts which 
he now brought under the notice of their 
Lordships; but he would intreat their lord- 
ships not to pronounce an opinion on the 
subject to-night, not to interpose their au- 
thority in respect to transactions ‘of this 
description, so as to encourage a notion 
that their Lordships had cast blame on an 
hon, officer engaged in these transactions. 
Captain Elliot had been placed, from the 
very commencement of the period when 
he undertook this service, in a very unfor- 
tunate and critical position. He confessed 
that from the beginning he had never ap- 
proved of the system on which we had 
been acting with regard to China. What 
his opinion was originally he had already 
stated to the House. There were present 
on the records of their Lordships’ House 
amendments moved by him to the China 
Trade Bill, and the other bill connected 
with China, in order to induce the Go- 
vernment and Parliament to continue the 
trade in the hands of the East-India Com- 
pany simultaneously with her Majesty’s 
subjects at large, and to leave in the 
hands of the East-India Company most 
particularly the management of the whole 
with the Chinese government at Canton, 
Some noble Lords now present would re- 
collect that that was his opinion. He did 
not know whether that was also the opin- 
ion of many others; but that was the 
course which he then recommended, and 
he protested against the bill when it 
passed, because that amendment was not 
adopted. He was of the same opinion still, 
and he thought, if they looked through 
the history of our transactions in China, 
they would see that that opinion had been 
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already confirmed. But that of which he 
particularly disapproved was, that the Go- 
vernment had not carried into execution 
themselves the measures which they chalk- 
ed out originally, and which at this mo- 
ment they had left undone. He did not 
mean to say, that the adoption of those 
measures would have entirely precluded 
the events which had happened, though 
he believed that would have had that 
effect ; for, in our intercourse with China, 
we had made such an impression on the 
minds of the Chinese of justice and fair- 
ness in our proceedings, that we might 
have hoped to have avoided some of the 
violence under which we had suffered. 
Now, one thing that had not been done 
up to the present moment, had been the 
establishment of a court of judicature. 
That court had been repeatedly called for 
by every one of the gentlemen who had 
been in the situation of superintendent, 
and whose letters were contained in the 
volume of papers on their Lordships’ table, 
and most particularly by Captain Elliot, 
and even up to the very last moment when 
his letters had been received. And the 
noble Earl should have adverted to that 
point in considering this question. The 


Act of Parliament gave to her Majesty 


the power of regulating the trade of her 
subjects in China by an order in council. 
Where was that order in council? There 
was no such order. That order in council 
had never been issued to this day. The 
noble Lord blamed the superintendent be- 
cause he did not send away the ships as 
they came in—because he did not order 
the owners of those ships to do certain 
things; and at last it was said he found 
he had not the power of doing it. That 
was to say, when he came to the extremity 
of starvation, and he and all the British 
population wanted subsistence, he was 
under the necessity of prevailing with all 
of them to give up the opium, and of 
taking it in the name of her Majesty, un- 
dertaking at the same time that the Go- 
vernment should pay for all that was given 
up. But he had no authority by an order 
in council to enable him to perform that 
service. He performed it at his own risk; 
and this country and the Government 
owed him thanks for performing the ser- 
vice at that risk, and by an act of courage 
and self-devotion, such as few men had 
ever had an opportunity of showing, and 
probably still fewer would have shown. 
Then there was another thing, From the 
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commencement of the period at which 
this gentleman had charge of the station 
at Canton, he had been crying out fora 
naval force. Those gentlemen who pre- 
ceded him did the same. Mr. Davis did 
the same, and so did Sir George Robin- 
son. He believed that, up to this period, 
there was no naval force at the station of 
the superintendent. The conduct of the 
Chinese, the threats that were held out at 
a very early period, even during the time 
of Lord Napier, all clearly showed that a 
large naval force was necessary; and all 
the superintendents had repeatedly de- 
sired to have the assistance of a naval 
force. It was necessary not only to give 
the superintendent the authority of a naval 
force in his political negotiations with the 
Chinese government, but it was also neces- 
sary for the management of her Majesty’s 
subjects themselves. If their Lordships 
read the papers on their table with atten- 
tion, they would sce that some of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in China threatened that 
they would make war themselves with 
China—that they would fit out vessels to 
cruize against China in consequence of 
the seizure in the river of some of the 
smuggling boats. The authority of the 
order in council would have been neces- 
sary, as well as the naval force, in order 
to enable the superintendent to deal with 
those persons. as he ought to have done; 
and it was possible—he did not go so far 
as to say probable—that if the superin- 
tendent had been strengthened as he 
ought to have been by means of a naval 
force to carry on his duty, it was possible, 
he said, that he might have prevented 
things going to the extent to which, not- 
withstanding all his efforts—and he (the 
Duke of Wellington) would admit that he 
had made all efforts in his power—things 
had gone, and might have made them go 
in the way in which they ought to have 
gone. Under these circumstances, he 
again entreated their Lordships not to 
agree to the address moved by the noble 
Lord; but to vote for the motion which 
he meant to submit to them—namely, the 
previous question. That motion did not 
call on their Lordships to pledge them- 
selves in any way as to what might be 
done hereafter on this question of opium ; 
and at the same time it did not approve 
of the conduct of China, of which they 
were asked to approve by the noble Earl. 
In respect to putting down the trade in 
opium, he did not see any right this coun- 
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try had to interfere with the Indian Go- 
vernment to put an end to the growth of 
opium in their territories. He did not 
know that this country had any right to 
interfere with the opium monopoly, or any 
part of the revenue of India. But that 
was another question. What this country 
had a right to do was, not to encourage 
illicit trade anywhere; it was not for this 
country to interfere with the revenue laws 
of China or of any other country in the 
world. If our merchants went to China, 
they should do as they did in Spain, or 
Portugal, or France, or any other country. 
Under the circumstances, he must vote 
against the motion of his noble Friend. 


Lord Lyltetton agreed with the noble 
Duke, that the Chinese had now put them- 
selves in the wrong, though they had for- 
merly been in the right, and had thereby 
rendered war inevitable. British subjects 
had, however, originally caused the war, 
and blame must rest somewhere. By the 
terms of the noble Earl's motion, their 
Lordships were not called upon to discuss 
that question now. He could not look 
upon the war but with feelings of the 
deepest regret, and he could not sympathize 
with the feelings of exultation with which 
some persons talked of prosecuting this most 
rigorous quarrel to a righteous end. He 
feared that nothing deserving the epithet 
righteous belonged to it, and that nothing 
deserving the name of triumph would re- 
sult from it, though he trusted that the 
issue might place our commercial relations 
with China on a fair and just footing with 
respect both to us and to the Chinese go- 
vernment. With great reluctance he must 
vote against the motion of the noble Earl. 


Lord Colchester said, that though it 
might be difficult to enforce obedience upon 
our merchants to abstain from the opium 
trade, we might leave the Chinese govern- 
ment to themselves. Previous to the ar- 
rival of the Imperial Commissioner at Can- 
ton, an edict had been issued, the last of a 
series of warnings addressed to the foreign 
merchants, reminding them of former egicts 
against the opium trade, and of the execu- 
tion of native offenders, and desiring them 
to send away the opium vessels, and con- 
fine themselves to lawful trade, or the Em- 
peror would close the ports for ever. Of 
this warning our merchants took no notice. 
Under these circumstances, the Imperial 
Commissioner, on his arrival, considered 
which of two measures he should adopt— 
to expel the opium vessels by force, or to 
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scize the merchants. It appeared that he 
had at first intended to adopt the former ; 
but at length he sent for Mr. Dent, as the 
principal opium merchant, who refused to 
go. In this resolution to resist the order 
of the Imperial Commissioner, the mer- 
chants concurred, and ultimately Captain 
Elliot himself, who consequently identified 
himself with them. Although it might 
be contrary to our notions to confine foreign 
merchants to their own houses, yet it was 
not so according to the notions of the 
Chinese, in whose view the whole society 
had identified themselves with the opium 
trade. The Commissioner might be wrong 
in this; but at least he carried into effect 
the Emperor’s edict, and seized the opium, 
without any shedding of blood, and by only 
confining the merchants for a few days. 
He could not agree with the noble Earl, 
however, that this was the only cause of 
the war. The Imperial Commissioner had 
been justified up to that point ; but, as the 
noble Duke had said, he had done other 
acts which were not justifiable, and espe- 
cially demanding an English subject in re- 
turn for the life of a Chinese. The Chi- 
nese law of homicide should be attended to. 
By that law all homicides were considered 
capital crimes, not only such as were ac- 
companied by malice, but any killing what- 
ever. This was a state of the law which 
our merchants could never submit to, and 
which, in our negotiations with the Chi- 
nese, should be borne in mind. Much as 
he deprecated war, he trusted that our 
course of proceeding would be made so 
clear in the eyes of all Europe, that what- 
ever might be the result, this country 
would be justified, and that no demand for 
remuneration would be made, still less an 
attempt to obtain territorial acquisitions. 
Lord Ellenborough said, he should not 
have offered himself to their Lordships’ 
notice if it had not been for an observation 
of the noble Viscount as to the conduct of 
the negotiation with the Chinese. The 
noble Viscount had objected to the last 
part of the address of the noble Earl, that 
her Majesty be entreated to prevent these 
proceedings in China, and to grant further 
powers to the superintendent for that pur- 
pose, the noble Viscount objecting that it 
would hold out delusive expectations, and 
he went further, and said that, by agreeing 
to it, their Lordships would embarrass her 
Majesty’s Government in their negotiations 
with the Chinese government, and preju- 
dice the whole discussion. He thought 
that this was a subject for serious conside- 
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ration. If the noble Viscount was right, 
as he believed he was, that we could not 
prevent the smuggling of opium into China, 
how could it become a subject of negotia- 
tion, and how could we make any proposi- 
tion to the Chinese government that we 
would endeavour to prevent the smuggling 
of the commodity—how could we do so in 
good faith, if it was impracticable on our 
part to prevent the smuggling? He trusted 
that in all our communications with the 
Chinese government we should act with 
perfect good faith, The noble Viscouut 
had said he hoped that the opium trade 
would be placed on a different footing, and 
that the connexion of our Indian govern- 
ment with it would be made less apparent. 
He (Lord Ellenborough) did not under- 
stand that this was to be a principle of 
negotiation with the Chinese government, 
if it was, how could we offer that as a real 
proposition which was only to be apparent? 
But how could we make the connexion Jess 
apparent? The whole connexion of the 
Indian government with the opium trade 
was this :--The East-India Company gave 
leave to any one to cultivate the poppy, on 
condition that the opium should be fur- 
nished to the government at certain prices, 
and it was sold by the government at peri- 
odical sales, which yielded a weeny? 

his 


profit of nearly 1,500,000/. a year. 
was supposed to be an encouragement of 
the oplum trade; a tax of 1,500,000/. a 
year imposed on opium was treated as an 
encouragement, whereas if a direct tax 
were substituted, the connexion of the go- 


vernment would still be the same. Was it 
to be expected that throughout the whole 
territory of India we should prohibit the 
cultivation of the poppy, giving up a mil- 
lion and a half a year paid by foreigners, 
and transfer the tax upon our own subjects? 
But it was well known that more than 
half the opium which went from India to 
China was Malwa opium, and if its culti- 
vation in British India was prohibited, the 
quantity from Malwa would be doubled. 
This was not mere speculation, for the ex- 
periment had been tried. About 20 years 
ago, the East-India Company, endeavour- 
ing to monopolize the whole opium trade, 
entered into treaties with all the Malwa 
chiefs, except one, that the cultivation of 
opium in their territories should be dimi- 
nished, and that the drug should be deli- 
vered to the company’s government at a 
certain price. These treaties continued 
for seven or eight years, and what was the 
consequence? The system produced such 
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a feeling of hostility to the East-India 
Company’s government, and that of the 
native princes, that commissioners were 
despatched to inquire into the operation of 
the treaties, and, with the exception of one, 
they agreed in the necessity of abrogating 
them. But did the system prevent smug- 
gling? Not in the slightest degree. The 
contraband opium was conveyed by a cir- 
cuitous route by Bhaugulpore and Omer- 
kote, descended the Indus, and was carried 
to the Portuguese ports of Diu and De- 
maun, and thence exported to China. At 
that time no less than 4,500 chests a year 
went to China in this way. He well re- 
collected, 11 or 12 years ago, entertaining 
a notion that the system of smuggling 
might be stopped by purchasing of the 
Portuguese government the ports of Diu 
and Demaun, so as to secure the monopoly. 
For that system, that of granting passes 
was substituted, but he believed that the 
smuggling trade still eontinued to a great 
extent, from the small number of passes. 
The conclusion he had come to was, that 
the smuggling trade would continue, and 
that if we got rid of the cultivation of 
opium in the company’s territories, it 
would be grown to an equal extent in 
other provinces, and the same quantity 
would go to China, whilst we should lose 
a million and a half a year, paid by the 
subjects of China, to which extent it would 
be necessary to tax our own subjects. But 
morals and Christian principles had been 
introduced into the discussion of this ques- 
tion, and had been blended with commer- 
cial views; it had been said, that if opium 
was not sent to China, more broadcloth 
would be sent, and in a petition to this 
House the arguments against the opium 
trade had been put in this order—first, 
that its abolition would increase the ex- 
portation of broadcloth ; secondly, that it 
would be a compliance with Christian prin- 
— But he hoped that neither this 

ouse, nor the other House, would be led 
to adopt, on the supposition of a great in- 
crease in the exportation of broadcloth, an 
experiment which would be injurious to 
our Indian subjects, and not only not dimi- 
nish, but greatly increase, the trade in 
opium. We had tried to extinguish the 
slave trade, but we had not succeeded ; 
and if we endeavoured to put down the 
opium trade, we might give to that trade, 
as Captain Elliot apprehended, a piratical 
character. Finally, he did hope that our 
trade would be placed on a different and 
on a better footing ; and he further trusted 
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that her Majesty’s Government would avoid 
all measures injurious to British subjects in 
that quarter of the world, or calculated to 
increase the existing evils, of which there 
was such strong reason to complain. 

Lord Ashburton observed, that even if 
we applied all our efforts to satisfy the 
Chinese government, he believed that we 
should be unable to effect that object ; and 
he could not but feel that there were cir- 
cumstances attending these transactions of 
a description which did not make the 
country enter into this contest with as 
much good feeling, and as much confidence 
as if the occasion were altogether different. 
At the same time he felt that we had no 
alternative—that we must make some de- 
monstration of force. The authorities at 
Pekin imagined that England trembled at 
their name, and he must say, that he 
thought they would never give us credit 
for being influenced by those considera- 
tions of humanity upon which the noble 
Earl laid so much stress. All his human- 
ity, he was sure, would be thrown away 
upon the Chinese. He could not but fur- 
ther observe that no pains had been taken 
in this matter by way of negotiation or 
discussion with the Chinese. Some of their 
papers were equal to any that Europeans 
could produce; they were a much more 


understanding people, and a much more 
understanding government, than was gene- 
rally supposed; and he thought that if 
proper pains and care were taken, the 
whole matter might be brought to an ami- 


cable adjustment. It was impossible that 
a people who reasoned so acutely should 
not be open to reason. He was the more 
confident in his belief that reason and ne- 
gotiation could not fail to lead to beneficial 
results, when he recollected the success 
which attended various missions from this 
country to China. Those missions had 
been attended with considerable success, 
and he saw no reason why similar experi- 
ments should not again be tried. The 
Chinese were a sensible and well-judging 
people ; he confessed that, looking at their 
papers, he could not help thinking so, and 
the first thing needful was to convince 
them that we desired nothing more than 
to carry on trade peaceably and in good 
faith. At these objects he thought the 
Queen’s Government should aim, endea- 
vouring at the same time, as far as possible, 
to remedy the ill effects resulting from past 
mismanagement—for example, the extreme 
mismanagement of leaving a British officer 
for so long a time without any system of 
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arrangement or decision, the people under 
him, and the Chinese government with 
whom he had to deal, being both equally 
ignorant of the nature and extent of the 
authority with which he was clothed, or 
the purposes for which he was sent out. 
He quite agreed with those who thought 
that a naval force ought to make its appear- 
ance on the coast of China; he thought 
that the Chinese government should be 
overawed by its presence ; nevertheless, he 
could not help complaining that Parliament 
knew so little on this subject ; they knew 
that a great armament was going out, but 
that was all. They knew nothing of the 
number, or the nature of the force. Again 
to revert to the subject of negotiations, he 
must be permitted to say, that they ought 
to be had recourse to, notwithstanding all 
that might already have taken place, and 
he thought that such negotiations should 
by all means be preceded or accompanied 
by a direct communication from the Queen 
to the Emperor of China. It was likewise 
his opinion that the negotiators for such a 
purpose ought not to be taken from the 
quarter-deck, but rather from amongst 
those who could practise the swaviter in 
modo, as well as the fortiter in re. He felt 
strongly persuaded that the occasion was 
one in which no pains should be spared for 
the purpose of bringing about an amicable 
result, and even if the Governor-general of 
India could, without detriment to the pub- 
lic service, proceed upon a mission to China, 
he should be requested to undertake it. 

Earl Stanhope, in reply, said, that the 
observations which he had felt himself 
called upon to address to their Lordships, 
had not yet been answered ; he had not 
taken exception to the conduct of Govern- 
ment because of his objection to the use of 
intoxicating substances, though for years 
past he had the honour to be a teetotaller ; 
on the contrary, he founded his objections 
to their proceedings upon the principles of 
international law. The noble and illus- 
trious Duke had moved the previous ques< 
tion, a course which was very proper when 
a subject was not proper to be discussed ; 
and he could not help saying that the noble 
and illustrious Duke would have taken a 
more manly course if he had met his mo- 
tion by a direct negative. However their 
Lordships might deal with his motion, he 
should at least have the satisfaction of re- 
cording his sentiments on the journal of 
their Lordships’ proceedings. 

Amendment passed without a division, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 12, 1840. 


MinutEs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Busfield, from 
Bradford, against, and by Sir R. Hill, from several places, 
for, Church Extension—By Mr. Duff, from several 
places, against the Convention with France concerning 
the Fishing on our Coasts——By Mr. V. Stuart, from 
Waterford, against the Flour Importation Bill.—By Mr. 
Langdale, from the Catholics of Liverpool, against the 
Marriage Act.—By Mr. Villiers, from a number of places, 
for the Repeal of the Corn-laws—By Mr. Thorneley, 
from Liverpool, for a Reduction of the Duty on Coffee. 


Writ ror Luptow.] The Earl of 
Darlington rose to bring again under 
the consideration of the House, with 
a painful recollection of what had 
passed last night, the same motion which 
he had then brought forward. It was 
not for him to enter into the details 
of those proceedings, but he must say, 
it would be well if they could be effaced 
from the journals altogether. As, how- 
ever, reports of what had occurred had 
gone forth to the public—reports which he 
was sure would be received by the country 
with astonishment only equalled by dis- 
gust—it would be but proper that the 
public should be put in possession of the 
facts as nearly as possible as they did take 
place, so that the public might have an 
opportunity of judging which party was 
in the right, and which party was in the 
wrong. Having looked at the public 
prints, he found that a slight inaccuracy 
gave a different impression as to the state 
of the case, and as his reason for refusing 
to accede to the request of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, did not appear in that point of 
view which he intended, he was desirous 
to correct the misstatement, and remove a 
wrong impression in that respect. It ap- 
peared in the public prints as if the re- 
quest had merely been to postpone the 
motion for the writ from Monday to 
Thursday, and if that had been the case, 
and if he had understood it was only de- 
sired to be postponed for three days, he 
should have acceded, but he thought it 
would be recollected by all hon. Mem- 
bers, that he did not peremptorily refuse 
the request, on the contrary, if he had 
understood the postponement was merely 
desired from Monday to Thursday, and 
that on Thursday no further postpone- 
ment would be required, or opposition 
offered, he would have been perfectly 
ready to accede. To that statement so 
made the hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
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E. J. Stanley) gave no answer, indeed, the 
only answer he received was, the cry of 
‘*No, no; go,on.” He therefore had no 
alternative but to proceed with his mo- 
tion, and that he was justified in the 
course he had taken was, he thought, 
abundantly shown by the unequivocally 
expressed opinion of the majority of the 
House. That being the case, he had na- 
turally expected, that no further opposi- 
tion would be made after the decision of a 
full House, composed of 450 Members 
had been most fairly taken after full no- 
tice, and by a majority of 11. It ap- 
peared, however, that the disappointnent 
of a certain number of hon. Members, 
who had been in the minority contrary to 
their expectations, was so great, that they 
were unable to stifle their passions, or re- 
strain their resentment, and_ therefore 
they determined, notwithstanding the de- 
cision of the majority had been in favour 
of his motion, to make use of those forms 
of the House of which every Member 
had certainly the right to avail himself, 
but which the public out of doors did not 
understand. The means given to a mi- 
nority to defeat the majority was a defect 
which it would be necessary to remedy if 
carried on to the extent exercised last 
night. There was, perhaps, no person in 
that House more conversant with minori- 
ties than he was, for, during the twenty- 
eight years he had been in Parliament, it 
had, with the exception of one short Ses- 
sion, been his misfortune invariably to sit 
on the Opposition benches. He had, 
therefore, been in many minorities, and 
though he was far from contending, that 
the minorities were always in the wrong, 
still he held, that the minority either in 
the House of Commons or elsewhere was 
bound to be content to bow to the decision 
of the majority. If such was not the 
case, it would be impossible that public 
business could be carried on. It was not 
for him to guess what course would be 
pursued to-night, but this he felt bound 
to say, that the House having decided 
that the time had arrived when the writ 
ought to issue, he should feel it his 
duty, if now defeated, to bring forward 
the motion every evening, and, much as 
he should lament it, he should, if, instead 
of twenty Members, as the hon. Member 
for Finsbury had last night said, he had 
only three Members to back him, stop the 
progress of all public business until the 
writ was issued, Under these circum- 
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stances he had nothing more to add than 
to move, that the Speaker do issue his 
warrant to the clerk of the Crown to make 
out a new writ for electing a burgess to 
serve in the present Parliament for the 
borough of Ludlow, the last election of a 
burgess to serve in Parliament for the 
said borough having been determined to 
be void. 

Mr. LE. J. Stanley begged to say a few 
words in answer to what had fallen from 
the noble Lord who had again submitted 
the present motion to the House. He 
agreed with the noble Lord, that the 
country would form a just appreciation of 
the proceedings which had taken place 
last night. A complexion had been at- 
tempted to be given to the proeeedings 
of last night which was not warranted, 
and it seemed to be inferred, that he 
had made a mere personal request for a 
postponement of the motion, and not 
on behalf of his noble Friend, the Se- 
cretary for the Colonies, who desired, 
and was anxious to be present when the 
motion was brought on. He thought 
he should be able to show, that this was 
not a fair representation of what had 
taken place. He would first refer to the 
reports which had appeared of the pro- 
ceedings on the subject on Friday evening, 
in order to show the view he had taken. 
In the Times of Saturday he found it re- 
porte d thus :— 

*« Sir John Walsh said, he had just received 
a communication from the hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr, E. J. Stan- 
ley), that the noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, wished to be present in his place 
when the motion for the issuing the Cambridge 
writ was moved; he, therefore, would put off 
his motion until Thursday next.” 

He mentioned this to show, that the 
Cambridge writ was put off in order that 
his noble Friend might be present when it 
was moved. In the same paper he was 
reported, after some observations by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. T. Dun- 
combe), with respect to an interference 
with the corn-law motion, to have said :— 

‘‘ That as the hon. Member for Sudbury 
(Sir J. Walsh) had consented to postpone his 
motion to meet the wishes of his (Mr. E. J. 
Stanley’s) noble Friend, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, he trusted no opposition would be 
offered to the arrangement.” 

He found, that in the Morning Post, 
after some observations by the noble Lord 
opposite, he (Mr. E. J. Stanley) was re- 
ported to have said ;— 
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“* That he distinctly told the noble Lord that 
morning, that it was the anxious wish of his 
noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) to be present, 
and that it was his intention to propose some 
measure calculated to check the system of cor- 
ruption that had been so extensively practised, 
according to the reports of the Cambridge and 
Ludlow committees.” 

And the report in the Times was :— 


‘* Mr. Stanley said, it was at the express 
desire of the noble Lord he had made the re- 
quest, as the noble Lord was desirous of sug- 
gesting some measure to check the corruption 
which was increasing to such an alarming 
extent.” 

Now he thought these quotations se- 
lected from papers which advocated dif- 
ferent political principles from those he 
professed, were fair representations of what 
had taken place, and therefore he ap- 
pealed to the House and the country whe- 
ther he had not distiactly rested his case 
for a postponement upon the unavoidable 
absence of the noble Lord, and his anx- 
iety to be present when the motion was 
made. He could not say, whether the 
noble Lord intended to oppose the issuing 
of the writ, nor what ulterior measures he 
intended, but he had expressly stated the 
noble Lord’s desire to propose some mea- 
sure calculated to check the corruption 
which had been proved to exist. He 
merely rose now to explain the matter, in 
order to set himself right before the pub- 
lic, and to show, that he had asked for no- 
thing which had not almost invariably 
been given on such appeals being made 
to the consideration of the House. The 
appeal made by the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire, to be allowed to 
postpone his motion a few nights since, 
had been cheerfully and cordially re- 
sponded to and granted, and he might 
further instance the postponement in ano- 
ther place of a motion of the gravest im- 
portance to meet the convenience of a 
noble and learned Lord who happened to 
be absent in the country. These showed, 
the concession to these appeals was mere 
matter of courtesy and favour, and there- 
fore the postponement he had asked was 
neither unusual nor one usually refused. 
Again, he thought in this case, that he 
might fairly ask for a postponement, for 
this was not the case of a writ issued on 
the death or accession to office of a Mem- 
ber, but the case of a writ being issued after 
a grave and solemn consideration of a mass 
of evidence specially reported by a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and 
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showing that bribery and treating existed 
in Ludlow to a large extent. That report 
and evidence the House had thought it 
due to itself to have printed, with a view 
to its consideration for ulterior measures. 
Such being the case, and his noble Friend, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, having 
expressed a desire to be present at the 
debate, with a view to introduce some 
measure to check these practices, and 
seeing also that the evidence had not been 
published more than one week, he could 
not think he had asked too much, when 
he requested a postponement of the motion 
for three days, until his noble Friend was 
able to appear in his place. 

The Earl of Darlington said, that, of 
course, he was not answerable for what 
appeared in the public papers; but the 
hon. Gentleman appeared to have some 
misconception of what had passed between 
them when the hon. Gentleman called on 
him yesterday morning. Did the hon. 
Gentleman then tell him that he came to 
make the request at the desire or on ac- 
count of the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies? He was convinced the 
hon. Gentleman did not. It was true, the 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think it desir- 
able that the discussion on the two writs 
should come on together, and he told the 
hon. Gentleman he was taken by surprise, 
and must consider the request. He did 
so, and sent an answer, in which he pro- 
posed a condition; that condition was not 
accepted, and therefore he had proceeded 
with his motion. 

Mr. E. J. Stanley observed, that as far 
as he remembered, he had stated to the 
noble Lord opposite, that which he had 
just now stated ; he was not sure that he 
had told the noble Lord opposite he came 
from the noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Colonies. 

Mr. Horsman wished to make two or 
three remarks upon the course he had felt 
it his duty to take on this question. The 
report and resolutions of the committee, he 
thought, rendered it necessary for the 
House to take some step prior to the 
issuing of the writ. Though there was 
nothing alleged before the committee as to 
a general system of bribery, still there were 
allegations of a general system of treating 
which counsel expressed a wish to be per- 
mitted to prove. The committee refused 
to comply with that request, and he had 
therefore thought that before the writ was 
issued, the attention of the House ought 
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to be drawn to the subject, and some 
opinion expressed by the House as to the 
course the committee had taken. He did 
not wish to provoke discussion now by 
going into the evidence, but he must call the 
attention of the House to the close of the 
proceedings of the committee. He found 
from the report that ‘counsel and parties 
were called in and informed, that in conse- 
quence of a communication which was made 
to the committee yesterday by Mr. Austen, 
the committee had come to the following 
resolution ; —-‘ That Henry Clive, Esq., by 
his agents, was guilty of treating at the last 
election for the borough of Ludlow ;’ and 
the chairman added, that he was directed 
by the committee to ask the parties whe- 
ther, the committee having come to that 
resolution, it was their wish to proceed. 
Mr. Cockburn stated— 


“ That the object of those for whom he ap- 
peared in proceeding further was to prove acts 
of bribery, with a view to the matter being 
thoroughly investigated hereafter. After a 
discussion between the committee and counsel, 
Mr, Cockburn stated, that after the suggestion 
of the committee, he would conclude the evi- 
dence which had been commenced with re- 
spect to the vote of Timothy Meyrick, and 
then leave the case in the hands of the com- 
mittee.” 


So far, treating had only been estab- 
lished; but, as Mr, Cockburn expressed 
his wish to establish bribery also, Mr. 
Meyrick was again examined, and after 
that examination the committee reported 
the following resolution :— 


** That Mr, Henry Clive was, by his agents, 
guilty of bribery at the last election for the 
borough of Ludlow.”? 


These were the grounds upon which he 
made the motion which he had last night 
submitted to the House; for he thought 
the circumstances detailed in the evidence 
should be thoroughly considered before a 
new writ was issued. When he heard the 
request made last night for a postpone- 
ment of the motion for issuing the writ, 
he, in common with many other hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial side of the 
House, thought it would be complied with. 
He was satisfied, that there was some 
misunderstanding in the case, or Gentle- 
men opposite would not have refused to 
grant the short delay. As there was now 
but a difference of two days, he thought 
it would be better to come to an under- 
standing as to whether some arrangement 
might not be made. If not, he should 
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conclude with a motion similar to that 
which he made last night. The hon. 
Member moved, that a select committee 
be appointed to inquire into the extent to 
which treating, bribery, and intimidation 
prevailed at the late and former elections 
for the borough of Ludlow, and that in 
the meantime the issuing of the writ be 
suspended. 

Mr. T. S. Duncombe seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Viscount Palmerston expressed a wish 
to have the question of the new writ post- 
poned, so as to leave it open to his noble 
Friend, the Secretary for the Colonies, to 
state the course which upon due reflection 
he should think proper to pursue. As he 
(Lord Palmerston) had had no oppor- 
tunity of communicating lately with his 
noble Friend, he could not undertake to 
say what that course was likely to be. He 
regretted that his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth, instead of the pre- 
sent amendment, had moved the adjourn- 
ment of the question to Thursday ; but 
still, if the House preferred dividing on 
the present amendment, he should feel 
himself compelled to vote with his hon. 
Friend. He regretted that Gentlemen 


opposite persisted in refusing what he 


considered but a fair accommodation under 
the present circumstances, namely, the 
adjournment of the question until Thurs- 
day next. 

The House divided on the question: 
Ayes 216; Nocs 180: Majority 36. 
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Mr. Warburton rose to move a resolution 
similar to the one which he moved last 
night. He would ask the House what would 
be the effect upon all the other boroughs 
in the kingdom if the delinquency of Lud- 


low were to be passed over? 


He would 


move that the debate be adjourned until 
the earliest day on which the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, could 


attend in his place. 


He should like to 


hear what shield of protection the noble 
Lord was prepared to throwover the other 
boroughs, so as to guard them from similar 
contamination, if he succeeded in procur- 
ing the issue of a new writ for the borough 


of Ludlow. 


For himself he was influenced 


by no party motive in the course which he 
pursued, as he did not know in what way 
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either party in the borough would be in- 
fluenced by the delay. 

Mr. C. Wood could not help expressing 
a hope that the course which had been 
pursued on the previous night was not 
now about to be renewed. The request 
which had been made in the first instance 
to postpone the issue of the writ until 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, could attend, was not, he con- 
ceived, an unreasonable request on the 
part of his side of the House, or one which 
might not have been readily granted by 
the other, without any great detriment to 
the interests of the borough or its con- 
Stitutional right of electing a Member to 
serve in Parliament. For that reason he 
had voted for the postponement, but as 
that was refused by the House, he thought 
the House ought to abide by the decision. 
The course which had been pursued on 
the previous evening was not, in his 
Opinion, a proper course, or one that 
ought to be persevered in on the present 
occasion. It formed a most dangerous 
precedent as to the mode in which the 
business of that House ought to be carried 
on. It was a privilege which he thought 
so valuable that he did not wish to risk its 
existence by the abuse of it. It had been 
stated by the noble Lord (Darlingten), that 
if it had been intended to bring forward 
a motion relative to the borough of Lud- 
low, some ground might have been laid 
for postpohing the issuing of the writ; 
and the hon. Gentleman, the Under- 
Secretary for the Treasury, said, that the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
wished to have an opportunity of stating 
his views upon the general question, and 
of proposing some general measure for the 
purpose of preventing bribery and corrup- 
tion at elections; but the hon. Gentleman 
did not know whether it was the intention 
of the noble Lord to oppose the issuing of 
the writ for the borough of Ludlow. That 
reduced the ground for postponement to 
the simple question of courtesy, which the 
House had decided against. It was perfectly 
true the Member for Cockermouth had 
stated that there was a case for further 
inquiry, but such did not appear to be the 
opinion of the committee itself. Not only 
had the committee not made any report of 
the kind, but the very statement of the 
hon. Member himself showed that they 
had thought proper to stop further in- 
quiry on the part of the counsel, which, in 


his (Mr. Wood’s) mind, afforded a proof 
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that the committee thought it a case which 
did not require any further investigation. 
The committee themselves had carried the 
inquiry beyond the ordinary extent, be- 
yond the point affecting the seat of the 
sitting Member ; they had carried it to the 
very point of treating and bribery. He 
should, therefore, like to know to what 
extent these motions were to be re- 
peated? The course was one which he 
must say did no great credit to the cha- 
racter of the House. The strong pre- 
sumption always was in favour of the 
issuing of the writ, and he did not think 
that in this case any ground had been 
shown for suspending it beyond the ab- 
sence of the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, which the House did not 
deem sufficient. 

Mr. Hume said, that if there was one 
thing more disgraceful to the House than 
another, it was the attempt which had 
been made to prevent inquiry. He felt 
surprised at the speech of his hon. Friend 
who had last addressed the House, he had 
drawn conclusions quite different to the 
conclusions drawn by every hon. Member 
on his side of the House. Was it not fair 
and reasonable for the House to hear that 
measure which was to be propounded by 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies? It might be a comprehensive 
measure, which would prevent the future 
recurrence of similar occurrences as those 
at Ludlow. The object of those with 
whom he acted, was to prevent that con- 
tamination which was sapping the very 
foundation of honest representation. His 
hon. Friend should wait to know the 
remedy to be proposed, and not withhold 
from the noble Lord the power of correct- 
ing these abuses, and it was the duty of 
the House to terminate such practices, 
There was no hon. Member in that House 
who regretted more than he did to stop 
those proceedings in the way which was 
being then pursued ; but from the perti- 
nacity of hon. Members opposite there 
was no other remedy to the evil, and the 
House provided for such an extraordinary 
occasion, and if the occasion was not an 
extraordinary one he would not adopt the 
present course. If there ever existed a 
case in which a minority should act 
against a majority, that case was the pre- 
sent one. The present, also, was the first 
election trial, under the new commission 
founded by the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir R. Peel), who himself asked for 
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an impartial tribunal, that would admi- 
nister justice, and prevent the recurrence 
of similar practices to those at Ludlow. 
The right hon. Baronet asked for power 
to put an end to party decisions, and he 
would ask if there ever was a case which 
evinced more party feeling than the pre- 
sent, which was in reality a party ques- 
tion. Hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
making it a trial of party, and he and 
those with whom he acted wanted to 
make it a question of justice. Was the 
course pursued by hon. Members oppo- 
site the course which the House ought to 
take to protect the electors and the coun- 
try against the abuses practised at Lud- 
low? It was impossible that the country 
could have an honest representation, or 
the constituencies any chance of good 
laws or good government, if the boroughs 
were to be exposed to the bribery and 
corruption practised at Ludlow. It was 
the duty of every Member of that House 
to put an end to such proceedings, and it 
was important that they should know what 
measures the noble Lotd the Colonial 
Secretary had in contemplation for the 
purpose of checking them. And if the 
noble Lord did not propose any such 
measure, then it would be in the power of 


any individual Member to propose what- 
ever measures he thought most eligible to 
check such proceedings. Was the House 
to tolerate the abusés at Ludlow, or to 


pass them unreguarded? The inquiry 
before the committee was not, as had 
been stated, carried beyond the bounds 
prescribed—namely, the qualification or 
disqualification of the sitting Member. 
It was not the practice of committees to 
exceed their powers, and they could not 
carry their inquiries into the Ludlow elec- 
tion beyond the qualification of the sit- 
ting Member at the expense of the candi- 
dates, but at the expense of the House. 
The request to postpone the inquiry till 
Thursday was a fair and a reasonable re- 
quest, and he was anxious to carry the 
inquiry regarding the Ludlow election be- 
yond the limits which were prescribed to 
the committee; and unless that inquiry 
took place the liberty and freedom of this 
country was an empty boast, for money 
would carry the representation; and in- 
stead of the country being fairly repre- 
sented there would be a class represented 
only—the representation of the rich few 
instead of the many, which would multi- 
ply the most fearful abuses. He would, 
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therefore, support the motion of his hon. 
Friend: 

Mr. Wakley said, the House might as 
well discuss the matter there as in the 
lobby of the House, for the present ques- 
tion was one which would not be speedily 
decided. He would admit, that the course 
then adopted was not one that should be 
adopted in other than extraordinary cases. 
The present was that case, to which he 
very reluctantly assented. Nothing but 
necessity would induce him to take part 
in the present proceedings. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen might say ‘“‘oh, oh,” as much as 
they pleased and as loud as they liked, 
and might indulge their rudeness as 
they thought proper, it would not alter 
his conviction, The practice was uh- 
doubtedly dangerous ; but it was a much 
more dangerous practice to encourage the 
proceedings at the late Ludlow election. 
It was his object, and the object of those 
who adopted that extreme course, to show 
to the country that it was the wish of that 
House to prevent similar proceedings to 
those at the Ludlow election, Was it not 
dangerous that those electors should 
escape unpunished? The eccentric move- 
ment of the hon. Member who had spoken 
last but one, was rather astonishing. The 
transition from the Treasury bench to the 
gangway below him, and from that to the 
Opposition side of the House, was easy 
and not infrequent, and alterations on re- 
cent occasions had occurred. What, he 
would ask, would be said of him, if he 
refused a similar request to that made to 
the noble Lord? He well knew how he 
would be represented by hon. Members 
on the opposite side, and by the Conser- 
vative press in their interest, if he refused 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. 
Peel) the delay for forty-eight hours, and 
in a case, too, of great calamity, to any 
motion which it was his intention to bri 
forward. When the report of the Ludlow 
committee was brought up, he (Mr. Wak- 
ley) moved to have it printed, and that 
the issue of the writ should be postponed; 
the Secretary for the Colonies then rose 
from his seat and objected, stating that no 
Member on the Opposition side of the 
House would move for a new writ without 
due notice. That fact was in the recol- 
lection of the Howse. The noble Lord 
had no notice of the motion then befote 
the House. He was absent on Friday 
when the noticé was given, and he had 
not in reality any parliamentary notice. 
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The present motion would show to the 
country who were the supporters and 
abettors of bribery and corruption. It 
would be of no use for hon. Members op- 
posite to condemn at the beginning of the 
ensuing week the disgraceful practices 
which were said to occur at elections in 
Treland. Every one would know that 
such arguments were founded in hypo- 
crisy, and that the object of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite was not to prevent bribery 
and corruption, but to support them 
whenever they could. 

Viscount Castlereagh, interrupting the 
hon. Member, said it was out of order for 
an hon. Member to attribute motives. 

The Speaker pronounced the hon. Mem- 
ber out of order, and called upon him to 
retract the offensive expressions. 

Mr. Wakley said, he did not attribute 
dishonourable motives to hon. Members 
opposite, it was their practice he con- 
demned. 

The Speaker said that the practice was 
a more grave accusation. 

Mr. Wakley did not mean to say that 
hon. Members opposite practised bribery 
and corruption—far from it; he said that 
they merely supported those who did. 
They moved for a writ to furnish the 
electors of Ludlow with the earliest oppor- 
tunity of selling themselves to the best 
bidders. He did not condemn any party 
—he condemned all parties, for there was 
not much difference between them. In- 
deed, the only difference was the shortest 
purse; but both parties bribed without 
remorse so long as their purses lasted, 
The seat for Ludlow was in the sale mar- 
ket. It was a matter for the considera- 
tion of hon. Members opposite. At the 
next election many may have long and 
large election bills furnished them, and 
when these bills were presented, those 
who preferred them might say they were 
moderate and reasonable bills when com- 
pared with the Ludlow charges. He would 
not allude to one party more than to an- 
other. A constituent of his own, Mr. 
Coppock, was also involved in these pro- 
ceedings. He had no interest in these 
proceedings, for if a new election did take 
place, the Member who would be returned 
would sit upon his side of the House; but 
Ludlow he considered a most corrupt and 
rascally place. Upon the evidence of one 
of these witnesses, the committee so de- 
cided, and that, too, a newly constituted 
tribunal, which was to work for the respect- 
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ability of the House, and the satisfaction 
of the country. He did expect that the 
hon. Member for Tamworth would have 
come down to the House and have op- 
posed the issuing of the writ in this case 
on the ground of the monstrous conduct 
pursued at that election. What did the 
tight hon. Baronet expect from the work- 
ing of his bill? It was an actual encou- 
ragement to bribery and corruption. Some 
persons were anxious for the ballot, which 
in his opinion would, in the case of Ludlow, 
be an aggravation of the evil. The ballot 
was intended as a protection to the honest 
man, and not to the rogue who accepted 
a bribe—and the electors of Ludlow being 
rogues, too much daylight could not be 
thrown upon them. By the evidence of 
Mr. Revis before the Ludlow committee, 
this person was shown by the agent of Mr. 
Clive, the list of voters who were to be 
bribed, and he should like to know what 
was the maximum price of a vote at Lud- 
low. Some of them were bribed, others 
kept to suppers, and all of them on the 
polling-day were marched through the 
streets like a regiment of soldiers, but not 
so orderly, with their guards before them, 
and yet that was not considered a suffi- 
cient ground of general corruption with 
hon. Members opposite to withhold the 
issuing of the writ for a few days. That 
was a dangerous precedent, and fraught 
with calamity to the country—and those 
who were opposing the motion were act- 
ing for the benefit of the community—and 
he for one would continue that opposition 
unless the noble Lord opposite would cone 
sent to withdraw his opposition, and 
permit the postponement until Thursday 
next. 

Viscount Morpeth felt some difficulty 
as to the vote he should give upon the 
matter immediately before the House, but 
he thought that the present discussion 
ought to be adjourned till Thursday next 
—tnat the request for the adjournment 
ought to have been complied with. At 
all events there was sufficient misconduct 
shown in the evidence before the Ludlow 
committee on the part of the electors of 
Ludlow as to make a demand for delay 
not altogether preposterous. With re- 
spect to the understanding that sufficient 
notice of the intention of moving for a 
new writ should be given, he did not 
mean to say, that there was an actual 
breach of contract on the part of hon. 
Members opposite, but he thought that 
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the virtual understanding had not been 
fulfilled. When notice had been given 
on Friday last to move for a new writ, the 
noble Lord who required, that due notice 
should be given not being in his place, 
and it having been impossible that he 
could be in his place on Monday, under 
these circumstances he thought then, as 
he thought last night, that the debate 
ought to be postponed, and upon that 
proposition being submitted to him this 
night, he gave a similar notice to that 
which he gave on the night preceding, 
and with more reason on the present oc- 
casion, because the delay now sought was 
not a delay for three days but for forty- 
eight hours. With respect to the obstruc- 
tion threatened by hon. Members, he felt 
bound to say, that he would support the 
motion for adjournment until Thursday 
next, but he must at the same time object 
to the mischievous tendency of carrying 
on debates by repeated adjournments, and 
for that reason, if unsuccessful on the di- 
vision for adjournment to Thursday, he 
would not support the motion for the pro- 
tracted division, though at the same time 
he felt that the adjournment in fairness, 
courtesy, and delicacy, ought to be con- 
ceded. 

The House divided on the question of 
adjournment :—Ayes 140; Noes 188; 
Majority 48. 
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Browne, R. D. 
Bryan, G. 
Buller, E. 
Busfeild, W. 
Butler, hon. Colonel 
Byng, G. S. 
Callaghan, D. 
Chapman, Sir M. 


Clay, W. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Cowper, hon. W. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Duff, J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, D. 
Edwards, Sir J. 
Elliot, J. E. 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, W. 
Fitzalan, Lord 
Fleetwood, Sir P, 
Gillon, W. D. 
Grattan, J. 
Grattan, H. 
Greenaway, C, 
Greig, D. 

Hastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hayter, W. G, 
Heathcoat, J. 
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Hector, C. J. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Hindley, C. 
tobhouse, T. J. 
Hodges, T, L. 
Hollond, R. 
Horsman, E. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 
James, W. 
Johnson, Gen. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lambton, H. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lister, E. C. 
Loch, J. 
Lushington, C. 
Lushington, S. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Macauley, T. B. 
Macnamara, Major 
Maher, J. 
Martin, J. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 
Muntz, G, F. 
Murray, A. 
Muskett, G. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O'Brien, W.S. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Oswald, J. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Philips, M. 
Pigot, D. 
Pinney, W. 


Ludlow. 


Protheroe, E. 
Pryme, G. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rich. H. 
Roche, E. 
Roche, W. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Sheil, R. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, B. 


» Somers, J. P. 


Stanley, W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Staunton, Sir G. 
Steuart, R. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Strutt, FE. 

Style, Sir C. 
Thornely, T. 
Townley, R. G. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Turner, FE, 

Turner, W. 

Vigors, N, A. 
Villiers, hon. C. P. - 
Vivian, J. H. 
Walker, R. 

Wallace, R. 

White, S. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, G. W. 

Wood, B. 

Worsley, Lord 
Wrightson, W. 
Wyse, T. 

Yates, J. A. 


TELLERS. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, II, 


List of the Nozs. 


A’Court, Captain 
Alford, Viscount 
Alsager, Captain 
Archdall, M. 
Bagge, W. 
Bailey, J., jun. 
Baillie, Colonel 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baker, E. 
Baldwin, C. B. 
Baring, hon. W. 
Barneby, J. 
Barrington, Lord 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bell, M. 
Bentinck, Lord 
Blair, J. 
Blakemore, R. 
Blennerhassett, A. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Boldero, H. G, 
D P 


Bolling, W. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Broadley, H. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Burr, H. 

Burrell, Sir C. 
Burroughes, H. 
Canning, Sir S. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Castlereagh, Lord 
Chapman, A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Clive, hon. R. H. © 
Cochrane, Sir T. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Cole, hon. A. H, 
Colquhon, J. C. 
Cooper, E. J. 
Corry, hon, H, 
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Cresswell, C. 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Damer, hon. D. 
Darby, G. 
Darlington, Earl of 
De Horsey, S. H. 
D Israeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir C. 
Drummond, H. 
Duffield, T. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Dunbar, G. 
Duncombe, W. 
Du Pre, G. 
Eastnor, Lord 
Ellis, J. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fector, J. M. 
Follett, Sir W. 
Forrester, H. G. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, W. 
Goddard, A. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, Captain 
Gore, O. J. R. 
Gore, O. W. 
Goulburn, H. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Greene, T 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hale, R. B. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, C. 
Hamilton, Lord 
Harcourt, G. 
Harcourt, G. S. 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Hawkes, T. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herries, J. C. 
Hillsborough, Lord 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Holmes, W. A’C, 
Holmes, W. 
Hope, hon. C, 
Hope, G. W. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houndsworth, T. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hurt, F. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Trton, S. 

Irving, J. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Lord 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, J. 

Jones ,Captain 
Kemble, H. 

Kirk, P. 


Ministerial 


Knatchbull, rt. hon. 

Sir E. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 
Lefroy, T. 
Lincoln, Lord 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Lowther, Colonel 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lucas, E. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. 
Mahon, Lord 
Manners, Lord C. 
Marsland, T. 
Marton, G. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meynell, Captain 
Miles, W. 


' Miles, P. W.S. 


Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, J. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Neil, J. B. R. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C, W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, M. 
Parker, R. T. 
Parker, T. A. W. 
Peel, Sir R. 

Peel, J. 

Perceval, Colonel 
Pigot, R. 

Planta, J. 

Polhill, F. 
Pollen, Sir J. W. 
Powell, Colonel 
Praed, W. T. 
Price, R. 

Pringle, A. 
Pusey, P. 

Rae, Sir W. 
Richards, R. 
Rose, Sir G. 
Round, cS. G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Sandon, Lord 
Scarlett, J. Y. 
Shaw, F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Smith, A. 
Somerset, Lord G, 
Sotheron, T. E. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Sturt, H. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Thesiger, F. 
Thomas, Colonel 
Thompson, Alderman 
Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
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Reform. 


Wilmot, Sir E. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, C, 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


Vere, Sir C. 
Vernor, Colonel 
Vernon, G. 
Villiers, Lord 
Vivian, J, 
Welby, G. E. 
Wilbrahan, B, 
Williams, R. 


On the question being again put, 

Mr. Hawes moved an adjournment of 
the House on three grounds :- -First, that 
the House having refused to inquire into 
the facts of the Ludlow election, it would 
sink deeply into the feelings of the coun- 
try; secondly, because there was a virtual 
understanding that due notice should be 
given of the motion for a new writ; and 
thirdly, because it was of the highest im- 
portance to the constituencies of the em- 
pire to know the course which the House 
would pursue with regard to bribery and 
corruption at elections. 

Sir R. Peel said, that although that 
(the Opposition) side had still a majority, 
and were, therefore, entitled to persevere 
against the attempts of the minority, his 
advice was, that they should agree to the 
question of adjournment, on the under- 
standing, that no public business should 
have precedence of the question of issuing 
the writ. 

The question was then put and agreed 
to. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 13, 1840. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Villiers, and Mr. 
Hume, from Tamworth, and other plates, for a Total 
Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Muntz, from Birming- 
ham, against the Police Bill.—By Mr. Baines, from Leeds, 
against the Opium Trade.—By Mr. Acland, Mr. Low- 
ther, and others, from Suffolk, and other places, for 
Church Extension.—By Mr. Townley, and others, from 
Cambridge, Westbury, and other places, against any 
Grants for the purpose of Church Extensions—By Cap- 
tain Alsager, from Staffordshire, against Sunday ‘Drawing 
on Canals, and any further Grant to the College of May- 
nooth.—By Sergeant Jackson, from Bandon, against the 
Importation of Foreign Flour into Ireland.—By Mr. 
Brotherton, from the Baptists of Stourbridge, and va- 
rious other places, praying to be allowed to maké Affirm- 
ations instead of taking Oaths.—By Mr. Johnstone, 
and Sir S. Canning, from Dumfries, and other places, 
for a Settlement of the Scotch Church Question.—By Sir 
C. B. Vere, from Suffolk, against the County Constabu- 
lary Bill.—By Mr, G. Wood, from Kendall, against the 
County Constabulary Bill, and the deportation of Hill 
Coolies to the Mauritius, 


Mr. 7. 


MinisTErRIAL Rerorm.] 
Duncombe said, he had to present a pe- 
tition signed by 16,000 inhabitants of 
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Sheffield, which was agreed to at a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of that town. 
The petitioners prayed for six objects, the 
substance of which he would state to the 
House. The first was, that the House 
~ might address her Majesty, praying that 
she may be graciously pleased to dismiss 
her present Ministers, those Ministers 
being no more worthy of the confidence 
of the Crown and the people than any 
Ministry which had held office within the 
last fifty years. ‘The second prayer was, 
that her Majesty might call to her coun- 
cils a Ministry by which the question of 
universal suffrage might be made a Cabinet 
measure, Thirdly, that while the people 
were starving from want of a sufficient 
supply of wholesome food, hon. Members 
might not waste the time of the House 
in long and useless speeches and party 
questions, but should occupy themselves 
in endeavouring to lessen the weight of 
taxation, which was now too heavy to be 
borne. Fourthly, that all professional 
lawyers should be excluded from seats in 
Parliament, as from their professional 
habits they tended more to mystify than 
to make clear important subjects of legis- 
lation. Fifthly that as there were seventy 
five volumes of statutes, each volume con- 
taining some thousand pages, and as 
these were more than could be studied in 
the ordinary term of a man’s life, the pe- 
titioners prayed, that instead of this im- 
mense mass, a compendium of laws should 
be framed, copies of which should be 
preserved in every court in the kingdom; 
so that when a citizen was charged with any 
offence he might know the law and the 
punishment attached to its infraction ; 
and sixthly, that all the heirs and descend- 
ants of Peers should be excluded from 
seats in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, as such parties were already fully 
tepresented in the House cf Peers; that 
the Commons should be the representa- 
tives of the mass of the people who pos- 
sessed a property of 90,000,000/. a year 
in their labour, and that they should not 
be treated as if they were born only to 
inherit penalties and poor laws. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Paintixe Petitions.] Mr. 7. Dun- 
combe presented a petition from Thomas 
Fuller, who stated, that he had been tried 
for cutting and maiming, which was 
done solely in his own defence; that he 
had been found guilty, not by the jury, 


{May 13} 
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but by the judge, who had sentenced him 
to die; that this unjust sentence had 
been afterwards commuted to transport- 
ation; but that this sentence had also 
been commuted to imprisonment; that 
he had been three years and 105 days in 
prison; and that in the mean time his in- 
nocence had been clearly established ; 
and that he was now turned out of prison 
with his prospects completely ruined. He 
therefore prayed for such relief as the 
House might deem fit. The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Duncombe) said, that this man’s 
petition had been presented towards the 
close of the last session, and had been 
printed in the votes, he (Mr. Duncombe) 
intending to bring the matter under the 
consideration of the House by referring 
it to a committee; but there had not been 
time enough to do so before the Session 
closed. He would move that this pe- 
tition be printed with the votes. 

Lord Stanley did not intend to offer 
any objection to the printing of the pe- 
tition, but he thought this was one of those 
cases in which the House should be on 
its guard as to printing and publishing, 
and such petitions as this should be printed 
and distributed solely for the use of the 
Members. The House ought to guard 
against sending into general circulation 
matters which might be highly libellous. 
He did not intend to make any motion on 
the subject, but he ventured to throw out 
the suggestion that it was a case in which 
the House should act with caution. 

The Attorney-General concurred in the 
view taken of it by the noble Lord who 
had just addressed the House. A petition 
of this kind might be made an exception 
to the papers which were sold. It was a 
petition of this kind which had for a time 
brought some doubt on what was one of 
the certain privileges of the House. 

Mr. Hume thought that the circum- 
stance referred to by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was a report of a commission 
which had been made to the Crown, and 
by her Majesty’s order laid on the Table 
of that House. If there were any doubts 
as to the contents of the petition, it ought 
to be read at length. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe agreed as. to the 
caution which should be observed in 
printing such petitions. The present, as 
he had already observed, had been printed 
last year. " 

Lord Stanley said, the question was an 
a. one, for unless the House exer- 
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cised due caution, and interposed its au- 
thority, any hon. Member, by getting a 
petition printed and circulated by sale, 
might involve the House in difficulty. 
The object of printing petitions with the 
votes was for the information of Members 
who might have to decide on some ques- 
tion arising out of them; and in such a 
case as the present, he thought that a dis- 
tinction should be made—that the pe- 
tition should be printed for the use of 
Members only. 
Petition to be printed. 


POLO SOLD LOD ame 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 14, 1840. 


MrnvTeEs.] Bills. Read a second time :—Tithes Compen- 
sation (Ireland); Insolvent Debtors (Ireland).—Read a 
third time :—Tithe Compensation (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of Downshire, from 
Presbyterians in the North of Ireland, against Intrusion 
of Ministers in the Church of Seotland.—By the Earl of 
Radnor, from York, for a Total Repeal of the Corn-laws. 
—By the Earl of Haddington, from Western division of 
Ross, against the Law of Evidence Scotland Bill. 


Monicipat Corporations (IRE- 
LAND).] Lord Kenyon moved the Order 
of the Day for counsel to be heard on the 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne was desi- 
rous, before their Lordships proceeded 
further, to occupy their time for a few 
moments while he pointed out the precise 
state of this question. He had no objec- 
tion to the motion which the noble Lord 
had made for calling in counsel to be 
heard at the bar. But, although consider- 
ing how often the principles and details of 
this bill had been before the House —con.- 
sidering how often that principle had 
been adopted by the House, without the 
petitioners having claimed or obtained 
permission to be heard at the bar—though 
under these circumstances, he himself 
thought that it would not be a hard mea- 
sure towards the petitioners, if he opposed 
the calling in of counsel on this occasion, 
seeing that no such favour was accorded 
to them before—yet, looking to the im- 
portance which some noble Lords attached 
to the reports of commissioners respecting 
particular corporations and their particular 
conduct on certain points—he was not 
unwilling that an opportunity should be 
afforded to tliose corporations to repel and 
disprove, by evidence, if they could, any 
allegations affecting their private interests, 
which were to be found in the reports of 
those commissioners, But, when he re- 
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flected, that when permission was granted 
to be heard by counsel en a bill affecting 
the municipal interests of this country 
generally—when he reflected, that with 
reference to the English Municipal Cor- 
poration Reform Bill, permission was only 
accorded after much discussion, on a dis- 
tinct understanding (an understanding 
agreed to by noble Lords of high authority 
who urged the expediency of hearing 
counsel at the bar on that occasion) that 
counsel were not to be heard against the 
principle of the bill, but only against the 
details of the measure, as affecting the 
interests of the parties for whom they 
appeared—reflecting on this, he submitted 
to their Lordships, that some more plain 
and distinct statement than that which 
they had received should be made, that 
counsel in this instance should not extend 
their arguments to the principle of the bill 
then before their Lordships, except where 
it might happen to be inseparably con- 
nected with the details of the measure, in 
the same way as an understanding was 
distinctly come to in the case of the Eng- 
lish Municipal Bill. He did not intro- 
duce these observations improperly or un- 
necessarily ; for he knew no practice or 
precedent more inconvenient, should it be 
established, than that of admitting counsel 
to be heard at their bar on principles of 
general legislation, or against the princi- 
ple of any particular measure—to argue, 
for instance, before their Lordships on this 
occasion, that municipal government by 
self-constituted bodies was fair and re- 
sponsible government, contrary to the 
principle of this measure. Therefore, he 
wished to elicit some plain, clear, and ex- 
plicit declaration, so that the counsel 
should understand the course which they 
were to take at the bar. This was impor- 
tant to the counsel themselves, but it was 
still more important to the proceedings of 
their Lordships hereafter, lest anything 
should be done that might be quoted as a 
precedent, where, in argument at the bar, 
the principle of a measure was permitted 
to be impugned. He hoped, that either 
the noble Baron who made the motion 
then before the House, or some other noble 
Lord, would give such an assurance as he 
referred to. On the occasion of the Eng- 
lish Municipal Reform Bill a noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Lyndhurst) whom he 
did not see in his place at that moment, 
stated, that he was authorized to say, that 
counsel would enter into no argument 
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against the principle of that bill; and he 
wished that some declaration to that effect 
should now be made. For his part, he 
thought that it would be more consonant 
with the regularity of their proceedings, 
as the objections were to be against the 
details of the bill, that counsel should be 
heard in the committee, instead of before 
going into committee. He wished it to 
be distinctly understood, that the argu- 
ments of counsel were not to be directed 
against the principle of the bill, but solely 
against the details, for the purpose of re- 
butting, if the petitioners could rebut, par- 
ticular allegations contained in the reports 
of the commissioners, 

Lord Kenyon assented to the principle 
that the arguments of counsel should be 
directed against such wrong as the peti- 
tioners apprehended they would suffer 
under this measure, if carried into effect. 
He was willing, that counsel should be 
heard in the same manner, as counsel had 
been heard with respect to the English 
Corporation Bill. 

The Marquess of Westmeath was of 
opinion, that the observations of the noble 
Marquess ought rather to have been made 
when her Majesty’s Ministers gave their 
consent that counsel should be heard, than 
at this late moment, because it must be 
clear to every one, no understanding of 
the kind now called for, having been en- 
tered into, that counsel had prepared 
themselves to take an extensive view of 
the bill. Counsel bad been engaged for 
different parties, some for the corporation 
of Dublin, others for other corporations, 
and he knew not how, when so many in- 
terests were affected, that counsel could 
refrain from touching on the principle of 
the bill. He, therefore, could not agree 
to any such clouded and unsatisfactory 
understanding. 

Lord Ellenborough was of opinion, that 
the understanding which prevailed in the 
case of the English Corporation Bill should 
be implicitly adhered to on this occasion. 
The more correct course, however, would 
perhaps be to instruct counsel as to the 
course they should take when they ap- 
peared at the bar. This would prevent 
the possibility of their having a debate in 
the middle of counsel’s speech as to the 
admissibility of the line of argument he 
might be taking. 

Counsel called in, who addressed their 
Lordships at considerable length, against 
the Bill, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 14, 1840. 


Mrinutes.] Petitions presented. By Lord Worsley, Mr. 
Stansfield, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Gillon, and several others, 
from Perth, Southampton, Lincoln, and various other 
places, for a Total Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Lord 
Hotham, from West Moulsey (Surrey), in favour of 
Church Extension ; and from Great Ripon, York, for 
Medical Reform.— By Mr. Buck, Mr. Plumptre, and se- 
veral others, from Newcastle, Kent, Leicester, and va- 
rious other places, against any further Grants to May- 
nooth College.— By Mr. Warburton, from Huddersfield, 
against the Beer Bill.—By Colonel Thomas, from Kin- 
sale, for the Amended Registration Bill.—By Mr. Gillon, 
from Auchtermuchty, against Church Rates, and for the 
Release of John Thorogood; and from Leith, Lanark, 
Falkirk, Newton, and Stewart, for the Repeal of Post- 
horse Duties.—By Sir W. Somerville, from Drogheda, 
against the Irish Registration Act.—By Mr. Hutt, from 
Gateshead, against that Clause of the Constabulary Bill 
consolidating the Police of Boroughs and Counties.—By 
Sir E. Wilmot, from Aston, against the Birmingham Po- 
lice Bill.—By Mr. Round, Mr. G. Knight, and Sir Robert 
Peel, from Essex, Devon, Gloucester, and various places, 
in favour of Church Extension—By Mr. Wood, Mr. ° 
Leader, and others, from Glasgow, Bridgewater, and va- 
rious other places, against any Grant for Church Exten- 
sion.—By Lord Adare, and Mr. Blennerhasset, from Li- 
merick, and Emscorthy, for Lord Stanley’s Registration 
Act.—By Lord Clements, from Leitrim, against Lord 
Stanley’s Registration Act.—By Lord G. Lennox, from 
Sussex, in favour of the Clergy Reserves (Canada) Bill. — 
By Mr. Elliot, from Kelso, against Church Rates.—By 
Mr. Litton, from Kilkenny, in favour of the Irish Regis- 
tration Bill.—By the Attorney-general, from the Chamber 
of Commerce, Edinburgh, that a Tax should be levied 
on the Gross Receipts of Railroads. 


Persta.] Sir Stratford Canning wished 
to ask the noble Lord, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, some questions 


respecting our relations with Persia. It 
was not necessary for him to preface his 
questions with any remarks, as the ques- 
tions were sufficiently minute; but he 
begged to say, that it was a subject of 
great importance to our commercial in- 
terests, and was rendered more important 
by the doubtful state of our relations with 
foreign powers. The questions which he 
would ask were—What was the present 
character of our relations with the court of 
Persia? Supposing our friendly relations 
with that court to be suspended, what were 
the negotiations, if any, that were going 
on for a restoration of those friendly rela- 
tions? Whether there was any difficulty ; 
and if any, what difficulty that retarded 
the progress of those negotiations; and 
they arisen since the gracious 
intimation conveyed in her Majesty’s 
speech from the throne, that there was a 
prospect of a speedy renewal of our rela- 
tions? And, lastly, whether an early re- 
moval of those difficulties was contemplated 
by her Majesty’s Government? The noble 
Lord could answer these questions first, 
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and upon his answer would depend the 
necessity of asking anything further. 

Viscount Palmerston could reply to the 
questions very shortly. The present state 
of our relations with the court of Persia 
was exactly the same as it was last year. 
The state of our relations was precisely 
this. The right hon. Gentleman and the 
House knew that last summer a special 
enyoy came here from the court of Persia. 
The Government did not think it right to 
enter into any negotiations with the en- 
voy, but a memorandum was sent by him 
(Viscount Palmerston) to that person, dis- 
tinctly stating the demands of the Govern- 
ment. To that memorandum he had 
received a reply on the 26th of December, 
which was not perfectly satisfactory, as 
he had already stated to the House. In 
general terms the demands of the Govern- 
ment were acceded to; but the reply then 
went into details as to the manner in 
which the demands were to be executed, 
and on one or two points of the details as 
to the execution, did not correspond with 
the demands of the Government. It then 
became his duty to send areply. That 
reply was forwarded on the 18th January, 
and would have been received in Persia 
in the month of March; but he had not as 
yet received any answer. The hon. Gen- 
tleman would therefore see that negotia- 
tions were in progress to bring about an 
adjustment of the differences between the 
two countries. Nothing had happened 
since the delivery of her Majesty’s most 
gracious speech to diminish the hope of 
the Government, as expressed in the 
speech from the Throne, as to the chance 
of an amicable settlement, because the 
Jast communication from the court of Per- 
sia went to the extent of stating generally 
a desire to comply with our demands. He 
might answer at the same time another 
question which the right hon, Gentleman 
intended to put, and say that our mission 
at Erzeroom was ready to return to 
Persia as soon as the negotiations had 
been completed. 

Sir S. Cannning inquired whether Mr. 
M‘Neil was still the envoy in our service ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, that Mr. 
M‘Neill was still employed by the Govern- 
ment; but he was now away on a leave of 
absence which he obtained last year. 

Sir S. Canning would ask further, whe- 
ther the import trade between India and 
Persia was still open, and subject to con- 
sular protection ? 
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Viscount Palmerston said, that we had 
still a consulate officer at Teflis, and he 
was not aware of any interruption of the 
trade. The attachés sent from India had 
returned ; but there were one or two others 
sent from this country, of whom one was 
still at Erzeroom, and the other had re- 
turned to England. 


Bribery and Treating. 


LupLtow New Wait—Brisery and 
TreatinG.] The Earl of Darlington rose 
for the purpose of moving “that Mr. 
Speaker do issue his warrant to the clerk 
of the Crown to make out a new writ for 
electing a burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the borough of Ludlow, the 
last election of a burgess to serve in Par- 
liament for the said borough having been 
determined to be void.” He was happy 
to see the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, in his place, and as the 
public journals must have made him ac- 
quainted with the proceedings in that 
House, he would offer no further observa- 
tions to the noble Lord than to say, that 
if, in consequence of what he bad heard 
or seen, he supposed he meant any dis- 
courtesy in the course he had taken, he 
begged to assure him, that it was far from 
his intention to do anything of the kind. 
No person could have been more happy to 
have done anything to meet the wishes 
of the noble Lord; and if, after that ex- 
planation, he still thought he was in the 
wrong, no one could regret it more. With 
these observations he would move, that a 
new writ do issue for the borough of 
Ludlow, and after he had heard what the 
noble Lord had to say on the subject, 
perhaps the House would allow him to 
make a few remarks. 

Lord J. Russell could assure the noble 
Lord that he had no intention of accusing 
him of any want of courtesy to himself, 
nor would he have made such an accusa- 
tion, nor presume to think it discourteous, 
even if the noble Lord had stated, that he 
entirely disregarded any request which 
might have been made; for he should 
have thought such a declaration entirely 
consistent with the noble Lord’s sense of 
public duty to that House. He considered, 
however, that the present was a question 
of very great public importance, and the 
noble Lord would allow him to say fur- 
ther, that he did not think the noble Lord 
had taken up that view which was con- 
sistent with the advantage of! that House 
in making the proposition he had made, 
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without giving the House full time and 
opportunity for the fullest considera- 
tion. Ia saying that, he certainly thought 
that no party advantage could be drawn 
in any way from giving the subject the 
fullest consideration. With respect to the 
parties who had been concerned in the 
disgraceful proceedings which had been 
brought to light by the committee, he 
could not undertake to say, that either one 
political party or the other had any reason 
to pride itself on being free from the con- 
tamination of those proceedings ; but from 
the proceedings before the committees, it 
appeared that after the committees had 
come to resolutions declaring that the 
candidates for both Ludlow and Cam- 
bridge had been guilty by their agents 
of bribery and treating, having like- 
wise entered into special resolutions which 
were presented to the House, and the 
House having thought fit to order the 
whole of the evidence to be laid before it, 
he must tell the noble Lord, that in a party 
view, he injured his own party, if he 
sought to interpose any obstacle to prevent 
the House from entertaining a question 
which would mark its grave and deep 
sense of the importance of the subject. 
The two parties, he believed, had little 
advantage the one over the other in re- 
spect of the election, but that party, he 
would venture to say, would be prejudiced, 
who should in that House in any way 
appear to the public as being justly 
chargeable with the endeavour to slur 
over these proceedings, or consider them 
as a light matter, and proceed at once, 
without further notice, to issue writs, as if 
this was merely an unfortunate case in 
which corrupt practices having been dis- 
covered, the parties must be more prudent 
for the future, but not marking in any way 
a sense of the degradation of the parties, 
and the House would fail in its duty if it 
did not take means to stay the evil of such 
practices, Therefore, he thought the noble 
Lord had committed an error, and though, 
no doubt, the noble Lord would differ 
from him in that opinion, yet he thought 
the noble Lord would agree with him in 
the general principle, that that party would 
be the loser which appeared to counte- 
nance those proceedings, and that there 
could be no greater advantage, if he wished 
to make a party use of this, than having 
an opportunity of showing that his own 
party in the House were anxious to dis- 
¢ourage, prevent, and punish such pro- 
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ceedings, and that those opposed to” them 
took a more favourable, lenient, and partial 
view of them. But he felt assured, when 
he stated the course he meant to take, that 
whatever opinion there might be as to the 
propriety of the proceedings which he 
should ask the House to adopt, and what- 
ever might have happened in the last few 
days (which he wished not further to no- 
tice), all parties would join in what he 
had just now said, and that all would 
feel it not only disadvantageous, but dis- 
honourable, to them, not to show them- 
selves forward in adopting any measure 
which would appear to remedy the evils 
exposed to them in the reports of those 
committees. With respect to the notice 
of the noble Lord, he would state at once 
that he did not mean to oppose the issuing 
of the writ; but he must at the same time 
state he did not take that course because 
he did not think there was sufficient ground 
to induce the House to suspend the writ, 
nor that he thought there were wanting 
precedents in good times for taking such a 
course, But, on the whole, looking at the 
evidence —looking to what was notorious 
with respect to other boroughs, and what 
had taken place at the last general elec- 
tion, he thought it would be more advis- 
able that the House should proceed by 
some general measure to provide a 
further and better remedy against bribery 
and treating, rather than that they 
should now, in this particular case, use 
what was the undoubted power of the 
House—a power which it had frequently 
exercised, but which certainly was a very 
strong power—of keeping below the proper 
number the Members of that House, and 
refusing the electors of any particular 
place, the right of sending Members to 
represent their interests, and refusing them 
the enjoyment of the franchise, to which 
they were legally entitled. He would 
make some very short observations with 
respect to the evidence in these cases, for 
the noble Lord must allow him to allude 
to Cambridge as well as Ludlow, because 
there was a very great similarity between 
the two cases, and because he was not 
then making an objection solely to the 
passing over the case of Ludlow, but an 
objection to their not considering the 
whole of the cases as of great public im- 

ortance. It appeared by the evidence 

efore those committees, that there had 
been parties bribed directly by the gift 
of money, and that there had been most 
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notorious cases of treating in both the bo- 
roughs. Indeed, although he had looked 
into many cases of this description—al- 
though in former times he had had to deai 
with several cases in which there was more 
direct evidence of bribery among a great 
number of electors, in which, in certain 
cases, the great majority of electors were 
proved to have received certain sums of 
money, and although the evidence in those 
cases went more directly to the disfran- 
chisement of the borough, and the punish- 
ment of individuals, yet he must say, 
cases more disgusting, or showing a more 
profligate state of the constituent body, 
or showing more degrading practices on 
the part even of those who stood in the 
highest situations with regard to the elec- 
tions, down to the lowest, he must say, he 
never had seen in any evidence taken be- 
fore any committee. It was not, there- 
fore, on account of the lightness of these 
cases, or that either of them was to be 
considered as venial, that they ought to 
refrain from taking such measures with 
respect to these cases as the instances of 
bribery might possibly require. And let 
him observe, before he went further in 
stating what he proposed, that he thought 
these cases of treating —of continued treat- 
ing—of opening a great number of public- 
houses, and allowing persons to go to 
those houses for any period of time, and 
to drink to any extent, provided only 
they were supporters of a certain candi- 
date—to ask no question as to expense, 
and thus, as it were, to drug the electors 
into voting for a particular candidate— 
was not only bribery, but one of the most 
offensive and disgusting species of bribery. 
It had, certainly, this distinction, and it 
was a distinction which was favourable to 
taking means of preventing these practices, 
that there were more means of discovering 
treating then there were of discovering 
bribery. With respect to sums of money 
given, it was an offence upon which it was 
the most difficult to procure satisfactory 
evidence, and, therefore, the House would 
observe that those few ins*ances that were 
given with respect to bribery could not 
be taken as giving anything like the whole 
of the amount of bribery; but the cases 
which were proved afforded a sample of 
the proceedings of the party by whom 
bribery was resorted to. If they had a 
person who was not much connected with 
the borough willing to distribute money, 
and they had an elector ready to receive 
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that money, the transaction might be 
kept so secret that it was very difficult, 
and almost impossible, to discover. The 
way it came out was, from persons who 
were not willing to conceal the bribery, 
either by their pretending that they were 
persons willing to be bribed, or by their 
afterwards betraying the facts. But with 
regard to the numerous cases on which 
persons acted upon these principles, if 
principles they could be called, of offering 
bribes to those who were willing to take 
them, they had in the great majority of 
instances no evidence, and they could 
only tell from the ordinary mode of pro- 
ceeding adopted, the probable amount 
of bribery that was committed. With re- 
gard, however, to the treating, the hamp- 
ers of wine, and the quantities of brandy, 
rum, and gin, it was impossible they 
could be distributed without some direct 
evidence of the fact upon which they 
could go. Still there were, as he con- 
ceived, in the mode in which the offences 
were investigated, most important defects 
in the state of the law, to which years 
ago he had endeavoured to apply some 
remedy. For, in respect to some of those 


offences, whatever might be the letter of 


the law, parties were always found to turn 
and double, so as to avoid it, and the 
House ought to be ready, from time to 
lime, to make the law more stringent and 
active, so as to prevent the offences against 
which it was directed. With respect to 
the offence of treating, of which he had 
already spoken, there was a remarkable 
difference made in the resolution of 1677, 
between that and the offence of treating. 
At the first sight, it might appear that 
the resolution was as stringent against 
treating as against bribery. It declared, 
that the gift of any food, meat, or wine, 
should be considered as bribery, and 
should be treated as such; but then, on 
going on to declare what was to be done 
in the cases of treating, there was this 
distinction, that the otfence of treating 
must be committed after the teste of the 
writ and before the day of election. After 
the ¢este of the writ and before the day of 
election treating was declared to be bribery, 
and was to have the effect of bribery. In 
the Act of 7 William 3rd, the time was 
carried further; it was not confined to 
the day of election, but till ‘‘ the Member 
was elected ;” so that any treating which 
took place after the teste of the writ, and 
before the return of the Members, was 
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bribery. And with that statute in view, 
he considered that since the Reform 
Act, the law extended the time till 
after the declaration of the poll, because 
by that Act, after the declaration of the 
poll, which was the day after the polling, 
there might be a question with regard to 
one or two votes which might turn the 
whole election, and it could not be said 
who were the Members elected. He 
thought, however, that the law should go 
further than this, and that they should try 
to prevent a repetition of those corrupt 
practices, by carrying out the principle of 
the law. He proposed, therefore, to 
extend the present provisions of the law 
over a longer space of time, and to declare 
that treating at any time before the elec- 
tion, or for one month after, should have 
the same effect as it now had after the 
teste of the writ. [Sir Robert Peel: For 
how long before?] At any time before, 
if it were done with a view to the election. 
He should state, at the same time, that 
what he was now proposing did not refer 
to the offence of bribery to be tried before 
any court of law, but rather to that offence 
which was to be tried before an election 
committee, on a case of an election peti- 
tion that should come before them, and 
they would consider the fact and the in- 
ference whether the treating was with a 
view to that election. With regard to 
bribery, he thought that there was a defect 
in the law, in consequence of the special 
manner in which it required the proof of 
some money contract or engagement. 
The effect of the words of the statute was, 
that there must be either a gift before the 
election, or, if there was a gift afterwards, 
then it must be in pursuance of some pro- 
mise or engagement made before the elec- 
tion which induced the voter to give his 
vote. This, as he conceived, was the 
cause of very great evasion, for there were 
cases in which the whole world was con- 
vinced, and in which the voters were 
aware that they were to receive a sum of 
money—even the exact amount—without 
any prior contract or promise. To remedy 
this, he proposed that all gifts of money, 
either before or after the election, for 
voting, or for having voted, or for abstain- 
ing from voting, should be bribery, and 
he would declare void the vote given by 
any person giving or offering, or asking 
for or taking any bribe. Those were the 
remedies which he would propose for the 
defects which had arisen in the present 
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law, and which had arisen principally, 
perhaps, from the attempts which had 
been made to define the offence by words, 
an attempt in which they had not suc- 
ceeded, and were not very likely to have 
succeeded. He came next to a very im- 
portant question, on which, in former 
days, he used to consult a Member of that 
House, a right hon, Gentleman who had 
paid great attention to this, as he had to 
every other portion of the proceedings of 
the House, and who, if not usually able 
to attend, would, he hoped, give them 
upon this occasion the advantage of his 
assistance—he alluded to the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for the county of 
Montgomery (Mr. C. W. Wynn), not 
only because he was well acquainted with 
the general law of Parliament, but because 
he well knew this point. The point re- 
lated to the indemnity of witnesses giving 
evidence before committees. As the law 
now stood, if a witness were called be- 
fore a committee and asked a question, 
he could not be required to give any 
answer, if by that answer he should be 
obliged to criminate himself. By these 
means, the general inquisitorial power of 
the House was greatly limited. The 
House had passed several particular acts 
to indemnify witnesses who should give 
evidence before committees of acts of 
bribery. He believed, that the last of 
those acts was to indemnify the witnesses 
who should give evidence of bribery before 
the committee on the Stafford election. 
He proposed to have a general measure, 
providing an indemnity to parties who 
should give evidence of bribery, and then 
to compel these witnesses to answer upon 
oath all questions relating to those cor- 
rupt practices, so that they might be ex- 
amined before the committee. He was 
convinced that by those means the House 
would be able to obtain evidence of great 
importance. The obstacle which now in- 
terposed and prevented the examination 
of witnesses, was the injustice of examin- 
ing them without giving them an indem- 
nity; but if they were indemnified they 
should be compelled to give the evidence, 
and thus, as he thought, the House would 
procure evidence of corruption that was 
practised with great art, with much con- 
cealment, and in so much darkness that it 
was impossible to be reached by an 
ordinary examination. There was another 
question which he had, at other times, 
brought under the consideration of the 
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House, and for which he had proposed, 
and would now propose, a remedy. He 
had frequently stated his opinion that the 
Grenville Act, whilst possessing many ad- 
vantages over the system which prevail.d 
before its enactment, yet carried with it 
many disadvantages which attended acts 
of the kind, and which must attend even 
the Act last year passed on the motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite; be- 
cause they were defects inherent to special 
tribunals. He meant that before the 
Grenville Act, although there was no 
doubt the decisions in particular elections, 
and with respect to particular seats, were 
frequently made from party motives, and 
for party purposes ; yet the House consi- 
dered that it was bound to look into the 
whole matter of the election as it regarded 
the constitution of the House ; and, there- 
fore, if the case brought before them was 
at all injurious to the constitution of Par- 
liament, or corrupting the elections made 
to the House, it was in the power of the 
House, and as a matter of shame they 
were forced to inquire, into the whole sub- 
ject; they looked beyond the decisions in 
the particular case; they expressly con- 
demned such proceedings, and helped to 
establish what in the language of the Acts 
of Parliament was considered “ free and 
indifferent elections.” The case was dif- 
ferent when a special tribunal was ap- 
pointed, and what he objected to was this, 
that the special tribunal considered that it 
had before it the proceedings, not as they 
affected the constitution of Parliament, 
but as between two parties claiming a 
seat, just as if they were two parties in a 
court of law making adverse claims to 
property, and that they had to decide only 
as to which party the seat belonged. 
This consequence appeared to be obvious 
in the reports of committees for many 
years, and it was a consequence which 
was most injurious to the public interests. 
He thought, too, with respect to the report 
from the Ludlow committee, although he 
did not mean to cast any blame upon the 
coumittee, it was confined too much to 
the case before them, which they thought 
their duty, and they left to the House 
itself any general considerations respecting 
the borough. What he proposed was, 
that every election committee, when there 
were allegations of treating or of corrupt 
practices, should proceed to investigate 
those charges, without, at the commence- 
ment, requiring them to be connected with 
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the sitting Members, and that they should 
report separately with the facts proved 
before them, and how they affected the 
sitting Members or the petitioners. By 
adopting this course, he thought that they 
would give the committees a scope, which 
more properly belonged to them, for they 
did not sit to decide merely whether A or 
B had a right to a seat in that House—~ 
whether Whig or Tory should have the 
election, but to come to a determination 
upon a question in itself of the highest 
importance—the independence and purity 
of that House. He had now stated the 
course which he proposed to pursue with 
regard to a general measure upon this 
subject, and he had done so because he 
thought that no proceeding should be 
taken with respect to these election com- 
mittees, either as to issuing the writ, or 
refusing to do so, without the House hay- 
ing had some statement, on the part of 
some Member of that House, whether 
there were any means, and what, of pro- 
viding a cure for the great evil which 
existed. But he thought that there were 
other lights in which this question might 
be viewed. It appeared to him sufficient 
for any purpose that he could usefully 
effect, that he should undertake to bring 
in and frame a general measure upon this 
subject. He had formerly engaged in 
many of these questions with respect to 
the delinquency of parliamentary boroughs, 
and he had endeavoured, both at the bar 
of the House and otherwise, to detect 
these corrupt practices, and to bring the 
parties implicated to punishment, or to 
propose a remedy for the existing evil. 
The House would at once feel, however, 
he thought, that in his present occupation 
it was quite impossible for him to under- 
take, even if he thought it proper, any 
question of this kind. He had then had 
time and leisure to attend to the inquiries 
which he thought affected the purity and 
character of that House; and, he must 
say, that he did not find the Minister of 
the day, Lord Castlereagh, present any 
obstacle to his pursuit of that object, but 
of course, it was impossible that he should 
now attempt to go into any particular 
inquiry with respect to these or any other 
similar cases. He had already said, that 
he did not think that a sufficient case was 
made out with respect to Ludlow to entitle 
the House to suspend the writ. There 
might be a question, whether there had not 
taken place proceedings at other elections 
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for the same borough, which showed that 
corruption and corrupt practices were not 
merely ‘ casual” there, which he thought 
was the expression used in the resolution 
of the House; but he would merely ob- 
serve that the committee did not go into 
the case, and there appeared to be no 
sufficient ground for refusing to accede to 
the motion of the noble Lord. But, al- 
though he did not wish to pursue the 
inquiry with respect to any of these 
boroughs, yet he did desire to state to 
the House what he thought of the general 
prevalence of these practices, and of what 
had been done in former times. After the 
Revolution, it appeared that a great influx 
of bribery had taken place, and the prac- 
tice of treating had become more frequent 
than before, and in consequence the 
greatest degree of vigilance and severity 
was called for to put it down. A similar 
event occurred after the passing of the 
Reform Act; and after both these events, 
the one and the other giving a great ex- 
tension of popular influence, attempts 
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were made to degrade those electors to | 


whom the new powers were given, by 
means of direct bribery. 
measure of 1688, nor the Reform Act of 


our own days could entirely root out the 
system of corruption—the means of influ- 
ence were not destroyed, and the old sys- 


tem was revived. Now, he wished to 
state to the House what were the proceed- 
ings adopted by the House of Commons 
after the Revolution on this subject: he 
wished to show, that if he did not oppose 
the suspension of the writ in this case it 
was from no want of precedent, for that 
course had been adopted in former times, 
not only as being within the power, but as 
being the duty of the House. When the 
House found, that the practice of corrup- 
tion was becoming more and more fre- 
quent, the independence and the character 
of the House were felt to be affected, and 
one of the means adopted was the pro- 
posing and carrying a general measure 
with respect to bribery and treating. But 
this was not their only measure. They 
took other proceedings, and a proposition 
was made for disfranchising the borough 
of Stockton. That was proposed on the 
21st of December, 1696, and it was car- 
ried that the writ should be suspended. 
An inquiry with respect to the borough 
was subsequently instituted, but the 
franchise was not restored for a year 
afterwards, on the 13th of December, 
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1697, when the electors having confessed 
themselves guilty, and thrown  them- 
selves on the mercy of the House, it was 
ordered that the new writ shou!d issue. 
In the year 1700, it was ordered that 
no new writ should issue for Great 
Grimsby during the Session, and some 
of the persons implicated were committed 
to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
In 1701, it was ordered that no new writ 
should issue for Bishop’s Castle during the 
Session, and the candidate was ordered 
into custody. In 1701, Mr. Booth,the 
also 
committed, and no new writ was issued, 
In 1703, also, it was ordered that the writ 
for Newcastle-under-Lyne should be sus- 
pended during the Session. The House 
did not stop there, however, but in many 
other cases, especially that of the Shep- 
herds, the elder of whom was sent to the 
Tower, the House had shown a determi- 
nation and decision by every means it 
could adopt to prevent these practices and 
similar proceedings had been subsequently 
taken with respect to Thetford, Wootton 
Now, 
he wished to state this, not only because 
he thought that this House should be 
reminded of what was done in former 
times, and in very good times, with re- 
spect to these cases, and because, in 
agreeing to the motion of the noble Lord, 
he did not wish to be at all precluded from 
following such a course as he had pointed 
ut, if he saw occasion, on any future op- 
portunity, for he thought that the cases 
which he had aliuded to were good prece- 
dents, and that their ancestors were per- 
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| fectly justified in taking the steps which 


they had taken, for the purpose of secur- 
ing the independence of the House, and 
he considered that the evil which existed 
was of such vital importance, and that it 
would so completely destroy the indepen- 
dence of Parliament, that the House would 
be fully justified in adopting such proceed- 
ings as had been before taken. There was 
another proceeding taken, to which he 
would also call the attention of the House, 
because it was of a nature still stronger 
than those which had been before mentioned ; 
but which, ifall other resources failed, Par- 
liament wonld be justified in adopting. It 
was this; that in 1690, with regard to the 
borough of Hitchin, and in 1691, with 
regard to Chippenham ; the House having 
found that the person returned as a Mem- 
ber had been guilty of corrupt practices, 
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it not only took away the seat from him, 
but it gave it to the person next on the 
poll. This was a plan which was certainly 
objectionable, as not giving due weight to 
the majority; but it was that which was 
also adopted in cases where persons were 
disqualified from any cause. This, how- 
ever, was not what he wislied to propose 
in his bill, but he mentioned it as a thing 
which might in some cases be adopted ; 
and it might be provided that where 
these practices of bribery and treating be- 
came known, it should be competent for 
any person who was himself no party to 
any such proceedings, to give notice to 
the electors, and the votes would in con- 
sequence become void. That was the 
law of election now as regarded treating 
to a certain extent. For supposing a per- 
son to have been found guilty of treating, 
and to put up asecond time for the same 
place, though he should obtain a majority 
of votes, he would not obtain his seat, 
and he owned that he thought that ina 
case where two persons in a borough were 
carrying on this system of bribery, striving 
who should obtain the greater number of 
votes by such means, it ought to be pro- 
vided that any person being also a candi- 
date, who should become acquainted with 
the fact, and should give notice of the 
circumstance to all parties concerned, 
should, being himself free from suspicion, 
obtain the seat. He believed he had now 
stated both the measure which he meant 
to propose, and the course which had 
been taken by the House upon similar 
proceedings in former times, He believed 
that this was not only a time when they 
should take advantage of any opportunity 
of this description which offered itself, 
to express their feelings upon the subject, 
but that they should seize every occasion 
to show that they were disposed to put an 
end to scenes of a nature so demoralizing, 
and so fatal to the constitution of the 
country. It was, he believed, in fact, the 
consequence of our having extended po- 
pular privileges, that these attempts were 
made—that extension of the power of 
popular opinions had occasioned such 
scenes as he had described, because per- 
sons looked upon the voters as persons to 
whom bribes might be paid, and followed 
them just as the batiles of Salamanca and 
of Waterloo were followed by vultures and 
carrion crows. Thus, that which in itself 
was considered a benefit, was found to 
produce a still greater evil, although it 
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might be supposed by some that he took 
an exaggerated view of the mischievous 
consequences produced. He _ believed, 
that there were many persons who did 
not hesitate to declare their opinions that 
it was almost a necessary evil, that this 
was a part of the law which need be ob- 
served, and that the system which existed, 
had continued, and must continue, in 
spite of the law. Now, he would not use 
any words of his own upon the subject, 
but the words of a very eloquent writer, 
because he thought, that the words which 
were used, and the fact of their being em- 
ployed upon an occasion of a general, and 
not a political subject, gave them great 
weight. Mr. Thomas Gisborne, in an 
“Inquiry into the Duties of Man,” 
said :— 


“‘ But the lavish expensiveness of elections 
extends its pernicious intluence far beyond the 
leaders of the contending sides. It promotes 
almost every kind of vice, and supplies, with- 
out limit, the materials for drunkenness to the 
voters and their families, with all its attendant 
effects on their morals and habits oflife. It is 
injurious to the peace of society, by familiar. 
izing the lower ranks to scenes of profligacy and 
riot. Itis injurious to commerce, by accustom- 
ing the manufacturer to idleness and intemper- 
ance, thus rendering him indisposed or unable to 
work. It is injurious to the national strength, 
by ruining the health together with the morals 
of the subject. It is injurious to the constitu- 
tion, by extinguishing public spirit and virtu- 
ous principles of political conduct in the breast 
of the people, and by impressing the conside- 
rate and the good with such an abhorrence of 
the numberless mischiefs arising from it, as to 
deter them from coming forward as candidates 
and almost to inspire them with disgust against 
elections and Parliaments. In all these dif- 
ferent ways, as well as by its immediate effects 
on the House of Commons, it preys on the wel- 
fare, and endangers the stability of the em 
pire.” 


He thought that these words were of 
great importance, and- that they were 
quite true; for that if the existing evil 
were permitted to continue, it would in- 
deed, be found to prey upon the vitals of 
the empire. He trusted, however, that in 
agreeing to the issue of this writ, they 
were not countenancing the scenes of*pro- 
fligacy which had been exhibited; and he 
hoped that, besides the authority of Par- 
liament, and any measures which might 
be taken by that House, there was a feeling 
on the part of the public, which would 
discountenance, and would prevent their 
continuance, There were many persons 
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living in the neighbourhood of this bo- 
rough, whom he should look to for setting 
every good and virtuous example. With 
regard to the family mentioned as con- 
nected with the proceedings on the one side, 
he well knew the character of the noble 
Earl at the head of it, not only as regarded 
his private virtues, but the faithfuluess 
and *zeal with which he discharged his 
duty as a public officer of ‘the Crown, as 
well as the other members of it, and he 
was sure they must in their hearts dis- 
approve of the system which had been 
carried on, and which must tend to de- 
stroy the constitution of the country, to 
render the electors unworthy of the high 
trust reposed in them, and finally to in- 
jure the political system of Parliament. 
He should select an early day for further 


bringing the subject under the notice of 


the House. 

The Earl of Darlington would offer a 
very few observations to the- House, in 
answer to what had fallen from the noble 
Lord. So far from disapproving of the 
principles which he had laid down, and 
so far from differing from him, as to the 
necessity of the measure of which he had 
given notice, he could only say, that there 
was no part of it in which he should not 
concur. He assured the noble Lord, that 
he wished that he should not be considered 
to have acted rashly or hastily in bring- 
ing forward this motion. Alter having 
waited several days after the evidence 
had been printed, he thought that suf- 
ficient time had elapsed to enable every 
hon. Member to become acquainted with 
it, if he chose; and he conceived also, 
that if there had been any intention to 
move a suspension of the writ, a notice 
to that effect would have been placed upon 
the paper. 

Mr. Hawes said, that he could not re- 
concile it with what he considered to be 
his duty, to give up the motion which he 
had made on a former evening, for the 
purpose of obtaining a select committee 
for inquiring into the corrupt practices 
which had been proved to exist at the 
Ludlow election, in consequence of any- 
thing which had fallen from the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Colonies. 

Lord John Russell begged to say a few 
words in explanation, What he had in- 
tended to say was, that although he should 
vote for the issuing of this writ, that did 
not preclude him, if he should think pro- 
per, from subsequently giving his vote 
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also in favour of an inquiry into the state of 
the borough, without at the same time 
saying, that there was sufficient to induce 
him to oppose the issue of the writ. 

Mr. Hawes must still persevere in the 
amendment which he had before proposed, 
for a committee to inquire into the prac- 
tices carried on previous to, and during 
the election; and he could not help think- 
ing, that on the evidence there were ample 
grounds for taking this course. It appeared 
to him, that both with respect to the cha- 
racter of the House, and its best interests, 
if these practices were known in any in- 
stance to prevail, they ought not to be 
allowed to pass without a most searching 
inquiry being made into them, The omis- 
sion to adopt such a course as he recom- 
mended, he thought, would be only to 
bring the House into disrespect and con- 
tempt. He had said, on a former occasion, 
that bribery was as bad as treating. He 
begged now to repeat that declaration, 
that between tieating and bribery he made 
no distinction, and he thought that any 
man who would take a person to the poll 
to vote, in a state of drunkenness, was 
unworthy ofa seat inthat House. For his 
own part, he begged to disclaim all party 
feeling upon this subject ; but he must say, 
that he had been astonished that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite fad sat silent on a question 
of this sort. Ile was surprised that per- 
sons who were so zealous in defending the 
interests of the church, had not come for- 
ward to condemn the practices proved in 
this case to have existed. The evidence 
went to show facts which he thought would 
fully justify this amendment, and which 
proved bribery to have been carried on 
in the coolest and most business-like man- 
ner. George Tilley, landlord of the Com- 
passes, was asked— 


Bribery and Treating. 


“ Do you remember any conversation taking 
place ?—Yes. 

“ What was the conversation?—That Mr, 
Downes and Mr, Alcock had come amongst us 
again to be a candidate. 

“< Did any thing else pass ?—Yes ; there was 
a good deal of conversation; Evans, of the 
Elephant, and me were leaving ; Mr. Downes 
called us back, and said we were to use every 
endeavour, and render every assistance to win 
the election, for they were determined to win, 
they were determined to go all lengths; Mr. 
Alcock and Mr. Coppock coincided with him. 
They heard it, they were all sitting at the same 
table. Mr. Coppock and Mr, Downes said 
they hoped I would use every endeavour to 
prevail on Cook ; Mr. Alcock would make him 
any recompense—return him tenfold any loss 
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it not only took away the scat from him, 
but it gave it to the person next on the 
poll, This was a plan which was certainly 
objectionable, as not giving due weight to 
the majority; but it was that which was 
also adopted in cases where persons were 
disqualified from any cause. This, how- 
ever, was not what he wished to propose 
in his bill, but he mentioned it as a thing 
which might in some cases be adopted ; 
and it might be provided that where 
these practices of bribery and treating be- 
came known, it should be competent for 
any person who was himself no party to 
any such proceedings, to give notice to 
the electors, and the votes would in con- 
sequence become void. That was the 
law of election now as regarded treating 
to acertain extent. For supposing a per- 
son to have been found guilty of treating, 
and to put up asecond time for the same 
place, though he should obtain a majority 
of votes, he would not obtain his seat, 
and he owned that he thought that ina 
case where two persons in a borough were 
carrying on this system of bribery, striving 
who should obtain the greater number of 
votes by such means, it ought to be pro- 
vided that any person being also a candi- 
date, who should become acquainted with 
the fact, and should give notice of the 
circumstance to all parties concerned, 
should, being himself free from suspicion, 
obtain the seat. He believed he had now 
stated both the measure which he meant 
to propose, and the course which had 
been taken by the House upon similar 
proceedings in former times, He believed 
that this was not only a time when they 
should take advantage of any opportunity 
of this description which offered itself, 
to express their feelings upon the subject, 
but that they should seize every occasion 
to show that they were disposed to put an 
end to scenes of a nature so demoralizing, 
and so fatal to the constitution of the 
country. It was, he believed, in fact, the 
consequence of our having extended po- 
pular privileges, that these attempts were 
made—that extension of the power of 
popular opinions had occasioned such 
scenes as he had described, because per- 
sons looked upon the voters as persons to 
whom bribes might be paid, and followed 
them just as the battles of Salamanca and 
of Waterloo were followed by vultures and 
carrion crows. Thus, that which in itself 
was considered a benefit, was found to 
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might be supposed by some that he took 
an exaggerated view of the mischievous 
consequences produced. He believed, 
that there were many persons who did 
not hesitate to declare their opinions that 
it was almost a necessary evil, that this 
was a part of the law which need be ob- 
served, and that the system which existed, 
had continued, and must continue, in 
spite of the law. Now, he would not use 
any words of his own upon the subject, 
but the words of a very eloquent writer, 
because he thought, that the words which 
were used, and the fact of their being em- 
ployed upon an occasion of a general, and 
not a political subject, gave them great 
weight. Mr. Thomas Gisborne, in an 
“ Inquiry into the Duties of Man,” 
said :— 


‘* But the lavish expensiveness of elections 
extends its pernicious influence far beyond the 
leaders of the contending sides. It promotes 
almost every kind of vice, and supplies, with- 
out limit, the materials for drunkenness to the 
voters and their families, with all its attendant 
effects on their morals and habits oflife. It is 
injurious to the peace of society, by familiar 
izing the lower ranks to scenes ot profligacy and 
riot. Itis injurious to commerce, by accustom- 
ing the manufacturer to idleness and intemper- 
ance, thus rendering him indisposed or unable to 
work. It is injurious to the national strength, 
by ruining the health together with the morals 
of the subject. It is injurious to the constitu- 
tion, by extinguishing public spirit and virtu- 
ous principles of political conduct in the breast 
of the people, and by impressing the conside- 
rate and the good with such an abhorrence of 
the numberless mischiefs arising from it, as to 
deter them from coming forward as candidates 
and almost to inspire them with disgust against 
elections and Parliaments. In all these dif- 
ferent ways, as well as by its immediate effects 
on the House of Commons, it preys on the wel- 
fare, and endangers the stability of the em- 
pire.” 


He thought that these words were of 
great importance, and- that they were 
quite true; for that if the existing evil 
were permitted to continue, it would in- 
deed, be found to prey upon the vitals of 
the empire. He trusted, however, that in 
agreeing to the issue of this writ, they 
were not countenancing the scenes of*pro- 
fligacy which had been exhibited ; and he 
hoped that, besides the authority of Par- 
liament, and any measures which might 
be taken by that House, there was a feeling 
on the part of the public, which would 
discountenance, and would prevent their 
continuance, There were many persons 
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living in the neighbourhood of this bo- 
rough, whom he should look to for setting 
every good and virtuous example. With 
regard to the family mentioned as con- 
nected with the proceedings on the one side, 
he well knew the character of the noble 
Earl at the head of it, not only as regarded 
his private virtues, but the faithfuluess 
and *zeal with which he discharged his 
duty as a public officer of ‘the Crown, as 
well as the other members of it, and he 
was sure they must in their hearts dis- 
approve of the system which had been 
carried on, and which must tend to de- 
stroy the constitution of the country, to 
render the electors unworthy of the high 
trust reposed in them, and finally to in- 
jure the political system of Parliament. 
He should select an early day for further 
bringing the subject under the notice of 
the House. 

The Earl of Darlington would offer a 
very few observations to the- House, in 
answer to what had fallen from the noble 
Lord. So far from disapproving of the 
principles which he had laid down, and 
so far from differing from him, as to the 
necessity of the measure of which he had 
given notice, he could only say, that there 
was no part of it in which he should not 
concur. He assured the noble Lord, that 
he wished that he should not be considered 
to have acted rashly or hastily in bring- 
ing forward this motion. After having 
waited several days after the evidence 
had been printed, he thought that suf- 
ficient time had elapsed to enable every 
hon. Member to become acquainted with 
it, if he chose; and he conceived also, 
that if there had been any intention to 
move a suspension of the writ, a notice 
to that effect would have been placed upon 
the paper. 

Mr. Hawes said, that he could not re- 
concile it with what he considered to be 
his duty, to give up the motion which he 
had made on a former evening, for the 
purpose of obtaining a select committee 
for inquiring into the corrupt practices 
which had been proved to exist at the 
Ludlow election, in consequence of any- 
thing which had fallen from the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Colonies. 

Lord John Russell begged to say a few 
words in explanation. What he had in- 
tended to say was, that although he should 
vote for the issuing of this writ, that did 
not preclude him, if he should think pro- 
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also in favour of an inquiry into the state of 
the borough, without at the same time 
saying, that there was sufficient to induce 
him to oppose the issue of the writ. 

Mr. Hawes must still persevere in the 
amendment which he had before proposed, 
for a committee to inquire into the prac- 
tices carried on previous to, and during 
the election; and he could not help think- 
ing, that on the evidence there were ample 
grounds for taking this course. It appeared 
to him, that both with respect to the cha- 
racter of the House, and its best interests, 
if these practices were known in any in- 
stance to prevail, they ought not to be 
allowed to pass without a most searching 
inquiry being made into them, The omis- 
sion to adopt such a course as he recom- 
mended, he thought, would be only to 
bring the House into disrespect and con- 
tempt. He had said, on a former occasion, 
that bribery was as bad as treating. He 
begged now to repeat that declaration, 
that between tieating and bribery he made 
no distinction, and he thought that any 
man who would take a person to the poll 
to vote, in a state of drunkenness, was 
unworthy of aseatinthat House. For his 
own part, he begged to disclaim all party 
feeling upon this subject ; but he must say, 
that he had been astonished that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite fad sat silent on a question 
of this sort. [IIe was surprised that per- 
sons who were so zealous in defending the 
interests of the church, had not come for- 
ward to condemn the practices proved in 
this case to have existed. The evidence 
went to show facts which he thought would 
fully justify this amendment, and which 
proved bribery to have been carried on 
in the coolest and most business-like man- 
ner. George Tilley, landlord of the Com- 
passes, was asked— 

“ Do you remember any conversation taking 
place ?—Yes. 

“ What was the conversation ?—That Mr, 
Downes and Mr, Alcock had come amongst us 
again to be a candidate. 

“Did any thing else pass ?—Yes ; there was 
a good deal of conversation; Evans, of the 
Elephant, and me were leaving ; Mr. Downes 
called us back, and said we were to use every 
endeavour, and render every assistance to win 
the election, for they were determined to win, 
they were determined to go all lengths; Mr. 
Alcock and Mr. Coppock coincided with him. 
They heard it, they were all sitting at the same 
table. Mr. Coppock and Mr, Downes said 
they hoped I would use every endeavour to 
prevail on Cook ; Mr. Alcock would make him 
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he should sustain by supporting Mr. Alcock.; ‘ What did Mr. Griffiths say?—He said, 
The witness sees Cook and says,—After taking | which way do you mean to come out this 
a little more wine he got more inclined, he election? I said for myself; on which Grif. 
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did not stand out so much; he said he would 
trust to no promises. I said, if it is money 
you want, you can have it no doubt. Witness 
then adds, that Cook said, if I would tell Mr. 


Downes privately, if le would place a hand- | 


some sum of money in my hands for him 
(Cook), he would come and vote for Mr. Ai- 
cock. Mr, Downes, the witness, states, was 
seen, and said Cook was as deserving a man 
as any man, and he might as well have it as 
others, and he should have it. Mr, Coppock 
said he should have 25/. 

“‘ When Mr. Coppock came to your house, 
what did you say to him?—I said, here is 
Samuel Cook. Mr.Coppock passed him, and 
went into the smoking-room, 

“And there he gave you three ten-pound 
notes ’-—Yes, from among a great number, 

“ Did they come to your house ?—Yes. 

“ Who ?—Mr. Downes, Mr. Coppock, Mr. 
Tyler, and me. Mr. Coppock and Mr. Downes 
sat down; Mr. Tyler stood up. Mr. Downes 
said, ‘ Now, Mr. Tyler, let me settle with you 
first; what can you do with Bromfield?’ I 


said he would not vote for Mr. Alcock on | 


any account, but if I offered a sum he will 
go out of the way. Mr. Downes and Mr. 
Coppock consulted what Mr. Tyler should offer 
him; one of them desired Tyler to go and 
offer him 10/. to go out of the way, and rot 
vote, provided he was willing to be brought 
up to me. 

“© Do you mean your house ’—Yes, he isa 
man that likes something to drink. 

“ You have said you was sent with a bottle 
of gin and a bottle of brandy to a voter named 
Bright ?—Yes. 

“ What were you to do with him ?—To have 
kept him drinking the liquor, that he might 
be kept out of the way till the next morning, 
in time for polling. He voted for Mr. Clive. 


Edwin Phillips was asked, 


“ You do not recollect whether he (Revis) 
said anything to you about fifty reasons or 
not /—I cannot say. 

“ Did you understand his object to be to 
offer you money? — Most certainly; I was 
well aware, that if I had complied, money 
would not have been wanting to any extent. 


J. Wade was asked, 


“ Revis cime on Tuesday morning, and 
found you at your office ’—Yes. 

“What did he say ?—He first said 100/, ; 
then he says, ‘ Will 150/. do?’ 1 said, ‘ No, 
it will not.’ He said, * Will 200/. do?’ I 
said, ‘ No.’ Then he offered me 250/., and he 
says, ‘ Will that do ” I said, ‘ No,’ He says, 
‘My power is unlimited—name your own 
sum.’ I said, ‘I will not. I told Mr. Alcock 
1 would vote for him.’ ” 


Timothy Meyrick, a miller was asked, 


fiths said, ‘Oh, if you mean that, I will put 
| 1002. into your pocket.’ He turned round and 
| looked to Mr. Coleman, who said he would 
| warrant him all right.” 


Meyrick then has an interview with 
Mrs. Coleman, who inquires of the witness 
if 30/, would do. He says no; adding 
‘that he understood that they had been 
bidding hundreds, She says no; fifty 
_pounds was ten pounds more than they 
| had given to anybody. They were willing 
|to give me 50/. The witness gives the 
| money to Mr. Coppock, and votes for Mr. 
| live. He was sure that no one would deny 
the necessity of inquiry, and he did not 
| see why, when the writ was issued, the 
| door of investigation should be closed. 
| The effect of doing so in this case, would 
{ be only to tell the electors to be a little 
| more cautious at the next election, and 
| that they would be sure to be preserved 
from any inconvenience, and he thought 
that the very fact of the noble family which 
had been alluded to having adopted means 
so unworthy, with a view to secure a seat 
in that House for one of its Members, was, 
undoubtedly, attributable to the inatten- 
tion of the House of Commons to such 
matters, The hon. Member concluded 
by moving that a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the extent to 
which bribery and intimidation existed 
at the last election for the borough of 
Ludlow, and that, pending the investi- 
gation, the writ for that borough be sus- 
pended, 

Mr. Hume rose to second the amend- 
ment. The noble Lord the Secretary for 
the Colonies had, in his opinion, made 
out a complete case to justify the appoint- 
ment of a select committee. He was satis- 
fied that every person in that House who 
had heard the noble Lord describe the 
scenes which had taken place at Ludlow, 
or who had read the evidence taken be- 
fore the committee, fully expected that 
the noble Lord would have concluded his 
observations with proposing the appoint- 
ment of a committee of inquiry. The 
noble Lord had admitted, that the Ludlow 
committee had stopped short in the inves- 
tigation, and yet the noble Lord had said, 
that he would not oppose the issuing of a 
new writ. For what purpose had the 
noble Lord described those scenes of 
drunkenness and quoted those precedents 
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which he had referred to? He, for one, 
had thought that those precedents had 
been brought forward to justify a motion 
for inquiry on the part of the noble Lord, 
and he was therefore surprised that the 
noble Lord should have stated his deter- 
mination not to oppose the issuing of a 
new writ. It had been said, that public 
opinion was against such proceedings as 
had taken place at Ludlow, but how, he 
would ask, could public opinion correct 
such evils when that House would do no- 
thing for the punishment of such offences, 
and when it passed them over as unworthy 
of notice? Good might follow from the 
bill proposed by the noble Lord, but he 
thought that the writs for both Ludlow 
and Cambridge ought to be suspended till 
they saw whether that bill would pass into 
alaw. He most cordially supported the 
amendment of his hon. Friend. 

Sir R. Peel had already stated, that 
during the whole course of these proceed- 
ings he had acted from the impression 
that in this individual case the evidence 
was not sufficient to justify the suspen- 
sion of the writ. He did not agree with 
the noble Lord opposite that this one case 
was sufficient to call for a general mea- 
sure. He thought the rule which was ¢ ap- 


plicable to the present case ought not to 


be the rule in every case. He was of opi- 
nion that every case of this nature which 
came before them must depend upon its 
own merits, and that it was impossible to 
frame a general rule which would be 
equally applicable to all. He had on 
former occasions voted for the suspension 
of writs and for committees of inquiry, 
but it should not be forgotten that a 
select committee was far less satisfactory 
in investigations of this description than 
an election committee. The powers of a 
select committee were less, and the op- 
portunities of ascertaining the truth were 
greater, before an election committee than 
a select committee. Before a select com- 
mittee, when the inquiry was into the 
general delinquency of the elective body, 
and when the result was likely to lead to 
the disfranchisement of the borough, it 
was often found that there was a strong 
unwillingness on the part of the witnesses 
to give evidence against the parties impli- 
cated, and with the limited powers of such 
a body there was no means in such cases 
of fully ascertaining the truth. A select 
committee could not examine upon oath, 
while an election committee had that 
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power, and the investigations of the latter 
body were, therefore, far more satisfactory 
than those of the former. In the course 
which he had pursued on this occasion he 
had been influenced by what seemed to 
him to be the prevailing opinion of the 
committee. He had never seen proceed- 
ings indicating a greater desire to ascer- 
tain the truth than “those of this commit- 
tee. He had never seen anything more 
satisfactory than the proceedings of this 
committee, and he rejoiced at it. There 
had been a total absence of everything 
like party feeling, and he believed there 
had been no difference of opinion, nor 
even a single division. [Lord Sandon: 
There was one division.] It appeared to 
him that the members of the committee 
were one and all impressed with a deep 
sense of the judicial functions which they 
were called upon to exercise, and that 
they had in consequence acted with the 
most perfect impartiality. When there 
appeared a disposition on the part of the 
agents of either party to withdraw any 
part of the case, the committee had de- 
termined to persevere, and, in fact no- 
thing could have been more satisfactory 
than the whole conduct of this body. But 
after all the investigation which had taken 
place, he was of opinion that the impres- 
sion on the minds of the members of the 
committee generally was, that there was 
not sufficient evidence to justify the sus- 
pension of the writ. Jt was true, that 
one hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
treating had been carried to an impro- 
per length, but he thought he was jus- 
tified in saying, that the impression ge- 
nerally in the committee was, that al- 
though individual acts of bribery had been 
established, yet, upon the whole, that it 
had not prevailed to an extent sufficient 
to justify the suspension of the writ. If 
the impression had been otherwise, he felt 
little doubt that the chairman or the noble 
Lord, the Member for Northumberland, 
or some other Member of the committee, 
would have given notice of a motion upon 
the subject. Many of the Members of the 
committee differed from him in politics, 
but he was sure that if there had been a 
case to justify the suspension of the writ, 
a notice would have been given that it 
was the opinion of the committee that fur- 
ther inquiry was necessary. He, there- 
fore, thought he was entitled to draw the 
inference that the impression upon the 
minds of a majority, of a great majority, 
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of the committee, was, that there was no 
case to justify the suspension of the writ. 
It was upon that opinion he had acted. 
But it was said that the evidence showed 
that there had been treating, and the 
noble Lord had contended that treating 
was as bad as bribery. Treating might be 
perverted to the purposes of corruption. 
Let them, if they pleased, establish a new 
law that corrupt treating should be con- 
sidered as bribery. He quite admitted 
that it might be carried to that extent. 
But hitherto the law had recognized the 
difference. They might establish a new 
course for the future; but it would be in- 
deed a hardship to give any such measure 
a retrospective operation. He retained the 
opinion which he had expressed on a for- 
mer evening. Having taken with respect 
to other boroughs a course favourable to 
inquiry, and in some instances voted for 
the suspension of the writ with that view, 
still he felt that each case must be decided 
in virtue of its own particular merits, Yet, 
on the whole, looking at this case of Lud- 
low, he did not think that they were war- 
ranted in suspending the writ. As the 
hon. Gentleman had declaimed about 
party motives, he (Sir R. Peel) might also 
take occasion to state that in these pro- 
ceedings he had not been in the slightest 
degree influenced by considerations of 
party. The hon, Member for Finsbury 
had stated that they felt secure of return- 
ing a Radical at the ensuing election for 
the borough. In the face, then, of that 
declaration he (Sir R. Peel) was ready to 
abide by the opinion which he had ex- 
pressed. With respect to the general 
measure of which the noble Lord gave 
notice, he thought it much more decorous 
to say now that he would cheerfully co- 
operate with the noble Lord in devising 
an effectual remedy against bribery, as 
well as against treating for corrupt pur- 
poses. With the general measure of the 
noble Lord he concurred, and he thought 
it better to make this statement than to 
bind himself to any particular enactment. 
With respect to treating, which was a 
question of considerable difficulty, he 
should not feel the slightest hesitation in 
extinguishing it, if it were practicable. 
The great difficulty of dealing with it was 
the difficulty of defining it. It depended 
altogether upon the animus. In some 
cases it was perfectly innocent; in others 
it was as corrupt, and led to the same 
consequences, as bribery. For instance, 
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the inviting of one’s friend’s to his own 
House to discuss the prospects of an ap- 
proaching election, although they were 
brought together bond fide for that pur- 
pose, and although confidential commu- 
nications had been carried on between the 
parties before, was undoubtedly a perfectly 
innocent act. Yet, if a candidate did so, 
in the eye of the law it was treating. On 
the other hand, the indiscriminate opening 
of public-houses, the inviting of voters to 
them, and the accustoming of them to 
habitual drunkenness—that also was treat- 
ing, and not more punishable by law than 
the other. Yet who would deny, that,it 
was of a totally different character? It 
was very questionable whether any of the 
noble Lord’s suggestions would attain his 
object. ‘There shall be no treating,” he 
said, “‘ for a month after any election.” 
Now, nothing could be more easy than for 
the candidate to give notice, that at the 
expiration of one month after the election 
there would be a most liberal system of 
treating on both sides. But the noble 
Lord met the case with another provision, 
which would be truly effectual, for he made 
all treating before a general election sub- 
ject to the consequences of bribery. Now, 
this would include a period of six years, 
or six years and a half, before the elec- 
tion. The noble Lord’s provision, there- 
fore, with respect to the month following 
the election would appear to be scarcely 
necessary. His advice to the House 
would be, not by attempting too much to 
run the risk of defeating the very object 
which they had in view. How often did 
they find that severe punishment defeated 
the intention of the Legislature. If they 
confounded innocent with guilty acts, their 
law could not remain long in force. The 
habit and disposition of the country was 
rather one of general hospitality; and if 
they attempted too far to run counter to 
the general habit, he only feared that the 
best intentions might be defeated. The 
noble Lord must take care that the habit 
of treating did not become transferred to 
the candidate’s zealous and _ powerful 
friends. Suppose eight or ten gentlemen, 
in the interest of a particular candidate, 
found that treating had prevailed as the 
universal practice in the county or bo- 
rough, there was great danger that, with- 
out meaning to corrupt, without intending 
to produce debauchery or excess, intend- 
ing or asserting that they meant only 
to continue an old practice of hospitality, 
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which would be undoubtedly innocent if! Peel’s) side of the House in condemna- 


it were not connected with an election, 


these friends of the candidate would take | 


the very course which was prohibited to 
the candidate himself. With respect to 


bribery, there was no question that if they 
could make the law more efficacious than | 


it was at present, they should do so. He 
was afraid that the law was stringent 
enough at present. In the case now 
under consideration both parties lost the 
seat. Another remedy was, that the At- 
torney-general could prosecute, and that 
the House could give him a direction to 
that effect. The letter of the law was 
therefore tolerably strict. The noble Lord, 
by enlarging the powers of election com- 


mittees, retaining to them still the autho- | 


rity to administer an oath, and extending 
the sphere of their inquiries, might effect 
much in developing these practices. But 
he would find it necessary to give the 
committee, thus invested with new autho- 
rity, the power to adjudicate at once on 
the rights of the individuals appearing 
before them. It would be hard to expose 
these parties to the expense of an inquiry 
into matters affecting the general state of 
the borough or other constituency. When 
the committee had made up their mind as 
to who had the right to sit, they should, 
in his opinion, come at once to a decision. 
The expenses of this part of the inquiry 


should be divided between them; but | 


they should be relieved from the expense 
of the further inquiry as to the delin- 
quency of the borough. If they subject- 
ed them to too much expense in matters, 
too, which ought not to fall upon them, 
the inevitable consequence would be that 
no parties would appear before their tri- 
bunal. The expense and anxiety attend- 
ant upon election committees were onerous 
enough already. The noble Lord had 
also spoken of an indemnity to witnesses. 
Upon that subject, he would be disposed | 
to give every consideration to all those | 
additional means of giving protection to | 
the parties who gave evidence under such 
circumstances. He would give them all | 
the protection which was necessary to 
prevent them from sheltering themselves 
from giving evidence on the plea that 
they would be committing themselves, 
He did not think that it would be expe- 
dient at present to enter further into these 
details, The hon. Member for Lambeth 
had expressed surprise that no strong ob- 
servation had been made on his (Sir R, 
VOL. LIV. § {3m 


| tion of the practices alleged to have pre- 
vailed in these boroughs. Now, it was 
not absolutely necessary to deal in exces- 
sive declamation upon such matters. He 
for one, thought that it would be greatly 
for the interest of both parties if men were 
{ to come forward and honourably lay claim 
to seats in Parliament upon the strength 
of their political principles and character, 
doing away with those corrupt practices 
|altogether. He was quite opposed to 
/such practices. Neither party derived 
| Substantial advantage from them. The 
general debauchery and corruption which 
| prevailed upon such occasions must suffi- 
ciently satisfy any person resident in the 
country, after a contested clection, of the 
| great benefits which would result from 
/extinguishing these practices. Still he 
thought it might be a fair question, whe 
‘ther any permanent system of conveyance 
of voters might not be provided, together 
with a pecuniary provision merely for rea- 
sonable allowances. This might be very 
effectual, if they could prevent it from 
degenerating into abuse. He would con- 
clude by expressing his desire generally 
to do what could be done by law to pre- 
vent the continued existence of corruption 
and bribery. 

Mr. A. Sanford, as chairman of the 
‘committee, begged to thank the right 
hon. Baronet for the manner in which he 
had spoken of their proceedings. ‘The 
‘right hon. Baronet had inferred that had 
| the committee believed in the existence of 
‘any general system of bribery they would 
| have reported it to the House. His own 
| opinion (and he begged to be understood 
as expressing his individual opinion only) 
| was, that the committee felt that they 

were called upon to decide upon a limited 
|'number of cases, and that the instant 
they came to an aflirmative decision on 
one of those cases, it became their duty 
|to intimate to the counsel for prosecuting 
| such cases, that the committee were satis- 
| fied that bribery had been committed, one 
lease of bribery being sufficient as the 
House was aware to establish the case of 
the petitioning party. The committee 
felt, also, what had been urged by the 
right hon. Baronet, that in asking the 
prosecuting party to proceed beyond the 
point that was necessary to establish his 
case, they would be unfairly putting him 
to expense, and, at the same time, putting 
him in the situation of public prosecutor. 
LD 
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He must say, however, that as far as the 
opening speech of the counsel for the 
prosecuting parties went, even if it had 
been all in proof, there would not have 
been made out such a case of general bri- 
bery as would justify the suspension of 
the writ. Of treating, on the other hand, 
there was a most extensive and general 
system, not confined to any one class, but 
extending over all classes of the clectors, 
persons of the highest and most re- 
spectable description attending the pub- 
lic-houses, which were indiscriminately 
thrown open to all. Those houses, too, 
were opened in a very peculiar manner— 
not by the direct orders of the candidates 
or their agents, as far as the evidence went 
to show, but with a full and complete un- 
derstanding on the part of the owners that 
the candidates would pay all the expenses. 
Candidates, agents, and electors, all ga- 
thered together in these houses, all receiv- 
ing every kind of refreshment, but the 
electors receiving no demand for payment, 
nor paying anything for the refreshment 
so liberally supplied to them. The com- 
mittee thought it necessary to call for the 
accounts of the keepers of these houses. 
When they came to examine them, they 
found that they had been falsified. About 
the question of a general system of treat- 
ing having prevailed there could be no 
doubt; the question was whether such 
treating formed a ground for suspending 
the writ. He had looked into all the 
cases, and had met with no case of a writ 
suspended on that ground. His opinion, 
therefore, was, that on that ground there 
was no case for the suspension of the 
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writ; and he had, therefore, voted in the 
divisions that had already taken place, | 
not against the renewal of the writ, but 

for the adjournment of the question, in | 
compliance with the wish of his hon. | 
Friend the Under-Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. One observation he would make 
on the proposition of the noble Lord, 
though, as chairman of the committee, he 
had thought it fit to abstain as much as 
possible from entering into subsequent 
discussions. He wished to see one check 
to bribery added to those proposed by the 
noble Lord. He did think that in an as- 
sembly of Gentlemen, such as that House 
was, no difficulty should be thrown in the 
way of Members when first elected coming 
to the Table, and taking an oath that they 
had not, either directly or indirectly, been 


guilty of any bribery. He felt this so 
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strongly, that he would feel anxious, on 
the noble Lord introducing his measure, 
to introduce a clause with reference to 
that object. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he differed 
from the opinion which had been ex. 
pressed by the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, that there had not been a sufficient 
case made out for sending this case for in- 
quiry before a select committee. The 
hon. Member for West Somersetshire (Mr, 
Sanford) had explained very clearly the 
reasons why he thought that it should not 
be sent to such an inquiry. He (Mr, 
Warburton) begged leave, however, to re- 
mind the House that Mr. Cockburn, in his 
opening speech, had stated that he was 
prepared to open and prove against Mr, 
Clive himself one of the most aggravated 
eases of wholesale corruption that had 
ever been brought within his knowledge, 
and that he had afterwards opened ten 
different cases of corruption, As soon as 
the first of those ten cases was established, 
the members of the committee thought, 
that as they had before them one cage on 
which they could convict, it was not part 
of their duty to proceed into the investiga- 
tion of the other nine cases opened to 
them, and therefore their labours were ter- 
minated, as he thought, very prematurely. 
Now, as one case of corruption had been 
distinctly made out, and as ‘counsel had 
stated, that he could make out nine others, 
he wanted to know whether the House 
would stop where it then was, and, on the 
mere allegation that no extensive bribery 
had been established, would refuse to in- 
guire into those nine cases! He contended 
that on such a prima facie case the House 
was imperatively bound to proceed at 
once to inquiry. On each of those nine 
cases the House might collaterally ob- 
tain proof that extensive bribery had 
been practised in the borough of Ludlow. 
If they determined to inquire, then, in 
pursuance of all former precedent, they 
must agree to suspend the writ till the in- 
quiry was terminated. When the motion 
came on for issuing a new writ to the bo- 
rough of Cambridge, he should take the 
liberty of presenting a petition to the 
House, which he had received from the 
electors of that borough, praying for fur- 
ther examination into the corrupt practices 
which prevailed there, in protection to 
those electors of that place who had exer- 
cised their franchise honestly. He re- 
minded the House that it was not the 
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dread of pains and penalties, but the 
dread of exposure, which operated most 
forcibly on the noblemen, and the sons 
of noblemen, who entered upon these cor- 
rupt and guilty practices. 


given them some description that eve- 
ning, he should be glad to hear that it 


contained clauses to prevent, not ouly | 
treating and bribery, but intimidation also. | 


For intimidation, by degrading the voter 
in his own estimation, prepared him for 


the reception of bribery and corruption, | 
The noble Lord, therefore, if he wished | 


to render his bill perfect, should prepare 
a clause to protect the voter from that 
intimidation to which he was now 
regularly and so notoriously exposed. 
There was also another point on which 
he thought that the noble Lord’s bill 
might be very materially amended. As 
the law stood at present, after an elec- 
tion committee was appointed, and the 
two parties were fairly pitted one against 
the other, and were exposing the misdeeds 
of which they had been mutually guilty, 
there certainly appeared some chance of 
the malpractices prevalent in the borough 
being exposed. But could no hon. Mem- 
ber remember a case, or rather could not 


every hon. Member who then heard him 
remember many cases, in which, from the 
dread of exposure and of its consequences, 
both parties had declined to go before the 


committee? The noble Lord proposed 
that when the parties had once been be- 
fore the committee, the committee should 
have power, if they saw reason for sup- 
posing that further delinquency could be 
exposed, to prosecute their inquiries, even 
though the parties had mutually retired 
from the investigation. He thought that 
still further extension ought tu be given 
to these inquiries, and that if a petition 
were once presented, a committee should 
have power to inquire into the allegations 
of it, even though the petitioners them- 
selves should be anxious to withdraw it. 
There was also another point to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House, however briefly. One of the ar- 
guments used by the noble Lord on intro- 
ducing the Reform Bill was, that the 
House of Commons, as then constituted, 
had lost the contidence of the people. 
The noble Lord, in the same speech, in- 
stanced the evils of bribery, and men- 
tioned, with great indignation, the exces- 
sive corruption and venality which pre- 
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| vailed in the then unreformed borough of 
| Liverpool. Now, if some means were not 
| 
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taken to prevent such bribery and corrup- 
| tion as had been proved to prevail recently 
at Cambridge and Ludlow—if sufficient 
protection were not given to the honest 
and independent electors of the country, 
could the noble Lord expect that this Par- 
liament, though it called itself a reformed 
Parliament, would retain the confidence of 
the people? Nay, was not that confidence 
already lost, when noble Lords and hon, 
Gentlemen opposite declared that trans- 
actions of this kind were of every day 
occurrence? From the statements con- 
tained in the petition which he had re- 
ceived from the electors of Cambridge, it 
appeared that the investigation of the 
House of Commons into the bribery which 
had been practised there, was a constant 
source of laughter to those who had prac. 
tised it, that those who had dispensed the 
bribes were talking freely about treating 
and bribery at the next election as they 
had done at the last, aud that those who 
had received the bribes were anticipating 
another donation of them with the utmost 
confidence and delight. He should cer- 
tainly vote in support of the amendment 
proposed by his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Lambeth, and he hoped that, when the 
noble Lord brought in his bill, he would 
correct those imperfections which appeared 
in its provisions, according to the outline 
of them which he had that evening 
sketched to the House. 

Viscount Sandon rose for the purpose of 
correcting an erroneous impression which 
had got abroad respecting the conduct of 
jhis committee. It seemed to be under- 
stood in the House that the committee had 
closed the investigation with an intima- 
tion to counsel that they need not carry it 
further, as sufficient had been proved to 
vacate the seat. Now,no such fact had 
taken place. On one side there was only 
one case of bribery alleged—on the other 
there were ten cases alleged. The com: 
mittee bad examined into five of those 
cases, and had never hinted its opinion 
upon one of them to counsel until they 
had closed their case. So far from it, the 
committee pursued its investigations for 
some time after Mr. Clive had announced 
his intention to retire from the contest. 
He did not think that hon. Members op- 
posite had a right to taunt hon. Gentle- 
men on bis side of the House with being 
the abettors of bribery and corruption, 
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when they recollected that it was before 
this very committee that the immaculate 
secretary of the Reform Association 
had been convicted of dispensing bribes 
when they recollected that it was this 
very secretary (Mr. Coppock) who had 
got up and presented fourteen reform 
petitions against the return of hon. Mem- 
bers on his side of the House, for the 
mere purpose of disqualifying them from 
sitting on election petitions. He con- 
fessed that, he did not think that the 
Reform party had any right to taunt the 
Conservative party in that House, with a 
peculiar attachment to corruption, or to 
glory in their own unimpeached and un- 
impeachable purity. He knew that, it 
was the custom of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, whenever his friends would not re- 
dress a grievance by the commission of 
an act of injustice, to taunt them with 
being supporters of the grievance, and to 
keep out of sight that their objection was 


to the mode, and not to the necessity, of 


redressing it. He hoped that the crime 
of bribery would be pursued hencefor- 
ward with all the rigour of the law, but 
not with a rigour beyond the law. And, 
as the House had never yet come to a 
resolution declaring that treating was suf- 
ficient to disqualify a constituency, he had 
no difficulty in voting upon this occasion 
in favour of the motion for the immediate 
issue of the writ. 

Mr. Goring informed the House that the 
noble Lord who had just sat down hail 
led the House, no doubt unintentionally, 
into an error respecting the proceedings 
before the committee. He would read 


from the minutes what the proceedings of 


that committee were :— 


“The committee-room was cleared, after 
some time the counsel and parties were again 
called in, and informed, that in consequence 
of the communication which was made to the 
committee yesterday by Mr. Austen, the com- 
mittee had come to the following resolution :— 
‘That Henry Clive, Esq., by his agents, was 
guilty of treating at the last election for the 
borough of Ludlow;’ and the chairman added 
that he was directed by the committee to ask 
the parties whether, the committee having 
come to that resolution, it was their wish to 
proceed. Mr. Cockburn stated, that the ob- 
ject of those for whom he appeared, in pro- 
ceeding further, was to prove acts of bribery, 
with a view to the matter being thoroughly 
investigated hereafter. After a discussion be- 
tween the committee and counsel, Mr. Cock- 
burn stated, that after the suggestion of the 
committee, he woutd conclude the evidence 
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which had been commenced with respect to 
the vote of Timothy Meyrick, and then leave 
the case in the hands of the committee.’’ 


Such was the statement of the proceed. 
ings before the committee as given in the 
evidence attached to its report. He 
thought that the committee, acting on the 
principle of the Grenville Act, had come 
to a resolution that as soon as evidence 
was given sufficient to vacate the seat, 
the prosecution of the charges ought to 
be stopped. He regretted that the noble 
Lord had not moved for a commission to 
¢o down to Ludlow to inquire into these 
practices on the spot, for the purpose of 
disfranchising those persons who might 
be proved guilty of them. He submitted 
to the noble Lord, that one of the most 
effectual weasures to stop bribery and 
corruption, would be to deprive the agents 
and others connected with the election of 
the power of recovering by Jaw any sums 
expended or demanded for articles used 
for electioneering purposes. If the agents 
were thus thrown upon their own respon- 
sibility, it would go along way to puta 
stop to all improper and unconstitutional 
practices. He had had some experience 
himself in these matters; but the sug- 
gestion which he had just thrown out, 
had been made by a gentleman who had 
been an electioneering agent, but who 
had now retired from business. 

Mr. Wakley was glad to find, that the 
conduct of the minority during the last 
two or three days, had been completely 
justified by the observations which had 
fallen from the noble Lord the Secretary 
for the Colonies that evening. He was 
of opinion that, after what had fallen in 
the course of the present debate from the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Baronet 
Opposite, it was quite impossible for them 
to oppose the institution of an inquiry in- 
to the system of treating and bribery 
prevalent at Ludlow. As both parties 
seemed to agree that the writ should be 
issued, he would entreat his hon. Friend 
to withdraw his amendment, and bring 
on the question of inquiry on another day, 
as a substantive motion. At present his 
hon. Friend would have no chance of 
carrying his amendment, and the pro- 
position for inquiry by a select committee 
would not have a fair chance. 

Sir /t. Peel explained, that if a motion 
for inquiry should be made on a future 
day, he should judge for himself as to the 
expediency of agreeing to it, without con- 
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sidering himself at all bound to any course. 
All that he had said was, that an inquiry 
of this kind before a select committee 
always had an unsatisfactory result, as 
the committee did not possess the powers 
of an election committee. 

Mr. Aglionby said, he should strenu- 
ously recommend his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Lambeth, to press his amend- 
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ment to a division, and tf he did so, were | 


there but half-a-dozen to join them, he 
would divide with them. He asked what 
new circumstances had transpired to ren- 


ithe following letters. 


der that course wrong now which was | 


right the other night. If he had not 
thought the noble Lord entertained the 
same view of this question with himseif, 
he would never have persisted in those 
divisions. ‘The hon. Gentleman then en- 
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proved against the Conservative candidate. 
Lis bankruptcy was examined into, and 
his character impeached; but all that 
could be said against him might have been 
said while he was still the agent of the 
Conservatives. He would read some tes- 
timonies to Mr, Revis’s character, which 
were given by members of the Conserva- 
live party so lately as 1838, at a time 
when Mr. Revis’s services to the Conserva- 
tive cause were thought worthy of a piece 
of plate. The hon. Gentleman then read 
The first was from 
Henry Whittall, Esq., director of the Com- 
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| mercial Bank of England, Ludlow :— 


* Dear Sir—I understand that you wish 
testimonials from your old friends here to 
your new ones at Salop. I, for one, am proud 
and happy to have an opportunity of record- 


tered into a detail of the proceedings of | ing the well-merited approbation your talent 


the committee, and said, he could not but | 


think the counsel were of opinion the 
committee had done their duty, and that 
it was not necessary for them to proceed 
further, as the matter would be investi- 
gated before another tribunal, On these 
grounds he voted with the hon. Member, 
for Lambeth, and would observe to the 
noble Lord the Member for Liverpool, the 
very circumstance mentioned by the noble 
Lord, made it imperative upon him to 
show that he was not acting in this busi- 
ness from party motives. As to the sus- 
pending of the writ, and the committee 
of inquiry afterwards, they must take 
place together or not at all. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
quoted a variety of precedents; and when 
he thought the noble Lord was going to 
act upon them, he found he meant to act 
directly contrary, and consent that the 
writ should issue; but although the noble 
Lord had not convinced himself, he had 
convinced him, and he should therefore, 
support the amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth, 

Mr. Horsman said, the case of Ludlow 
might not have been worse than many 
previous cases, but it was very bad, and 
under a new system of trying election 
petitions, the public had a right to expect 
a rigid inquiry into every case of corrup- 
tion. The system was brought to the ut- 
most perfection at Ludlow. The machinery 
of treating was complete, and yet it was 
almost impossible to discover those who 
set it in motion. It was attempted on the 
other side to throw discredit on the evi- 
dence of Mr, Revis, by whom bribery was 
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and exertions have created, and to that I may 
add sincere regret at your departure. The 
general feeling and expression is, ‘We ne’er 
shall see his like again.’ You have, however, left 
behind such works as can never be forgotten 
whilst the fame of Revis’s Rooms can be 
lisped out by the youngest Conservative, or 
gazed at with envy by the levelling Radicals. 
My pen will not do justice to such a willing, 
able, and powerful advocate for the good 
cause of Conservatism; but to that I would 
wish to say, honour and integrity in no small 
degree have ever marked your progress at Lud- 
low. These sentiments in a short time will be 
responded to by a present of plate now being 
subscribed for by the intelligent and influen- 
tial part of our little borough; and as you are 
not so well aware of this matter, | send, in 
the mean time, the names of a few of the sub- 
scribers. 
“T remain, yours truly, 
“ Henry Wuirrace.” 


The second was from William Lloyd, 
Esq. :— 


“ Dear Sir—It affords me great pleasure to 
add my testimony to your zealous and inde- 
fatigable conduct whilst in Ludlow, not only 
in promoting the best interest of the Conser- 
vative cause, but generaily, whenever an op- 
portunity occurred in which your services were 
required for the good of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, 

“‘T lament your loss, as well personally as 
on public grounds, but it is some consolation 
that if we have lost your services, our Con- 
servative county will reap the advantage, and 
be much benefitted. 

“I trust the testimonial your friends here 
will shortly present to you, will convince your 
new acquaintance of the estimation in which 
you were held at Ludlow. 


© T am, dear Sir, your’s faithfully 
> Id J? 
“ Winituram Lioyp,”’ 
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Afterwards he was employed at the very 
Jast election, and on his arrival was greeted 
as an old friend, and admitted at once 
into the secrets of the party. Mr. Wil- 
liams showed him the plan of the battle, 
and told him it would be a close fight, 
but that if money could win it, it should 
be won. Mr. Revis’s evidence was full 
of various circumstances affecting several 
parties, who might have contradicted bim 
if it had been possible, but they did not. 
Mr. Williams showed Mr. Revis a list of 
electors ready to be bribed. He would 
read it from the evidence. In answer to 
question 3473, Mr. Revis sai’, that Mr 
Williams showed him a list of voters who 
were to be bribed. He was subsequently 
introduced into a room, where he found 
Mr. Holmes, with several agents, who all 
appeared to look to him for their instruc- 
tions. These circumstances might have 
been contradicted before the committee, 
but were not. The Conservative party 
appeared to find it easier to criminate 
than to confute Mr. Revis, and to vilify 
his character than to meet his statements. 

Lord Sandon begged to know whether 
the hon. Member himself, in the commit- 
tee, expressed confidence in Mr. Revis’s 
statements ? 

Mr. Horsman said, that the question 
did not come directly before the commit- 
tee. For his own part, he reserved his 
belief until he saw whether the other par- 
ties would be brought forward to confute 
the statements of Mr. Revis, and until 
the last moment he did not know but 
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that they might be put into the box, 
Upon the whole there were abundant 
grounds for inquiry. A general system 
of treating was established, and both cane | 
didates were proved guilty of bribery. He | 
should vote, therefore, for the motion of | 
the hon. Member for Lambeth. 

Mr. T. Duncombe said it was but just 
to Mr. Revis to state, that he had that 
morning received by post a petition from 
Mr. Revis, with a request that it should 
be presented before the debate came on. 
He had not presented it because it referred 
to the conduct of his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Berwick, to whom he should 
be sorry to be guilty of any discourtesy, 
by presenting it without his knowledge. 
He had since shown his hon, Friend the 
petition, and as he had no objection that 
it should be presented, he would state the 
substance to the House. The petitioner 





stated, that he was examined as a witness 
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before the select committee on the Ludlow 
election —that he stated in evidence, that 
Mr. William Holmes was cognizant of 
certain bribery transactions at that elec. 
tion—that he was informed Mr. Holmes 
had denied that statement, although he 
was not examined before the committee 
to contradict the petitioner. ‘The peti- 
tioner, therefore, prayed that the House 
would examine him at the bar, as well as 
other witnesses who could corroborate the 
charges made against Mr, William Holmes, 
or that the House would appoint a select 
committee for the purpose of hearing evi- 
dence touching the conduct of the said 
William Holmes. He (Mr. Duncombe) 
would present the petition as soon as the 
present debate was disposed of. In the 
mean time he should certainly vote for 
the motion. The scenes which were proved 
to have taken place at Ludlow called for 
inquiry. He did not wish to enter into 
particulars, but if hon. Members would 
read some of the evidence at page 165, 
[cries of ‘Read, read!”| He would read 
a few of the questions and answers from 
the evidence of Edward Cook, the landlord 
of the Angel, with reference to a meeting 
held at his house on the 18th of May. 
He was asked :— 


Bribery and Treating. 


“ Was the room full ?—Yes, pretty near. 

“* Was it pretty near or quite full ’—Well, | 
Say pretty near, 

* Did you know many of the people ?—A 


| great many of the people. 


“ Were they Cliveites?—Yes, almost every 
one, I should say. 

“You were doing your duty as landlord 
during the time they were there ?—I was sit« 
ting down, drinking with them. 

“You helped to fill the room, did you /— 

es. 

“ What was there to drink? 
they liked to have. 

‘* Spirits and wine ?—Yes. 

«© And ale ?—Ale, tobacco, and cigars. 

“ Anything to eat?—I dare say there was, 
but I do not recollect that there was any eat- 
ing in that room ; there was eating out, if they 
chose to go, I will be bound, 

‘“« Eating at the bar, and so on?—Yes. 

“You will be bound there was ?—I think 
there was: [ will not swear there was any 
eating, but I think there was. 

“When you say eating out, you mean in the 
house ?—~Yes, 

“You were in the room; did you see the 
Cliveites help themselves,freely ?—Yes ; there 
was more drinking going on, I know, than 

eating. 

“ When a bottle was empty, what happened? 
—We filled it again, 


—Anything as 
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“That happened a good many times, did it 
not ?—Yes, I should think it did. 

“ Your liquor is good ; did you see any 
drunk ?—Yes, a good many; I got drunk my- 
self for one. 

How late did you keep it up ?—Sometimes 
till eleven, and sometimes till twelve: we 
have stopped occasionally till half-past twelve. 

**T should think, by the look of you, you 
made a speech ? — Yes, and sung my song 
too. 

“Were you in the chair ?—Sometimes. 

“T mean on the 18th?—I forget who was 
what we call the chairman. 

“Do you know Mr, William Lloyd ?—Yes, 
very well. 

“ He is an attorney ?—Yes. 


“ And a good Cliveite ‘—I should think so. | 


* You have no doubt about it?—Not the 
least. 
“Tax your recollection whether you did not 


see Mr. William Lloyd in the chair that night? | 


—I will not say whether he was or was not. 
“ ‘ ’ ; a) 
Were you so drunk that you could not 
see ’—No, I was pretty fresh. 
“Whom did you last see in the chair ?—I 
cannot recollect, because when one tumbles 
down, we always put another in. 


Extensive as that evidence proved the 
treating to be at Ludlow, he did not think 
the Ludlow and Cambridge elections were 
worse than others, but the House having 
got those cases before it, he thouglit it 
ought to make examples of them. 

he House divided on the original ques- 
tion:—Ayes 182; Noes 104: Majority 
78, 
List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Buller, C. 
A’Court, Captain Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Alsager, Captain Burr, H. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. Burroughes, IH. N. 
Archdall, M. Caleraft, J. H. 
Ashley, Lord Chute, W.L, W. 
Attwood, W. Clay, W. 
Attwood, M. Clerk, Sir G. 
Bailey, J. Clive, bon. R. 1H. 
Bailey, J. jun. Cochrane, Sir T. J. 
Baillie, Colonel Codrington, C. W. 
Baker, E. Cole, hon, A. If. 
Baldwin, C, B. Colquhoun, J, C. 
Barrington, Viscount Conolly, E. 
Bateson, Sir R. Corry, hon. H. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Courtenay, P. 
Blair, J. Cresswell, C. 
Blakemore, R. Crewe, Sir G. 
Boldero, H. G. Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Bolling, W. Damer, hon. D. 
Bradshaw, J. Darby, G. 
Bramston, T, W. De Horsey, 3. H. 
Broadley, H. Dick, Q. 

Bruce, Lord F. D' Israeli, B. 
Bruce, C. L, C. Dottin, A. H. 
Bruges, W. H. L. Drummond, H. H. 
Bucke, L, W, Duffield, T, 
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Dunbar, G. 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Dungannon, Viscount 
Du Pre, G. 

Fastnor, Viscount 
Eaton, R. J. 

Ellis, J. 

Farnham, E. B. 
Fielden, W. 

Filmer, Sir EF. 

Follett, Sir W. 

Fox, S. L. 

Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Godson, R, 

Gordon, hon. Captain 
Gore, O. W. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 

Hale, R. B. 

Halford, HH. 
Hlamilton, C.J. B. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G, 
Harcourt, G.S. 
Hardinge, rt.hn.Sir H. 
Ilawkes, T, 
Heathcoat, G. J. 
Ifeneage, G. W. 


| Hepburn, Sir T. B. 





ilerries, rt. hon, J.C. 


Hogg, J. W. 
Holmes, W. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hotham, Lord 
flughes, W. B. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Hurt, F. 

Ingham, R, 
Irton, S. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, Captain 
Kelly, F. 
Kerrison, Sir FE. 
Kirk. P. 
Knatchbull, Sir E, 
Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lefroy, rt. hon, T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, FE. 

Long, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F, 
Marsland, T. 
Martin, T. B. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meynell, Captain 
Miles, W. 
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Miller, W. 11. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Morgan, C. M. R. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Nicholl, J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Lord 
O'Neill, hon. J. B. R. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J S, 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, M. 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 

eel, J. 

got, DD. R. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollen, Sir J. W 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Colonel 
Praed, W. T. 
Price, R. 
Pringle, A. 

usey, P. 
Rae, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Reid, Sir Al R, 
Richards, R. 
Rickford, W. 

Rose, rt, non, Sir G, 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J, 
tushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherford, rt. hn. A. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
Shaw rt. hon, F, 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotherton, T. E. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 
Sturt, H.C. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Thesiger, F. 
Thomas, Col. H. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, F. J 
Trench, Sir F, 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Vere, Sir CB, 
Vernor, Colonel 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, EI. S. 
Walsh, Sir J, 
Welby, G. E. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Young, J. 
Young, Sir W. 


TELLERS. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Yremantle, Sir T, 
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List of the Noes. 


Aglionby, Major 
Archbold, R. 
Baines, E. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barry, G.S. 
Bewes, T. 
Blackstone, W. 8S. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brodie, W, Lb. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bryan, G. 

Buller, E. 
Bulwer, Sir E. i. 
Busfeild, W, 
Butler, hon. Colonel 
Callaghan, D, 
Chester, H. 
Clements, Viscount 
Collier, J. 
Collins, W. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Craig, W. G. 
Currie, R. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, D. 
Easthope, J. 
Edwards, Sir J. 
Elliott, hon. J, E. 
Ellis, W. 

Etwall, R. 

Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Fieetwood, Sir P. H. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gisborne, ‘I. 
Goring, H. D. 
Greg, R. Hi. 
Greig, D. 

Hector, C. J. 
Hill, Lord, A. M.C. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, T. B, 
Hodges, T. L. 
Horsman, E. 
Hoskins, K. 
Hiume, J. 

James, W. 

Jervis, S. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lushington, C. 
Lushington, rt. hn. S. 


Marshall, W. 
Marsland, HH. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Murray, A. 

Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, J. 
Pattison, J. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Philips, M. 

Pinney, W. 

Power, J. 

Price, Sir R. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryme, G. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Redington, T. N. 
Roche, W. 

Roche, Sir D. 
Russell, Lord C. 
Seale, Sir J. il. 
Smith, B. 
Somerville, Sir W.M. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C, 
Stuart, W. B. 
Stock, Dr. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 

Style, Sir C. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Townley, R. G. 
Turner, FE. 

Turner, W. 

Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, hon. C. P, 
Wakley, T. 
Waiker, R. 
Warburton, LH, 
Ward, H. G. 
White, A. 

White, S. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Winnington, Sir T.E, 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wood, Sir M. 
Wood, B. 


TELLERS, 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Ilawes, b. 


Writ ordered to be issued. 
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CamBripce—NEw Wrair.] Sir John 
Walsh moved, that the Speaker do direct 
a new writ to issue for the election of a 
burgess for the borough of Cambridge, the 
last election being determined to be void. 

Mr. Warburton remarked that the bri- 
bery at Cambridge was not proved to be so 
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extensive as with regard to the borough of 
Ludlow, inasmuch as only one of the par- 
ties was proved to have been guilty of bri- 
bery, and the other party was not incul- 
pated. ‘Taking, however, into considera- 
tion the extent to which intimidation had 
prevailed, he felt it to be his duty to pro- 
pose the same proceeding with  re- 
spect to Cambridge which had _ been 
proposed with regard to Ludlow. At 
Cambridge, also, there had been, it was 
alleged, much bribery at former elections. 
The statements were to be found in the re- 
port of the committee which sat upon the 
subject of intimidation at elections. The 
first witness was an elector of Cambridge. 
He was asked as to the prevalence of bri- 
bery. When his examination took place, 
there had been three elections subsequent 
to the passing of the Reform Bill, and he 
mentiened cases of bribery, and that at the 
last election a house belonging to an alder- 
man at Cambridge was kept open by one 
of the parties, and on a table in that house 
was lying from 300/. to 400/. for the pur- 
poses of bribery. ‘The witness then re- 
ferred to a document, signed by the present 
Bishop of Hereford, Professor Airey, and 
from forty to fifty other distinguished men, 
in reference to intimidation at Cambridge. 
That document was dated the 11th March, 
1835, and he contended that the necessity 
for circulating such a paper was a stronger 
proof of the extent of intimidation than the 
proof of particular instances to be found in 
that volume. ‘The witness was asked whe- 
ther the circulation of such a paper would 
prevent the recurrence of the practice. 
The witness said, that he thought it might 
to some extent, but the proper mode of 
preventing it was the ballot. He had him- 
self at first suggested this mode of taking 
the votes at the next election for Cam- 
bridge and Ludlow ; but he had not fol- 
lowed up that suggestion, because he was 
convinced that the object could only be 
carried into effect by a bill; he should 
therefore content himself by making the 
same motion which had been already made, 
with respect to Ludlow—namely, that a 
select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the extent of bribery and treating that 
prevailed at the election for Cambridge, 
and in the meantime that the writ be sus- 
pended. - 

Mr. Hume wished to ask why it was, that 
the committee had passed resolutions re- 
specting the bribery practised by the agents 
of Mr. Sutton. It was distinctly proved 
that there were fifty or sixty houses kept 
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open where men could eat and drink as 
they liked, and nobody knew by whom it 
was that the orders were given. If the 
House passed over such conduct without 
punishment, it would hold out an encou- 
ragement to continue it. 

The House divided on the original mo- 
tion—Ayes 162; Noes 75: Majority 87. 

List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Alsager, Capt. 
Arbuthnott, H. 
Archdall, M. 
Ashley, Lord 
Attwood, W. 
Attwood, M. 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J., jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baker, E. 
Baldwin, C. B. 
Barrington, Lord 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Blackburne, I. 
Blackett, C. 
Blair, J. 
Blakemore, R. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. 
Broadley, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burr, H. 
Burroughes, H. 
Calcraft, J. H. 
Chute, W. L. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cochrane, Sir T. 
Codrington, C. 
Cole, hon. A. If. 
Colquhoun, J.C, 
Conolly, E. 
Corry, hon. H. 
Courtenay, P. 
Cresswell, C. 
Crewe, Sir G. 
Damer, hon. D. 
Darby, G. 
Darlington, Lord 
Dick, Q. 

Dottin, A. R. 
Drummond, I. 
Duffield, T. 
Duncombe, W. 
Dungannon, Lord 
Du Pre, G. 
Eastnor, Lord 
Eaton, R. J, 


Filmer, Sir E. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, W. EF. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, R. 
Gordon, Captain 
Gore, O. W. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Granby, Marquis of 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hale, R. B. 
Halford, I. 
Hamilton, C. J. B. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. S. 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Hawkes, T. 
Ileneage, G. W, 
Hepburn, Sir T. 
Herries, J. C, 
Hogg, J. W. 
Holmes, W. 
Ilope, hon. C. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Hurt, F. 

Ingham, R. 
Irton, S. 
Johnstone, IH. 
Jones, Captain 
Kelly, F. 

Kirk, P. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lincoln, Ear] of 
Litton, E. 

Long, W. 
Lowther, J. II. 
Macaulay, T. B. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Marsland, T. 
Martin, T. B. 
Marton, G. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, W. 

Miller, W. H, 
Nicholl, J, 
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Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Lord 


O’Neill, J. B. R. 


Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. 8. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, M. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pigot, R. 
Planta, J. 


Pollen, Sir J. W. 


Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Col. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Pusey, P. 
Rae, Sir W. 
Richards, R. 
Rickford, W. 
Rose, Sir G. 
Round, C. G, 
Round, J. 


Rushbrooke, Col. 


Rutherfurd, A. 
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Sandon, Lord 
Scarlett, hon. J. 
Shaw, F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Somerset Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. E. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Sturt, H. C. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Thesiger, F. 
Thornhill, G. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Troubridge, Sir T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vivian, J. F. 
Waddington, H. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Walsh, Sir J. 


List of the Noss. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Baines, E. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barry, G. S. 
Bewes, T. 
Bowes, J. 
Bridgeman, I. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bryan, G. 
Busfeild, W. 
Chester, H. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clements, Lord 
Collier, J. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Currie, R. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, D. 
Elliot, J. FB. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Greg, R. I, 
Greig, D. 
Hawes, B. 
Hector, C. J. 


Hill, Lord A. M. 


Hindley, C. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 


Hodges, T. L. 
Horsman, FE. 
Hoskins, K, 
Hutt, W. 


James, W. 
Johnson, Gen. 
Langdale, C. 
Macnamara, W. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Morris, D. 
Muntz, G. F. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
Pattison, J. 
Philips, M. 
Price, Sir R. 
Protheroe, E. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Smith, B. 
Somerville, Sir W, M. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stock, Dr. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Turner, W. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Ward, H. G. 
White, A. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Winnington, Sir T, E, 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wood, Sir M. 
Wood, B. 

TELLERS, 
Hume, J. 
Warburton, H, 


Writ ordered to be issued. 
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Privirece—J. J Srockpaue ann H.B. 
Howarp.] Mr. Thomas Duncombe rose 
to move for the discharge of John Joseph 
Stockdale and Thomas Burton Howard 
from the custody of the gavler of Newgate, 
to whom they had been committed for a 
breach of the privileges of the House of 
Commons. As the House had been so 
very lenient towards the parties whose 
names had been brought before the House 
this evening, he hoped it would be equally 
lenient to the two individuals who must 
have been sufficiently punished for the 
offence they had committed. He wished 
to state, in asking the House to discharge 
Mr. Stockdale and Mr. Howard, that he 
did net do it at all for the sake of the indi- 
viduals themselves, but because he enter- 
tained the opinion that the law had been 
violated in their persons, and that they had 
been treated unjustly. But he did not 
wish to enter into any topics which might 
create a debate, and having heard the 
opinions of several hon. Members around 
him upon this question, he had every rea- 
son to believe, that no opposition would be 
made to his motion. If any should be 


offered, he was ready to state the reasons 
which he thought ought to induce the 
House to discharge these individuals. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by submitting 


his motion to the House. 

Mr. Warburton did not object to the 
release of these persons, but he consented 
to their release for a very different reason 
from that assigned by his hon. Friend. 
His hon. Friend thought that their punish- 
ment was unjust. He was of opinion that 
their punishment was very just. But as 
Parliament had now placed it out of the 
power of these individuals, or of any other 
individuals, to commit a similar offence, by 
the passing of an Act of Parliament to au- 
thorize the publication of Parliamentary 
Papers he considered the punishment of 
these persons was no longer necessary. 
The object of all punishment was to deter 
men from the commission of offences ; if, 
then, the law deprived parties of the power 
to commit a certain offence, punishment 
Wes not necessary. It was upon that prin- 
cip'e alone, and not because he considered 
these parties had been sufficiently or un- 
justly punished that he assented to the 
motion. 

Mr. Hume said, that for the reasons as- 
signed by his hon, Friend the Member for 
Bridport, and seeing that the Government 
were not opposed to the proposition, he was 
of opinion that the House ought not any 
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longer to retain these persons in custody, 
He considered this to be a night of general 
gaol delivery ; and therefore he was willing 
to include Stockdale and Howard with the 
culprits of Ludlow and Cambridge in one 
general act of grace; and he hoped that 
none of the parties would be guilty of re- 
peating their offences. 

Mr. Pryme was never more surprised 
than at hearing the sentiments which had 
been expressed by the hon. Members for 
Bridport and Kilkenny. It had been the 
invariable custom and practice of the House 
when any person had committed a contempt 
of its privileges, and had come under its 
displeasure, not to release tliat individual 
except on petition acknowledging his of- 
fence. Now, if ever there was a case of 
gross contempt, it was that which these 
individuals had committed in having perse- 
vered in doing that which the House had 
distinctly voted to be an offence, and of 
repeating that offence while under confine- 
ment. Why was the [louse to deviate, in 
this instance, from that which had been 
the uniform practice—namely, of requiring 
the parties to petition for their discharge ? 
If the parties did not choose to petition, 
they were not entitled to any feeling of 
sympathy. They had persevered as long 
as they could in bringing fresh actions, 
which had been previously voted to bea 
contempt of the House. They had been 
for some time in confinement, it was true, 
and if they would present a petition for 
their discharge he should not object to it, 
but until they did he thought the usual 
practice of the House ought not to be de- 
parted from, end that they ought not to be 
discharged. It was said, that they could 
not repeat the offence. True; but he was 
not aware that the action against the 
Sergeant-at-Arms had been abandoned. 
But be that as it might, he considered the 
original offence was by no means purged 
by their imprisonment. 

Mr. Labouchere wished to say, that 
though he should vote for the motion of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, he yet 
agreed with the observations of his hon. 
Friends the Members for Bridport and 
Kilkenny. He did not think that either 
Mr. Stockdale or Mr. Howard had any 
peculiar claim upon the indulgence of the 
House ; still he was of opinion that it 
would be much better to have all the matters 
connected with the privilege question finally 
disposed of. The House having now ob- 
tained the means of enforcing this portion 
of their privileges, he thought it would 
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have the appearance of a vindictive pro- 
ceeding to persevere any longer in the 
contest with these parties. At the same 


time he thought it would have been wrong | 
if the House had liberated them until that | 


measure to which he alluded was passed. 


But now he thought it would become the | 
House not to look too closely or narrowly | 
into what might have been the quality of | 


the offence of these individuals, Besides, 


he believed the public feeling would be | 
best satisfied by the House permitting these | 


individuals to be released. 
Mr. Baines wished that the clemency 
which had been so generally extended to 


night were still further extended, and al- | 


lowed to embrace the case of John Thoro- 
good. 
Motion agreed to. 


OOO PI ADEPT ERE mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, May 15, 1840. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord Rayleigh, from 
Walworth, in favour of Church Extension.—By the Ear! 
of Rosebery, from Selkirk, praying for Remuncration to 
the Post-masters on account of Increased Duties.—By the 
Earl of Winchilsea, the Earl of Redesdale, and the Earl 
of Stradbroke, from Suffolk, Northampton, and various 


places, against the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By the | 


Earl of Winchilsea, from Northampton, against any 
Grant to Maynooth College. 


Mr. O’ConneE it’s Sepiriovs 


sented a a petition from certain inhabitants 
of Bath, complaining that measures were 


not taken to punish sedition in Ireland as it | 
The peti- | 
tioners stated, that on the 10th day of | 


was punished in this country. 


April last, a society was formed in Dublin 


for the avowed purpose of repealing the | 


union between the two countries, in which 


association seditious and inflammatory lan- | 
guage was used by Mr. D. O’Connell and | 


other persons, of which no notice had been 
taken. The petitioners were of opinion 


that it was alike contrary to justice and | 


humanity to prosecute and punish poor la- 
bourers for sedition, while Mr. D. O’Con- 
nell and his friends were allowed, without 


molestation, to use the most inflammatory | 
They could not conceive why | 
sedition should be connived at, if not en- | 


language. 


couraged, by the government in Ireland, 
while it was prosecuted and punished in 
England. They, therefore, prayed their 
Lordships to address her Majesty that she 
would be graciously pleased to command 
the Attorney-general to issue proceedings 
against all such offenders, of whatsoever 
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LAN- } 
GuaGE.] The Marquess of Westmeath pre- | 


(Treland ). 


renk and degree, and to vindicate the laws 
of the land. This petition was signed by 
112 most respectable persons. Though he 
entered fully into their feelings, he was 
rather surprised at the simplicity of the 
| parties in supposing for a moment that the 
Government would direet the prosecution 
of those who were guilty of sedition in 
Ireland, when the law officers of the Crown 
| were appointed at the instance of the per- 
sons whose conduct was complained of. He 
could assure the noble Viscount, that if he 
| had at any time during these latter years 
‘ conciliated the support of the country gen- 
tlemen in Ireland, instead of depending on 
the eleemosynary support on which he now 
depended, he would be considerably more 
| at his ease as Prime Minister than he now 
| was, and would be more secure in the situ- 
ation to which he so anxiously adhered, 
than he could hope to be by any guarantee 
he might receive from the objectionable 
quarter to which he had alluded. 
| Petition laid on the table. 


Poor Laws (Ireranp).] The Earl of 
Glengal/ complained that the papers rela- 
tive to the proceedings of the Poor-law 
Commissioners in Ireland, which had been 
laid on the table, were not satisfactory. 
He wished that the correspondence relative 
to the appointment of surgeon Phelan 
should be produced. 

The Marquess of Normanby did not be- 
| lieve that there was any correspondence on 
the subject, but he would make inquiry. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that look- 
ing to the extensive powers which the 
board possessed, it was right that all cor- 
‘'respondence connected with the appoint- 
ment of officers should be produced, for the 
purpose of enabling their Lordships to 
trace such appointments to their origin. 
If, however, there was no correspondence, 
|a return of names and offices should at 
least be made. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, he 
would make inquiry with respect to any 
correspondence that might have occurred, 
but he feared that the return would be nil. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that yesterday a 
collection of papers had been laid on the 
table relative to the valuation of property 
in reference to the Irish poor-law. In the 
33rd paragraph of the instructions to those 
who were to estimate the annual value of 
| premises, it was set forth ‘‘ that it is desi- 
| rable that the amount should not include 

fractions of a pound, unless where the 
value of the premises is very low.” Now 
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this direction of the commissioners was con- 
trary to the law. The Jaw required that 
the valuation should be absolutely and 
strictly correct; and those who made the 
valuation were not warranted in departing 
from the law in consideration of the greater 
convenience of giving the value in pounds 
rather than the fractions of pounds. ‘There- 
fore he hoped that the nob'e Marquis would 
immediately cause that 33rd clause to be 
withdrawn, and thus prevent the value of 
premises really below 10/. from being im- 
properly raised to 10/. The tendency of 
the instruction was to encourage false state- 
ments as to the value of property, of which 
noble Lords had so frequently complained. 
Subject at an end. 


Monicrpat Corporations (IRELAND). ] 
Counsel having been further heard against 
the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, 
and having withdrawn, 

Viscount Melbourne wished to ask whe- 
ther there were any objection to the House 
then going into Committee upon the bill ? 

The Duke of Wellington said, he had the 
strongest objection. He could not consent 
to go into Committee without a discussion 
in a full House, nor till he saw what was 
meant to be done upon the subject of an- 
other measure, which might be considered 
as part of this bill, and which was not yet 
before their Lordships. He told the noble 
Viscount that he could not consent to go 
into Committee until this other measure 
was before the House, and it was really 
known what the intention of her Majesty’s 
Government was upon the subject. 

Viscount Melbourne said, then he should 
propose next Friday for going into Com- 
mittee, by which time the other bill would 
be before the House. 

The Earl of Glengall thought it most 
important that the bill now before the other 
House of Parliament for the abolition of 
the grand jury cess in several great towns 
of Ireland should come before their Lord- 
ships before they went into Committee upon 
the present bill. 

The Marquess of Westmeath could not 
suffer the House to adjourn without ex- 
pressing his gratification that the bill was 
not to be hastily proceeded with, for he felt 
confident that the continuance or the disso- 
lution of the connexion of Great Britain 
and Ireland depended upon their Lordships’ 
considering and discussing the provisions of 
this important measure in a cool, calm, and 
deliberate manner. 

Viscount Melbourne would on Friday 
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next move that the House go into Com- 
mittee upon the bill. 
Adjourned. 


ene eed aka ieee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 15, 1840. 


MrnuTEs.] Petitions presented. By Colonel Conolly, from 
Down, against the Flour Importation (Ireland) Bill.— By 
Mr. French, from Roseommon, in favour of, and by Sir 
R. Bateson, from Roscommon, against, the Irish Regis- 
tration Bill.—By Sir Robert Inglis, from Birmingham, 
in favour of Church Extension ; and from the Dean and 
Chapter of Chichester, against the Ecclesiastical Duties 
and Revenues Bill. 


Irish Cieray.] Mr. Shaw rose, in 
pursuance of the notice he had given, to 
put a question to the noble Lord, the Sec- 
retary for Ireland, relative to the million 
fund applicable to the arrears of tithe due 
to the Irish clergy. That sum had been 
granted in 1833 by what was commonly 
called the million act, and about 640,000/. 
was drawn by the titheowners under the 
provisions of that act. Of the residue of 
the million, 100,000/. was advanced in 
1836 to the Board of Works in Ireland, 
under the 6th and 7th William 4th, ec. 105, 
and in 1838, upon the passing of the Ist 
and 2nd Victoria (the rent-charge act), the 
balance of 260,000/. was directed to be ap- 
plied to the payment of the arrears of tithe 
compositions; the first Minister of the 
Crown, at the same time, stating in his 
place in Parliament, that from a calculation 
he had made, the titheowners would receive 
70 per cent. of their arrears. The noble 
Lord (Lord Morpeth) was aware, that so 
far from 70, they were not likely to receive 
30 per cent., and that they had been long 
waiting for the last miserable dividend of 
2s. in the pound to make up even that 30 
per cent. Under these circumstances, he 
(Mr. Shaw) requested the noble Lord to 
state explicitly whether the clergy of Ire- 
land might entertain the reasonable hope, 
that the 100,000/. thus subtracted from the 
1,000,000/. granted for their use would be, 
by any means the Government might 
think fit to adopt, restored to its original 
purpose? And it would be the more rea- 
sonable and just, as he ( Mr. Shaw ) 
understood that a similar sum which had 
been lent to the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, and which was, in some sort, the con- 
sideration of the advance of the 100,000/. 
to the Board of Works, was in the course 
of repayment. 

Viscount Morpeth said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had stated most 
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correctly the various enactments which had 
been passed by the Legislature in relation 
to the relief of the Irish clergy, and he had 
also correctly stated, that under those sta- 
tutes the sum of 640,000. had been paid 
to them for arrears due in the years 1832, 
1833, and 1834. That was, indecd, the 
whole amount which had then been de- 
manded, and it was not in the power of the 
Government now to issue any more money 
for the relief of the Irish clergy. In the 
year 1836, the sum of 100,000/. raised by 
the issue of Exchequer bills, and which 
had been previously lent to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners to meet the arrears of 
vestry cess, consequent upon the passing of 
the Church Temporalities Bill, had been 
applied to the promotion of public works in 
Ireland, and by the Tithe Commutation 
Act of 1838, the sum of 260,000/. had 
been applied to the relief of the clergy for 
arrears due in the years 1835, 1836, and 
1837. The 34th clause of that statute 
distinctly limited the sum to 260,000/. and 
consequently it was not in the power of the 
Government to apply a single farthing fur- 
ther to the relief of the Irish clergy, and 
it certainly was not the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government to call upon Parlia- 
ment to make any further grant in aid of 
the Irish clergy. With respect to the 
other part of the question put by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, he (Lord 
Morpeth) had to reply, that he did not be- 
lieve any part of the sum of 100,000/. lent 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had yet 
been repaid, though frequent calls for it had 
been made by the Treasury ; he believed, 
however, that an arrangement had been 
effected, by which the whole of that sum 
would be effectually secured to the public. 
House in Committee of Ways and Means. 


Tur Bupeet.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, that in laying before the 
Committee the financial statement which it 
was his duty to make, he proposed to follow 
that course which not only had been usually 
adopted on such occasions, but which the 
nature of the subject, independent of cus- 


tom, naturally dictated. He proposed first 
to state to the Committee the amount of 
income and expenditure of the past year, 
then to lay before it his estimate of the 
income and expenditure for the current 
vear, and to detail the expectations which 
he entertained as to the prospect of the 
revenue as it now stood, and having com- 
pared the estimate of expenditure with 
the estimate of income, it would then be 
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his duty to explain to the Committee those 
measures which her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to recommend to the adop- 
tion of Parliament. He was well aware 
that he might have to appeal to the indul- 
gence of the Committee, as the subject 
would necessarily require the reading of 
figures in order to render a subject natu- 
rally intricate as clear as possible. He had, 
with a view of saving the time and trouble 
of the Committee, caused to be laid on the 
table, and printed in such figures as he 
should have to refer to in respect of the 
income and expenditure of past years, and 
if the Committee would refer to the printed 
paper distributed that morning, they would 
see in detail the amount of income and ex- 
penditure. It would, therefore, be unne- 
cessary for him to go into a detail of the 
income derived from the Customs, the 
Excise, and other sources of revenue ; it 
would be sufficient for him to state that 
the ordinary income for the year 1840 
would be 47,685,000/., to which, if there 
was added the receipts from the East India 
Company, 157,000/., the total income for 
the year 1840 would be found to amount to 
47,843,000/. The details of expenditure 
for the year 1540 appeared in the printed 
return, and he, therefore, need not trouble 
the House with the items. The charge for 
the funded debt was 29,439,000/.; the 
other charges upou the consolidated fund 
amounted to 2,410,000/ , making a total 
charge upon the consolidated fund of 
31,849,000/. The annual grants amounted 
to 17,811,000/., making a total of expendi- 
ture of 49,300 000/. The deficit therefore 
of income over expenditure would be, as ap- 
peared in the return, 1,457,0002. Such, 
undoubtedly, was the apparent deficit in 
income as compared with expenditure, 
but it would not be supposed—indeed, it 
was hardly necessary to explain—that this 
would not be the actual deficiency to be 
provided for, inasmuch as it would be 
remembered that a provision had been made 
by his noble Friend, whose duty it was last 
year to make the financial statement, for 
the deficiency he contemplated, and that he 
had taken a vote of 1,000,000/. Exchequer- 
bills to mect it. Therefore, that sum of 
1.000,000/. must be deducted from the de- 
ficiency, and that would reduce the balance 
to 457,000/. Then there appeared among 
the miscellaneous charges an item which 
was properly inserted as one of expen- 
diture, and upon which the right hon. 
and learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Shaw) had just now asked a 
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question of his noble Friend, the Secretary 
for Ireland. It would be remembered, that 
in the course of last year the 260,000. 
determined to be applied to the relief of the 
clergy of Ireland was issued in Exchequer- 
bills, and that these, together with other 
Exchequer-bills funded for the same ser- 
vice, had been provided for by an Act 
passed last year by his noble Friend who 
preceded him in the office he had now the 
honour to hold. Therefore, if that sum was 
deducted, as it must be, from the deficiency 
of 457,000/., it left as the balance unpro- 
vided for during the year the sum of only 
197,0002. He thought it necessary to 
make these observations, because the balance 
appeared in the return to be 1,457,000/. 
unprovided for, and that the committee 
would have to meet that difficulty. He 
did not intend to go into the particular 
figures of income and expenditure last year, 
but it was only just to the Committee, and 
to his noble Friend who opened the finan- 
cial budget last year, that he should com- 
pare the estimates his noble Friend had 
given when he made that statement with 
the results which now appeared on the 
paper which was in the hands of hon. 
Members. That statement, made in the 
month of July, 1839, had been called for 
and printed. The income his noble Friend 
had then stated to be 48,128,000/.; the ex- 
penditure, includingt he 1,000,000/. for Ca- 
nada, to be 48,988,000/., and the deficiency 
at that time calculated upon was 860,000/. 
There had been, however, afterwards, in 
the course of the Session, a subsequent 
statement made by his noble Friend, when 
he took a supplemental vote for the army of 
75,000/., which raised the whole deficiency 
estimated by his noble Friend to 935,000/, 
The actual amount, however, of deficiency 
was not 935,000/., but 1,447,000/.; but, 
deducting from that the sum of 260,000/., 
to which he had already alluded, and which 
could not be properly charged upon the year, 
the deficiency was r. duced to 1,197,000/., 
and, as it must be borne in mind, that his 
noble Friend had made no calculation as to 
the deficiency which would arise from the 
reduction of postage, the actual deficiency 
was 947,000/.; so that the only difference 
between his noble Friend’s calculation and 
the actual result was the trifling sum of 
12,000/. Having now glanced at the in- 
come and expenditure of last year, and at 
the calculations of his noble Friend and the 
actual results of ‘the year, he would 
proceed to deal with the more immediate 


subject for present consideration—the ex- 
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pectations he held as to the income and ex. 
penditure for the current year. He would 
first state those sums of expenditure for 
which provision had already been made. 
The interest on the debt charged upon 
the consolidated fund would amount to 
29,443,0002., the other charges on the con- 
solidated fund amounted to 2,434,000/,, 
making a total charge on the conso- 
lidated fund of 31,877,0002. The vote 
fur the army, which had already re. 
ceived the sanction of the House, was 
6,000,000/.; for the navy, 5,659,000. ; 
and for the Ordnance, 1,885,0001. ; for 
the miscellaneous estimates, some part of 
which, including the common services, had 
been voted, amounted to 2,736,000/. The 
grants for the year remaining amounted 
as they appeared before the House to 
17,055,000/. The total amount of those 
already voted was 48,767,000/. There 
were, however, some items of expenditure 
which it would be necessary for him to 
state to the Committee and to make allow- 
ance for in the calculations which he was 
about to submit. The Committee would 
remember, that at an early period of the 
Session, when his hon. Friend, the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, moved the navy 
estimates, a question was put as to a dis- 
crepancy between the number of men voted 
and the amount proposed for their pay. 
His noble Friend, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, stated there was such a disere- 
pancy, and that it was possible a further 
sum might be required to make the force 
efficient. For that purpose, his hon. Friend, 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, would 
have to submit a further estimate for the 
navy, which would amount to 100,000/. 
There was another item of expenditure for 
which he wat sure the Committee were 
prepared. Hon. Members were aware that 
a naval and military commission had been 
appointed. ‘That commission had made 
its report, and it was the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government to advise her Ma- 
jesty to adopt the suggestions which it con- 
tained, and it was because of that intention 
that an additional sum was called for. He 
had placed the amount in one sum, and 
would take it at 75,000/. He also had to 
propose the vote relative to Canada; but, 
having brought forward the estimates this 
year at an earlier period than usual, he 
found some difficulty in making a safe 
statement upon that vote. He was, how- 
ever, desirous of naming a sum which he 
thought would fairly meet the case— 
making the estimate neither too large on 
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the one hand, nor too low on the other. 
He would, therefore, propose to take for 
Canada, the sum of 350,000/7. The amount 
last year was 1,000,000/., and the year 
before it was 500,000/. The right hon. 
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Gentleman, the Member for the University ' 


of Cambridge, had put a question to him 
on a former occasion with regard to the 
expenses of the China expedition. The 
House was aware of the arrangement which 
had been made by her Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the government of India. The 
extra expenditure required for the expedi- 
tion would be charged on her Majesty's 
Government. The sum would be advanced 
by the Government in India, and repay- 
ment would take place of what, in the 
examination of the accounts, should be 
shown to be the extra expenditure occa- 
sioned by the expedition. Upon former 
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the items some sums, such as the amount 
for transports, &c., which it would not be 
necessary to continue for the whole period, 
and which would, perhaps, reduce the sum 
to 150,000/. That would, perhaps, cover 
the whole, and leave a balance of about 
100,0001. Having said thus much upon 
that point, he would now restate, as it 
might be convenient tothe Committee, the 
estimate of the expenditure for the coming 
year:—The charge of interest on the 
funded debt, 31,877,000/. ; for the army, 
navy, and miscellaneous estimates, 
16,880,000. ; making in all, 48,757,000/. 
The additional expenses were, for the navy, 
100,000/.; for the army, 75,000/.; for 


China, 150,000/.; making in the whole, 


occasions specific votes were not taken, and 
| receive if there was no alteration of the 


in the case of Java and the Mauritius, 


when that course was pursued, the sums | 


were repaid without any specific vote 


being taken for them; but for the satis- | 
faction of the House, and in a constitu- | 


tional point of view, it was better that the 
subject should come in the shape of an esti- 
mate to show that it had been under the 
consideration of the House. ‘To make an 


estimate was not, however, so easy a matter, 
because it was impossible to make a calcu- | 
lation as to how long the expedition might 


continue. 


49,432,000/. He would now come to the 
expectations entertained of the revenue at 
present at the disposal of the House ; he 
meant that which they might expect to 


present taxation. Here, however, he must 
confess he laboured under a difficulty which 
had never before pressed upon any person 
who held the situation which he had the 
honour to fill. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Harwich might smile, but 
still he admitted the difficulty. What the 
value of the vote which placed him in that 
difficulty might be—what good the country 
had derived from it—he had yet to be ac- 
quainted with. As regarded the inconve- 


He had the means of laying on | nience to himself he did not complain, but 


the table of the House, as far as he could | he did ccmplain of the injury done to the 
ascertain from India, the rate of expendi-| public service by placing him in sv incon- 


ture at which the expedition would be} venient & position. 


charged to this country, but he had not 
estimated, nor was it possible to do so, the 


period for which the expedition would be | 


required. They were all aware of the 


great expenses attending any Indian expe- | 
ithe heads of the various departments of 


dition. He would state the present ex- 


pense as taken from the financial auditors | 


of the East India Company, when calcu- 
lating the extraordinary expenses incurred 
in India. The amount of expenditure ac- 
cording to that calculation up to the Ist of 
May, 1840, was 54,000/., and it was con- 
sidered by the auditors, that if the expen- 
diture were to he continued for six months, 
it would amount to 162,000/. more, making 
in the whole 216,000/. ‘Taking then the 
extraordinary expenditure on account of 
the expedition to China at the same 
amount, the question was,upon what length 
of time the calculation should be made. 
There were other considerations also which 
should be taken into account, for it must 
be admitted, that there would be found in 





He was called upon at 
a moment, when it was not possible to 
obtain the necessary information relative 
to the prospects of the revenue and finance 
of the coming year to discuss—not in his 
own room, not in his own office, not with 


the revenue, but before that House—esti- 
mates which he had not sanctioned, and 
could not sanction. He trusted the House 
would bear with him patiently whilst he 
performed the duty of laying before them 
the estimates for which he held himself 
responsible, and he would not shrink from 
that duty on account of the return which 
had been improperly and immaturely ob- 
tained. It was well known that those at 
the head of the revenue departments felt a 
satisfaction if they found that they had 
understated the estimates delivered in for 
the current year. The estimates given in 
from the four departments generally caleu- 
lated the risk, but not the expecta- 
tions, and the consequence was, that they 
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were scarccly ever justified by the results. , give that revenue stability, and place the 
It was an old Treasury saying as regarded | finances of the country on a firm footing, 
the corn and malt duties, that they were In doing this, he felt it to be his duty not 
to be looked on as balancing each other ; | to take an over-sanguine view of our re- 
that in a bad corn year the revenue in corn sources; but still, when about to increase 
increased, and in a good corn year) the public burthens, he would not be in- 
more duty was derived from malt. The | duced by any estimates or any set of figures 
Excise, however, did not take the counter- | to impose upon the country a greater bur. 
balancing influence into consideration, and | then than that which he considered was 
finding a certain amount had been received absolutely called for. If the present were 
in the last year in corn, they calculated on | a case in which he proposed to take off an 


receiving a less account from that source | 
next year ; but, at the same time, they took | 
no account of the increase which might | 
take place in the malt duties, and thus be- | 
tween two stools he lost in the estimates | 
the balance of the income which fluctuated | 
between the duties on corn and malt. He | 
did not blame those who made the returns, 
for he knew the difficulty of the task. One 
quarter of the year, however, for which the 
returns were made, had already elapsed. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herries) 
had called for the returns from the 5th of | 
January, 1840, to the Sth of January, 
1841. He (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had thus the means of testing the 
impression—not, indeed, the impression, 
but the conviction which he had enter- 
tained, that the results would be more 


favourable than the heads of the depart- 


ments expected. He had before him the 
returns of the last quarter, ending on the 
5th of April, 1840, as compared with the 
returns for the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. In the quarter ending 
April, 1839, the customs, excise, stamps, 
and taxes, amounted to 8,069,000/.; in 
the corresponding quarter for 1840, they 
were 8,339,000/., being an increase in 
those sources, not as was calculated, of 
400,000/. per year, but of 270,000/. in the 
quarter. In the estimate which went by 
the name of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Herries) there was a calculated 
loss of 1,470,000/. in the year ; but in the 
first quarter, instead of such a comparative 
deficiency, and including the loss from the 
Post-office, there was only a deficit of 2637. 
This showed how impossible it was at the 
time to make an exact calculation: but 
there were other reasons which led him to 
take a more favourable view of our re- 
sources than could be deduced from the 
paper laid upon the table at the instance of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He would now 
place before the House the deficiencies 
which existed in the revenue, and then 
proceed to call its attention to the means 
which in his opinion, were necessary to 





impost, he might act with less caution, 
feeling that if the reduction did not take 
place in this year, it would in the next. 
But as he was about to deal the other way, 
and to levy additional burthens, he felt 
bound not to consider what would be the 
probable revenue, but what was the esti- 
mate which a practical man ought fairly 
to go upon. On these grounds, he would 
take the estimate of the revenue for the 
future year of the four principal sources of 
revenue, customs, excise, stamps, and taxes, 
at the same amount as it was in the last 
year. Looking at the condition of the 
country, and having communicated with 
the various departments, he did not sce 
any grounds which would justify him 
in supposing that there was a likelihood of 
the income for the next year being in any 
way less than that of the preceding one. 
As respected the Post-office, he would take 
the estimate given in by the official autho- 
rities. There had been some opportunity 
afforded of witnessing the working of the 
system, and he took a more sanguine view 
of the measure than that taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who told the 
House that it was not paying its way. He 
would not, therefore, alter the estimate 
which had been made by the authoritics. 
His expectation had always been that at 
the first commencement there would be a 
temporary increase of the correspondence, 
but that when the honeymoon was over 
there would be a relapse into the common 
practical habits of every-day life, which 
would be succeeded by a firm, steady, and 
continued increase. He did not, however, 
consider that it would arrive at the amount 
which some over-sanguine admirers of the 
change calculated on. As far as it had 
hitherto gone, the result of the experiment 
had not been unfavourable, and he antici- 
pated that an increase would take place 
before the close of the year. He thought 
the sum of 530,000/. was a fair estimate 
to lay befure the House, as he already per- 
ceived symptoms of the turn which he ex- 
pected matters would take. He, therefore, 
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thought, taking the customs, excise, stamps, 
and taxes, he might put the amount the 
same as it was last year. He would take 
the Crown lands at 170,000/., the miscel- 
laneous sources of income at 250,000/., and 
the Post-office at 530,000/., and thus the 
whole would form a sum of 47,034,000/. 
as the estimated income. He felt himseif 
here bound not to conceal from the House, 
that a deduction might arise from circum- 
stances with which hon. Members were 
already acquainted. ‘The House was aware 
that at the time when Earl Grey was 
at the head of the Government negotia- 
tions were on foot for entering into a com- 
mercial treaty with France, and that his right 
hon. Friend, the late President of the Board 
of Trade had proceeded to Paris with a 
view of endeavouring to carry the negocia- 
tions into effect, but they did not succeed 
at that time. Other negotiations were at 
present going on, which were likely to be 
attended with more favourable results ; 
and the House could not expect that this 
country could obtain new markets for the 
products of its industry without granting 
to foreign countries a corresponding advan- 
tage. It was not then his duty, on the 


contrary, he felt that he ought to avoid 
going into the details of the negociations 


which were at present pending; but in 
making his calculations as to the income of 
the future year, he must make the House 
sensible that a commercial treaty with 
France, if carried into effect, might produce 
a temporary reduction of the revenue. It 
was impossible to state accurately what 
that reduction might be; but he would 
state it at something like 300,000/. He 
also proposed a very small relief to a class 
of persons who, from no fault of their own, 
but from circumstances by which every 
other class of persons was benefited, were 
placed in a situation of considerable diffi- 
culty and distress—he meant the postmas- 
ters. They had represented to him that 
they were obliged to keep post-chaises and 
carriages, on which they paid a heavy tax, 
but from which they derived little remune- 
ration, and suggested, that if they were at 
liberty to keep different classes of carriages 
at a reduced rate of duty, they might, by 
opening fresh lines of trade, receive some 
compensation for the injuries they had 
sustained. The tax now upon hack chaises 
was 4/. 5s., upon pair-horse carriages 5/. 5s., 
upon four-wheeled carriages 4/. 10s. and 
upon two-wheeled carriages 3. 5s., all of 
which he proposed to reduce to 3/. These 
deductions reduced the income on which 
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the House might rely in the course of the 
present year to 46,700,000/. ; the expendi-« 
ture le had already stated at 49,432,000/., 
which made a deficiency of 2,732,000/. be- 
tween the estimated expenditure and the 
estimated income. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not prepared to recommend to 
Parliament to meet this deficiency by any 
new system of loans. So far as the expen- 
diture could be deemed of a merely casual 
and temporary nature, a loan might be a 
question for consideration. He admitted, 
that the expenditure in the case of China 
and Canada might be considered of a tem- 
porary nature, and as such be met bya 
temporary relief. But then, after deduct. 
ing 500,000/. on that account, there was 
still a deficit in the income, as compared 
with the expenditure, of 2,230,000. How- 
ever disagreeable and unpopular fresh du- 
ties might be, he confessed he was not 
prepared to advise Parliament to attempt 
to make any provision for this deficiency 
—a deficiency which they might expect to 
an equal degree in future years—by any 
temporary expedient, which was, in fact, 
only staving off, and perhaps adding to, the 
difficulty. He must, therefore, proceed to 
recommend those measures which her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had decided upon 
recommending with the view of making 
the income of the country equal to the 
expenditure. In doing so, he begged it to 
be understood, that the expenditure for 
Canada and China he was inclined to regard 
as one of a temporary character, and that 
if, by the proposal he had to make, he 
could place the expenditure on a fair foot- 
ing, regarding other items of expense, he 
should be willing to deal with those two 
cases as of a temporary nature, being satis- 
fied that if affairs continued as they had 
every reason to expect they would, that 
expense would not be called for in future 
years, In dealing with the measures by 
means of which he proposed to meet 
these deficiencies, he should feel it his 
duty in the first place, not to place any 
new tax upon the public—not to place 
the hand of the tax-gatherer, on any new 
object of taxation. He perfectly agreed, 
that in the time of war, when the House 
had driven all the ordinary taxes to that 
point at which many of them were during 
the last war—at which, if they were in- 
creased, their produce would rather diminish 
than enlarge, they might have recurrence to 
some new object ; but that was avoided, and 
could not now be supposed to be the case. 
From this circumstance, there were many 
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advantages derived. Formerly new taxes 
were proposed—new expenses of collection 
were consequent upon the new arrange- 
ment, and fresh officers were necessarily 
appointed. By the plan which he proposed, 
however, all those additional charges which 
before weighed so heavily upon the public 
purse, and formed so large an item in the 
public expenditure, would be removed, and 
every farthing which was collected, would 
be conveyed net, into the public pocket. 
His object, therefore, had been as far as 
possible, to spread the burthen of taxae 
tion—to render it as lightly, and, at the 
same time, as generally felt as possible, and 
while he endeavoured to secure these ob- 
jects, to avoid laying any chargesupon new 
subjects of taxation. In looking back to 
the practice of older times, he found, that 
the House had not been unwilling to deal 
with taxation upon the principle of per 
centage: he meant by increasing the duties 
already existing by a given per centage, 
and upon consideration, he felt that it was 
best to propose that the House, so far as it 
was practicable, should adopt that principle, 
although there were some cases to which it 
was impossible to extend it. With regard 


to the stamp duties, it would be almost 
impossible to procure the payment of a per 
centage upon them, from the extreme in- 


convenience of making peculiar small 
duties liable to the increase. Stamps, 
therefore, he proposed, should not be in- 
cluded in the operation of the new regu- 
lation. With that exception, however, he 
was prepared to take a per centage upon 
the excise duties, the customs duties, unless 
in some few instances, and upon the as- 
sessed taxes, five per cent. being taken 
upon the excise and customs duties, and 
two shillings in the pound, or ten per 
cent. upon the assessed taxes, and, lest there 
should be any misunderstanding upon the 
sub'ect, he begged to acquaint the House, 
that he meant that this per centage should 
be taken, not upon the value of the com- 
modity or article taxed, but upon the 
amount of duty now levied. He would 
now go through the different items of re- 
venue, and would state the exceptions 
which he proposed to make to the prin- 
ciple which he had suggested. The first 
to which he would allude was that with 
regard to the duties on spirits—it was 
impossible to take a per centage duty 
upon that article. There was one amount 
of duty payable in Irelgid, another in 
Scotland, a third in England, a fourth 
duty was payable on rum, a fifth on East 
India spirit, and a sixth upon other fo- 
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reign spirits. From a long experience in 
these matters, therefore, he was prepared 
to say, that to increase by a per cent. 
age, the different duties now levied on 
these various articles would place the 
whole trade in such a state of confusion, 
that it was impossible that that principle 
could be carried into effect without the 
greatest inconvenience being produced. 
The effect of a per centage increase would 
be to increase the differential duties between 
Irish, Scotch, and English spirits, and the 
protection of those spirits against those of 
colonial production, and it would be in- 
creasing the duties between East India 
and West India spirits, and the protection 
of all these against those of foreign product. 
He thought, therefore, that he might ap- 
peal to the experience of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goulburn) who 
knew so well the difficulty of dealing with 
these questions, as to the propriety of his 
suggestions, while, at the same time, he 
added, that if he were only half as success- 
ful as that right hon. Gentleman had been, 
when he had been placed in a similar situs 
ation, he should consider himself extremely 
fortunate. He proposed, therefore, that 
one uniform rate of increased duty should 
be imposed upon all spirits, and that an 
additional tax of 4d. per gallon, upon all 
English Scotch, Irish, Colonial, and 
foreign spirits, should be imposed. 
There was, however, yet another exception 
to the principle of the per centage duties, 
which he thought it right to explain. He 
meant the duties on corn. He was not 
going into anything like a corn debate, be- 
eause he did not think that this was an 
opportunity upon which he should do so, 
but he trusted that hon. Gentlemen would 
recollect that, whether rightly or wrongly, 
the present amount of duty on corn was 
not settled for the sake of revenue,—it was 
placed on the principle of securing a fixed 
price, as far as possible, of corn in this 
country. It did not, therefore, rest on 
revenue principles, but on greater and 
political grounds. Whether this was wise 
or not, he would not say ; but as the Legis- 
lature had not been pleased to consider corn 
under the ordinary view, he was not pre- 
pared to touch the principle upon which 
that article was now taxed, but should leave 
it entirely out of the new arrangement 
which he proposed to make. There was 
one other point to which he should allude, 
under the head of Excise. The House 
would recollect that, originally, all the du- 
ties on railways, stage carriages, and post- 
horses, were stamp duties ; but, for the sake 
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of convenience, they had been transferred 
to the Excise department. He did not, 
therefore, mean to include them in this 
proposal respecting the Excise, as the result 
of doing so would be to lay an additional 
duty upon a class of competitors, which 
would throw them into the greatest alarm 
and distress). With these exceptions, he 
should propose that every other taxable 
item should be subject to the increased duty 
The amount of the increase of the tax upon 
spirits he had already said would be four- 
pence per gallon, aud the increase upon the 
assessed taxes, he calculated would yield 
him an amount of 276,000/. But there 
was another point which he thought it 
was necessary should be included in the 
resolution of the House, and which he 
conceived he was bound to explain to 
the House, as it was to form a part 
of the arrangement which he proposed. 
It had been the custom of the department 
of taxes from time to time to issue general 
directions for surveys, with regard to the 
house and window taxes, and this survey 
had been lately delayed longer than usual. 
He was always reluctant to increase the 
amount of the assessed taxes, unless it 
appeared to be absolutely necessary, but 
he had every reason to expect, that if 


a fresh survey were made, it would raise 
a considerable and ultimate revenue from 


the taxes on windows, and that, not 
from the levy of any new or oppressive 
duty, but because persons had not been 
brought to account for taxes which they 
had been long liable to pay, but from 
which they had escaped. He was aware 
that this was not a very popular measure, 
but it was so perfectly equitable and just, 
that he felt that he should not be justified 
in introducing any proposition for any new 
or additional taxation, without bringing 
those who were liable to duties already ex- 
isting, to account. It was not fair that the 
Government should call for new imposts 
from various individuals, when those who, 
by laxity or inattention, having escaped the 
payment of that which was due from them, 
had not been called upon, and it was to be 
observed, that they were not to be com- 
pelled by his proposition to pay up the 
arrears which had fallen due, for this was 
no vindictive measure ; but it was simply 
asked of them, “ You have escaped paying 
your taxes hitherto, have the goodness to 
pay them hereafter.” He would now state 
to the House the various amounts of duty 
which he expected would be derived from 
the increased taxes, in the event of their 
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being sanctioned by the House. The 
amount of 5 per cent. on the customs and 
excise, making those omissions and excep- 
tions which he had stated to the House, he 
calculated would yield in the year, though 
not in the present year which had already 
commenced, the sum of 1,426,000/. The 
impost of 4d. per gallon on spirits would 
produce 484,000/.; the assessed taxes, in- 
creased by 10 per cent., would yield 
276,000/. As to the increase of duty 
levied upon the new survey, when he 
stated to the House the amount of what 
he expected to derive from it, he thought 
that it would show to what extent persons 
had escaped from paying that which was 
He estimated the 
increase at 150,000/. He had already 
stated to the House that the amount of the 
income of the country which had been cal- 
culated upon, without any such addition at 
all as he proposed, was 46,700,000/. ; add- 
ing these several items which he had stated, 
it would bring the result to 49,037,000/. 
The amount of the expenditure, including 
the estimates for China and Canada, was 
49,432,000/., and comparing this with the 
income which he proposed to raise, a defi- 
ciency of 400,000/. in round numbers was 
left. In regard to the vote for China and 
Canada, he had already stated that he was 
not prepared to make any permanent addi- 
tion to the burdens of the country to pro- 
vide for it, and he proposed to meet the 
deficiency, therefore, by a vote of credit. 
it must be remembered that in presenting 
these calculations to the House, he had 
given them as if supposing all the taxes 
which he had proposed to be in operation, 
and the results, which he had offered, 
were those of the whole year; but, as 
gentlemen conversant with regulations 
and proceedings of the revenue depart- 
ment well knew, that would not be a 
fair calculation. A certain period of the 
year had already elapsed, and from the 
mode in which certain assessed and excise 
taxes were collected, though the charge 
was made as for the year, a considerable 
portion of the amount was not paid until 
after a certain time, and they could not 
therefore expect to receive the whole 
amount during the present year. He did 
not think that it would be expected that 
he should consider that which was only a 
casual deficiency, arising not from calcula- 
tions, but from the circumstances only of 
the money not being paid into the Exche-~ 
quer, as a fair subject on which he could 
call for an additional revenue, and it would 
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not be fair that he should propose any 
additional taxation, with a view of meet- 
ing a deficiency which arose not from any 
general annual demand, but from the fact 
only of the payment of that which was 
due being postponed. But that would 
make a considerable alteration in the ac- 
tual amount of the vote of credit for which 
he would be compelled to call, including 
the Canada and China votes, and that part 
of the deficiency of the taxes which would 
not be paid into the Exchequer in the pre- 
sent year, it would increase the vote of 
credit to 850,0002. The actual sums which 
he estimated would be paid into the Ex- 
chequer, under the different heads which 
he had stated, would be these :—in the 
Customs, 22,500,000/.; in the Excise, 
14,241,0001. ; for Stamps, 7,020,000/. ; for 
taxes, 3,880,000/.; for the Post-oftice, 
530,000/. ; for the Crown-lands, 170,000/. ; 
and forother miscellaneous items, 250,000/.; 
making a total of 48,591,000/. He had 
now explained to the House that state- 
ment which it was his duty to make as to 
the financial position of the country, and 
he had endeavoured, as far as lay in his 
power, neither to overstate the probable 
expenditure, nor to understate that which 
he believed the House might calculate 
upon in the way of income. If they looked 
to the present state of the country, and 
this the House was entitled to do, dealing 
with the increase of taxes which he had 
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amount of taxation, to meet what might 
be considered as casual deficiencies only ; 
on the other hand, not concealing from the 
House, that in order to place the finances 
of the country in a firm position, they 
must increase the amount of their income ; 
and he had endeavoured to call for those 
sums only, which he had felt would ulti- 
mately turn out to be sufficient for the 
important purpose required to be attained, 
He was well aware that the name of new 
taxes was not popular in that House, or in 
the country, but at the same time he had 
sufficient confidence in the good sense of 
the House, not to feel at once convinced 
that they would be satisfied, on considera- 
tion, that it would be the wiser proceeding 
to meet this difficulty at once, and not to 
attempt to stave it off by any further tem- 
porary expedients ; and, however unpopu- 
lar the present proposal might be, if on 
any future occasion, it might fall to his 
lot to perform that duty which he kad now 
nearly discharged, he thought that he 
should then have no reason to regret that 
he had taken those steps to meet the diffi- 
culty which existed, by prompt and imme- 
diate measures. He should not detain the 
House any longer, exhausted as he was 
sure their attention must be, and as he was, 
except for the purpose of saying—and he 
thought it was of some importance he 
should say it-—that it was highly necessary 
that the resolutions which he was about to 


proposed, they had a right to consider, propose should be carried as soon as possi- 


whether the amount which was suggested to | ble. 
be imposed on the people, would in course of | 
a short time place the finances of this king- | 
Looking | 
at the state of the revenue, and the con- | 


dom on a firm and sound basis. 


dition of the country, they might fairly 
estimate that the progress which the reve- 


nue had made for many years, would still | 


continue, and that in the course of future 


years, the amount of the produce of the | 
different items of revenue would not at | 


any rate fall off. They had gone through 
a year of considerable difficulty and finan- 
cial embarrassment, and, although, the re- 
venue had not exhibited any very great 
defalcation in consequence, it would be 
unwise not to calculate upon the chances 
which might result from a repetition of 
similar events, preventing those happy 
effects which might be produced by the 
employment of the industry, power, and 
enterprise of this great empire’ With 
these views, he had endeavoured not to 
impose upon the country too heavy burdens, 
or to propose to cast upon it too severe an 





He should conclude by moving certain 
resolutions, carrying out the propositions 
which he had made, and it was of very 
great importance that they should be at 
once determined on, in order to put an 
end to any doubts or hesitations which 
might exist, and in order that the trade of 
the couatry should not remain in any un- 
certainty as to the course to be pursued. 
It would be competent for the House to 
reject any portion of his resolutions to 
which they might object, when they should 
become the subject of a bill, but he thought 
that if they left the resolutions unpassed, 
a wide door would be opened to specula- 
tions of all kinds, and some persons would 
be benefitted by those doubts, of which 
others, at the same time, could not take 
advantage. He should propose three reso- 
lutions ; the first, with regard to customs ; 
the second, with regard to excise; and the 
third, with regard to the assessed taxes. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the first resolution, which was to 
the following effect :— 
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‘¢ That towards raising a supply for the use 
of her Majesty, from and after the 15th day of 
May, 1840, an additional duty, after the rate 
of 5 per cent., be laid upon the produce and 
amount of all duties or customs, of what kind 
soever, now due and payable to the Commis- 
sioners of Customs and Excise, except, in the 
Excise, of those duties the produce of spirits 
or strong waters of all kinds whatsoever; and, 
in the Customs, of the duties levied on corn, 
grain, meal, or flour. And that from and 
after the said 15th day of May, 1840, an addi- 
tional duty of 4d. per gallon be laid upon all 
kinds of spirits or strong waters, whether in 
docks, warehouses, or otherwise.” 


Mr. Hume then rose and said, that he 
felt his duty to bear his testimony to the 
clear and able mannner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had laid his financial 
statement before the House. It had been 
his lot to hear many statements of this 
kind, and he would not compliment the 


right hon. Gentleman further than by say- | 


ing, that he bad never heard a more clear, 


simple, and intelligible financial statement | 
While, however, he bore his | 
testimony to the able manner in which the | 
right hon. Gentleman had laid the state of | 


in his life. 


the finances before the House, he could 
not but regret extremely, the necessity 
which there appeared to be of laying addi- 


tional taxes upon the country, when a great 


He 


pressure of taxation already existed. 


much regretted that necessity, and he could | 
not agree in the proposals which the right 

hon. Gentleman had made, as to the mode | 
The | 
House would see that the necessity for this | 


in which the money was be levied. 


increased taxation arose from the people 
themselves, who had not sent representa- 
tives into that House who would give their 
attention to the expenditure of the country. 
Night after night, when the estimates 
were under consideration, the benches 


were empty, and whatever vote of the | 
public money might be under discussion, 


never was there more than one-fifth of the 
Members present. As far as the revenue 
was concerned, so far from their being a fall- 
ing of, the House would find, that in 1836 
the amount of revenue was 46,270,000/., 


while in 1840 it had increased to47,685,0002. | 
In the intermediate years, the income of the | 


country had been, in 1837, 48,340,000. ; 
in 1838, 45,873,000/.; and in 1839, 
47,607,000/. Upon the average of those 
five years, therefore, there had been a 
considerable increase in the income of the 
country ; and to what, then, he would 
ask, were they to ascribe the deficit which 
existed, and which rendered the imposition 
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of new burthens necessary? The cause 
was to be found in the extravagant expen- 
diture, which the Members of that House 
did not watch over, as they were in duty 
bound to do. In the two first years of the 
period of five years to which he had alluded 
—viz., in the years 1836 and 1837, there 
had been in the first vear a surplus of 
1,376,000/., and in the last of 1,862,000/., 
while in the last three years there had 
been a deficit to a considerable amount. 
While the income of the country had in- 
creased upon an average of the five years 
calculated from 1836, the deficit in the 
finances of the country had also increased, 
and to what was this extraordinary state 
of things to be ascribed? The deficiency 
arose entirely from the extravagant annual 
votes for the army, navy, and ordnance, 
and from the votes for the miscellaneous 
estimates. Those votes had caused an in- 
crease in the expenditure in the last two 
years of 2,100,000/. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite complained year after year of the 
insufficiency of the naval and military es- 
tablishments, and unfortunately the Minis- 
ters yielded to the complaints of their op- 
ponents, and thus created that increase in 
the expenditure which rendered this ad- 
ditional taxation necessary. The excite- 
ment in Canada greatly increased the ex- 
penditure of the country, but was Canada, 
worth all the money they had expended 
and were about to expend upon it?) When 
the troubles in that country first broke out, 
he had warned them what the result would 
be. Oppression always led to lamentable 
results, and he could not but regret that 
so large a sum had been so uselessly ex- 
pended. The noble Lord the Secretary for 
the Colonies would recollect, that when he 
proposed the resolutions to take away the 
constitutional rights of the Canadian people, 
he (Mr. Hume) had told the House that 
they would soon have cause to repent the 
course they were pursuing. The day of 
repentance was come, and they vow had 
an expenditure for the army and navy of 
2,500,000. more than was necessary. 
However that might be, he should not 
longer detain the House upon the subject, 
but he would proceed to consider the pro- 
posals which the right hon. Gentleman had 
brought forward for making up the de- 
ficiencies which existed in the revenue, 
He did not complain of the deficiency in 
the Post-office, for he was sure that a 
gradual improvement would take place in 
the income from that department, which in 
the end would be perfectly satisfactory, 
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[ Interruption.]| This was another in- equalization of taxes. They were told that 
stance of the slight attention which Mem- | the land was the support of the country, 
bers were willing to give when financial | yet the land did not pay one farthing of 
subjects were under consideration. The | taxes by descent, while the annual amount 
people, however, were themselves to blame | cf taxation from this source upon the poor 
in neglecting to send proper representatives | was 200,000/. Let them see how much 
to that House. When he was interrupted | real property had paid for the last quarter 
he was stating, that in his opinion the im- | of a century. A man possessing real pro- 
provement which would take place in the perty to the amount of 40s. per annum 
income from the Post-office would in the | was a freeman, and possessed a vote, while 
end be satisfactory. Although it appeared | a man possessing that or a much larger 
that there was a deficiency in the Post- | amount of mere personal property was still 
office of 800,000/., yet he did believe, a slave. He had known an instance in 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- ; Scotland where a widow, whose property 
cellor of the Exchequer, that the pro- | including stockings and petticoats, was esti- 
gressive improvement which would take; mated at 100/., and the duty was levied 
place when they were able to carry out | strictly on that amount, though she had 
fully the views of those who had proposed | scarcely a morsel to put into the mouths of 


this improvement, would fully compensate | 
for that deficiency. Why, he would ask, 
had not those views been fully carried out 
before this time? It had been proposed in 
the original plan to reduce the Post-office 
establishment by 600 or 700 officers, 
whereuws an increase of officers had taken 
place to nearly that amount. He now 
came to the point where he differed from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. Gen- 


tleman said, that he was not disposed to lay 


on any new taxes, and he therefore pro- 
posed the spreading over the mass of the 
present taxes the additional taxes which he 
considered necessary. His objection was, 
that the taxes were already unequal, and 
that they did not press on the rich, but on 
the poor, and the daily labourers. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not considered 
the capacity of those’ who had to pay the 
taxes, and without consideration he had 
added fresh burthens to the middle and 
poorer classes. He thought that it would have 
been worthy of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
consideration, whether a tax might not 
have been laid on property acquired by 
descent! He wondered that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not look at former periods, 
and particular to that oceasion when a pro- 
perty-tax was recommended by Mr. Pitt. 
The Duke of Sutherland succeeded to 
landed property to the amount of 200,000). 
a-year, which passed from father to son 
without one shilling expense, while the 
merchant or manufacturer who left pro- 
perty to the amount of 1501. to his children 
or to strangers, was obliged to pay for it at 
the rate of from 1 to 10 per cent? The 
constituencies of England should not suffer 
a single individual to enter that House 
without pledging himself to vote for the 


| her three or four children. Was this even- 
| handed justice? During the last forty. 
one years, from returns which he held in 
his hands, it appeared that there had been 
57,916,000/. paid in the shape of duty on 
probate and legacies alone. From any part 
of this payment the entire landed property 
of the country was exempt ; and they held 
besides, a monopoly of the most harrassing 
nature, directly adverse to the people. 
Would not this tax upon the succession of 
landed property answer the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s purpose? It would come 
to within a few hundred pounds of the 
amount of the deficit. Could any man in 
that House appeal to his own conscience 
and feelings, and say that the present was 
not an unjust distribution of the national 
burdens? It was the working man, the 
middle and industrious classes, that paid all 
these taxes. The majority of that class 
was now deprived of the suffrage, and 
should address their rulers thus:— It is 
we that are to pay this amount. We will 
not pay it, unless you give us the suffrage.” 
He appealed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to call on the rich, on those who 
had all the landed property in the country 
within their grasp, to contribute their share 
to the sustainment of these excessive bur- 
dens. Let every man having 10,000/. a 
year of hereditary property pay 1 per cent. 
upon its coming into his possession, as in 
the case of personal property. Let them 
look back to France in 1788 and 1789 for 
an example of the effects of taxation. The 
poorer classes in that country paid thie 
bulk of the taxes; the rich were exempt ; 
and what was the consequence? The 
people rose against them. The'aristocracy 
were deaf to all the appeals which had 
been previously made to them; neither 
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nobility nor government paid the slightest 
attention to any of the remonstrances of 
the people. But the time arrived when 
their oppression would no longer be borne ; 
the multitude rose against them in a mass, 
and the consequences were known to the 
world. The landed proprietors of England 
were following fast in the course which had 
been pursued by the old aristocracy of 
France ; everything was laid by them on 
the shoulders of the people. Let them look 
to the result. The people had been taught 
to look to the present Government for relief 
from taxation, instead of the imposition of 
fresh burdens. He thought that the eccle- 
siastical corporations ought to be made to 
contribute their share. This would have 
been a truly vigorous measure, upon which 
they might have appealed to the country. 
He would conclude by moving, by way of 
amendment, that ‘‘it is expedient that 
equal taxes be levied on the descent of per- 
sonal and real property.” 

The Chairman said that, before putting 
this resolution, he begged to submit to the 
committee whether it was possible in a com- 
mittee of ways and means to put an amend- 
ment which involved an entirely new sub- 
ject of taxation. 

Mr. Hume said, if the Chairman were 


right, the resolution would point out some 
particular way in which the supply was to 
be raised; whereas the terms of the re- 


solution are general. In what committee 
could his resolution be moved, if not in the 
present. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed one mode of raising money, and 
he proposed another: and he maintained 
that he was perfectly in order in proposing 
his amendment. 

Mr. Ewart contended that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilkenny was per- 
fectly in order. The object of going into 
a committee of ways and means was to con- 
sider of the best way of meeting the exi- 
giencies of the state; and therefore it was 
competent for his hon. Friend to make his 
proposition at present. 

Lord J. Russell declared it to be his 
opinion that Mr. Bernal had laid down the 
right rule. This resolution could not be 
proposed by the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
in a committee of ways and means. The 
House was then in a committee to consider 
the ways and means of raising supplies for 
Her Majesty, His right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had proposed 
one mode, which came under the proper 
designation of ways and means. It might 

& question whether another Member, 
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without previous notice, could propose a way 
of raising money in a new mode, or even a 
new tax. But the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny did not make either of these pro- 
positions. His proposition was for a gene- 
ral equalization of duties on the descent of 
real and of personal property. That was a 
general abstract proposition, and non con- 
stat that by assenting to it we should raise 
any supplies at all. If the hon. Member 
were determined to move a resolution of 
that kind, he must move it in a committee 
of the whole House. He was of opinion 
that the objection taken by Mr. Bernal to 
this amendment was in perfect conformity 
with the rules of the House. 

Mr. Hume stated, that to obviate the ob- 


jection made to his amendment in point of 


form, he would alter the words of it. He 
would propose that from and after the 15th 
of May a tax be imposed on the descent of 
real property, varying in amount from 1 to 
10 per cent. according to the scale now 
levied on the descent of personal property. 
He considered it a great grievance to be 
compelled to propose a tax, but he saw a 
disposition in the committee to support the 
taxes proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and he therefore felt compelled 
to propose another and more equal tax as a 
substitute for them. 

Mr. Langdale thought that the amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Kilkenny did 
not go far enough. It should also affect 
the transfer of money in the funds. He 
never could understand why there should 
not be a stamp on every transfer of funded 
property. He should vote for the amend- 
ment now proposed ; but he would add as an 
amendment upon it, ‘‘ That the same 
stamps should be required for the transfer 
of personal property vested in the funds as 
are now required for the conveyance of pro- 
perty in land.” 

Mr. Hume reminded the committee that 
we had been going on borrowing for the 
last fifty years, and that a clause had 
been inserted in every Act sanctioning a 
loan, pledging the public faith to the pub- 
lic creditor, that no stamp should ever 
be imposed on transfers in the funds. 
The hon. Member was not, perhaps, aware 
that if he had money in the funds, and 
bequeathed 10,000/. of it to a friend, that 
friend would have to pay 1,000/. in legacy 
duties, and that if he bequeathed it to his 
own children, they would also have to pay 
a considerable amount, although not so 
large an amount in the same way. Now, 
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in a devise of land no legacy duty, what- 
ever attached. 

Mr. Briscoe reminded the committee, 
that Lord Spencer, when he was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had made a pro- 
position similar to that of the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough ; but that he had aban- 
doned it on subsequently referring to the 
Loan Acts, where the stipulation was 
found to be so clear as not to admit of a 
shadow of doubt. 

Mr. Langdale said, that if such an ob- 
jection were made to his amendment, he 
must, of course, abandon it ; but neverthe- 
less, he should still remain convinced of 
its justice. 

Sir R. Price contended that the amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny, was peculiarly unfair to the 
landed interest, which was exposed to 
more heavy public burdens than any other 
interest in the community. He const- 
dered that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s plan of raising money was far more 
beneficial than that proposed by the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny. 

Mr. Ewart considered that justice re- 
quired that they should support the amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Kilkenny. The favour shown to the landed 
interest, which arose from its having a 
monopoly of power in one House and a 
predominance of power in the other House 
of Parliament, was at the root of most of 
the evils which at that moment were 
pressing upon the country. He hoped 
that the landed interest would consent to 
salutary reforms in time, as it was evident 
that this country was rapidly changing 
its character from a great agricultural to 
a great commercial community. A divi- 
sion on the proposition would afford a 
test to ascertain who were the real friends 
of the people in that House. To the clear- 
ness and ability of the statement made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer he bore 
willing testimony, but he could not say 
much for the soundness of the principles 
on which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded. It was not reasonable to add to 
to the taxes of the country till measures 
were taken to extend its trade, and the 
surest and most effectual way to do that, 
would be to reform the present iniquitous 
and oppressive corn laws. An alteration 
of those laws would not only lead to an 
extension of our manufactures, but might 
even be made subsidiary to revenue, by 
the imposition of a moderate fixed duty, 
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At all events, if not from corn, yet from a 
reduction and equalization of the timber 
duties, Government might derive a great 
accession to the revenue, while the com- 
merce of the country would be largely 
benefitted. A reduction of the duties on 
foreign sugar and coffee, especially when 
grown by free labour, would also be very 
advantageous to our commerce, The adop- 
tion of sound principles of free trade would 
increase the revenue, extend commerce, 
and confer the greatest benefit on the 
consumers throughout the country. On 
some future evening he might bring this 
subject formally before the House. At 
present he would content himself with 
supporting the motion of the hon. Mem. 
ber for Kilkenny, which he trusted would 
be responded to by the people, as he was 
sure it would be, if they looked to their 
own enduring advantage. 

Mr. Turner protested against throwing 
on the shoulders of the people, in the 
present depressed state of commerce, a 
large additional amount of taxation. 

Colonel Sibthorp attributed the defici- 
ency of the revenue to the misapplication 
of the funds by Government, as there was 
no deficiency in the Customs and Excise, 
He found that the expense of commissions 
amounted to no less than 119,000J. a-year, 
while in the miscellaneous charges and 
annual grants there was an increase of 
nearly 300,000. The House had not yet 
received any account of the expenses of 
Dr. Bowring’s journey, and other unsatis- 
factory missions. He looked upon the 
promises of retrenchment and relief to the 
people as a regular Ministerial humbug ; 
for now, after twenty-five years of peace, 
they were called upon to impose a large 
increase of taxation. He objected to the 
increase of ten per cent. on the assessed 
taxes, which did not apply to Ireland, 
and which he looked upon as a mere bait 
to the people of that country. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to lay a 
tax upon champagne, and to retrench the 
salaries of her Majesty’s Ministers. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman had held out to the 
House great hopes and expectations of 
the advantages to result from his measures, 
but he (Colonel Sibthorpe) had been too 
long in the House ever to expect them to 
be realized. They were held out only to 
amuse the people; but he would tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that he was too old 
a soldier to be caught with such chaff. 

Mr, Goulburn said, whatever wisdom 
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there might be in the multitude of coun- 
sellors, he thought the result of that 
evening’s discussion fully showed that no 
great clearness or perspicuity was to be 
expected from a multitude of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. No less than four 
hon. Gentlemen had favoured the House 
with their observations in that capacity. 
The hon. Member for Wigan proposed to 
make up an acknowledged deficiency of 
revenue, as compared with expenditure, 
bya further reduction of particular branches 
of taxation. The hon. Member for Knares- 
borough (Mr Langdale) proposed to meet 
the exigencies of the public service by 
taxation imposed on the funds, in violation 
of the principles laid down when the 
money was borrowed, and in violation 
of every Act of Parliament passed in 
reference to the subject. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny had moved a resolution 
which was wholly at variance with the 
forms and orders of the House, and subse- 
quently altered it to one which left the 
House utterly uninformed as to the ma- 
terial points which ought to guide their 
judgment on a question of this nature. 
And, lastly, there was her Majesty’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, pro- 
ceeding in the ordinary course of his 


official duty, communicated to the House 
the real state of the finances, and the an- 
ticipated produce of the taxes he meant 


to impose. He might be permitted to 
express his entire concurrencein the sen- 
timent expressed by the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny, that no statements on the sub- 
ject of finance could have been more clear 
or lucid, or satisfactory, as regarded the 
conveying to the House the most distinct 
view of the present state of our finances, 
and the means by which he proposed to 
meet the difficulties that presented them- 
selves than the statement of the right hon 
Gentleman. With respect to the con- 
flicting propositions to which he had al- 
luded, as having been made by other hon. 
Gentlemen, it was not his intention to 
enter into the “discussion of them, for this 
reason, that when he was called on to 
discuss in that House the propriety of im- 
posing a tax, he must get from the person 
who proposed it a clear idea of the nature 
of his proposition, and of the amount 
which it might be expected to produce. 
The hon. Member for Kilkenny had not 
given the House the slightest information 
on that important point; he judged from 
the hon, Member’s speech that he could 
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not tell whether his proposed tax would 
produce 10,0002. or 100,0002. The hon. 
Member’s anticipations, however, all those 
who were in the habit of looking into 
such subjects must see were utterly at 
variance with facts. Had the hon. Mem- 
ber been Chanceilor of the Exchequer, and 
had the means of consulting the detailed 
accounts of the stamp duties, he would 
never have proposed to the House the 
extension of the legacy duty to landed 
property as the means of realizing the de- 
ficiency at present existing in the revenue, 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to proceed 
on the principle that landed property was 
exempted from various species of taxation, 
and therefore stood on a different footing 
from personal property. He would not 
now enter at length into the subject; the 
hon. Member was quite wrong in his facts, 
and if he were successful in getting this 
duty imposed on landed property, the 
produce would be utterly inadequate to 
any such purpose. With respect to what 
was the legitimate object of the present 
discussion — namely, the proposition of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer — he 
might be permitted to offer a very few 
observations. He quite agreed in the senti- 
ment with which the right hon. Gentleman 
concluded his speech—that it was expe- 
dient to meet a deficiency of this nature, 
and not to stave it off; but he must ex- 
press his regret that the Government, of 
which the right hon. Gentleman was so 
distinguished a Member, should not have 
been animated with this feeling at a some- 
what earlier period, and that they should 
have induced Parliament to postpone the 
consideration of the finances, and the 
means by which a defalcation was to be 
met, till the fourth year after the deficiency 
had arrived, when it had risen to an 
amount sufficient to alarm those who felt 
the importance of supplying it. If the 
right hon. Gentleman’s predecessor, when 
the deficiency commenced, had been firm 
in meeting the proposals made to repeal 
the taxes which were then taken off, he 
believed the right hon. Gentleman would 
now have found less difficulty in meeting 
the emergency which had arisen, and 
would not have had the disagreeable task 
of adding to the burthens of the people. 
The hon. Member for Kilkenny had com- 
plained of the expense into which the ex- 
pedition to Canada had involved us. He 
would only, on that subject, express a 
conviction, that if we had been involved 
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in great additional expense with regard to 
Canada, and had been obliged to make 
exertions to maintain the honour and 
character of the country, and in defence 
of those who were attached to it, that ex- 
pense had been in a great degree occa- 
sioned by the hon. Member himself, by 
encouraging at the very outset that re- 
bellious spirit which afterwards broke out. 
As he had said before, the hon. Member 
with economy in his mouth, had on this, as 
on other occasions been the real cause of 
the great increase of expense. The right 
hon. Gentleman had thought it necessary 
to make some apology to the House for 
producing an estimate of the revenue dif- 
ferent from that which he had produced 
at the commencement of the Session, at 
the requisition of his right hon. Friend, 
which, he said, and this met with cheers, 
imposed a great difficulty at that period 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman particularly 
enforced on the House that the estimate 
now produced must necessarily be one of 
superior accuracy and correctness, com- 
pared with the other, as being made ata 
period when great precision was attainable, 
and on that ground he justified the dif- 
ference between the two estimates. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman would give him 
leave to say, and perhaps the hon. Mem- 
bers who had cheered him would listen to 
the observation, that he could not perceive 
the force of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument, and after the best consideration 
he could give to it in his power, it ap- 
peared to him that if an estimate in Feb- 
ruary of the, state of the revenue from 
the Ist of January 1840, to the Ist of 
January last year, must be an inaccurate 
one, from the impossibility of giving a 
statement with the accuracy which a 
paper of that kind required, the same ar- 
gument applied to the estimate of the re- 
venue from the 5th of April, 1840, to the 
5th of April, 1841; and he was therefore, 
hound to consider the present estimate as 
necessarily defective. For, what were the 
Circumstances of the case? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was requested on 
the 13th of February to give an estimate 
for the year ending the 5th of January, 
thirty-nine days after the year had ex- 
pired. The right hon. Gentleman took 
time till the 29th of March before the 
paper was presented to the House; he 
had therefore an opportunity of con- 
sulting all the departments, and of in- 
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troducing all the corrections which it 
was necessary for a Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer to introduce. Nevertheless, the 
estimate was laid ou the table of the House 
in a form which he now perceived to be 
incorrect. What was the case now? 
Forty-one days had expired since the 
quarter of which an estimate was given, 
and yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
expressed his belief, that these two days 
made all the difference between the accu- 
racy and inaccuracy of the estimate. It 
seemed to him, that this afforded a ground 
for suspecting some inaccuracy in the 
estimate of the revenue up to the 5th of 
April; and assuredly it showed, that there 
was a very poor excuse, a very limited 
ground, on which to found an attack upon 
his right hon, Friend. He did not intend 
to go into the details of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s estimate as to the receipt and 
expenditure, but the committee would 
allow him to observe, that as to one of the 
items of probable expenditure, he was 
confirmed in his opinion, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would find his expec- 
tations disappointed. The right hon, 
Gentleman had acquiesced in a sug- 
gestion he (Mr. Goulburn) had taken the 
liberty to make some time since, that the 
expense of the expedition to China should 
be brought annually before the House, 
like every other item of expenditure, and 
that we should not be left in the time of 
peace to defray part of the expence of the 
military force in England during the war, 
and part of the amount to be defrayed by 
the East India Company, for which we 
were afterwards to make them compensa- 
tion. He was not aware, that the House 
had before it any account of the force to 
be employed in the expedition to China, 
so that it was difficult to form an estimate 
of the expense of the expedition; but if 
they could credit the statements in the 
newspapers, and if the expense of the ex- 
pedition to be sent against China was to 
be measured by the expense of the expe- 
ditions sent in former times to Java and 
the Mauritius, he apprehended that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s estimate of 
150,000/. for the expenditure of the 
present year on that head would be found 
at the end of the year extremely deficient. 
He could only judge from his knowledge 
of the great expense attending the trans- 
port of men and stores to the eastern seas, 
and the large expense of demurrage of 
ships detained there. He should say that 
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the tonnage and demurrage of the ships 
themselves would be more than the sum 
estimated by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He should be most happy to find at the 
end of the year, that he had formed an in- 
correct estimate on the subject ; but he 
was sure, that if the right hon. Gentleman 
conducted the expedition upon the scale 
stated in the newspapers, a much larger 
expenditure than 150,000/. must be in- 
curred this year for our expedition to the 
eastern hemisphere. But allowing the 
right hon. Gentleman to be correct in this 
branch of the estimates, he was anxious to 
look at the result, which was this:— 
We were to have an expenditure of 
49,432,000/. andan incomeof 49,441,000. 
after we had raised by a vote of credit 
850,000/7. and at the end of the year we 
should find, that without any additional 
exertion, it would be necessary to add to 
our debt. This was not a state of things 
which offered a subject of congratulation, 
and if it should turn out that any branch 
of expenditure had been understated, or 
that the additional taxes imposed should 
not be so productive as the right hon. 
Gentleman had calculated, he feared that 
at the close of the year we should not be 
in a situation upon which we should have 
He 


reason to congratulate ourselves. 
forbore to enter into a detailed discussion 
of the objects to which the proposed taxa- 


tion was to apply. In imposing taxes, it 
was essential that the Government should 
have the full authority of the House of 
Commons, in order that advantage might 
not be taken of opposition; but the right 
hon. Gentleman must not hold him (Mr. 
Goulburn) precluded from making, at any 
future time, such observations as further 
consideration would suggest to him on the 
subject. He had some doubts with regard 
to several of the general views of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon, Gentle- 
man proposed generally on the Customs 
and Excise an additional five per cent., 
and calcujated that this would produce 
One twentieth of the existing revenue. 
Now, he entertained considerable doubt 
whether an additional five per cent. would 
produce that amount of additional revenue, 
and whether it would not occasion a dimi- 
nution of consumption that would disap- 
point the right hon. Gentleman’s calcu- 
lation. In the article of tobacco, every 
Gentleman who looked at the circum- 
stances of the tobacco trade recently must 
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recently called to the existence of fraud 
in that trade, that the quantity of tobacco 
said to be exported exceed the quantity 
imported into the country. He should 
apprehend that five per cent., on the to- 
bacco duty might extend the practice of 
adulteration more than smuggling, and 
thereby defeat the very object for which 
the five per cent. was added. He doubted 
also whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had made any allowance for the effect of 
the war with China on one great branch 
of the revenue, namely tea. The price of 
this article, it appeared, had lately expe- 
rienced a considerable rise, and if our re. 
lations with China should not be restored, 
the price of tea would still further increase, 
and an additional five per cent. might 
operate to reduce consumption, which in- 
stead of increasing the revenue would leave 
it at a lower amount. Another tax re. 
specting which he entertained great doubt 
was the duty on spirits. The increased 
duty on spirits generally was 4d. per gal- 
lon, which differed materially on different 
spirits. On brandy it was two per cent., 
on rum four per cent., on British spirits 
about five per cent., on Scotch spirits ten 
per cent., and on Irish spirits fifteen per 
cent., and he very much doubted whether 
the duty on Scotch and Irish spirits might 
not produce the very effects which hap- 
pened when he (Mr. Goulburn) in 1830 
imposed an additional duty on spirits 
without materially increasing the reve- 
nue; and in 1835, after Lord Althorp 
had taken off the additional duty, Lord 
Monteagle congratulated the House that 
the revenue,at the reduced duty, amounted 
to as much as before the reduction. 
With regard to the assessed taxes, al- 
though the new tax was but ten per cent., 
yet coupled with a new survey with re- 
ference to the windows, it would in some 
cases amount to 15 or 16 per cent. when 
equally distributed, and none would feel 
this addition more than the humbler class 
of society, who had gradually re-opened 
windows for which they would now be 
liable to pay. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman, that if persons had de- 
frauded the revenue by the addition of 
windows, they ought to be called upon to 
pay; but this was not the first time these 
questions had been agitated, and the right 
hon. Gentleman would find that they in- 
volved great difficulties, and that a new 
survey would be liable to all the objections 
of a new tax. He could not but express 
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his satisfaction that the moment had 
arrived when the House was disposed to 
look fairly at the state of our finances, 
and to equalize our expenditure and our 
revenue. This was not the first time he 
had expressed an opinion of the necessity 
of this course. It was a duty we owed to 
ourselves and to the country uot to incur a 
debt without an effort at least to discharge 
that debt, and not to cast it off our own 
shoulders upon the shoulders of our suc- 
cessors, who might be in pecuniary diffi. 
culties from which we were exempt. This 
opinion had been strongly confirmed by 
communications which he had had, at 
different times, with persons belonging to 
other countries. He found such persons 
uniformly entertained an opinion, and it 
was a just opinion, that so long as the 
finances of this country were in a sound 
state, any exertions could be made by it; 
but that if they broke down, the glory of 
England was set, and the hope of main- 
taining our influence abroad and promot- 
ing the happiness of the people at home 
must be abandoned. He knew that there 
was, amongst some of the most respectable 
men on the continent, an opinion that the 
state of our finances was such, that our 
expenditure so far exceeded our revenue, 


that England might be insulted with im- 
punity and incapable of exerting herself. 


He entertained a different opinion. He 
believed, that if our resources were pro- 
perly administered, they were sufficient not 
only for our ordinary expenditure, but for 
those extraordinary occasions for which 
every country must be prepared; and the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that night, of the necessity of up- 
holding the revenues of the country, and 
enabling us to meet the expenditure, so 
far met with his entire approbation. 

Mr. Labouchere entirely agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman, that it was the 
duty of those who studied the interest and 
honour of the country to look at its finan- 
cial condition, and, though considerable 
difference of opinion might exist as to the 
measures which would be expedient in 
order to reduce the charge on the finances 
of the country, at the same time there was 
no Gentleman in the House who would 
assert that it was not the bounden duty of 
the House to look at the state of our 
finances, in order to place them in a situa- 
tion in which the finances of this country 
ought to be placed. He thought that the 
disposition which had been expressed by 
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Gentlemen differing not only in their poli. 
tical but in their financial views afforded 
a just ground of satisfaction to all those 
who felt interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of the country. He should not 
feel it his duty to enter to-night into the 
details of the subjects which had been dis. 
cussed, as another opportunity would pre- 
sent itself for that purpose. At the same 
time he could not help thinking that the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny had, with sin- 
gular infelicity, taken occasion to say, that 
the statements and proposals of his right 
hon, Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer evinced an undue desire to lay the 
burden of taxation on the humbler and 
industrious classes, and to spare the richer 
part of the community. Now, any one 
who would consider the large additional 
amount which his right hon. Friend pro- 
posed to lay on the assessed taxes, and 
especially on the window tax, would find 
it impossible to deny that a large propor- 
tion of the additional burdens would be 
borne by the opulent classes. He was 
also unable to agree with the statement 
made by the hon. Member for Wigan, 
that the plan proposed by his right hon. 
Friend bore with undue severity on the 
commercial interests of this country. He 
was not prepared at present to enter into a 
discussion on the propriety of the House 
revising the duties on sugar, coffee, and 
other articles, with the view not only of 
reducing the price of those articles to the 
consumer, but of increasing the revenue. 
He did not mean to deny that this was a 
question which the House might properly 
take into consideration, but at the same 
time the difficulties which surrounded the 
subject were so great, that it would be im- 
possible to make any alteration without 
grave deliberation. However, the hon. 
Member had admitted that this question 
would be more properly dealt with ina 
separate discussion, aod therefore he 
would not attempt to follow him on the 
present occasion. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had re- 
marked upon the explanation given by his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as to the discrepancy between 
the present estimates and the estimates 
laid before the House upon the motion of 
the right hon. Member for Harwich. Now, 
he (Mr. Labouchere) recollected that in 
the course of the discussion which subse- 
quently took place, his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pembroke, while enu- 
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merating the defeats of the Government, 
and stating that no Government with any 
proper feeling of pride could retain oftice 
after suffering such mortifications, took 
especial care to remind the House of the 
defeat which the Government had sus- 
tained upon that occasion, and stated that 
a House of Commons which had placed 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in such 
an unexampled position of difficulty could 
not have any confidence in the Govern- 
ment of which he was a Member. That 
might be very true; but it was not fair 
that they should take advantage of both 
sides of the argument. It was not fair 
that this should be done at all, parti- 
cularly in discussions on a class of sub- 
jects which ought to be drawn away 
from the field of party debates—namely, 
discussions on our finances. He must, 
however, express his satisfaction at the 
tone of the speech of the right hon, 
Member for Cambridge; for, although he 
had expressed doubts upon the plan of his 
right hon. Friend, yet he thought that the 
impression on the right hon. Gentleman’s 
mind seemed to be, upon the whole, that 
it would be difficult to find a more expe- 
dient course for meeting the difficulties of 
our financial position. The right hon. 
Gentleman certainly stated his opinion 
that some of the articles on which it was 
intended to impose an additional duty of 
five per cent. would not bear the increased 
duty, and consequently that the object in 
view, that of raising a larger revenue from 
these articles, would be defeated. He 
heard, however, with some surprise, the 
right hon. Gentleman mention tobacco as 
being one of those articles. Now, when 
we considered that the present duty on 
tobacco amounted to 1,200 per cent., it 
was impossible to conceive that the ad- 
dition of so trifling a sum as 5 per cent. 
could make any difference to the con- 
sumer. He was quite ready to allow that 
it was very difficult to collect these enor- 
mous duties, but at the same time he cer- 
tainly should not have selected an article 
like tobacco for the purpose of suggesting 
that a difference in the consumption would 
be made by so slight an addition as 5 per 
cent. He would also remind the House, 
that it was not unimportant to consider 
what had been the course in regard to the 
customs’ duties during the last few years. 
If they looked back, they would find that 
avery great reduction had been made in 
the customs’ and excise duties during the 
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last nine years. Ele found that since the 
year 1830 the gross amount of the duties 
on customs repealed or diminished was 
2,163,000/. There had been additional 
duties imposed on customs to the amount 
of 656,000/.; leaving a net reduction of 
1,507,000/. ‘The amount of excise duties 
repealed since that period was 4,656,000/., 
and of new duties imposed 181,0002., so 
that the net amount of the excise duties 
repealed was 4,475,000/. He found also 
that the gross amount of the stamp duties 
repealed since 1830 was 598,000/., while 
the fresh duties imposed came to 31,000/., 
the net reduction being 566,000/. The 
gross amount of taxes repealed since the 
same period was 174,000/., and of fresh 
taxes imposed |,070/.; the net difference 
on all these branches of revenue being 
6,284,000/.,which had been taken off the 
burdens of the country since 1830; to 
which must be added 1,000,0002. at the 
least for postage. He thought, therefore, 
that it was but fair, when the Government 
was charged with having wasted the re- 
sources of the country, that it should be 
borne in mind that within the last ten 
years there had been brought about not 
only a great reduction of taxation, but 
that the reduction had particularly been 
made in the excise and customs’ duties. 
There was another fact to which he wished 
to call the attention of the House. Hehad 
already shown how large an amount of the 
customs’ duties had been repealed ; but it 
was satisfactory to know that the revenue 
had not suffered from thisreduction. On 
the contrary, the amount derived from the 
customs had not only kept up, but had 
increased, under the operation of the prin- 
ciple applied by the Government. He 
would now read to the House a statement, 
showing the sums received from the cus- 
toms during the same space of time. In 
the year 1830, the gross amount was 
17,540,0002.; in1831 itwas 16,516,0002.; 
in 1832 the amount was 16,794,000/.; in 
the year 1833 it was 16,208,000/.; in 
1834 the amount was 18,402,000/.; in 
1835 it was 20,366,0002.; in 1836 it was 
21,488,0002. ; in 1837 it was 20,539,14912.; 
in 1838 is was 20,846,0002.; and in 
1839, when the amount was the largest, 
it was 21,583,000/, It might, however, 
be supposed that the receipts of the Cus- 
toms were swelled by the transfer of Ex- 
cise duties to that head, but he would 
show the gross amount of the net receipts 
of both customs and excise, both branches 
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of revenue being combined. In 1830 the 
gross amount was 36,184,000/.; in 1831 
it was 32,819,0002; in 1832 it was 
33,294,0002, : in 1833 it was 32,752,0002. ; 
in 1834 the amount was 33,406,000/.; in 
1835 the gross receipts were 33,615,000Z. ; 
in 1836 they were 36,042,0002.; in 1837, 
the amount was 33,958,0001.; in 1833 it 
was 34,478,000l.; and in 1839 it was 
35,093,0001. The House therefore would 
observe, that although there had been this 
very great diminution in the duties on 
customs and excise, yet the joint produce 
of these two branches of the revenue was 
now almost equal to what it had been in 
1830. He really did not know that he 
ought to trouble the House any longer, as 
there would be other opportunities for ad- 
dressing the House upon the subject. 

Mr. Warburton had expressed on a for- 
mer occasion his hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, would manfully face the ditficul- 
ties of our financial position, but instead 
of doing that, he had produced a budget 
founded on the principle of courting as 
little opposition as possible, so that it 
might pass easily through the House. For 
his own part he could not approve of the 
plan of the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he recollected that the addition to the 
assessed taxes would not affect Ireland at 
all, and he did not think that this was a 
proper principle of taxation. He wished 
also to advert to the indiscriminate ad- 
dition of five per cent. to articles of cus- 
toms and excise. It had been said that 
tobacco was taxed at the rate of 1,200 per 
cent., and therefore there was no reason 
why five per cent. more should not be 
added. If that were any argument at all, 
it might be carried much further. He 
agreed, however, with the hon. Member 
for Wigan in thinking, that, in this great 
department of the revenue, the taxes im- 
posed upon coffve, tea, tobacco, and other 
articles, should be revised, and that a 
trial should be made whether an alteration 
in the amount of the duty would not pro- 
duce a larger revenue. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer bad said, that the duty 
laid on foreign corn was not imposed for 
the sake of revenue, but for the purpose of 
giving protection to the home grower, and 
that therefore an additional duty of 5 per 
cent. had not been proposed to be laid 
upon that article. But corn was not the 
only article on which a duty was levied 
for the purpose of giving protection. He 
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would instance the differential duties on 
timber. Now, the duty on Baltic timber 
was at 55s. the load, while on colonial 
timber it was at 10s. An addition of 5 
per cent. would make a difference of 2s, 
9d. on Baltic tin’ber, and of 6d. only on 
Canadian timber—a principle which was 
in direct opposition to the recommen. 
dations of committees of the House who 
had sat to inquire into the subject. 

Sir R, Peel thought it very evident that 
the hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Bridport, had not a very exalted notion 
of the patriotism of a reformed House of 
Commons, for he said that the right hon, 
Gentleman had proposed his budget rather 
with the object of its meeting the views of 
the House of Commons than of promoting 
the welfare of the country. This, then, 
was the end of all the hon. Gentleman’s 
efforts for the reformation of the House of 
Commons. So little, in his opinion, did 
the House represent the feelings of the 
country, that he charged the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with the offence of 
making his budget palatable to the House 
of Commons, thereby implying that there 
was a great difference of opinion between 
the House and the country. He (Sir R. 
Peel), however, thought that the great 
question involved in the discussion of to- 
night was this—should they resort to the 
miserable expedient of incurring a fresh 
debt to make good the present deficiency 
or should they make some effort to equalize 
the income and the expenditure of the 
country? Now, without entering into de- 
tails, he must say that he was in favour of 
the principle of the right Gentleman’s plan. 
He thought that nothing could be more 
disparaging, after the proof which they 
had obtained that the deficiency in the 
revenue was not merely temporary, than 
to try to shift from ourselves the burthens 
which properly belonged to us, after twenty- 
five years of general peace, and refuse to 
make some effort at least to equalize our 
income and expenditure. If, therefore, a 
vote of credit had been proposed for the 
purpose of meeting the present deficiency, 
whether such a step had been unpopular 
or not, he should certainly have opposed 
the motion, and he thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman had done right in pro- 
posing additional taxation. With respect 
to the mode of raising the taxes, he cou- 
fessed he thought, upon the whole, that a 
slight increase of taxation, without im- 
posing any perfectly novel tax, was the 
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wisest plan that could have been adopted. 
If a perfectly novel tax had been imposed, 
a much greater disturbance might have 
been caused to the capital of the country 
which was embarked in practical commer- 
cial pursuits than could be occasioned by 
a slight addition to existing taxation. In 
the second place, he thought the advant- 
age of the present proposal was this, that 
the necessity for an increase of the Cus- 
toms and Excise establishments would be 
much less than if they had recourse to 
new taxes. If the tax on salt or on leather 
were revived, for instance, then he appre- 
hended it would be necessary to increase 
the revenue establishments to a much 
greater extent than when a mere addition 
to the existing taxation was imposed, 
There being about 2,500,000/. to be raised, 
to attempt to raise that small sum by a 
property-tax, or a tax on general con- 
sumption would not be advisable; and 
therefore, upon the whole, he gave the 
preference to the principle of the plan of 
the right hon. Gentleman. At the same 
time it was impossible to look at the con- 
dition of this country with respect to its 
income and expenditure without great 
mortification at the thought that, after so 
long a continuance of peace, we should 
be in the condition in which we were. On 
looking at the expenditure of the last five 
years, he saw a very rapid progressive in- 
crease in it. ‘Phe total amount of the ac- 
tual expenditure of the country, apart trom 
the payment of the interest upon the pub- 
debt for the different branches of the ex- 
ecutive service of the country, was— 


In 1836 . 14,000,000. 
1837 ‘ 14,400,0002. 
1838 : 15,392,0002. 
1839 ‘ 16,452,0002. 
1840 ° 17,100,0007. 


That certainly was very unsatisfactory, so 
far as the expenditure was concerned. 
Then, if he compared the expenditure 
with the revenue, he found no compensa- 
tion in the way of consolatory reflection, 
because he found that in 1836 there was 
a surplus revenue of 1,376,000/.; in 1837 


the surplus was 1,862,0002. ; then there 
appeared to have been a great turn in the 
state of affairs, for the surplus became 
converted into a deficiency, the revenue 
in 1838 being deficient, as compared with 
the expenditure, to the amount of 
1,428,000/. In 1839 the deficiency was 
436,0001; in 1840, it was 1,457,0001. ; 
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so that the expenditure for the last five 
years had been increasing, and the defi- 
ciency between the receipts and the ex. 
penditure had been increasing also; for 
though there was a surplus in the first 
two years, the last three years were mark- 
ed by a deficiency amounting altogether 
to a sum beyond the total surplus. Then, 
coming to the current year, he found it 
certai inly not verv consolatory, because it 
might be considered that the permanent 
deficiency estimated upon the rate for the 
present year was about 2,236,000/. The 
actual deficiency upon the present year 
was about 2,800,000/. But the right hon, 
Gentleman, the C hancellor of the Exche- 
quer did not consider that as a correct 
test of the actual deficiency, because there 
had been an increase on account of the 
insurrection in Canada and the war with 
China, and they were temporary and oc- 
casional charges, for which the right hon. 
Gentleman would deduct 500,000/7., and 
then put down the deficiency of the pre- 
sent year at 2,236,000/. He confessed 
he did not see what ground there was for 
supposing that there would be no recur- 
rence of those occasional expenses even 
for Canada and China in another year. 
He supposed the charge for Naples for 
the present year would be very small. But 
in the present state of the world he feared 
that they must every year calculate upon 
some such occasional charges as those for 
Canada and China. However, allowing 
them to be merely temporary, and not 
likely to recur, and comparing the pre- 
sent estimated expenditure with the re- 
venue, there was an absolute deficiency of 
2,300,0002. That being the case, seeing 
that it was not a deficiency for the present 
seeing that the expenditure of the country 
had been progressively and rapidly in- 
creasing, he could not resist the conclu- 
sion that the time was at length come 
when they must resort to some more cred- 
itable means of increasing the revenue 
than by incurring a new debt in time of 
peace, without leaving our posterity, who 
might not have to boast of a long peace 
as we had now had, but possibly might 
be called to engage in such struggles as 
those in which we had to exert ourselves 
twenty-four or twenty-five years ago, and 
upon whom it would be unjust to devolve 
not only the burdens necessary for their 
actual salvation, but the burdens which 
by our improvidence we had refused to 
share. And yet that would be the result 
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of the miserable expedients of raising 
loans upon Exchequer-bills and votes of 
credit; that would be the c nsequence of 
refusing additional taxation to meet the 
difficulty. He had said enough to show 
that he was favourable, not only to the 
principle of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
plan, namely, increased taxation to meet 
existing difficulties, but also to the gene- 
ral principle of the imposts proposed. 
But he did not think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had saidso much in favour of the 
plan. First of all, said he, because there 
is a heavy duty of 1,200 per cent. on 
tobacco, you may add five per cent. to it. 
That was certainly a novel proposition, 
He had heard persons say in former times. 
“This article is lightly taxed at present, 
and, therefore, you may add to the tax ;” 
but it was quite a new argument to say, 
that because an article was heavily taxed, 
therefore you might augment it. But 
did the right hon. Gentlemen consider 
the full effect of his proposition? If he 
looked at the prime cost of the article, 
he would find, that though five per cent. 
sounded small, it was in reality a heavy 
increase he was proposing. Let him con- 


sider the prime cost of the article, and 


he would find that the addition of five 
per cent., upon the tax was equal to sixty 
per cent. upon the price. And what was 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade? 
That by a reduction of the customs’ duties 
the revenue had been increased. The 
right hon. Gentleman showed by figures 
an increased consumption in consequence 
of such reduction, and that speech he 
made upon an occasion when the proposal 
was to increase the duties of the customs, 
and when the inference would be that in- 
creased taxation would not add to the 
revenue. Yet, in spite of those argu- 
ments, he must say, that he was in favour 
of the principle of the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But he 
wished an exception could have been 
made in favour of the raw materials of 
some articles, and he had rather expected 
that the right hon. Gentleman would have 
been prepared to say, that cotton was one 
of the articles to be exempted. Yet, if 
that exemption was likely to lead to the 
demand of exceptions in favour of other 
articles, and thus to the breaking down 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s plan for 
increasing the revenue, he must say, that 
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the considerations for the due mainten. 
ance of the public credit were so over. 
powering, that rather than run any risk 
of not meeting the supposed deficit, he 
would give up his desire for the exemp- 
tion of cotton. But he must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that one-half of the 
present deficiency arose from the reduc. 
tion of the postage duty on letters. Ac. 
cording to the right hon. Gentleman's 
estimate, giving him credit for 500,000/, 
for casualties, the permanent deficit was 
3,300,000/., and the loss upon the Post- 
office was at least 1,110,0002. The right 
hon. Gentleman estimated the Post-office 
revenue for the present year at 530,000/, 
Did that include 64,000/. for the Foreign- 
office? [The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer: No.] He thought it might be fairly 
estimated that nearly half the deficiency 
had arisen from the extensive abandon- 
ment of the post-office duty. As it had 
been so abandoned, he knew well the 
objections which would be made to any 
attempt to revive it. But had the right 
hon. Gentleman said—*“ I find a deficiency 
of 1,110,000/. in the Post-office, and 
1,110,0002. at least from other causes, 
and upon the whole, instead of taxing 
raw cotton and other articles of general 
consumption, I think it better to propose 
a threepenny postage per letter,” he very 
much doubted whether the right hon. 
Gentleman, although he might not at 
first have had the general concurrence of 
the country, would not have better con- 
sulted the general interests of the coun- 
try. But the right hon. Gentleman, mak- 
ing use of an expression which he had 
used, did not wish to disturb the honey- 
moon of the Post-office. Yet the right 
hon. Gentleman threw out some ominous 
hints that the present amount of the re- 
ceipts of the Post-office was not quite 
equal to what it was some weeks ago. 
Was he right? [The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: There was a diminution in the 
number of letters.] Well, if that were 
the case it did not require the talents of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to foretell 
that the amount of the revenue of the 
Post-office must also be diminished. The 
right hon. Gentleman would not admit 
that the revenue had decreased, but that 
the number of letters had. He was sorry 
to hear it; for the moment the House had 
decided that the experiment should be 
tried he was desirous that it should be 
fairly tried, and be satisfactory in its 
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results. He was, therefore, sorry to find 
that after a few months there should be 
agradual decrease in the number of letters. 
But the right hon. Gentleman argued that 
this was only temporary, all which was 
quite natural after the first excitement of 
the novelty, and that in a short time that 
excitement would revive. He thought 
not. He saw no reason for thinking so, 
however much he might desire it. Con- 
stant vacillation in taxation was a great 
evil; and if, in the existing state of the 
revenue, the original remission of the tax- 
ation was unwise, it was, perhaps, wise 
not to interrupt and disturb the new plan 
by recurring to the old duty again. Still, 
without attempting to decry and condemn 
the experiment altogether, because it had 
not fully realized all the expectations that 
were held forth, he could not help think- 
ing, that had the right hon. Gentleman 
had the courage to propose a three- 
penny duty on letters, he would have met 
with many supporters and advocates, even 
amongst those who were opposed to his 
present plan. With respect to the increase 
of ten per cent. on the assessed taxes, it 
was very easy to talk of increasing the 
assessed taxes, so as to make the rich pay; 
but the effect of that increase was to drive 


people who could command means out of 
the country, in a time of general peace, to 
reside where they would be free from such 


heavy taxation. The hon. Member for 
Bridport had complained of the excep- 
tions made in favour of Ireland; but 
no doubt that principle of “ justice to Ire- 
land ” would be acceptable in some quar- 


ters. The hon. Member might think the | 


proposition unfair; but he must say, that 
he did not grudge this advantage to Ire- 
land, when the question was only as to 
raising 2,000,000/. per annum. He must 
confess, that considering the source whence 
her Majesty’s Government derived their 
support, without at all underrating the 
virtue of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
should have been surprised if that right 
hon. Gentleman had come down to the 
House and said—‘‘ 1 am Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for Ireland as well as for 
England. To propose such a tax, without 
making Ireland take her share, would be 
so monstrous, that I cannot think of doing 
it.” And, although the right hon, Gen- 
tleman might have supported that propo- 
sition by very clear and ingenious argu- 
ments, yet he would have met with no 
small opposition, but not from that side of 
VOL. LIV, {hr} 
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the House to which hostility to Ireland was 
so frequently and unjustly imputed. Per- 
haps the hon. Member for Bridport, or 
some of his Friends, would propose that 
Ireland should be taxed as well as Eng- 
land. Had such a proposition been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman, it would 
have been said—** Now we shall see who 
are the true friends of [reland.” The right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of the elas- 
ticity of the commerce of England, and he 
had quoted the amounts of produce and 
consumption for some years back, the 
years 1839 and 1840 being the most fa- 
vourable. He begged to remind the right 
hon. Gentleman, that this elasticity had 
been produced under the condemned sys- 
tem of the corn laws, and the question was, 
whether that could be a radically vicious 
systein under which such an extraordinary 
elasticity of commerce had been manifested 
as had by its buoyancy maintained the 
revenue, notwithstanding the great dimi- 
nution of taxation. He thought if the 
right hon. Gentleman had made a more 
decided effort to equalize the revenue with 
the expenditure, if he had proposed some- 
thing more than an excess of 9,000/. per 
annum, he would have done better. Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman was right; 
but anticipating, as he (Sir R. Peel) did, 
that casualties like those of Canada and 
China would increase, had he proposed to 
raise the actual revenue to a full equality 
with the probable expenditure, so little 
was he inclined to take advantage of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposal for in- 
creased taxation, that he would not have 
opposed him for the sake of catching any 
temporary popularity on the ground of 
economy. For he would remind the hon. 
Gentleman, and the committee, that there 
was economy in maintaining the public 
credit. Looking at the interest of the 
public debt, looking at the source of sav- 
ing which an improved state of the public 
credit would be enabling them to reduce 
the interest from three and a half per cent. 
to three per cent., and thus to effect the 
saving of millions, he intreated the com- 
mittee to bear in mind that an increased 
taxation would place the public credit in 
such a satisfactory state as to enable 
them to lay a foundation for real and 
permanent reductions, perfectly consistent 
with the honour and credit of this coun- 
try, and that in the safest and most satis- 
factory manner. 

Mr. Warburton said, that nothing could 

G 
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be more unjust than to utter such com-| by means of railroads and _ steam-ves. 
plaints against the new Post-office system | sels, he must be allowed to say, that the 
as the House had that night heard. Even | owners of post horses and carriages let 
at the present moment, unfair as it would | for hire, had a claim upon the Government 
be to judge from existing circumstances, | for relief. 
they must regard the Post-office as one of | Sir G. Clerk regretted much that the 
the most profitable sources of revenue | right hon. Gentleman had not taken the 
which the country possessed. It was a| bolder course of at once proposing, that 
subject upon which they were enabled to | the revenue should be recruited by the 
levy a tax of sixty percent. The estimated obvious mode of increasing the taxation, 
income of the present year derivable from | To him it certainly appeared that the 
the Post-office was 530,000/. That was | right hon. Gentleman had very much over. 
levied upon, or derived from, an estimated | estimated the income, and very much 
expenditure of 800,0002, at least that was | under-estimated the expenditure; but, 
the expenditure before the late alteration | without now discussing that question in 
in the Post-ofice. Now, he felt himself! detail, he wished to call attention to a 
warranted upon these data in saying, that | point that seemed to him of some im- 
the Post-office yielded a net profit of sixty | portance. It appeared from the accounts 
percent. Was not that quite as much as | laid before Parliament, that the naval 
the Ministers of the Crown had a right to ; expenditure of the last year amounted to 
expect from any one department? He | 5,472,000/., whereas the sum voted last 
could not help observing, that the present | year was only 5,170,000/., which left a 
was not a mere question of revenue; it | difference of 300,000. Now, he wished 
was one of much greater importance than | to know how that difference had been 
any matter of finance, for it was one which | made up. If his view of the accounts then 
most materially affected the comforts before the House were correct, it would 
and the morals of the people; and that | appear that the right hon. Gentleman, the 
they valued it highly, and were ready to | Chancellor of the Exchequer, had over- 
take advantage of it to the utmost possible | estimated the public income to the extent 
extent must be evident to any one who | of 600,000/., and had under-estimated the 
took the trouble of comparing the quantity | expenditure as much as 300,000/., mak- 
of general post letters passing through the | ing in the whole a greater deficiency by 
office before the change, and the number | 900,000/. than the right hon, Gentleman 
subsequently transmitted ; they were in | had calculated. 
the ration of ten to twenty-six, being an} Mr. Briscoe concurred with those who 
increase of 160 per cent. thought that there ought to be an increase 
Mr. Gillon said, he should have been | of taxes—nay, it appeared to him there 
well pleased had a proposition been made | were several articles very inadequately 
for imposing a property-tax, for in his | taxed. He thought that enough of taxes 
judgment, nothing could be more fair than | should be imposed to leave fair grounds 
that the fundholder should pay for the | for expecting that there would be sufficient 
protection which he enjoyed under the} to meet the whole expenditure of the 
institutions of this country, and should be | country. There were those, and men of 
made to contribute to the support of that | some authority too, who thought that the 
system, from the stability of which he | income of the country should be placed 
derived so much advantage. He sincerely | upon such a footing as would leave just 
hoped that some opportunity would be | grounds for expecting a surplus of at least 
given to hon. Members, of testing the | 5,000,000/. It was considered that such 
declarations which they so often made }a surplus was no more than barely suf- 
with respect to their wishes for the relief | ficient to afford security to the public 
of the people from the pressure of financial | creditor, and at the same time adequately 
burthens. There was one matter which he | to maintain the character of this great 
could not help noticing with a strong feel- | country in the scale of nations. It was 
ing of regret, and that was, that no reduc- | rather a remarkable feature of the present 
tion had been proposed in the duty on | position of the country, that the existing 
post-horses. He thought that the whole | deficiency arose not from a failing reve- 
of the duty ought to be taken off carriages | nue, but from an increasing expenditure. 
let for hire. Considering the quantity of ; Though favourable generally to an increase 
travelling which took place in this country lof taxation, there were two taxes which 
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the Government meant to increase, which 
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laudable regard for.them, but seeming to 


he thought highly inexpedient, and to} overlook the exceptions which might be 
which he felt bound especially to object, | 


namely, the duties upon raw cotton, and 
upon wool. He, therefore, hoped that 
the tax upon cotton and wool would not 


be increased, and that the window-tax | 


would also be exempted from the larger 
taxation of ten per cent., which was now 
proposed. 

Mr. Darby considered the cheapest 


mode of carrying on the business of the | 


country to be, by having the revenue 
greater than the expenditure. He regretted 
that the Post-office had been altered to so 
large an extent, and would have been glad 
if a twopenny rate had been proposed 
instead of the lower rate of a penny. It 
would be better, in his opinion, if the duty 
on raw cotton were not put on; and with 
respect to the further duty on hops, 
which was now proposed, he would observe, 
that the county of Sussex stood in a pecu- 
liar position ia regard to that article; for, 
although the heps grown there were in- 
ferior to the hops which were grown in 
some other parts of the country, yet 
they paid the same rate of duty, «und 
which was already too much for the grow- 
ers to pay. 

Lord J. Russell said, that the proposi- 
tion which had been made by his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had been so fairly met by the 
House, and the general tone of the House 
seemed so much in favour of it, that he 
would not occupy their time by many 
observations. He wished, however, to say 
a word or two on one or two points which 
had been under discussion; but first he 
would observe, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had said, that he agreed to 
the general principle of the proposition of 
his right hon. Friend, namely, that it was 
now time that they should meet the pre- 
sent deficiency in the revenue by taxation, 
and not by having recourse to loans. And 
secondly, that with regard to taxation, it 
was more advisable on the whole, for the 
sake of not increasing the present revenue 
establishment, and of not checking in- 
dustry, to increase the existing duties 
rather than impose new ones. He trusted 
that his right hon. Friend would be con- 
tented with the support his proposition 
had received, and not endeavour to con- 
ciliate those who, on different sides, had 
made different propositions on behalf of 
different interests, no doubt with a very 





made to those propositions by others. Ove 
hon, Gentleman had proposed, on the part 
of the manufacturers of raw cotton and 
wool, that there should be no duty laid 
on those articles. Another hon, Gentle- 
man wisied, on the part of the agricul- 
turists, that the proposed additional duty 
ou malt and hops should not be raised. 
But he was afraid, if his right hon. Friend 
were to accede to exempting those four 
articles from the duties now proposed, he 
would find, on Monday night, the number 
of them increased from four to eight, re- 
specting which similar objections might 
be made by some other hon. Members, 
and when not a single volunteer would 
come forward, like the hon. Member for 
Westbury, and say that many articles were 
inadequately taxed. That hon. Member 
had said, that the sum which was now 
proposed to be laid on by taxation was 
not sufficient; and that they ought to 
endeavour to cover, by the increased tax- 
ation, the whole expendiiure of the year, 
ie must say, with respect to the general 
principle of the proposition, both as re- 
garded the public and also private indi- 
viduals, that when there were some sud- 
den and unforeseen sources of expense, 
it was a very legitimate mode of pro- 
viding for that expenditure, by means of 
loans rather than by new taxes, which in 
the course of two or three years, if that 
expenditure was not continued, they would 
be justified in taking off, but at the same 
time incurring the risk and evil of pro- 
ducing impediments in the way of indus- 
try, without any adequate motive. That 
was not a new mode of proceeding, be- 
cause at the time of the revolutionary war 
in France, Mr. Pitt had so far increased 
the revenue by wise measures of finance, 
as to obtain a sinking fund ; but when the 
expedition to Nootka Sound and the Rus- 
sian armament had increased the public 
expenditure, he provided for that increase 
by means of a loan. There certainly was a 
sinking fund at that time in existence, 
but there was an increased expenditure 
over the revenue of the country, which 
was made up by a loan. But with re- 
spect to the more general principle con- 
tained in the proposition of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, be considered that the country 
had pursued for some years a wiser course, 
instead of having a considerable sinking 
fund over the expenditure, to have only a 
G 2 
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revenue sufficient to meet the expendi- 
ture, leaving the country at liberty to in- 
crease its means, and thus enable it to 
meet any future calls. And if he com- 
pared the peace now with that of former 
times, he should say that the country, 
after it had increased in wealth through 
reduced taxation, was rendered more able 
to bear an expensive war than by making 
small and ineffectual efforts, by continuing 
taxes of 2,000,000/. or 3,000,0002. a year 
for some ten years. The country had 
pursued that course of late years, and if 
they looked to the last five years they 
would not find a result so very different 
from that which he had stated, and which 
he thought ought to be their principle— 
namely, providing only for the expendi- 
ture, and not having any large revenue 
beyond that. The result of the last five 
years, to which his right hon, Friend had 
referred, was, that the amount of expen- 
diture over the revenue was only 77,000/.; 
and if they now laid on taxation to the 
amount of 2,300,000/., they might then 
defray their expenditure without any in- 
crease on the amount of debt, but, he ad- 
mitted also, without obtaining any sinking 
fund. As to this question of revenue, he 


thought one subject had been introduced 
which it was not fair to consider as a re- 
venue question—he meant that of the 


Post-office. He did not consider that as 
one of revenue. He was ready to allow 
that he had concurred in that measure, 
but he had no strong belief in the caleu- 
lations that were made, that, by the in- 
creased number of letters the general 
amount of revenue from that source would 
not be lessened. He believed, that the 
amount would increase from what it was 
at present, but it would be by very slow 
degrees, and perhaps might not produce a 
million for several years: but if it only 
produced 500,000/. a year, being a loss 
of more than a million a year, he should 
not in the least regret that he had sup- 
ported it. He considered it as a measure 
to give to persons of very moderate means, 
and also to poor persons, an opportunity 
of communication, from which they were 
almost prohibited by the old rate of post- 
age. He considered also that it afforded 
great facility of communication to all per- 
sons having great commercial speculations 
in hand; and likewise seeing the increase 
of the passage of persons from one part of 
the country to another, that a great bene- 
fit would result from the obstacles which 
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formerly existed to communication b 
letter being removed. He did not, there. 
fore, think it fair to consider this question 
as one of taxation, or to express any dis- 
appointment on that ground. For his 
own part, he felt no disappointment, and 
he was ready to repeat again the vote 
which he gave last year. He begged only 
further to say, that the House appeared 
so generally to concur in the proposition 
of his right hon. Friend, that he trusted 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny, having 
stated his views, would not think it neces- 
sary to bring it to a vote. 

Mr. Grote should certainly support the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny, believing, as he did, that it would 
be the most legal and least burdensome 
mode of raising a part of that deficiency 
which they were now called upon to sup 
ply; but considering, as he did, that it 
would be rejected by a very large major- 
ity, he would not trouble the House with 
any remarks on the subject. He wished, 
however, to make one observation on the 
proposition of the right hon, Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the. Exchequer. It was 
in reference to the proposed per centage 
in addition to the existing customs’ duty; 
and he would submit to the right hon, 
Gentleman whether this was not a fitting 
occasion for him to consider one tax 
which he believed was in substance an 
addition to the existing customs’ duty, 
and which in the form in which it was now 
laid down was most inconvenient to the 
mercantile interests, and produced a great 
degree of dissatisfaction—he alluded to 
the stamp duty on policies of marine insu- 
rance. That duty obliged many persons 
to make their insurances in foreign ports 
and in the colonies, and also gave an ad- 
ditional advantage to foreign shipowners 
in preference to our own, as well as to 
great shipowners, who made their ships in- 
sure one another, and did away altogether- 
with other insurance, over the small ship 
owner, who was obliged to insure his ves- 
sels. This duty, although in the form of 
the process of insurance, was practically 
and in effect to incresse the price of goods 
imported into England, and was therefore 
tantamount to an increase on the duty on 
goods imported. The right hon. Gentle- 
man might, therefore, consider now whe- 
ther, if he were going to increase the 
Custom-house duties at all, he might not 
by aslight rise in them dispense with the 
duties on the policies of marine in- 
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surance. This duty produced only about 
130,000/, a year, and by a slight addi- 
tion to the Custom-house duties might 
well be done away with ; but he would 
leave the subject with the right hon, Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. C. Villiers could not help feeling 
glad that the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
had directed the attention of the House to 
the question which he had brought for- 
ward, because one branch of the question, 
which to him it appeared most important 
to consider, was the source from which our 


revenue was derived, and the mode of 


levying the taxes, for one hon. Member 
said, there should be an increase of taxa- 
tion, whilst another holding out a probable 
deficiency of 900,0001., said it ought to 
be reduced. It scemed, then, to be a 
proper subject for the consideration of the 
House. The manver in which the taxes 
were levied in this country was most un- 
equal and partial, unlike the financial 
system adopted by every other country in 
Europe, and contrary to the views of every 
enlightened financier. The taxes were 
levied not on those who were able to bear 
them—not according to the person’s means, 
but rather on the principle of a poll-tax, 
according to number, and on everything 
which each person must consume. The 
present system of taxation was precisely 
calculated to limit the power of consump- 
tion amongst the people. He should not 
have been tempted to refer to the matter, 
if it had not been for the allusion made 
by the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth. He could not have thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would have ven- 
tured to have alluded to the Corn-laws, 
and he must say, that his observations 
upon them had been somewhat ill-timed., 
The right hon. Baronet had congratulated 
the House and the country on the occasion 
upon the operation of the Corn-laws, 
because he said those laws had enable‘ 
the country to maintain the public credit, 
and that with those laws the large revenue 
necessary was collected. He begged to 
inquire at what expense? were the people 
in a prosperous condition? Was the 
country in a satisfactory state? Did not 
the people actually trace their sufferings 
to that very source? Nobody denied that 
the revenue was collected; but would 
anybody deny that the people had suf- 
fered, and were still suffering, from the 
high prices of provisions? He should not 
have discharged his duty to those who had 
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sent him here, if he had suffered the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Baronet to 
pass unnoticed. 

Sir R, Peel did not complain of the 
notice which the hon. Member had taken 
of his observations. He wished, however, 
that the hon. Member had quoted these 
observations correctly. He had not im- 
puted to the Corn-laws the means of 
enabling the Government to collect large 
revenues, and, therefore, he advised them 
to adhere to the Corn-laws. What he 
had said was this—the right hon. the 
President of the Board of Trade, inquired 
what had been done in respect of the 
remission of taxation since 1830. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated he could 
show, from the amount of customs and 
excise, there had been a great reduction 
of taxation, but such was the elasticity 
and buoyancy of the commerce of the 
country, that notwithstanding the remis- 
sion of taxation, there had been a great 
and constant increase in the revenue. He 
(Sir R. Peel) had then observed that this 
extension and buoyancy of commerce had 
taken place concurrently with the existing 
system of Corn-laws; that it was difficult 
to assign a precise cause of national 
prosperity, and he did not push the argu- 
ment further than to urge this fact as 
evidence, that the increase of commercial 
and manufacturing property had been 
acquired concurrently with the existing 
Corn-laws, and he had suggested as mat- 
ter for consideration, whether the removal 
of those laws might not be productive of a 
reduction in that prosperity. 

Mr. Muntz said, that if the taxation of 
the country as at present existing, bore 
equally upon all classes of the community, 
he (Mr. Muntz) would be the last man to 
object to the principle upon which the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had announced his intention to pro- 
ceed, for it was an excellent principle, 
inasmuch as it did not require new ma- 
chinery. Still, however, if ever there was 
a time when the working classes could 
worse bear the burden of taxation, that 
time was the present. He, therefore, 
thought the Legisiature would have done 
better to have put on a property-tax to 
meet the existing deficiency, instead of 
increasing those taxes which he contended 
the people were not able to bear. The 
privations of the working classes were 
severe at present; they were likely to in- 
crease, and he therefore should support 
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the amendment moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny. 

Mr. Hume had heard a great deai from 
the right hon. Baronet opposite on every fea- 
ture of this question, but not one word as 
toeconomy. But he would put it to the 
right hon. Baronet, whether the better 
way to support the public credit was not 
to reduce the expenditure than to impose 
new taxes. It was true there was a defi- 
ciency, which it was proposed to meet, but 
would it not be better to impose whatever 
burdens should be necessary on landed 
property? He had seen this day an ad- 
dress from the Society for the Protection 
of Agriculture, dated May, 1840, and 
signed “T, T. Bernard.” From this do- 
cument he would show the proportions of 
taxation levied on real and personal pro- 
perty. The amount of personal property 
liable to this tax was, in this kingdom, 
42,000,0002., and, in Jreland, 2,240,0002. 
Thus they had no objection to tax the 
property of the poor to the amount of 
44,000,000/., which tax was equal to 
more than 2,000,000/. annually. Ac- 
cording to the statement of this so- 
ciety the amount of capital embarked 
in land was no less than 3,000,000,000/., 


while the amount of capital embarked 
in manufactures was only 220,000,0002. 
That being the representation of this so- 
ciety,—which hon. Gentlemen opposite at 
least would not controvert, as it came from 
their own partisans,—let them consider, 


that here was a tax of more than 
2,000,000/. a-year levied on 220,000,000/. 
embarked in manufactures, while there 
was not one farthing levied on the 
3,000,000,000/. invested in land. Gen- 
tlemen did not seem aware, that there was 
a tax levied on the descent of personal 
property, while there was none on the 
descent of real property. The amount of 
real property passing annually by descent 
was 44,000,000/., according to the autho- 
rity of the country gentlemen themselves. 
If this were taxedeven at twoper cent. in- 
stead of five per cent.,which was the average 
of the tax on personal property, it would 
produce more than 2,350,000/. a-year. 
He would ask the right hon. Baronet did 
he feel no compunction at seeing all that 
property free from taxation, while personal 
property was so heavily taxed? He 
wished to make one observation with re- 
gard to the connexion which the hon. 
Baronet was pleased to see between the 
prosperous state of the revenue and the 
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corn-laws. If the right hon. Baronet 
would only consider that we had the popu- 
lation increasing at the rate of one and a 
half per 100 a-year, and that in 1836 the 
revenue was 46,000,000/., and therefore if 
the increase of the revenue had kept pace 
with the increase of the population, the 
increase of the present time would be 
2,600,000/., whereas it was only 1 ,463,000/, 
He contended, therefore, that instead of 
an increase in the revenue, there was a 
virtual decrease when compared with the 
increase of the population, and this de- 
crease he attributed to the corn-laws. It 
was the duty of this House to diminish 
the extraordinary expenditure of the 
country; but in the meantime if taxes 
were to be imposed, let them be imposed 
on real property. With that view he 
would take the sense of the House on this 
amendment. 

Lord Ingestrie would agree to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down to put personal and real pro- 
perty on the same footing with regard to 
the legacy duty, when he should see per- 
sonal property assessed to poor rates, 
county-rates, and other rates, He thought 
real property was already much more 
heavily taxed than personal property. He 
agreed fully with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that it was the imperative 
duty of this country to meet its financial 
difficulties. 

Mr. Wallace would first support the 
motion of his hon. Friend to the right, 
and if that should not be successful he 
would then support the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to make good 
the deficiency in the revenue according to 
the pledge to which he was last year a 
party. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
glad to hear that statement from the hon. 
Member for Greenock, and trusted it 
would be acted upon by other hon. Mem- 
bers who had called for a reduction in 
postage. In the few observations he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had now to 
make, he should best consult the conveni- 
ence of the committee if he confined him- 
self to the particular motion of his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Kilkenny, who 
had taken upon himself the unenviable 
task of proposing the imposition of new 
taxation. His hon. Friend said, that in- 
stead of taking the taxes as he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) proposed, 
the Government ought to have moved a 
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legacy duty on real property. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) would not 
go into the details of the mode in which 
his hon Friend proposed to put that tax on, 
because his (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s) objection was to the principle 
of the tax. His hon. Friend said, that he 
would lay on that tax because the agricul- 
tural interests were not sufficiently taxed, 
and therefore he would direct the new 
impost against them. Now, he confessed, 
that the object he had in view in the 
budget he had proposed was to spread the 
taxation so as not to press upon any par- 
ticular interest—on the contrary, that it 
should be general, and not felt harshly by 
any particular class. Now, if his bon. 
Friend knew the number of sources from 
which the legacy duties were derived, he 
would find that the great portion was paid 
by those whom his hon. Friend considered 
to be freed from taxation, But, let the 


committee just look to the cause by which | 


the deficiency in the revenue to be pro- 
vided for had arisen. 
had arisen principally from the deficiency 
in the Post-office revenues. Who was it 
that had received the benefit of a reduction 
of postage ? 
classes ? 


vantages to be derived from the reduction | 


of taxation which had hitherto taken 
place were principally felt by the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests. 
Would it be fair, then, to give them an 
additional advantage, and call upon the 
agriculturists to bear the deficiency. The 
House should not fail to recollect when 
considering the present deficiency, that 
there went 800,000/, annually for compen- 
sation to the West Indies. He did not 
see upon what grounds of justice the new 
burdens should be laid exclusively upon 
any particular class of the community. 


With respect to what had been said of 


deeds, when he looked at the probate and 
legacy duties as compared with those de- 
rived from deeds—and it should be re- 
membered, that a great part of the amount 
from deeds was derived from landed pro- 
perty—he did not find such a difference. 
The probate and by-way duties amounted 
to 1,724,000/., and those from deeds, to 
1,680,000. He was happy to find, that 
during the whole of the discussion not a 
single word had fallen from any hon. 
Gentleman, intimating a doubt with re- 
spect to the resources of the country. 

The committee divided on the question, 
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that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question.—Ayes 156; 
Noes 39: Majority 115. 


List of the Aves. 


Abercromby, hn. G.R. 
Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
Adam, Admiral 


Aglionby, H. A. 


Aglionby, Major 
Ainsworth, P. 
Arbuthnot, hn. H. 
Archbold, R. 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J., jun. 
Baring, rt. hon. F, T, 
Barnard, E. G, 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Berkeley, hn, H. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Blair, J. 

Blake, M. J. 
Blake, W. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bramston, T. W. 


In the first place it | Broadley, H.— 
| Bruce, C. L. ¢ 


Bruges, W. H. L, 
Buck, L. W. 
Busteild, W. 
Calcraft, J. H, 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Canning, rt. hn, Sir 8S. 
Cavendish, hon. C, 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clay, W. 

Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, E, B. 

Clive, hon. R. EH. 
Copeland, Alderman 
Courtenay, P. 
Cowper, hon. W. F, 
Darby, G. 

Douglas, Sir C. KE. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Dunbar, G. 
Dundas, D. 
Eastnor, Lord 
Eaton, R. J. 
Fgerton, W. tT 
Farnham, E. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R, A. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fleetwood, Sir P. UH. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Glynne, Sir 5. R. 
Gordon, R. 

Gordon, hon. Captain 
Goring, H. D. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greene, I. 
Greenaway, CU, 


‘ 


Grey, rt. hn, Sir C, 
Ilamilton, C, J. B. 
Hawkes, T. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Ilerbert, hon. S. 
Herries, rt. hon. J.C. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn.SirJ, 
Hodges, Js L. 
liodgson, R. 
Holmes, W. 

Hope, G, W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howard, I. J. 
Howard, P. H. 
llughes, W. B. 
Ilurt, I’. 

Ingestrie, Lord 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Johnstone, H. 


Jones, Captain 


Kemble, H. 
Knatchbull, rt. 
Sir E. 
Knight, H.G. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Lefroy, rt. hon. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Macnamara, Major 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, T. B. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Melgund, Lord 
Mildmay, P. St. J, 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Morris, D. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, W.S. 
O’Neill, hn, J. BY R. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmerston, Lord 
Parker, R. T. 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pendarves, E. W. W, 
Perceval, Colonel 
Perceval, hon. G. J, 
Pigot, D. R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Power, J. 
Praed, W. T. 
Price, Sir R, 
Pringle, A, 


hon, 
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Steuart, R. 

Stuart, W. V. 
Strutt, E. 
Talfourd, Sergeant. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Trench, Sir F, 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Wilde, Sergeant 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wodehouse, FE. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Worsley, Lord 


Pryme, G. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rickford, W. 

Roche, W. 

Roche, Sir D. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord C. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. 
Sandon, Lord 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
Shaw, rt. hon, F. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Sinclair, Sir G,. 
Smith, R. V. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 


List of the Nors. 
Blewitt, R. J. Muntz, G., F. 
Bridgeman, H. Muskett, G. A. 
Brotherton, J. Oswald, J. 
Bryan, G, Philips, M. 
Dennistoun, J. Rice, E. R. 
Dundas, C. W. D. Scholefield, J. 
Ewart, W. Strickland, Sir G. 
Fielden, J. Thornley, T. 
Finch, F. Turner, FE. 
Gillon, W. D. Vigors, N. A. 
Greg, R. H. Villiers, hon. C. P. 
Grote, G. Wakley, T. 
Hawes, B. Wallace, R. 
Heathcoat, J. Ward, H. G. 
Hector, C. J, White, A, 
Hindley, C. Williams, W. 
Hollond, R. Wood, B. 
Jervis, J. Yates, J. H. 
Johnson, General TELLERS, 
Langdale, hon. C. H{ume, J. 
Marsland, H. Warburton, H. 


On the original resolution being again 
put, 

Captain Jones objected to the proposed 
alteration in the spirit duties; said 4d. 
per gallon on Irish whiskey would be too 
great an addition to the duty already paid. 
It would raise that duty 14 per cent., and 
the consequence would be, that the illicit 
trade would again revive, 

General Johnson also opposed the tax, 
as one which would fall exclusively on the 

oor. 

Colonel Sibthorp was understood to say 
he would not oppose any tax by which the 
present ministry would render themselves 
more unpopular. 

Sir R. Peel said, that if, as the right 
hon. Gentleman bad stated, his proposition 
of adding 4d. per gallon was for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the confusion to which a 
general tax of five per cent, on spirit 


TELLERS. 
Parker, J. 
Tufnell, HU. 
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would lead, there was considerable fear 
that the object would not be achieved, 
The right hon. Gentleman had told the 
House that the treaty with France might 
have the effect of reducing the revenue by 


the sum of 300,000/. 


He had not, how- 


ever, stated by the introduction of what 
articles that reduction would take place. 
He suspected that French brandy would 
be one of these articles. Now if French 
brandy were introduced, and an additional 
4d. levied on British spirit, it would, in his 
apprehension, lead to great confusion. 


The Committee divided,—Ayes 111; 


Noes 15: Majority 96. 


List of the Aves. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adam, A. 

Aglionby, Major 
Archbold, R. 

Bailey, J. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Barnard, E.G. 
Berkeley, hon. H. 
Berkeley, hon, C. 
Blake, M, J. 

Blake, W. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bridgeman, I. 
Broadley, II. 

Bryan, G. 

Busfeild, W. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Canning, rt. hn. Sir S, 
Cavendish, hon, C. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, hon. R. I. 
Darby, G. 

Douglas, Sir C. EF. 
Dunbar, G. 

Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, D. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, F. 

Fleetwood, Sir P. H. 
Gordon, R. 

Goring, II. D. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. HH. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greene, I’. 
Greenaway, C. 

Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Hawes, B. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Herbert, hon, S. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn. SirJ. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hollond, R. 

Hope, G, W, 


Hoskins, K. 
Iloward, F. J. 
Hlughes, W. B. 
Hurt, F. 

Inglis, Sir R. IL. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Jones, Captain 


Knatchbull, rt. hon. 


Sir E. 
Knight, H. G. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. LH, 
Langdale, hon, C, 
Litton, EF. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J, 
Maule, hon. F. 
Melgund, Lord 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Morris, D. 
O’Brien, W.S, 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Oswald, J. 
Palmerston, Lord 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Perceval, hon, G. J. 
Philips, M. 
Pigot, D, R. 
Power, J. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rickford, W. 
Roche, W. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord C,. 


Rutherfurd, rt. hon. A. 


Sandon, Lord 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Stanley, hon. E, J, 
Stanley, Lord 
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Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Steuart, R. 

Stuart, W. V. 

Strutt, E. 

Talfourd, Sergeant 
Thornely, T. 
Troubridge, Sir FE. T. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wallace, R. 

White, A. 


Wilde, Sergeant 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Wood, B. 
Worsley, Lord 


TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Parker, J. 


Nogs. 


Marsland, I. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Parker, R. T. 
Scholefield, J. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
rELLERS. 
Johnson, General 
Williams, W. 


List of the 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruges, W. Hl. L. 
Ewart, W. 
Yielden, J. 

Gillon, W. D. 
Gisborne, ‘Tl. 
Hindley, C. 
Hume, J. 


Resolution agreed to. 


On the resolution, that an increase of 10 
per cent. be raised on the assessed taxes. 

Mr. Hume said, that Lord Althorp had 
pledged himself when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that no increase should take 
place in the window taxes, and it would 
be extremely inconvenient if an extra 
charge should be now laid on. He 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should exempt windows from an increased 
charge after the solemn pledge made by 
his predecessor. 

Mr. Finch thought it more than a 
pledge, for in the statute 4 William 4th, 
it was expressly stated, that any party 
should build his house as he thought fit, 
having above a certain number of win- 
dows, and not be subjected to any addi- 
tional duty; and that any house having 
only seven windows should not be sub- 
jected to any duty at all for opening any 
number more. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
with regard to the survey, he wished to 
propose no new duty, he wished for no 
additional power whatever, he broke no 
clause of the act of Parliament. He only 
stated this, if persons did not pay what 
they were liable to pay, he should request 
them to do so. He only wished them to 
do that by a general survey. 

Mr. Hume said, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did mean to raise a certain 
additional amount of taxation, to be de- 
rived from the window tax, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
if a person liable to the window duty had 
never paid any charge whatever, it was 
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never enacted that that person should be 
for ever exempt. 

Resolution agrecd to. 

House resumed, report to be received. 


Pilotage. 


~ POOR OP OLD FEE Pm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 18, 1840. 


MINUTES. | By the Marquess of Nor- 
manby, from Liskeard, for Medical Reform.—By the 
Duke of Richmond, from Sussex, against Alteration of 
the Corn-laws.—By the Duke of Argyle, from various 
places in Scotland, against Intrusion of Ministers. 


Petitions presented. 


III LOL OOD ED mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 18, 1840. 


MinvuTEs.] Bill. Read a first time:—Indemnity; Church 
Building; Inclosure Acts Amendment.—Read a third 
time :—Tavistock Small Debts; Royal Naval School 
Incorporation. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Archbold, Mr. Power, Colonel 
Butler, Mr. Redington, Mr. E. Roche, Mr. Lefroy, Mr. 
Grattan, Mr. O’Connell, and others, from Bannow, Ban- 
don, Baltymore, Lady’s Island, Kerry, Killmore, and va- 
rious other places, against Lord Stanley’s Irish Registra- 
tion Bill,—By Lord Stanley, Colonel Cunolly, General 
O'Neil, Mr. Litton, Lord Powerscourt, and several others, 
from Bandon, Limerick, Cashel, Clanmore, Wicklow, 
and various other places, in favour of the Irish Regis- 
tration Bill.—By Major Chetwynd, Lord Acheson, Mr. 
Clive, Mr. Buller, and others, from Uttoxeter, Scarbo- 
rough, St. Alban’s, and various other places, against the 
County Constabulary Bill.—By Mr. Hume, from various 
places in Ireland, for a Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. 
Thornely, from Liverpool, against the Importation of 
Hill Coolies into the Mauritius.x—By Mr. Hodgson, from 
Berwick, in favour of the Vaccination Bill.—By Mr. Wal- 
lace, from Greenock, against the Sale of Spirits on Sun- 
days.—By Mr. A. White, from the Anti Corn-law Asso- 
ciation, against the Corn-laws,—By Mr. Hawes, from 
Camberwell, and other places, against any Grant of Public 
Money for Church Extension. 


Pritotace.] Mr. Mackinnon begged 
to ask a question of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of Trade 
with regard to the pilotage of the coasting 


steam vessels. In the year 1835 a com- 
mission had been appointed to inquire into 
the system of pilotage, and the report was, 
that all steam-vessels, ;whose voyages did 
not exceed twenty-four hours’ duration, 
and having proper persons on board, ca- 
pable of navigating them, ought not to be 
required to take in pilots. He wished to 
know whether any intention existed on the 
part of the government to take any mea- 
sures upon this recommendation ? 

Mr. Labouchere had stated at an early 
period of the Session that he should be 
most desirous of bringing in a measure 
upon the subject of pilotage generally, be- 
cause he considered that it was one which 
was of very great importance. He must 
confess, however, that after the reception 
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which a Dill introduced two years ago by 
Mr. Poulett Thomson met with, until he 
found a more general feeling to prevail in 
the House upon the subject, merging 
those local interests which had before ac- 
tuated hon. Members in their opposi- 
tion to the measure, he thought that it 
would be a useless waste of the time of the 
House to ask them to agree to any bill, 
Ifin any future Parliament in which he 
had the honour of holding the position 
with which he was now entrusted he per- 
ceived any probability of such a measure 
being successful, he should feel it to be 
his duty to bring the subject forward. 


Registration of 


REGISTRATION OF VoTERS(IRELAND). ] 
Lord Stanley moved on the order of 
the day for the House to go into a Com- 
mittee on the Registration of Voters (Ire- 
land) Bill, that the Speaker do now leave 
the chair. 

Sir W. Somerville rose to oppose the 
motion. He said, that in rising to move 
that the House should go into Committee 
that day six months, he addressed the 
House with more than ordinary diffidence, 
because he believed that this was the most 
important occasion on which he had ever 
presented himself to the notice of the 
House; but he trusted that the vast im- 
portance, the mighty interests that were 
at stake, and the inevitable consequences 
which he conscientiously believed would 
follow the adoption of the bill of the noble 
Lord, would obtain for him the indulgence 
of the House while he endeavoured to state 
the reasons which had induced him to un- 
dertake the task which he was just com- 
mencing. He thought that it would be 
necessary, if the House would allow him, 
more particularly as he knew that much 
misapprehension existed on this subject, 
to oppose the idea which seemed to exist, 
that the constituency of Ireland was a mass 
of confusion, and that the voice of per- 
sons possessed of property, intelligence, 
and respectability was altogether over- 
borne. He begged the attention of the 
Howre to what the real facts were, and he 
thonght that he should be able in a few 
words to strike the balance between the 
population and constituencies of Ireland 
and England. In England the rural po- 
pulation was 8,500,000; the constituency 
344,000. The rural population of Ireland 
was upwards of 7,000,000; the con- 
stituency not 60,000. That was remark- 
able, but it was not enough for his purpose. 
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He admitted, with great regret, the dif- 
ference in wealth between the two coun- 
tries which was very great, and he would, 
therefore, enter more into detail. He 
would be the last person who would wish 
to mislead the House; and he should, 
therefore, think it his duty to state nothing 
upon which he had not taken every pains 
to make himself well informed. He would 
state nothing to the House which he could 
not verify by official documents, and he 
should therefore confine himself particu- 
larly in his statements to the counties of 
Meath and of Louth, inasmuch as they 
were the counties in which he resided, and 
on which it might be supposed he should 
be able to afford the House the most cor- 
rect information. The population of the 
county of Meath in 1821 was 159,000, 
The population in 1831 was 176,000, 
being an increase of 17,000. Suppose 
the population had gone on increasing in 
the same ratio, they would find that the 
population of the county of Meath would 
amount at the present moment to about 
190,000. At the registry which had taken 
place after the passing of the Reform Bill, 
the constituency was 1,534; but he could 
state to the House, from documents on 
which he could as confidently rely as on 
anything which was not certainly known, 
that the population now about to be re- 
gistered would amount only to 1,350; 
thus showing a decreasing number of 
voters with an increasing population. 
When they saw such a state of things— 
when they saw a declining constituency 
with an increasing population, and that 
population increasing in wealth and intel- 
ligence, they should at least not proceed 
with any measure in a harsh or hasty 
manner, and he thought that the noble 
Lord had not made out even a prima facie 
case for going into Committee, from the 
statement that the registry was overloaded 
by fictitious voters, who had made good 
their claims by fraud and perjury. But 
let the House see farther what was the 
state of these constituencies? Was the 
voice of intelligence overborne in the 
county in question? Not at all. The 
constituency of Meath was composed as 
follows:—there were of 50/. and 20/. 
voters, 712; and of 102. voters, 810. 
Now, could it be said the property was 
there overborne by numbers? Let them 
next look to the case of Dublin. There 
were in that county 4,165 voters, and of 
these there were of persons possessed of 
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501. and 20/7. freeholds, and persons hold- 


ing rent-charges, 2,745, and of 10/. voters 
only 1,420. This, he thought, showed 
nothing which could bear out the state- 
ments of the noble Lord, but it imposed 
on the House the necessity of proceeding 
with great caution with a bill of pains and 
penalties, such as that introduced by the 
noble Lord. It showed, he believed, that 
they should proceed with forbearance and 
with prudence, and that the animus which 
should direct them ought not to be to re- 
strain and restrict, but as far as possible to 
encourage the registration of voters, and 
to remove those obstacles which it was 
very evident now existed to placing new 
and qualified voters on the registry. The 
noble Lord would perhaps say, that there 
were abuses in the present system. Un- 
doubtedly there were. So there would be 
in any system. But the object should be 
to throw difficulties only in the way of the 
fictitious voter, and to give every facility 
for the honest and bona fide voter. Having 
now exposed the erroneous ideas enter- 
tained of the existing state of the Irish 
constituency—he would proceed to the 
plan of reform recommended by the noble 
Lord. He would declare that he was not 
influenced in his opposition by any personal 
feeling against the noble Lord. On the 
contrary, he should rather be disposed to 
give greater consideration to any measure 
coming from so distinguished a Member. 
He opposed the bill upon public grounds, 
and because he was convinced that every 
one of the noble Lord’s provisions would 
tend to cripple and impair the franchise. 
He would not occupy the House for any 
time, but would confine his observations 
to the two main principles of the bill, 
Upon those two principles he considered 
himself fully warranted in objecting to the 
House going into Committee, and pro- 
posing as an amendment, that they should 
go into Committee on that day six months. 
What were the proceedings which the 
noble Lord proposed by this bill. The 
unfortunate claimant, under the present 
system, was obliged to appear before the 
assistant barrister, to confront attorneys, 
agents, and overseers, to be examined, 
and cross-examined, or, to use an expres- 
sion familiar in Ireland, to be haggled 
and cross-haggled. The noble Lord, by 
his bill, proposed to bring the party on 
appeal before the judge of assize, and 
stated that in doing that, he was pro- 
posing what would be a great benefit to 
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the claimant, namely, to bring the regis- 
tration courts close to his door. The noble 
Lord said, that he would introduce a 
clause to enable the Lord-lieutenant to 
institute fresh courts of registry; but the 
noble Lord took away with one hand what 
he gave with the other. He brought the regis- 
tration court close to their door it was true, 
but he made them walk fifty miles before 
they could reach the judge of assize. He 
had given a reciprocity of costs, it was 
true; but he asked the noble Lord to con- 
sider the difference between the cests to 
The 5. 
paid by a poor man might be all that he 
possessed, and might be his ruin; but 
what was it to the rich man, deducted, as 
most probably it would be, from the cof- 
fers of the Conservative Club? The noble 
Lord said, that he did not touch the fran- 
chise, but it was very well known that 
there was a difference of opinion among 
the judges as to the value of the franchise 
—that some thought it ought to be re- 
stricted whilst others were favourable to 
its extension, Suppose, then, that the 
claimant who had passed the ordeal of 
the assistant-barrister should be brought 
before a judge of assize, who happened to 
be one of those that were favourable to 
the franchise, and accordingly allowed the 
claim to pass. Then, suppose, next year, 
having again undergone the same process, 
he had to appear before a judge who was 
unfavourable to the franchise, and his 
claim was disallowed. Would it be right 
to mulct that man in costs? He might 
have had to bring his witnesses fifty or sixty 
miles. No one knew better than he how 
ready the Irish people were to do a good 
turn to one another, but every man might 
not be able to go fifty or sixty miles at 
his own expense, to serve a neighbour— 
indeed it would be too much for any 
claimant to ask his friend, without pay- 
ing the costs, The claimant, therefore, 
who was unable to pay the expenses of 
the witnesses, would be disfranchised. He 
solemnly declared that a more vexatious, 
troublesome, or expensive system no inge- 
nuity could possibly devise ; and he would 
ask any fair and reasonable man whether 
it was not a matter of certainty, by such 
a system of annoyance, that people would 
be worried out of their franchise, or de- 
terred by the example of their neighbours, 
from making any claims? The franchise 
would be destroyed, and the representa- 
tion of Ireland thrown into the hands of 
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those who possessed the longest purses, 
and were best able to endure the annoy- 
ance of those expensive and vexatious 
oppositions. Such a bill as that would 
entail upon the country an unceasing agi- 
tation. It was not in effect an annual 
registration, but perpetual agitation. Elon. 
Gentlemen, who did not reside in Ireland, 
might not understand the effect of the 
bill, but any gentleman who resided in 
Ireland, and understood how much that 
country required repose and quiet, would 
be sensible of the truth of his remark, and 
they surprised him by their support of 
this measure. [Cheers.] le understood 
the meaning of that cheer from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite perfectly well. He 
would say he was as anxious as any man 
could be to sce the tranquillity of that 
country firmly established. He had made as 
many sacrifices as any man to obtain 
tranquillity for that country. But he 
differed from hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
to the means of establishing and securing 
that tranquillity. He was satisfied they 
never could expect tranquillity until they 
did justice to the people, and by justice, 
he meant that which they considered to 
be justice. He wondered, then, how hon. 
Gentlemen, residing in Ireland, and know- 
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ing the country, could support such a bill 


as this. He would admit that the bill of 
the noble Lord would be successful at 
Jast—it would be successful in destroying 
the franchise; but not until it had left 
behind it a spirit of illwill and rancour, 
and had divided landlord from tenant 
even more than they unfortunately were 
at present—not until it had left behind 
it, he had almost said, a feeling of re- 
venge, the consequences of which no man 
could foresee, and the effect of which he 
solemnly believed would not be worn out 
within the life-time of the youngest Mem- 
ber of that House. He must suppose 
that hon. Gentlemen in that House un- 
derstood the provisions of that bill, but he 
was satisfied that much misapprehension 
existed in Ireland, or they never would 
have had those petitions which were pre- 
sented in its favour. Many persons had 
given their support to the noble Lord’s bill, 
who were not all cognisant of the nature of 
its details. The hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Londonderry, had presented a 
petition from the town which he (Sir 
William Somerville had the honour 
to represent, in favour of that bill. 
Now in Drogheda, the Conservative party, 
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as they were called—(but having con. 
sented to the destruction of the municipal 
corporations, and being now desirous of 
the destruction of the franchise, he thought 
they might as well drop the name of Con- 
servatives)—-in Drogheda, however, the 
Conservative party had an organ, from 
which he would read a passage, in order 
that the House might judge for them- 
selves whether the Conservative party in 
Ireland were well informed upon the sub- 
ject of the provisions of this bill. The hon, 
saronet then read a paragraph from the 
Drogheda Journal, which stated that the 
bill did not give an annual revision of the 
entire registry, and that if it did they 
would be amongst the very first to depre- 
cate such a troublesome proceeding, Now 
the fact, on the contrary, was, that the 
bill did provide for an annual revision ; 
and it was not only a troublesome proceed- 
ing, but it was a dangerous and a mis- 
chievous one; and he hoped hon. Mem- 
bers belonging to Ireland would pause and 
reconsider the question before they gave 
their vote for the committal of sucha bill. 
Not only did it provide for an annual re- 
vision, but it gave an appeal to the judges 
of assize. Let such a bill pass, and there 
would not be a 102. voter in Ireland who 
would not be summoned before the judge 
of assize—at least they certainly would, 
so long as there was a 1 0/, voter left in the 
registry; but that would not be for many 
years if this bill was allowed to pass, Look 
at the inconveniences attending the ap- 
peal: independently of the expense and 
delay attending the individual appealing, 
the fines and imprisonments for non-at- 
tendance of witnesses, and such like ob- 
structions, there was the chance that the 
judge would, after all, not have time to 
hear the appeal, being obliged to proceed 
ata given time to open the commission 
elsewhere. In his opinion there was no- 
thing more calculated to bring the admi- 
nistration of justice in Ireland into con- 
tempt, or calculated to destroy the inci- 
pient confidence which the people were 
beginning to repose in the Government, 
than the framing of such a measure. The 
noble Lord would say, that these provisions 
might be altered in Committee ; but if so, 
it was nothing but a waste of the time of 
the House to introduce such a measure. 
Looking at the vast power possessed by 
the judges in Ireland, and the increase of 
influence which they were acquiring over 
the minds of the people, and bearing in 
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mind the extreme importance to the wel- 
fare of Ireland of preserving their au- 
thority, he confessed that, rather than im- 
pose on those venerable persons the 
objectionable task of disfranchising, he 
would do away with the revision of the 
barristers altogether, and confide their 
powers to some other tribunal. He had 
received a letter from Mr, Murphy, the 
assistant barrister for Cavan, on the sub- 
ject, in which he said—That he spoke the 
unqualified and unhesitating opinion of 
every assistant barrister, and every mem- 
ber of the Irish bar, whatever his political 
opinions might be, when he said, that Par- 
liament made a grievous mistake when 
they inflicted upon assistant barristers the 
obnoxious duty of registering voters— 
that up to the infliction of that evil no 
imputation had been cast upon them, but 
that at the present moment, when an as- 
sistant barrister was appointed or trans- 
ferred from one county to another, the 
sole question was, what his politics were, 
and this was regarded in judging of every 
act and decision he made, whether ina 
civil or criminal court. If these objec- 
tions were well founded, as to the assis- 
tant barristers, with what additional force 
did this not apply to the judges in their 
exalted and sacred character. Mr. Mur- 
phy went on to say, that in his opinion, 
Parliament should endeavour to restore to 
the assistant barristers the confidence they 
formerly possessed in the estimation of 
the country, and protect the judges from 
suspicion. In those sentiments he (Sir 
William Somerville) cordially agreed, and 
he could not conceive how any person, 
who knew anything of Ireland, could 
differ from him, still less, how they could 
propose an annual system of registration, 
or, what was still more preposterous, an 
appeal to the judges of assize. he etfect 
of the provision would be to destroy the 
confidence of the people in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and to undo all that 
had been done in that country during the 
last five or six years. In favour of the 
annual registration principle, embodied in 
this bill, it was urged, that the present 
Master of the Rolls had, with the assent 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublio, brought in a bill which contained 
a similar provision. But that bill provided 
for the opening of the registry only in 
cases where an actual change of residence 
or circumstances had taken place. 
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by hon. Gentlemen opposite been brought 
in by either the Master of the Rolls, or 
any other Irish Member, whether the bill 
were supported by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin or not, he would have 


‘opposed it, and he always would oppose 


any measure on the subject which was 
based on the principle of the noble Lord’s 
bill. Nothing, he was satisfied, could be 
more destructive than such a measure to 
the peace, tranquillity, and prosperity of 
Ireland. But the real reason, and the 
only reason why they were called on by 
agreeing to this bill to disturb the present 
state of the registration in Ireland was, 
that the noble Lord might be helped to 
get into office. Their appeal to the coun- 
try had failed, the Spottiswood subscrip- 
tion had failed, and now they were called 
upon to destroy the franchise of Ireland. 
The Irish Me:bers obstructed the noble 
Lord’s attainment of office, therefore they 
were to be removed at any cost. No man 
more sincerely admired the noble Lord’s 
high talents than he, but among the ad- 
mirers of his legislation he certainly could 
not reckon hin.self. Supposing that the 
bill were carried, the Liberal Irish Mem- 
bers would certainly be removed. But 
the result would be the stifling of an im- 
mense amount of public feeling, which 
must somewhere find vent, and which 
would endanger the peace of the country, 
See what a muss of public feeling would 
be unrepresented in Ireland. He asked 
how would you control it? Would such 
a state of things be safe? If he sat on 
the other side of the House he would be 
sorry to bring aout such a state of things, 
There was no Gentleman on either side of 
the House who would do more than he 
would do to put down immorality, or to take 
away every inducement to fraud or false 
swearing. But he entreated the House not 
to be ledaway Ly the statements which they 
had heard on the other side. He looked 
upon that as the dangerous part of the 
question, as it were, the opium ingredient. 
And he supposed they should be told, 


that every Member who was opposed to 
going into Committee upon the noble 


Lord’s Bill was favourable to fraud, im- 


| posture, and false swearing—just as they 
| were told, when it was attempted to cripple 


the arms of her Majesty’s Government on 
an occasion of great national emergency— 
that every one who did not vote for the 


Had | attempt, was friendly to the smuggling 


such a bill as that bill was described to be | of opium. If the noble Lord was so de- 
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sirous of putting down the false swearing, 
why did he not define the franchise? Or 
if he would not do that, why did he not 
try his hand a little nearer home? Had 
he seen nothing nearer home to rouse his 
indignation? Had there been no false 
swearing, no fraud, at Cambridge and 
Ludlow? But on the late occasion, when 
those transactions were exposed, who heard 
the noble Lord express his indignation ? 
The noble Lord’s indignation appeared to 
be reserved for the poor Irish; and the 
rich and powerful man, whose example 
was ten times as pernicious, was allowed 
to go unpunished. Let the House apply 
another test to the sincerity of the indig- 
nation, professed at immorality. The 
hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. E. Ten- 
nent) had presented a petition that evening, 
in which fraud and immorality were de- 
nounced in very indignant terms. The 
petition stated, that ‘ the deficiency of the 
law held out great facilities to the com- 
mission of perjury, and the impunity of of- 
fenders, and so tended to demoralization.” 
These were very fine words; but why not 
put an end to the deficiency of the law, 
and define the franchise? It was impos- 
sible for any man to say that the effect of 
the noble Lord’s bill would not be, not 
only to reduce, but to destroy the franchise 
of the poorer classes. He would call the 
attention of the House to the language in 
another petition from Belfast, agreed to 
at a meeting convened to petition the 
House against the Bill. The rev. Mr. 
Montgomery stated at that meeting, that 
he had seen persons swear that the pre- 
mises of a voter were worth no more than 
71, but that, when the same premises 
came into the possession of a true Pro- 
testant, they were sworn up to the proper 
standard. By the noble Lord’s bill, the 
man clanning the franchise would be dis- 
couraged, but the man who opposed it 
would be encouraged, because fresh power 
of annoyance, and fresh weapons of oppo- 
sition would be placed in his hands. He 
would now tell the noble Lord, that, apart 
from all party considerations, he most 
sincerely and deeply regretted the intro- 
duction of the bill. He had hoped the 
tine had come, when every man in that 
House was convinced it was necessary to 
proceed in their legislation for Ireland with 
caution, prudence, forbearance, and he 
would almost say with kindness. In the 
late debate upon confidence in Ministers, 
everything connected with Ireland was 
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studiously kept out of view. He had 
thought that a very shabby proceeding— 
but he took it as a sign that Gentlemen in 
that House did not agree with those who 
maligned Ireland out of it. He was glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman, the Mem. 
ber for Tamworth, expressed himself on 
that occasion, with a total absence of all 
bitterness and malignity, indeed his ob. 
servations stood out with a most favour- 
able contrast to the remarks of the noble 
Lord. He deeply regretted that the noble 
Lord should proceed with such hurried, 
helter-skelter legislation. It was no light 
matter to have the people of Ireland quiet, 
when the privations they underwent were 
considered. ‘The noble Lord’s bill was 
neither more nor less than a disfranchising 
measure, and those who would inflict such 
a bill as that on Ireland, wanted not the 
will but the power to inflict the same on 
England. Ue considered the bill would 
degrade the administration of justice, and 
bring the judges into contempt—that it 
would strengthen the hands of those who 
were already too strong, and who were 
abusing the power they possessed, while 
it would weaken those who were already 
too feeble; in fact, he considered it an 
unjust, partial, hasty, and wanton mea- 
sure, and would therefore, in conclusion, 
move that it be commttted that day six 
months. 

Mr. J. Grattan seconded the motion. 
The bill of the noble Lord was impolitic, 
unwise, and unjust, and its effects would 
be to annul the Emancipation Act of 1829, 
by destroying the 10d. voters, who were 
principally Catholics. It would also have 
the effect of reducing the constituencies of 
counties in Ireland to an average of 
1,000 each. The perjury which had been 
ascribed by the noble Lord as the pretext 
for his bill, did not, and could not be sup- 
posed to exist, as the scrutiny to which 
each elector was subjected before the bar- 
rister, who examined him on oath, and 
investigated his vouchers, was most rigid; 
and if some evasions of the law did exist, 
they ought not so much to be ascribed to 
the insufficiency of the existing law, as to 
the omission or neglect of the assistant 
barrister. He regretted much that the 
noble Lord should have been the man to 
have brought forward a measure so cal- 
culated to excite religious animosity in 
Ireland. From the hon. Member for Bel- 
fast he should not have been surprised at 
such a proposition. That gentleman, once 
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a Radical and a Repealer, was too im- 
patient to wait for the result of the pro- 
cess of intimidation of Catholic voters by 
Protestant landlords, agents, and owners ; 
but he was surprised that any person of 
the superior character and talents of the 
noble Lord, should have lent himself to 
such a proceeding—a proceeding which 
he was compelled to designate as a dis- 
honest one. The noble Lord, who had 
knocked ten of the Irish bishoprics on 
the head, now came forward to talk of his 
respect and reverence for the Irish Church, 
and by way of proving it, would cast a 
firebrand in Ireland, which would light 
the dormant flames of religious animosity 
in that kingdom, from one end to the other. 
The noble Lord should have attempted to 
heal rather than tear open the scars of the 
Irish people. The measure of the noble 
Lord would sweep away nearly the whole 
of the elective franchise in Ireland. This 
was not an honest mode of proceeding ; 
it would throw all the poor farmers of 
Ireland back into their former ignorance 
and darkness. The poor voters of Ireland 
were already sufficiently obstructed in the 
exercise of their franchise, by the refusal 
of leases, and other means. But the hon, 
Member for Belfast, not content with this 
imperfect mode of proceeding, had urged 
on the noble Lord to bring forward this 
sweeping and violent measure, which would 
at once deprive almost the whole Catholic 
constituency of their franchise, and renew 
all their grievances. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that neither the hon. 
Baronet, nor the hon. Member who had 
followed him, had adverted to one single 
objection to the present system of Irish 
registrations. ‘There were questions con- 
nected with that system which it was a 
disgrace to the House to leave unsettled— 
questions, the non-settlement of which was 
alike injurious to the constituency, and to 
the representation of Ireland. One of the 
most prominent of them was, the opening 
of registers in Ireland. On this subject, 
twelve Committees of that House had de- 
cided on opening the registry, and seven 
committees had arrived at an opposite 
conclusion. Now, without discussing the 
propriety of either decision, suppose the 
registry were not to be opened, what was 
the consequence? A vote once placed 
upon the registry, whether through fraud 
Or mistake, must continue on it for the 
period of eight years (and by renewal 
might continue for life) without the 
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possibility of redress; hence, although 
there was a revision for the English 
and Scotch registries, there was no 
revision for the Irish registries. Or, 
suppose the committee were to open the 
registry. Many persons thought the re- 
inedy worse than the disease, on account 
of the enormous expenses attending the 
difficulty of examining here the qualifi- 
cation of voters in Ireland, and on account 
also of the circumstance, that the decision 
took place behind the backs of the voters. 
These were great evils, but the present 
uncertainty in which the question was left 
was a still greater evil; and the committee 
for Longford, which did not open the 
registry, but seated the sitting Members, 
and which consisted of eight Liberal Mem- 
bers to three Conservative Members, una- 
himously recommended to the House the 
settlement of this question as a matter of 
the most pressing importance. Now this 
bill did settle the question; and, therefore, 
he was entitled to expect the votes of the 
members of that committee in favour of 
the bill. What was the hardship of not 
opening the registry? The last committee 
but one, which sat on the Longford elec- 
tion opened the registry, and found that 
ninety-two votes had been improperly put 
on the registry, and yet, at the last elec- 
tion, the sitting Members were returned 
by the aid of these ninety-two votes. Nor 
was the hardship confined to Longford. 
The twelve committees which did open the 
registry struck off 1,493 votes, averaging 
124 bad votes for each place, and yet these 
votes still stood on the registry. Another 
circumstance in favour of the bill was, that 
in the bill brought in by the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Ireland, there was a 
provision, that such votes should be dis- 
franchised; but in this bill, which was 
characterised on the other side as a dis- 
franchising bill, the votes were not struck 
out, but were only made open to objection, 
and the proof of the invalidity was put on 
the shoulders of the objector. Another 
question still unsettled, and the state of 
which was equally mischievous, was the 
question as to the right of the Speaker to 
issue his warrant to the clerk of the peace 
to strike off the register in Ireland, the 
names of those voters who had been 
decided by a Committee of the House to 
have been improperly placed on the re- 
gister. By a resolution of the House, 
passed in June, 1833, and an amended 
resolution passed in 1835, on the motion 
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of the noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, the Speaker was ordered to issue 
his warrant for that purpose in such cases ; 
and in the debate which took place on 
that occasion, the hon. Member for Cork, 
and the right hon. Member for Tipperary 
said, that the noble Lord’s resolution 
should go further, for that the Cork com- 
mittee had left untouched many voters 
who had no more right to be on the re- 
gister than those whom it had struck off. 
The hon. Member for Liskeard said, that 
the Irish system of registration was de- 
fective, and that it ought to be annual. 
The hon. Member for Kilkenny said, that 
registration was necessary; and the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin joined in 
that opinion, and said, that there was no 
reason why there should not be an annual 
registration in Ireland as well as in Eng- 
land; for that, in the course of eight 
years, a thousand circumstances of change 
might take place, and yet the certificate 
was conclusive, or could not be set aside 
without great expense. ‘The Attorney- 
General for England supported the same 
view ; and, therefore, backed by these au- 
thorities, he thought he had a right to claim 
also their votes in favour of the bill going 
into Committee, whatever modifications they 
might wish to introduce into it there. The 
first time, however, that this resolution 
was proposed to be applied to Ireland was 
in 1837. After the sitting of the Long- 
ford committee, and after a considerable 
debate, it was decided, that it could not 
be applied to Ireland, there being no 
provision in the Irish Reform Bill to 
that effect; but all sides of the House 
agreed that some act of legislation should 
take place upon the subject. The third 
objection was this:—There was at pre- 
sent a very large proportion of persons on 
every registry in Ireland who had lost 
their qualification from various causes. In 
the county of Longford, for instance, 
there were 2,731 electors on the registry, 
and yet the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin had said, not long since, and his 
statements would not, of course, be doubted 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the ac- 
tual constituency of that county was only 
1,294, being exactly 1,437 persons on the 
registry who, on his showing, had no bu- 
siness there. In Belfast it had been shown 
likewise that the proportions of actual 
bond fide electors to those whose names 
were on the registry alone was as 6,000 
to 1,900. It was the same in various 
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other places in Ireland. But it was a 
necessary result of the present sytem of 
registration, and would go on until it was 
put an end to. And yet the House was 
told that this system should be permitted 
to remain as it was now; that the bill for 
amending it was a disfranchising bill; and 
that the freedom of Ireland was at an 
end if it passed. He, however, would re- 
fer the House with confidence to the 
state of the Irish registries, as ample and 
sufficient grounds for the necessity of the 
bill before it. But there were other proofs 
of that necessity equally cogent and 
equally strong, furnished in the number of 
measures introduced by both sides of the 
House since 1835, to remedy the evil, 
Four had been brought in on the other 
side of the House—three by Members of 
the Government, and one by a supporter 
of Ministers ; and two had been originated 
on his side. In all these bills the pre- 
amble was the same; all set out with 
stating the defects in the present law of 
registration, and the absolute necessity of 
amendment. With respect to the provi- 
sions of the present bill, he had carefully 
compared them with those preceding mea- 
sures to which he had just alluded, and 
he could state, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that, except in two or three unim- 
portant cases, there was not a single one 
in it which was not to be found in some 
or other of these bills, either in species or 
in principle. The hon. Baronet opposite 
said, that the great objection to the bill 
was its unsettling the qualification for 
voters in Ireland; but that had been per- 
fectly settled by the decision of ten out of 
the twelve Irish judges; and though the 
hon. Member for Dublin had said, that 
the judges kad no jurisdiction in the 
cases, he apprehended that the House 
would rather prefer their opinion to the 
hon. Member’s dictum. After all, how- 
ever, that was no insurmountable objec- 
tion, for it was quite competent for the 
hon. Baronet to propose a clause in com- 
mittee on the bill to effect his purpose of 
a settlement of the qualification. The 
hon. Baronet, however, would not do so; 
because he well knew that the House 
would never consent to grant the qualifi- 
cation sought for in Ireland, namely, “a 
beneficial interest.” Another argument of 
the hon. Baronet against the bill was 
founded on the paucity of the consti- 
tuency of Ireland; he said that there 
were only 60,000 voters in that country. 
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Without meaning for a moment to affirm 
or deny that statement, he would ask, 
was it a reason for the continuance of 
abuses? If Ireland required a larger con- 
stituency, why did not the hon. Baronet, 
or some one on his side of the Honse, get 
up and propose a definite measure on the 
subject? Why did they desire to keep 
fraudulent votes on the registry, for the 
abuse had been admitted by al! parties ? 
If Ireland was to have an_ increased 
constituency, she should have it fairly, 
and not by fraud and perjury. The hon. 
Baronet objected to the residence of the 
voter being stated in his claim to register ; 
but how was it possible that the validity 
of that claim could be decided, or the 
right of the party to a vote be investi- 
gated otherwise, especially where a great 
number of persons of the same name pre- 
ferred claims to register? With respect 
to the petitions presented to the House 
against this bill, he (Mr. Lefroy) would 
say one word. Tle was extremely gratified 
to perceive that those presented in its 
favour were equal in number to those 
against it—but even if the latter had 
come down to the House in waggon loads, 
he considered they were not entitled to 
the slightest weight. They were all got 
up by the grossest delusion practised on 
an easily deluded people, and he should 
not shrink from laying before the House 
the mode in which they were managed. 


On the 14th of April, 1840, a resolution | 
was moved at the Corn Exchange, in| 
Dublin, by the hon. Member for that | 


city, and thereafter published. It was to 


this effect :— 


“ Resolved—That it is now admitted, even 
by Lord Stanley himself, that the object of his 
bill is the profligate one of destroying the fran- 
chise in Ireland, and placing the representa- 
tion in the hands of the landlords.” 


[Cheers.| Did any hon. Member mean 
to insinuate by these cheers, that it was 
admitted by Lord Stanley himself, that 
the object of the bill before the House 
was the profligate one of destroying the 
franchise? The resolution then went on 
in these words :— 


“Thus repealing for Ireland not only the 
Reform Act directly, but, by inevitable con- 
sequence, the Emancipation Act; and that, 
under the peculiar manner in which that 
active and able enemy of Ireland has taken up 
the subject, it is imperatively necessary that 
all the Liberal portion of Treland should, 
without any delay, rouse itself into legal and 
constitutional opposition, and prepare and 
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present petitions to Parliament, in the strong- 
est terms consistent with respect, deprecating 
and denouncing the scorpion attempt to injure 
and degrade Ireland.”’ 

He was quite sure that the House would 
not now attach any importance to petitions 
got up under such an unscrupulous system 
of agitation. And he trusted confidently 
that neither petition nor argument against 
the bill would induce the Elouse to stultify 
itself by rejecting now, in going into Com- 
mittee, that which they had passed on the 
second reading. 

Lord Clements was surprised that the 
hon. Member should have called upon the 
House to reject all the petitions against 
the bill because the hon. Member for Dub- 
lin had made a speech. He had presented 
eighteen petitions, with which that hon. 
and learned Gentleman had nothing what- 
ever to do. The hon. Gentleman called 
for the rejection of all petitions against 
the bill; but were the great meetings in 
Munster, Connaught, and Leinster to go 
for nothing because the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin had made a speech ? 
He maintained, notwithstanding the denial 
of the other side of the House, that the 
bill before them was a landlord’s bill—that 
it disfranchised the people—and that it 
gave the power over elections to landlords 
—Tory landlords. They had bred up 40s. 
frecholders, and driven them to vote like 
cattle, but they disfranchised them when 
these freeholders thought fit to think and 
act for themselves. Now they would be 
glad to have another system, for the abo- 
lition of that class of voters was found to 
cut both ways. The 40s. franchise was 
destroyed by them when Catholic emanci- 
pation was granted ; and since then there 
was not a day passed that had not its re- 
cord of some act of tyranny, cruelty, and 
persecution on the part of the landlords 
towards the disfranchised class. In fact, 
from that period to this, the exterminating 
principle had been carried to the highest 
pitch by the Irish landholders. [A vorce— 
“Name, name.”] He saw no necessity for 
naming any one. ‘The papers were filled 
with the acts of the Irish landlords every 
post. The only fault objected to the Lrish 
registration at present was, that the tenants 
would not vote with their landlords. It 
was not bribery or corruption, it was inde- 
pendence which was the great and unfor- 
given fault. The Irish landlords now took 
every means to prevent their tenants re- 
gistering, and the bill of the noble Lord 
went to exterminate the poorer voters alto- 
gether. Instead, however, of the measure 
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under discussion, there should haye been 
one introduced to extend and increase the 
franchise in Ireland. The people must be 
upheld against the landlords, and they 
should have their feelings properly repre- 
sented in that House. <A great deal had 
been said on the subject of perjury, but 
was anything better calculated to encou- 
rage it than the yearly examination of the 
qualification proposed in the bill before the 
House? If, however, there was to be a 
yearly examination, the House should be- 
gin with itself, and he should like to know 
why hon. Members should not be obliged 
on the same principle to prove their quali- 
fication at the bar of the House once every 
year at least. He believed that many of 
them would look very queer if obliged to 
do so. But, with respect to perjury, he 
(Lord Clements) believed that what did 
exist in Ireland in regard of the franchise 
was attributable to the indiscriminate ad- 
ministration of oaths at fairs and o:zher 
places, sanctioned, and in some cases en- 
forced, by Tory landlords. He objected to 
the bill in every particular, and he hoped 
the House would reject it. He had heard 
much of the ability of the noble Lord, the 
originator of it, and he had also heard 
much of his good intentions. His abilities 
he did not doubt ; but he wished to God 
the noble Lord would go anywhere but to 
Ireland on the present occasion to ‘‘ pave 
it with his good intentions.” 

Sir R. Bateson observed, that as the 
noble Lord had said the franchise in Ire- 
land should be extended, he ought, in pur- 
suance of his views, to bring up a clause to 
make it 51. or 20s. instead of 10/., the pre- 
sent amount. The question before the 
House had been mooted by the other side 
for the last five vears, and three successive 
law officers of the Crown had brought in 
bills similar to that now under discussion. 
There was then no outcry against the re- 
form of the registration. Why was it now? 
In his opinion the present outcry was raised, 
not because the principle of the bill was 
objected to, for that had been admitted by 
all; but because it was made a party ques- 
tion of by hon. Members at the other side 
of the House, on the ground that it would 
injure them if it passed into law. If, then, 
the principle was unopposed in fact, why 
not permit the bill to go into Committee ? 
All were agreed that some remedy was 
necessary, for that the present system was 
fraught with perjury and deceit. If hon. 
Members opposite considered the constitu- 
ency of Ireland too small, why did they 
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not bring forward a specific measure on the 
subject ? It was absurd to argue that per. 
jury and fraud were necessary for the pur. 
pose of keeping it up to the present point, 
The hon. Member for Wicklow said, he 
believed that perjury and fraud did not 
exist in Belfast as connected with the re. 
gistration ; but he could corroborate the 
contrary statements from his own know. 
ledge. Indeed several dead men polled at 
the last election for that borough. He 
objected to the present system of registra- 
tion, becatise it was a manifest temptation 
to perjury by permitting claimants to vote, 
to swear up to their own qualification. 
The noble Lord opposite had charged the 
landlords of Ireland with tyranny and 
cruelty to their tenants; but he denied the 
charge. The noble Lord had been called 
on to name a case, but he declined it, 
He, however, thought that it was but jus- 
tice to the landlords of Ireland to do so; 
and in his opinion the noble Lord should 
not only have named the party, but stated 
the facts of each case. But, at any rate, 
he felt bound utterly and wholly to deny 
the truth of the sweeping allegations of the 
noble Lord as against that body of Gentle. 
men. Much stress had been laid on peti- 
tions. The House by this time ought to 
be aware how Liberal petitions were got up 
in Ireland against this bill. On Easter 
Sunday there came down an order from the 
Corn Exchange that every parish priest 
should get a petition signed in his chapel 
against it. Some of his hon. Friend's 
tenants had been asked on the oceasion what 
petition they had signed, and they had re- 
plied, “ Indeed, Sir, we don’t know, but 
it is something about Mr. O'Connell.” 
The recent Liberal meeting at Belfast as 
got up with a great deal of tact, and kept 
so secret, that the requisition was only pub- 
lished on Monday to call all Ulster to the 
grand meeting on Thursday. ‘That meet- 
ing was held with closed doors, and nobody 
was admitted except by a ticket from the 
committee. Those of opposite politics had 
only six days’ notice of that meeting, yet 
they were able to call together another 
meeting in the open air, comprising much 
more of the wealth, influence, and respect- 
ability of the province, and their petition 
in favour of the bill was signed by upwards 
of 10,000 persons in the course of the 
week. He maintained that the bill was 
popular in Ireland among the independent 
peasantry and middle classes, though it 
might not suit the view of the faction who 
attempted to decry it, or of the deluded 
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mob whom they influenced to exclaim 
against it- The public papers in Ireland | 
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had lately been filled with language the | 


most abusive against the noble Lord and | 
his bill—language that any man ought to | 
be ashamed of—language that would have | 
disgraced Billingsgate, but Billingsgate 
would not have used it. He hoped the | 
English Members would perceive that such 
slanderous and Billingsgate language fitly 
came from the faction who wished to rule | 
Ireland by intimidation. He hoped, also, 
that her Majesty’s Ministers would not 
condescend to follow in the train at their | 
heels. He would support the bill because 
it would give Ireland an independent con- | 
stituency. It would enable a better class 
of electors to exist, and who would ap- 
proach the hustings boldly, not trusting to 
the protection of the ballot, but fearless 
and confident in their own honesty, and 
rapable of giving their interest where they 
pleased. 

Mr. Lynch would not accept the boon 
offered in this bill at the price asked for it, 
which was the disfranchisement of Ireland. 
He did not defend the present state of the | 
law, but he opposed this bill, which increased | 
all the evils of the present registration 
system. Under the present system, there 
were differences between the assistant-bar- 
risters, and differences between them and 
the judges; but the trouble and expense 
would be increased by this bill, and would 
occur twice a year throughout the whole 
electoral body. He called this an electoral 
agitation of a most exciting character. In 
addition to the agitation which had pre- 
vailed in Ireland for so many years, they 
were to have, under this bill, this exciting 
agitation attending the registration. Let 
him address the landlords of Ireland on the 
other side, and ask whether it were de- 
sirable for their interests, for the security 
of their estates, and the reception of their 
rents, that this bill should pass, and this 
yearly agitation be introduced. The Re- 
form Bill would never work properly till 
there was a compulsory registration. If he 
was asked to pass a bill of registration, he 
should ask what is the franchise? Till the 
franchise was defined, he would not con- 
sent toa bill of registration. ‘The noble 
Lord would say, he could not mix them up 
together. But in his bill of 1832 they 
were mixed up. The measure seemed 
founded on a supposition that a claimant 
tendering himself to the registry was asking 
a favour ; whereas he was only claiming to 
exercise a duty cast upon him by the public. 
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| should 
| barony constable? [Lord Stanley proposed 
that. ] 


| not. 
| proving a lease for lives was well known. 
| After all, however, the claimant might suc- 
| ceed—he might surmount all difficulties, and 
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The remedy which the noble Lord proposed 
to apply would not cure the complaint, but, 
he feared, would introduce a worse dis- 
order, by sowing the seeds of the annihi- 
lation of the elective franchise. Look at 
the ordeal which the bill required a voter 


; to undergo, and say whether any quiet re- 


tired man would venture to offer himself. 
The bill required that the lives for which 
the lease was held should be set out in the 
notice. Why was this, but to invite objec- 


}tion? The Reform Bill required only a 
i description to identify the person. 


This 


bill required items to the number of twenty 


/at least, and the objection under the bill 


might be general, so that it was impossible 
to say which would be objected to. Why 
not the notice be served on the 


Why should the lives be set out ? 
Nhe landlords knew the existence of the 
different lives, but the poor tenant might 
Even in England the difficulty of 


the assistant-barrister might put down his 
name. Was he then secure? No. There was 


an appeal to the judge of assize; he must 
}employ a solicitor, and the judge might 
differ from the assistant-barrister, and re- 


verse his decision, and all this trouble and 
expense would be wasted; and not only so, 
but the poor claimant would be saddled 
with the costs. Was ever such a thing 
heard of before? The bill was also unjust 
with respect to value, and the more so as 
compared with Scotland, because in Scot- 
land the value, when once settled, was 
settled for the whole term of the lease. 
The effect of the bill would be to raise 
contests between landlords of counties who 
would bring up their tenants to the poll, 
and he that had the longest purse would 
gain the victory. He objected to the bill 
also because it would place the assistant- 
barristers and the judges in a political posi- 
tion, by which they would run the risk of 
endangering their characters with the pub- 
lic. He admitted that there had been 
fraudulent voters on the registers in 1832, 
but he believed that they had been removed 
by the assistant-barristers, who must hare 
done their duty, or the noble Lord would 
not continue them by his bill. Believing 
that the effect of the bill would be to an- 
nihilate the popular franchise in Ireland, 
and to send to that House the mere nomi- 
nees of the aristocracy and landlords, he 
should vote for the amendment. 
H 2 
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‘Mr. Litton said, there could not be a 
more mischievous code of election law than 
that which was now in operation in Ire- 
land, and the necessity for a reform of that 
law was pressing and imperative. As yet, 
nothing had been advanced against the 
principle of the bill which the noble Lord 
had introduced to effect that desirable ob- 
ject; on the contrary, much had been ad- 
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| 
| 


mitted which went to show that the prin- | 


ciple of the bill was right; that a great 
evil existed; and that a remedy of some 
kind ought to be applied. Much had been 
objected to the details of the bill, but that 


i 


course of opposition would be more cor- | 


rectly taken in Committee. 
Member for Galway, as a lawyer, a land- 
lord, and an Irish voter, had been obliged 
to admit that bribery existed, that immo- 
rality was increased by the temptation to 
perjury which was held out, that fictitious 
votes were daily received, and that they 
remained on the registers. But the hon. 
Member said he would not agree to pass 
the bill, because it did not define the fran- 
chise, which was already and altogether 
defined. A difference of opinion having 
arisen upon the construction of the 10th 
of George 4th, and the 2nd and 3rd of 
William 4th, at the spring assizes of 1837, 
the judges were called upon to decide what 
kind of interest a county voter should have 
in property to qualify him; whether it 
should be on his own swearing to the 
amount of 10/., and next, whether, accord- 
ing to other evidence and his own swear- 
ing, it should be such a value as a solvent 
tenant would give him 10/. a year for over 
and above the rent? The question was 
argued before the judges by counsel for two 
days, and the result was, that ten of the 
judges decided against two—those two 
being juniors, namely, Mr. Justice Rich- 
ards and Mr. Justice Perrin—that in order 
to be admitted on the registry, the person 
must have such an interest in the property 
as a good and solvent tenant would give 
10/. a year for over and above the rent. 
One judge had thought proper to act in 
opposition to that decision; but he believed 
it was the only instance in which any 
single judge had ventured so to act, being 
acquainted with the decision of the whole 
bench. Upon this point, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Bushe wrote to Lord Denman, to ask 
what was the practice and the law of Eng- 
land. The hon. and learned Member 
might endeavour to make out, upon tech- 
nical grounds, that the decision was not 
the law of the Jand. He should show that 


The hon. | 
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such an opinion was untenable. The ques. 
tion which Lord Chief Justice Bushe asked, 
was to what extent such a resolution of the 
judges, they not being unanimous, ought 
to be binding on the minority, and whether 
the judges in such minority should consider 
themselves at liberty at ensuing Circuits to 
rule contrary to that decision, or must con- 
sider it binding until overruled by a higher 
authority? In reply to this application, 
Lord Denman, on the 14th of February, 
1838, wrote— ; 


“ When Crown cases are reserved” (and it 
should be recollected that reserved Crown 
cases and election cases were exactly similai 
“T have no difficulty in stating, that each of 
us does hold himself so bound, whether or not 
his own opinion agree with that of the majo- 
rity, or whether or not the case may have been 
argued by counsel,” 


The same opinion was given by Lord 
Chief Justice Tindal in the case of Frost. 
The franchise, then, was settled and defined. 
But what rendered appeal necessary is this 
state of the law? The judge who had 
dissented from the decision of his ten breth- 
ren had, he was told, now changed his 
mind. Well, whether he had or not, it 
did not derogate from his argument ; be- 
cause some of the assistant-barristers ap- 
pointed by the present Government, whom 
he could name, having a list of them in his 
possession, had been acting in direct oppo- 
sition to the decision of the judges. He 
would ask the House whether it was fair 
that those who had a stake in the country 
should lose their votes under the prevailing 
system, and be deprived of all chance of 
appeal. He did not wish to trouble the 
House with any detailed reference to 
proofs, but he wished that hon. Members 
would have the goodness to turn to page 
13 of the 8th volume of the second part 
of the reports of commissioners on the sub- 
ject of assistant-barristers, and they would 
there see, as well from the evidence of Mr. 
Courtenay as from other portions of those 
reports, and the accompanying evidence, 
that the positions for which he had been 
contending were fully borne out by the 
facts. He demanded a right of appeal, and 
with less they ought not to be satisfied. 
He would say, let the country have such a 
tribunal as would give them something like 
a chance of justice. It appeared to him most 
important that in such a discussion as that 
in which the House was then engaged they 
ought to look at the opinions of that class 
of official persons whose sentiments were of 
the very highest importance, for upon their 
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views a great deal depended: the class to 
whom he alluded were the assistant-bar- 
risters. He was in possession of two pri- 
vate letters which left not a shadow of 
doubt upon his mind that the assistant-bar- 
risters had come to the determination of 
not being bound by the decisions of the 
judges ; he was not putting hypothetical 
“ses, but referring to ascertained facts. 
Looking, then, at the whole measure, he 
would ask, was he to be told that the bill 
was onerous? Was he to be told that they 
were to have no revision because the bill 
was burdensome and costly ? When ten of 


the twelve judges decided the question, and | 


held at the same time that their decision 
bound the whole number, Mr. 
being then the Attorney-general for Ire- 


land, brought in his bill for registration ; | 


would the House believe, that after a Go- 


vernment bill had so been introduced—a | 


bill which professed to explain doubts, and 
which was a declaratory measure—that 


such a bill did, in fact, enact that which | 


contravened the decision of the judges, and 


that it went to declare that to be law which | 
In the | 


the judges had said not to be law? 
present state of things, the Government 
would give them nothing unless they 
agreed to pass a bill that would in effect 
repeal the Reform Act. The noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland appeared to 
think that the people of Ireland were ex- 
ceedingly grateful for the peculiar pro- 
visions under which they at present held 
the elective franchise, and for the purpose 
of rewarding that sentiment, the Govern- 
ment proposed to keep the franchise in a 
corrupt condition. ‘The noble Lord appeared 
to rely, not only upon popular gratitude, 
but upon the general support of the people 
of Ireland. He could tell the noble Lord 
that he enjoyed nothing like the support of 
the people of Ireland—he enjoyed no sup- 
port from the wealth, the intelligence, or 
the independence of Ireland. Hon. Mem- 
bers would find notice given of a con- 
tinuation of motions to eflect the same pur- 
pose as the present, and he wished to know 
from the Government whether, if they 
were beaten on this, it was their intention 
to follow the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin in the various motions of which he 
had given notice, so as to protract the di- 
vision on the bill; and also whether it 
were their intention to encourage him in 
that which he had sought to set forward in 
Ireland—he meant agitation for repeal ? 
He could tell gentlemen, both in this 
House and out of it, that they had nothing 
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| to fear from that agitation. Even old wo- 
/ men in Ireland saw that that agitation was 
| set up as a pecuniary speculation. The 
agitation in Ireland against this bill was an 
‘utter failure. The Leinster meeting was 
a failure; there were not ten respectable 
persons at it. The feeling in Ireland was 
quite the other way. ‘Then he would ask 
the Government whether they would per- 
sist in opposing this bill, the object of 
which was to prevent perjury and crime, 
which course must tend to the demoraliza- 
tion of Ireland and the destruction of the 
best interests of that country ? 
Lord J. Russell said: It has frequently 
been my fortune to resist in this House 
motions which, as I contended, had the ob- 
vious tendency of unsettling the Reform 
Act, and disturbing the franchise thereby 
given; but | must declare that of all the 
motions which went to unsettle and oppose 
the principle of the Reform Act, this is the 
most formidable whieh I have ever en- 
countered. And, Sir, I say this because I 
think that, with regard to other propositions, 
they have had gencrally this argument in 
their favour, that they partook of the gene 
| ral spirit of the Reform Bill—that they 
were in favour of a large and extended 
| franchise, and were meant to secure this 
' object, that the votes which had been given 
to the people of the United Kingdom 
should obtain for them a full and fair repre- 
sentation in this House. Therefore, so far 
l as they were invested with this character, 
there was some excuse and colour for the 
claim which they put forward to be con« 
sidered as consonant with the spirit of the 
Reform Act. But the proposition now be- 
fore us begins a retrograde course, in order 
to diminish, restrict, and abridge the fran- 
chise of a portion of one part of this United 
Kingdom ; and this shows that hereafter 
all your endeavours—that hereafter the 
aim of your legislation will be to take back 
the franchise which they have obtained at 
your hands—to make its acquisition more 
difficult—to consider a man who asks for 
the franchise as a public enemy, and at first, 
by slow degrees, but eventually to diminish 
and destroy those franchises which the Re- 
form Act, as I contend, liberally 
bestowed. Sir, it gives me little satisfaction 
in this alarm that it refers to one portion 
of the United Kingdom; for I have seen 
evils connected with the franchise arising 
on every side, which demanded the aid of 
legislation, many of which have attracted 
the attention of Government, as shown by 
the various measures which they proposed 
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to this House, and some of which they have 
carried to the upper House of Parliament. 
Why, Sir, we all know that there is prac- 
tised in our boroughs bribery and treating 
to the greatest extent. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who speaks with such 
horror of perjury, and says it would become 
us to consider the evils which would result 
from it in Ireland, must know that an in- 
stance has lately occurred in one of our 
own boroughs, where a person put the 
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bribery oath to aman whom he had himself 


attempted to corrupt, and who he knew 
could not take it with a safe conscience. 
There are other evils—the annual registra- 
tion in England—the difficulties which the 
claimant has to contend with in Scotland, 
and the attempts which have been made in 
the three kingdoms at oppression and in- 
timidation. ‘To which of all these evils has 
the noble Lord (the author of the Bill) and 
the party opposite directed their attention ? 
To which of them has he offered to apply a 
sufficient remedy? ‘To none whatever. 
Not a single one of all these does he touch. 
But when he can get instances of immor- 
ality and perjury, on which he may ground 
a bill for crushing and abridging the fran. 
chise, then, and then only, is he ready to 
visit with punishment and penalties the 
objects of his wrath, and that alone is the 
evil which the party opposite deem worthy 
of their own peculiar legislation. Sir, I 
must state, before I enter on the consider- 
ation of this bill—viewing it, as I have 
already said, as a bill introduced with a far 
more general object than has been hitherto 
attributed to it—feeling, as I do, that it is 
the commencement of a series of attacks, 
and brought in not solely, as hon. Gentle- 
men connected with Ireland have naturally 
contended, for the purpose of depriving a 
great portion of the people of Ireland of 
the exercise of their franchise, but tending 
in the end to abridge and destroy the clec- 
tive franchise of the three kingdoms—con- 
sidering it, I say, in this view, and that it 
is an attempt made with great skill and 
policy (because it is not very difficult to 
raise a prejudice on Irish subjects, which 
could not be played off so successfully if 
attempted with regard to this country), 
to circumscribe the enjoyment of popular 
rights—I wish first to call the attention of 
the House to what at present is the law 
with regard to registration in English 
counties, and the amendments in it which 
I proposed last year, and which T have 
now again submitted in the bill which I 
have obtained leave to bringin, In Eng- 
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land, the freeholder has nothing more to 
do than give notice of his claim. The 
proper ofhcers take charge of that claim, 
and when the revising barrister appears, 
he has no power to enter into the question 
of any man’s claim or title—to force cither 
the claimant or the objector to go into the 
merits of the case; and even though ob. 
jection is made to the freeholder, he is 
placed on the registry, and votes for that 
year. Not only this, but he is subject to 
no further question if not objected to. In 
the following year, however, and the year 
following that, he may be again and again 
objected to. I have proposed a remedy for 
what I think the vexatious nature of that 
kind of objection—namely, that if the 
voter shall be objected to, or shall choose 
to prove his title at the commencement, 
that vote shall remain on the registry, and 
the claimant shall not be questioned as to 
the value of his qualification, unless a 
change of circumstances take place, aud so 
vary the nature of his holding. Therefore, 
what I propose gives an additional security 
to the freeholder’s right ; but he has already 
one advantage, namely, that he does not 
produce his deeds or title when he first 
makes his claim. Now, what does the 
noble Lord propose with regard to Ireland? 
As the law is at present difficult and vex- 
atious for the freeholder in preferring his 
claim, the noble Lord proposes to make no 
alteration as to the necessity of his esta- 
blishing his title; and he makes the means 
of his doing so far more difficult, complex, 
and intricate than they are at present, 
especially with regard to persons many of 
whom you say are unlettered. But leay- 
ing them the disadvantages which they 
have at present, does he leave them the 
advantage which they now enjoy—that 
having proved their title, having made out 
to the satisfaction of the barrister that they 
are legal voters, they should continue in 
undisturbed possession of their rights for 
eight years? By no means. He then 
comes upon the voter with all the vexations 
of the English system. He attacks the 
freeholder both ways. He leaves him sub- 


ject to the disadvantage where it exists by 


law, and where it does not exist by law he 
invents it for him; and thus heaps.on his 
head a double wrong. Let me ask, is this, 
or is it not, the system which is to be pro- 
posed for England? Is it intended to have 
the system, ‘as it is amended, as I propose, 
or to adopt this plan of the noble Lord ? 
Will you make the freeholder of England, 
in the first place, produce his title and 
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make good his claim, and, in the second 
place, expose his right to be questioned the 
next year and the year after, and then (be- 
cause that is another part of the bill of the 
noble Lord) give an appeal against him to 
the judge of assize? Do you really intend 
this, plan to be carried into operation with 
regard to the English frecholder? 1 should 
like to know what your answer, with re- 
gard to that question, is. But I own I 
shall not be satisfied with either of the 
alternatives which it challenges. If the 
noble Lord says, he does not mean to apply 
it to England, I say then you are introduc- 
ing an unjust system, which is a departure 
from all the principles of equality which 
you formerly maintained with such vehe- 
mence. Lut, if you tell me you mean to 
render the two systems identical, then I 
give the people of England warning that 
this bill concerns more than the segistra- 
tion of Ireland, and the prosecution of the 
fraud which has been brought before the 
public; for it is a plan, as I have already 
declared, for the purpose of abridging the 
franchise of the whole people of the United 
Kingdom. There are some very remark- 
able things with regard to this bill, and I 
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wish to call the attention of the House (for | 


I shall not trouble it with an attempt to 
answer the details of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who spoke last, and which I 
leave to be replied to by some one better 
acquainted with them than I am) to two 
points, namely, the declarations made to 
Parliament on two memorable occasions. 
One was on the passing of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act of 1829, and the other 
on the Reform Bill of 1832. ‘These were 
great and important measures, attracting the 
attention of Parliament and of the country 
more than any measures which have passed 
for a long time and, consequently, there 
should be a greater weight attached to 
the declarations of those concerned in such 
measures, and which are to be found in the 
Parliamentary Debates of that period. 
Now, Sir, in 1829, the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth brought forward two mea- 
sures, one of a large concession to the 
Roman Catholics, with regard both to 
offices and seats in Parliament; the other 
a measure of disfranchisement and disqua- 
lification. But even with regard to the 
measure of disfranchisement and disqualifi- 
cation, the right hon. Gentleman was very 
careful in endeavouring to show the House 
that what he really wished was the esta- 
blishment of an independent and respect- 
able yeomanry in Ireland, and that he 
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would not deprive those who might claim 
under his bill (although he disfranchised 
about 200,000 of those who previously had 
the right of voting) of every fair means of 
establishing their claim. Now the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that the advantage, 
or rather security, which he conferred on 
the freeholder was, that he could not be re- 
jected except by the assistant-barrister. It 
was objected (and the right hon. Gentle- 
man foresaw the objection) that revising 
barristers appointed by the Crown might 
oppose the acquisition of the franchise. 
Accordingly he said, 

“ The bill will provide, I trust, an effectual 
check upon any possible abuse of power, by 
giving, in every case, the right of appeal to 
the freehoider, whether his claim to register 
be rejected by the assistant-barrister upon the 
ground of defective title to the freehold, or of 
its insufficient value. On the question of title, 
the appeal will be given to the judge of assize. 
On the question of fact, namely, the amount 
of value of the freehold, the frecholder will 
have aright to appeal to a jury.”’ 


On a subsequent occasion, in a debate 
with regard to the details of the measure, 
when it was suggested that an assistant- 
barrister might have too great influence on 
a jury de circumstantibus to leave the 
question of fact safely in the hands of such 
a tribunal, the right hon. Gentleman said, 
“IT mean to leave the question of law to 
the judge of assize, and of fact to the 
jury.” Now, then, | do consider that a 
solemn declaration of that kind, made at a 
moment of severity, when you were dis- 
franchising a great portion of the people— 
that they to whom the right was given 
should have the power, first of claiming it 
fairly before the assistant-barrister, and in 
case of rejection should have an appeal to 
the judge of assize on the law, and a jury 
with regard to the fact ought not to be 
heedlessly forgotten. It must be confessed 
that a popular spirit was evident in the 
provisions of that bill, and therefore I, for 
one, though I determined before the Ses- 
sion began to oppose it, do not regret the 
support I then gave it. But what does the 
noble Lord’s bill? By the 31st clause he 
gives an appeal to the judge of assize, “ save 
that no jury should be empannelled on such 
appeal. Now, by these few words he de- 
stroys that security given by the right hon. 
Gentleman—he violates the solemn de. 
elaration made by Parliament—and he 
shows in this instance, and in others, that 
with regard to that popular body, a jury, 
he has no confidence in them. The ques- 
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tion, then, is to be referred to the judge. 
And here comes the other question which 
has been argued by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who spoke last, as to the fran- 
chise, which he insists is now settled. Now, 
let the House observe what were the de- 
clarations made when this bill was brought in. 
We were then told, that this bill contained 
no provision whatever as to the franchise, 
and that it was not intended to legislate on 
the subject. But what does the hon. and 
learned Gentleman say? I am not now 
questioning his law, which may be doubted 
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, entirely out of his bill. 


by others, but he maintains that the opinion | 
of ten out of the twelve judges must be | 
taken as the judgment of the whole, and | 
that this decision must be looked upon | 


as settled law. 
Lord says, 


Now the bill of the noble 
that if the assistant barrister | 


should decide one way or the other, the | 


judge is to decide in either case. 


deciding in every case of franchise. It is 
proposed that you are to go from the re- 
vising barrister to the judge, and the judge 
is to decide upon the question. Then I 
say if you do that you might as well—and 
it would be by far the more fair and direct 
course so to do—I say you might as well 
put a clause in the bill at once stating what 
the franchise shall be; placing upon it 
what limits you please, restricting it as 
much as you may think proper, instead of 
pretending not to decide upon a question 
which you really and virtually do decide 
upon in an indirect manner. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who spoke last was 


right in a declaration he made in the course | 
of his speech, for you would have no con- 


sequence resulting from such a system but 
this ; supposing the judges to act upon the 
opinion of the majority—that in every case 
submitted to them you would get a decision 
founded upon the opinion that has been 
already declared. In that manner the 
franchise would be settled. I beg to call 
the attention of the noble Lord and of the 
House to a declaration made at the time of 
the passing of the Reform Bill. It was a 
declaration made in the House of Lords by 
the Duke of Richmond, and by the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, who at that time 
formed part of the Government of Lord 
Grey. ‘They said, that the oath which was 
contained in the act of 1829 was to be al- 
tered, namely, those words relating to the 
question of a solvent person offering 107. 
over the rent. It was declared that part 
of the oath should be omitted, and that 
thereby a clearer and more distinct meaning 


By this | 


bill you will give the judges the power of | 


| 
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should be given to the franchise. We have 
several times proposed, in conformity with 
that declaration by the Duke of Richmond 
and the Marquess of Lansdowne on that 
oceasion, to introduce into a bill for the re- 
gistration of voters in Ireland, certain 
words with respect to the value of the 
franchise. The noble Lord does not pro- 
pose any such thing. He does not propose 
as I think he ought to do, in conformity 
with the opinion of the ten judges, any 
clause settling that point. He leaves that 
But the noble 
Lord does this—he leaves it pertectly cer- 
tain that if this bill passes, the opinion al- 
ready expressed by the ten judges will be 
the interpretation put upon the franchise, 
and that every assistant barrister who acted 
upon a different view of the law, according 
to the opinion expressed by Mr. Baron 
Richards, would find his opinion overruled. 
And here {I must be permitted to say, in 
spite of all that has been advanced by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, 
though I can give no opinion as to what 
is the proper interpretation of the law, 
that I think Mr. Baron Richards should 
have been treated with a little more respect 


| than the hon. and learned Gentleman has 


thought proper to treat him with. It 
should be conceded, that at least, this is a 
question of doubt, and being a question of 
doubt, I declare that I should vastly prefer 
having a bill to settle the franchise ac. 
cording to the opinion declared by Members 
of Lord Grey’s Cabinet at the time of the 
Reform Bill, to agreeing to a measure 
which covertly, indirectly, and_ secretly, 
but certainly and surely, oversets that de- 
claration and violates the franchise. The 
words proposed to be inserted by the present 
Master of the Rolls in the bill he brought 
in, were to the eflect, that the beneficial 
interest of the tenant was to be calculated 
after the deduction of the tithe compensa- 
tion, and not according to the rent a sol- 
vent tenant could afford to pay. I say 
then if you are to legislate finally on this 
subject, you cannot do so without some 
bill which shall clear up those doubts with 
regard to the franchise which now exist. 
And I should say that you ought to clear 
them up, by declaring that that whigh is 
the larger and more extensive interpreta- 
tion shall be adopted, and not by endea- 
vouring to restrict it. Above all, you should 
clear them up not by giving power to the 
judges. I object to this power to be given 
to the judges—a power which, as it ap- 
pears to me, is to be a supreme power 
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over Parliament, and especially over the 
House of Commons. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who spoke last, stated, to my 
great surprise, that appeal was “always 
given to the judges.” Always given to 
the judges! Why, Sir, this House, more 
than a century ago, expressed their indig- 
nation that a court of judges, at the head 
of whom was no less a man than Lord Holt, 
gave an opinion with respect to the right 
of a person to vote for Members of the 
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House of Commons, and this House then | 
| opposite while I observe, that as the Jaw 


declared that they were themselves the sole 
judges of the right of persons to vote for 
Members of Parliament. Yet after this 
the hon. and learned 
that not this House, not a Committee of 
this House, but the judges are, and always 
have been, a court of appeal with respect 
to the right of voting. Sir, it is a difficult 
matter to say how far a register which is 
once made, and which has been revised by 
a competent authority, should be again ex- 
amined and revised by a committee of this 
House. I think, with respect to many 
points, it should be revised; but of this 
Iam clear, that if you propose to give this 
power generally to the judges in the courts 
of law, you will find before long that their 
interpretations are so restrictive of the 
franchise, such modes of refining upon 
former decisions, of advancing by slow de- 
grees to exclude claimants, that you will 
have narrowed the body in which the fran- 
chise is vested—for that appears to me to 
have been the course of legal decisions— 
that you will have destroyed the spirit of 
the Reform Bill, and that the power of the 
people will be gone. ‘The provisions of 
this bill, as they were stated by the noble 
Lord opposite on a former occasion, consist 
first, of the necessity for an annual court 
of revision, second, the necessity of an ap- 
peal to the judges; and, third, the neces- 
sity for excluding the appeal to a Committee 
of the House of Commons. With respect 
to the first point, I think I have shown 
that the necessity of appearing annually, 
even after the vote has been established 
before one competent authority, is a great 
vexation and mischief. 1 have proposed so 
far as regards England, that you should 
not continue the existence of that grievance 
and vexation. In England the registration 
is carried on in this way—cither wealthy 
individuals or associations combine together 
and pay large sums for registration. They 
succeed, perhaps, but only by the assurance 
that the expense of defending the votes 
shall be paid, The system, however, is 
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most expensive, and I ask if you think that 
it will be more easily borne in Ireland than 
in England—that that which is felt to be 
burthensome and difficult in operation in 
this country will be better suited to the 
circumstances and condition of Ireland— 
that a vexation you conceive to be hardly 
tolerable in England can be better borne 
by the people of Ireland. But you even 
go further—you make the system worse 
for Ireland than it is in England. And 
here I beg the attention of the noble Lord 
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stands in England, the revising barristers 
may sit in various places, and if they ob- 
serve that in a particular spot there are 
a great number of voters objected to, they 
can proceed there and decide upon the ob- 
I mentioned an instance of this 
kind the other day which occurred at 
Saddleworth, The barrister did not intend 
to go there, but observing a long list of 
objections he gave notice of his intention 
to procecd to that place and hold a court. 
The consequence was, as 1 mentioned be- 
fore, that the objections were withdrawn. 
The power given by the noble Lord is this. 
Theright hon. Gentleman in his billof 1829 
gave power to the Lord-lieutenant to col- 
lect assistant barristers who were to go into 
certain places where they might hold their 
courts. The noble Lord gives to the Lord- 
lieutenant no such power. He gives him, in- 
deed, a nominal power, for he may comply 
with a requisition or request made by certain 
magistrates. Now, if the poor freeholders 
who wished their case to be tried within a 
few miles from their own dwellings, applied 
to the Lord-lieutenant, he must say, “ [ 
have no power; you must go to the ma- 
gistrates.” But I can easily suppose a case 
where the magistrate might say, ‘“ We 
have no interest in getting these men upon 
the register—we will make no requisition 
to the Lord-lieutenant.” In that case the 
noble Lord leaves these persons to travel 
ten or twenty miles to seek their remedy. 
I believe that would be the case ; therefore 
the noble Lord, in every instance, by his 
bill, not only fixes every vexation growing 
out of the English system upon the Irish 
people, but he actually inflicts upon them 
something more—some additional difficulty 
and vexation—in order to show that what- 
ever we have in this country that is objec- 
tionable and mischievous, the noble Lord is 
perfectly ready to impart a fair share of 
that, at least, to the people of Ireland. 
Well, the next step is that the voter, hav- 
ing gong ten or twenty miles to establish 
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his vote before the revising barrister—who 
is so ignorant a person as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite has been pleased 
to say—goes on to the assizes, which, in 
all probability, are held many miles from 
his dwelling. I remember that in 1829, 
Lord Farnham objected to the power which 
was given of sending the poor freeholder to 
the assize town, saying, that it would cost 
him half the value of his freehold to go 
there; that he would be involved in the 
expense of paying witnesses, &c., and 
that, after all, his efforts, might be nu- 
gatory, his landlord declaring he did not 
wish him to be placed upon the register. 
Thus, having surmounted ail the difficulties 
and dangers of the revising barrister’s 
court, having given up the care of his farm 
to others whilst he is engaged in proving 
his claims, he may at last say, ‘I can 
stand this no longer if I am to be put to 
such trouble and expense. I did not know 
that asking for my vote was such a criminal 
proceeding. I cannot, and will not go to 
the assize town.” ‘Thus the opposers may 
triumph as they please. Under these dif- 
ficulties, and with a full understanding of 
his position—the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man says he don’t understand it now—but 
by that time the voter will well understand 
it. Under those difficulties, I say, the voter 
will surrender his claim, many will follow 
his example, and thus the great object of 
this measure— that of diminishing, re- 
ducing, and almost nullifying the effect of 
the Reform Bill—will be attained. We 
are told that the mass of the people of 
Ireland are for this bill—that all the wealth, 
character, respectability, and intelligence of 
that country are for it. Yet the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, by some magic 
art, imposes upon the people what is con- 
trary to their own intelligence and interest. 
Sir, I believe that there are associations in 
Ireland—there is the Conservative Associa- 
tion, for example. It was in their power 
to explain this bill to the people—to tell 
them its purport and design. 1 think they 
py a very extraordinary compliment to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman when they 
say tuat any representation of his would be 
at once believed, whilst anything to the 
contrary that they might advance would 
meet with no credit. ‘There may be some 
truth in that, because the people of Ireland 
believe that that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, whatever his course may be, is ani- 
mated by a sincere love towards them. You 
may depend upon it, that the influence of 
that hon, and learaed Gentleman, which | 
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certainly at many times have thought 
excessive, which at times I have thought 
dangerous; you may, I say, be assured, 
that that influence is founded more than 
anything upon the belief, that you who 
have the property and influence, form a party 
determined to diminish the rights, fran- 
chises, and privileges of the people of 
Ireland, and that that hon. and learned 
Gentleman will stand forward in defence 
of them. Have not the Irish people seen 
at other times that there has been cause for 
such a belief? Have they not scen it with 
respect to the Roman Catholic question ? 
Did we not see that those who declared the 
greatest hostility to the concession of the 
Roman Catholic claims yielded their opin- 
ions at last, not to the eloquence of Pitt or 
of Burke, of Fox or of Canning—not to the 
oratory of Plunket, but they did  yicld 
before the power and the influence which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had ac- 
quired in Ireland. Is it wonderful that 
there should be this belief in the represen- 
tations of the hon. and learned Gentleman ? 
Is it wonderful there should be a distrust 
of vou? Therefore, if you wish that Ire- 
land should remain tranquil—if you wish 
that discord should not prevail over peace 
and good order, your course will be not to 
introduce measures of this kind, but to 
introduce the fair administration of equal 
laws in that country, and not attempt to 


rouse the people again upon questions of 


this exciting nature. The time has not 
long passed away when you opposed their 
franchise. It would be well they should 
forget those days; and, therefore, the bet- 
ter course to pursue, if you mean to have 
influence in Ireland, is to abstain, for the 
present, from measures of this nature, and 
rest satisfied with that tranquillity and that 
peace which the maintenance of quiet, and 
the gradual progress of wealth and improve- 
ment will infallibly obtain. An hon. Member 
seems to doubt my position, but I have 
with me the hon, and learned Gentleman 
who spoke last. He told us this was a 
repeal agitation. I remember when that 
agitation was thought formidable, and when 
Lord Althorp said he was ready to en- 
counter a civil war rather than concede 
repeal. Did Lord Althorp make that de- 
claration at a time when repeal was not to 
be feared—when there was nothing for- 
midable in the word? On the contrary, 
he gave it forth as the strongest declara- 
tion that a Minister of the Crown could 
make, when surrounded by the perils of a 
repeal agitation. Opposing repeal, as | 
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do, I feel entirely at my ease at present 
with respect to the success of this agitation. 
I feel at my ease on that account. I be- 
lieve that the administration of Ireland for 
some years past has induced the people of 
that country to think that the Government 
will give them fair, equal, and impartial 
justice. That people are as easily governed 
as any on the face of the globe, and I be- 

lieve ‘they are ready rather to trust to the 
benefits they now derive from that admi- 
nistration, although they may not at pre- 
sent have 
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a repeal. That, Sir, I believe to be the 
state of things now. But let this bill pass. 
Show that you are determined, step by 
Step, to take away the franchise from the 
people of Ireland, to disable them from 


sending Roman Catholics as Members of 


this House ; obtain that supremacy if you 
can which you have not had for many 
years; indulge in the triumph which the 
minority would then indulge in over the 
majority; insult, vilify, and abuse the 
Roman Catholics; tell them that the people 
are ignorant, degraded, and _priest-ridden, 
and speak of those priests in a tone of con- 
tumely and contempt; do all this, and you 


will have done more for repeal than any- 


thing the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
been able to effect by his speeches upon 
this subject. I have stated my opinion 
with regard to this bill, both as it would 
affect the general subject of registration, 
and as it would affect the tranquillity of 
Ireland. I now beg to state—having al- 
ready, in the course ‘of the last Session, de- 


clared my opinion that the whole course of 


registration ought to be revised—that I re- 
tain that opinion, and that my hon. and 
learned Friend will redeem the pledge 
which I made some time ago, of revising 
the whole system of registration, and that 
he will introduce a bill with regard to the 
registration in Ireland, following as closely 
as “possible the system adopted in England. 
I consider the system of registration to be 
adopted in either country as a matter of 
the utmost importance. I believe that you 
may construct your system of registration 
in such a way as to give no trouble in the 
proof of a vote, and great security in the 
maintenance of the bond fide elector. On 
the other hand, I believe that you may 
construct it in such a way as to give the 
greatest vexation to the voter, and to dimi- 
nish in a material degree: the constituent 
body. Therefore this subject has occupied 
a great deal of the attention and considera- 
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law, than hazard the dangers and perils of 
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tion of the Government. In former years 
we were content to propose such measures 
only as we thought would be acceptable to 
the’other House of Parliament ; adopting 
many things to which we might reasonably 
have objected, and forbearing from pressing 
anything that we thought would be de- 
cidedly obnoxious to the other bran h of 
the Legislature. I think that the better 
course now will be to propose as complete 
a system of registration as possible, with 
regard alike to [ngland, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. With regard to Ireland, there cer- 
tainly is at present a very considerable de- 
fect in the mode of striking voters off the 
register. And although I think there ought 
to be a perfect security for the bond fide 
voter, yet we ought to prevent such abuses 
as the hon. Gentleman has mentioned— 
such as the votes of dead persons being re- 
ceived at elections, and to meet the cases of 
such persons as have parted with a part or 
the whole of their franchise. I am of 
opinion that there should exist the means 
of revising the register at certain periods ; 

but that ‘pericd, 1 think, should not be 
more frequent than every three years. I 
conceive that, with regard to the barristers, 
the power should be left as at present, and 
that there should not be an appeal to the 
But I think, in order to complete 
the system, it would be necessary to intro- 
duce two bills; one with regard to regis- 
tration, containing the principles I have 
mentioned ; and the other with respect to 
the franchise. With regard to the perjury 
and fraud that have been so much com- 
plained of by the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
I think, supposing it to be true to the ex- 
tent stated, that nine-tenths of them have 
arisen from there being at present no satis- 
factory test of the franchise. The validity 
or non-validity of the qualification has been 
entirely a matter of opinion. The claimant 
says that he thinks his property is worth 
10/. a-year over and above all charges that 
may be made upon it. Some person on the 
other side says he thinks it is not worth so 
much, and it is merely upon these adverse 
declarations that the revising barrister has 
to decide. One of the objects of the mea- 
sure which we propose to introduce will be 
to define the value of the property in re- 
spect of which the claim is made, and to 
establish a certain test of the validity of the 
franchise. But the noble Lord has taken 
an entirely opposite course : he has omitted 
these, which are the valuable parts of the 
bill which we brought in, and adopted 
others which were introduced as matters of 
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detail in the measure submitted to the 
House by Sir Michael ©’Loghlen and 
Mr. Sergeant Woulfe, and to which, be- 
cause the measure was so submitted, he 
says, we, the Government, are bound. 
I hold myself bound to no such details. 
It would be quite sufficient to say, that the 
bill of the noble Lord leaves out the whole 
of that which was the most valuable part 
of our measure; but I may add, that | 
think the measure, as originally introduced, 
did contain many objectionable provisions 
which I should not again be ready to sub- 
mit to the House; and the noble Lord has 
no more right to ask me to be bound by the 
provisions of that measure, than he has to 
bring forward again his own Arms Bill, 
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and to declare, that as it was a measure of 


Lord Grey’s Government, of which | was 
a Member, therefore, I am bound to that 
also. Among the many measures that the 
Government may feel it their duty to intro- 
duce, there may be some which upon con- 
sideration, or upon objections being stated, 
they may determine to withdraw, and not 
to introduce again in the same shape. I 
say that it is not only in the power, but that 
it is the duty of a Government so to do. But 
for any Member of this House to intreduce 
such a Bill, and to say to the Government, 
‘“* Because in some former Session you were 
in favour of this Bill, therefore you are 
bound to vote for it now,” is about as in- 
conclusive a way of reasoning upon a poli- 
tical matter as I ever heard adopted by any 
one. It is exevedingly good by way of 
taunt, and the noble Lord, in the course 
of his speeches in this House, and other 
hon. Members, although they have not 
adopted that course to-night, have not 
failed on former occasions to revert to it as 
a means of assailing the Government in 
reference to some of the provisions of this 
Bill. I say, in the first place, that this 
Bill is not similar to the measures which 
we have introduced upon this subject— 
that it does not contain what was most 
valuable in those measures. I say, in the 
next place, that what it does contain of 
those measures I feel to be objectionable ; 
but, above all, I say that the noble Lord 
has compounded with that which was 
wholesome food so much poisonous matter 
of his own introduction, that I must reject 
the whole concoction, and that I shall, 
most heartily and sincerely, give my vote 
against his Bill, being convinced not only 
that it is mischievous, but that the cause 
of good and pure registration will be best 
served by its rejection. 
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Lord Stanley admitted, there was no 
course more usual in Parliamentary prac- 
tice, than to suffer a Bill upon its second 
reading to pass by general consent, and, 
subsequently, take the discussion on_ its 
principle, on the succeeding question, that 
the Speaker do leave the chair ; but it was 
at least unusual, after a Bill had been the 
subject of two nights’ debate in a very full 
House—after its principle, notwithstand- 
ing the strenuous resistance of a Govern- 
ment, had been asserted by no inconsidera- 
ble majority—it was unusual, to say the 
least of it, again to renew the discussion of 
the principle of the same measure, and call 
upon the Elouse to repudiate the decision 
to which they had come upon a former occa- 
sion. But he did not complain of the 
course which had been taken; he would 
shrink from no discussion, either of the 
principle or details of this bill. Least of 
all, did he complain of the manner or the 
speech, in which the hon. Member for 
Drogheda had introduced his opposition to 
it. It was a steady, straightforward, frank, 
manly opposition to the bill and the whole 
bill; it was no endeavour to get ofl’ by 
shuffling it into committees, that were 
never intended to report, or introducing 
counter bills which were never intended 
to be proceeded with. It was an honest, 
straightforward demand of the House to 
rescind the resolution to which it had come 
one little month ago, and leave the evils, great, 
enormous, unrefuted, undeniable as they 
were, without a remedy—frankly to tell the 
people of England and Ireland that they 
could offer nothing, that they could give 
no remedy, but the bill which proposed to 
remedy these abuses, and which, by the 
confession of hon. Gentlemen opposite—by 
the confession cf the hon. and learned 
Member for Galway—did remedy these 
abuses should be rejected without the dis- 
cussion of its details, and altogether repu- 
diated in principle, because it would be 
effectual in removing evils, gross, undenied, 
and undeniable. He thanked the hon. Ba- 
ronet for the manner in which he had met 
the present motion, and he rejoiced in the 
plain broad issue which he had proposed to 
the House, and the people of England and 
Ireland. It now, therefore, became neces- 
sary for him, having been again drawn into 
a discussion of the principle of this bill, 
with as little circumlocution, and also with 
as little heat as, under the circumstances, 
was possible, to refer to the leading objec- 
tions which had been raised against it, and 
remove them, as far as he could, by fair 
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and legitimate argument. In the course 
he had taken on this bill, he had on both 
occasions, when compelled to address the 
House, distinctly, and he thought success- 
fully, abstained from any one single word 
which was calculated to create heat or 
violence of debate. On the last occasion, 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, 
did him the honour of saying, that not a 
single word had been uttered by him of | 
which the House could complain ; whether 
he had been met in the same spirit, whether 
he had been encountered by fair argument ‘ 
alone, whether prejudice had not been 
sought to be created against him by personal 
abuse and vituperation, he would leave 
the House to decide. Ever since the last | 
stage of the bill, he had been personally the | 
object of the most violent and unsparing | 
abuse on the part of the learned Member 
for Dublin, in every address he had made | 
to the people of Ireland. Of that abuse, 
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he would say nothing more than that he | 


was sure there was no Gentleman in that 
House who expected he should pay to it 
the slightest attention. 
some of the statements made by the learned 
Member for Dublin, as the ground for re- 
jecting this bill, which contained misre- | 
presentations of the facts so gross and so 
palpable, that it was impossible he should | 


pass them by without animadversion in that | 


House, the only place in which the hon. 
and learned Member and he were likely to 
mect in discussion. The main objections 
raised to the bill were, in the first place, 
that the franchise of Ireland was unduly 
restricted by the Reform Bill, as compared 
with England ; that by the present bill it 
would be still more restricted (the points 
chiefly restrictive of the franchise being an- 
nual registration, appeal to the judge both 
ways, the granting of costs); and the last 
objection was, that he did not include in 
this bill any definition whatever with regard 
to the franchise. These, fairly stated, were 
the main grounds of opposition to the bill, | 
and he now proceeded to deal with the 
first of them—namely, the allegation of 
the restricted franchise conferred by the 
Reform Bill on Ireland, as compared with 
England. Here were three sentences : 
a report signed by Daniel O’Connell, 

chairman of the committee, comparing the 
state of the franchise, and laying the basis 
of his whole oppusition to this measure. 


“ That by the Scotch Reform Bill, the Scotch 
people obtained extended electoral rights, and 
lost none; 2dly, that by the English Reform 
Bill, the people of England obtained several 
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additional Parliamentary franchises, and lost 
none; Sdly, that by the Irish Reform Bill, the 
Irish people obtained only one additional fran- 
chise, and lost several.” 


These were the three statements made 
by the learned Gentleman. The noble 
Lord who had just sat down had in- 
formed the House, that of all the assaults 





3ut there were | 


| which had been made on the Reform Bill, 
and which it had been his painful duty to 
resist at various times, this was the most 
formidable—perlaps it might be formidable 
}in another sense ; but the noble Lord had 
represented it as a formidable violation of 
the Reform Lill, the more being con- 
' sidered as a retrograde measure, restricting 
} and withdrawing the franchise conferred 
iby that bill. On that point he was ready 
to join issue with the noble Lord, who, 
| while he 


SO, 


of the integrity of the 
Reform Bill, spoke also of the annual vex- 
lation of registration, although he, as a 
member of Lord Grey's government, had 
been led to believe the registration a very 
‘important part of the English Reform Bill; 
but he thought he could point the noble 
|Lord’s attention toa bill, at least as for- 
}midable an irruption on the integrity of 
the franchise, as conferred by the Reform 
| Bill. He held in his hand a bill, pur- 
| porting to be a bill to ascertain and define 
the right of voting for Members of Parlia- 
jment in Scotland. It consisted of only 
eleven clauses; and, excluding the two 
formal clauses at the end, as to former acts 
in force, and the alteration or repeal of the 
act itself, every other clause was a clause of 
absolute disfranchisement of rights con- 
ferred by the provisions of the Reform Bill. 
For instance, 


talked 


“ No person shall be registered in any county 
in Scotland, unless he be resident; borough 
electors, not resident, must have shops within 
the burgh; life-rent, other than by inheritance, 
not a qualification. No person shall vote asa 
joint tenant, unless he has a particular interest 
| —owners to be infeft, No person entitled to 
| be registered, unless in possession of lands, 
| &e., of the value of 10/. previous to the last day 
of July.” 


So much for vested interests. He was 
not saying whether these were wise pro- 
visions or not. To some of them he should 
be disposed to accede—to others he should 
offer the most determined resistance ; but 
certainly it was singular that this bill, con- 
sisting entirely of clauses of extensive dis- 
franchisement, should bear on the back of it 
the names of the Lord-Advocate, Mr. Fox 
Maule, and Lord J. Russell. But now as 
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to the assertions of the learned Member for 
Dublin. He would not quibble with him 
as to the Scotch Reform Bill? he would 
admit that a very large addition had been 
made to the constituency, and numerous 
rights added, which did not before exist ; 
and though, strictly speaking, the learned 
Gentleman was not warranted in saying that 
no franchise was taken away, inasmuch as 
the entire former system had been swept 
away, yet he was ready to admit that no 
franchise, in a popular sense, had been 
taken away. ‘“ England,” said the learned 
Gentleman, “ gained several additional 
Parliamentary franchises, and lost none.” 
England lost none! He asked the learned 
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Gentleman who stated this to the people of 


Ireland, who was considered by the noble 
Lord as so safe a guide, so infallible a 
monitor, a leader whom the Irish might 
safely follow on all occasions, without any 
danger of being misled—he asked the 
learned Member, what had become, in Eng- 
land, of the non-resident freemen? What 
had become of the 40s. annuitants in coun- 
ties? What had become of the scot and 
lot voters—of the burgage tenures—of the 
pot-wallopers—of the resident inhabitants, 
without any other qualification whatever ? 
These six or seven franchises had been 
swept away in England by the Reform 
Bill, and yet the learned Gentleman told 
the people in Dublin, that the English 
people had lost no single franchise. What 
did Ireland lose by the Reform Bill? Like 
England, she lost the 40s. freeholders, with 
a saving of the existing rights in counties 
of cities, and counties of towns. When 
that proposition was made in 1829, the 
learned Gentleman did not oppose it. These 
were the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
words in 1831— 

“ T approve of the plan laid down for the 
counties, because it affords a prospect of form- 
ing a better class of voters of the 10/. qualiti- 
cation now fixed as the point of exclusion, be- 
ing of opinion that a freeholder, under that 
sum, should not be entitled to vote.” 


He knew the next vear the learned Mem- 
ber altogether changed his mind ; in 1882, 
he unsaid what he had said in 1831; but, 
with all respect to the noble Lord, he must 
say, these sudden changes did not confirm 
the noble Lord’s opinion of the safety and 
infallibility of the learned Gentleman’s 
guidance for Ireland. But, with respect 
to the loss by Ireland under the Reform 
Bill, he admitted she lost with England 
the 40s. voters, the pot-wallopers, and in 
two or three towns, 5/. householders ; but 
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he challenged the learned Gentleman to 
tell him what other franchise had been 
taken away in Ireland by the Reform Bill, 
And when the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man said, that Ireland had gained but one 
franchise under the Reform Bill, he asked 
him whether he meant by that one fran. 
chise, the leasehold franchise in counties, 
which was granted to a larger extent and 
in an easier form than in England, as he 
had before proved, and the learned Gen. 
tleman had not ventured to deny ; or did 
he mean the household franchise in towns, 
which was given to Ireland as widely and 
as fully as to England? So much, then, 
as to the restricted franchise of the Reform 
Act—the alleged basis of the learned Gen- 
tleman’s opposition to this bill. But the 
question was not whether the evils against 
which this bill was directed existed or not; 
the question was, whether any remedy 
should be applied? Was it disputed that 
those evils existed ? that the county lists 
were overloaded with fictitious voters, and 
with the names of persons whose qualifica- 
tions had ceased? Why, it was proved by 
the hon. Member for Belfast. It was 
stated by that hon. Member, that ‘in 
Dublin there was at this moment a nomi- 
nal constituency of 18,000 persons on the 
register, but that it was not a bond file 
constituency, for the real constituency did 
not exceed 9,000. In the county of Dub- 
lin there were on the books upwards of 
4,000 persons, while the net constituency 
did not exceed 2,900 ; in Longford county, 
there were 2,900 persons on the books, and 
the bona fide constituency did not exceed 
1,400; in the city of Waterford, there 
were 2,654 persons on the books, but that 
the ascertained casualties and renewals 
made up no less an amount than 1,500, 
and that the bona fide constituency of 
Waterford city did not exceed 1,148.” 
Not only was this the case, but it must con- 
tinue to be the case so long as voters could 
be put on the lists, and could not by 
any process be struck off; so long as it 
was permitted that a man, by the mere 
production of a certificate and taking an 
oath, should be enabled to vote at elections 
—so long as no power existed to strike off 
voters, though they might be dead—so 
long as a system of abuse and fraud was 
suffered to exist-—so long as a temptation 
to perjury was held out, by enabling per- 
sons to vote who falsely personated others 
so long as one man might register half-a- 
dozen times, and hold by himself and 
friends half-a-dozen certificates. If he 
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were challenged to the proof of his asser- 
tion, he would state one or two instances 
which came within his own knowledge. 
He had received a letter from Mr. Hamil- 
ton, of Roundwood, in Queen's County, 
stating that two persons were registered in 
October, 1832, and voted at the election 
immediately following. ‘They held their 
farms for the life of Mr. C. White, a ma- 
gistrate of that county, who died in 1833. 
At the election, which occurred in Decem- 
ber, 1834, these same two persons, though 
cautioned that they were about to commit 
perjury, voted against Mr. Vesey, taking 
the prescribed oaths. He had also a letter 
from a gentleman, who for a short time 
represented Longford, and he had his au- 
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thority for stating, that on the death of 


Lord Forbes, and a vacancy occurred in 
that county ; Mr. Fox becamea candidate, 
and was opposed by Mr. Luke White. The 
election took place at the latter end of De- 
cember, 1836, when Mr. White was re- 
turned, but Mr. Fox was seated on petition. 
Some of the tenants of Mr. Malone voted 
against Mr. Fox. They held their leases fora 
number of years, terminable on the death of 
Lord Forbes, and though the death of that 
nobleman was notorious, though it was his 
death that had occasioned the new elec- 
tion, and though Mr. Fox served on these 
tenants cautionary notices, yet they re- 
plied, that as their lease was in being, 
their qualifications remained. ‘Those per- 
sons came forward and voted, and to the 
present moment were voters on the regis- 
ter of the county of Longford. He would 
cite two more instances. He had received 
a letter from Mr. Kearnan, registry-agent 
for the Conservative party in the county 
of Tipperary, and that gentleman wrote, 
that he was desired by Mr. Fawcett to 
state the case of an old man, upwards of 
eighty vears of age, who obtained a lease 
in 1832, but, being unable to pay any 
rent, surrendered it in 1834. Mr. Fawcett 
then allowed him a small portion of land, 
as he was an old man, but gave him no 
lease; yet this old man went to the hus- 
tings at a contested election, and in pre- 
sence of his landlord voted for Mr. O. 
Cave and Mr. Sheil. He was cautioned 
not to vote, but he would perjure himself. 
Another of Mr. Fawcett’s tenants—(he 
mentioned names, so that any Gentleman 
might inquire into the truth of his state- 
ments)—another of Mr. Fawcett’s tenants, 
named Roger Mara, registered in 1832, 
and was murdered in 1837, by a man 
named Delaharty, who was tried and con- 
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victed of the murder, and transported. In 
January, 1840, notice was served to regis« 
ter Roger Mara’s freehold. The original 
certilicate was produced at the quarter 
sessions by the agent, who swore that he 
had got it for the purpose of registration 
from Roger Mara, the man who was mur- 
dered in 1837, and the barrister admitted 
his right. He was prepared to have saved 
the time of the House by passing over 
these cases, had he not been challenged to 
the proof, and he thought he had satisfac- 
torily shown that abuses gross and notori- 
ous existed under the present system. But 
| who attacked him as the enemy of Ireland, 
| because he contended for another system 
| of registry, and desired to purge the elec- 
jtoral lists of fictitious and fraudulent 
| voters? Who took the prominent part 
; against the present bill, but the hon. and 
| learned Member for Dublin, charging him 
with being the enemy of Ireland, with a 
wish to abridge the franchise and destroy 
ithe liberties of that country, because he 
}had declared in favour of an annual regis- 
| tration, deeming that necessary to put an 
jend to the system of fraud, perjury, and 
false certificates? Now, he held in his 
hand a report of a debate which took place 
in that House on the 6th of July, 1832, 
on the Irish Reform Bill, and he found 
that the following expressions had fallen 
from high authority—from the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin himself ;— 





| 
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“By a subsequent clause,’”? observed the 
hon. and learned’ Member, “ it was provided 
that the certificates should stand for eight 
years; but he contended for annual scrutiny ; 
they could have no solid protection without 
it; for though John Moran, the voter on the 
certificate, should die, still, when the polling 
time came, there would be a John Moran 
living. In England the scrutiny was annual, 
as it ought to be in Ireland. At the elections 
John Moran would be forthcoming, and if 
they excluded annual scrutiny, the truth could 
not be detected, that they were not the pers 
sons to whom the certificates had been origin- 
ally granted ; it was impossible that this plan 
could last longer than a year, because ina 
Reformed Parliament the common sense Eng- 
lish plan would be extended to Ireland, He 
must really suggest that it was better at once 
to give Ireland an annual scrutiny, and put it 
on the same footing as England.” 


[Cheers, and a cry of “ Hear,” from 
Mr. O’Connell.] The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin seemed pleased with 
these quotations, and he (Lord Stanley) 
therefore hoped that the House would per- 
mit him to go on with them. On the 
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29th Clause of the Irish Reform Bill being 
brought up, the hon. and learned Member 
said, 

“He could not help again observing, that 
unless an annual scrutiny was established, 
there would exist great facilities for fraud, 
because when once the certificate was obtain- 
ed it was to last for eight years, and the pro- 
duction of the certificate would be exclusive 
evidence of the right to vote ; so that a party 
might die, and yet his certificate might be 
rendered available ; it was impossible to deny 
that this would lead to false swearing, for a 
man would only have to swallow an oath in 
order to get his vote passed. I use the name 
of John Moran,” continued the hon. and 
learned Member, “ because it happened once, 


when I sat as assessor, that a voter was ob- | 
jected to, and the man produced a certificate | 
I said, ‘If you| 
are John Moran, write your name,’ and he} 


granted to one John Moran. 


took up a pen without hesitation and wrote 
‘Dennis O’Brien,’ This is only one instance,” 
continued the hon. aad learned Member, ‘* and 
I could mention many, why it is right to ex- 
tend to Ireland the system adopted in Eng- 
land. It is said, that this would occasion too 
much trouble, but that may be avoided ; let 
the certificate be conclusive evidence, unless 
the contrary is proved; first, let the old list 
of voters be published, and next the list of 
persons objected to; this would give all par- 
ties an ample opportunity of making them- 
selves acquainted with the grounds of the ob- 


jection, and would enable them to ascertain 
whether the qualifications had ceased, and 
whether or not the persons objected to were 
living.” 

This was the whole plan and system of 
his (Lord Stanley’s) bill, and it was re- 


commended by the hon. and_ learned 
Member himself in 1852, in the course 
of the discussions on the Irish Reform 
Bill. He did not complain of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman changing his 
mind on this subject, The hon. and 
learned Member had a perfect right to 
change his mind, if he now thought that 
pian best, which he before considered 
would be productive of perjury; and if 
he now considered English common sense, 
which he formerly professed to admire, 
nothing better than nonsense. But he 
said, that the learned Gentleman had ao 
right to come forward at that time to de- 
nounce Lord Grey’s Government for not 
adopting the English system before they 
had experience of it, and now, at the ex- 
piration of eight years, to come forward 
and denounce him as an enemy of Ire- 
land, for adopting that precise plan which 
the hon. and learned Member had previ- 
ously declared ought to be adopted. It 
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might be very convenient for the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies at 
/once to throw over the whole of the bills 
which had been introduced by him and 
his party in 1835, 1836, and 1838, and 
_to say that he did not choose to be bound 
by them at all; but it was rather singu- 
Jar, when the noble Lord saw the princi- 
ples of those measures for the first time 
taken up, with the bona fide intention of 
carrying them through and making them 
| the law of the land, that he then found 
}out that all the provisions he had been 
| before supporting were bad; and that 
| there was only one good part in the bill 
of 1835, which good part he had, accord. 
ing to the noble Lord, rejected from his 
measure. He was sorry to speak in such 
terms of the noble Lord; but he thought 
/it was really unworthy of the noble Lord 
| to come forward at the close of his speech 
with the miserable pretence that at some 
future period of the present Session the 
learned Solicitor-general for Ireland would 
take into consideration the whole system 
of Irish registration, and introduce a bill 
on the subject. It was worth while to 
note the precise dates when such an- 
nouncements were made. On the 6th of 
March, he (Lord Stanley) introduced his 
bill for the amendment of the law of re- 
gistration in Ireland, and at that time he 
was led to believe that there existed 
no intention on the part of Government 
to bring in any measure of the kind. The 
noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland dis- 
tinctly said, that he admitted the reason 
| of the taunts against Government for not 
| going on with their bills; but he added, 
| that they found, from the opinion declared 
_in another place, that the attempt to pass 
| the bill was hopeless, and that that was 
| the grounds why they ceased to press the 
| House of Lords with the bills. When 
|the second reading of his measure was 


a, would it not have been compe- 
tent for the noble Lord to say, that he 
admitted the justness of the principle of 
the bill, and to request that the measure 
might be postponed fora short time, on 
the ground that the Government intended 
to bring forward a measure on the sub- 
ject, and wished the House to decide be- 
tween the two? However, the Govern- 
ment had not taken this course, but after 
they were beaten on the second reading, 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies then announced that it was the in- 
tention of his learned Friend the Solici- 


| 
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tor-general for Ireland to introduce a bill 
on the subject. It also happened that 
the noble Lord had intimated bis inten- 
tion of introducing the bill in reference to 
the English registration, only two days 
before the day fixed for the Committee 
upon the present measure, in the hope of 
catching a few stray votes of Members 
who felt, that the power of truth and ar- 
cument was strong to be contended with, 
and these evils which he had depicted 
were too monstrous to be endured. The 
noble Lord now announced that the Soli- 
citor-general for Ireland intended to bring 
forward a measure with respect to the 
Irish registration. It had happened, that 
on account of a most melancholy and la- 
mentable occurrence, the Committee on 
the present bill had been postponed for a 
fortnight. The Solicitor-general for Tre- 
land, therefore, had had time to consider 
his measure, and, also, if he entertained a 
bona fide intention of introducing it, to 
lay it on the Table; and there was no 
need for vague hints that this or that 
should be done, or something else which 
might be desirable. The Solicitor- gene- 


ral for Ireland might have shown by a 
printed plan how he meant to deal with 


the difficulties of the case. Nothing of 
this sort, however, had been done, but 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies, after abusing the present bill, 
stated at the close of his speech, that in 
a short time the House of Commons 
might expect some general measure on 
the subject, “ which,” observed the noble 
Lord, “ we intend to make as complete as 
they can; hitherto we have considered 
what might meet with the assent of the 
other House, but we now shall be fettered 
with no such consideration.” That was 
to say, the Government would reject the 
present bill, though they knew it would 
effect the object in view, and they would 
bring forward at some future time, a mea- 
sure without any reference to the prospect 
of its passing, but which might serve as a 
convenient peg on which to hang up the 
whole question. He thanked the noble 
Lord even for the little light he had thrown 
on the object he had in view. What was 
the point most contended for in the pre- 
sent bill? The annual registration of vo- 
ters, for the purpose of striking of ficti- 
tious voters and dead men, and “those who 
had parted with their qualifications. What 
was it that the noble Lord meant to effect 
by his English bill? He meant to adhere 
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to the system of annual revisions and ob- 


jJections, nay, more, he meant to introduce 


into England that system, the proposition 
of which was the next ground of abuse 
against him, namely, an appeal from the 
decision of the revising barristers to a 
higher tribunal, whether in favour of the 
franchise or against it. This was a point 
in which he only followed the provisions of 
every billintroduced by the Gentlemen op- 
posite. But he was told, that the judges 
were not proper persons to make the ap- 
pealto. Whynot? Iiad not the judges 
been found proper persons to make the 
appeal to heretofore? Since the 10th 
George 4th, the registering tribunal had 
been composed of assistant-barristers, and 
not of a large and fluctuating body, as 
was the ease complained of in England, 
and the appeal had always been to the 


judges, and he had never heard it said, 


that the result was, that it lowered the 
character of the judges in public estima- 
tion. The noble Lord had said, that his 
right hon. Friend near him had in 1829 
shown confidence in popular institutions, 
having, with reference to the franchise, 
submitted in certain cases the decision to 
the judges, and in others to juries, and 
the noble Lord accused him of being an 
enemy to popular rights, because he pro- 
posed to give the decision to the judges, 
and to exclude juries. Now, he copied 
his provision from the bill of the noble 
Lord’s introduction, the enactment in 
which was not inserted casually, but on 
amendment, and received the sanction of 
the noble Lord, then and now Secretary 
for Ireland, as being an improvement, ard 
the bill thus amended was actually sent 
up for the concurrence of the other 
liouse. The noble Lord said, that the 
present bill would operate unfairly, inas- 
much as it incidentally attacked the fran- 
chise, because it proposed to make the 
to decide on the dis- 


which they had already given their opin- 
ion by a majority of ten to twelve. Now, 
as had been argued by the hon. Member 
for Coleraine, ‘the decision of the ten 


judges was the law of the land. If it 


were not law, the judges were no more 
bound by it than anybody else, but if it 
were indisputably law, then the appeal to 
the judges, who were bound to administer 
the law, was nothing different from the 
reference to the assistant-barristers, who 
were also bound by oath to administer the 
J 
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Jaw. But then it was said, that it was a 
hardship to accompany this appeal with 
costs. He would not say as was said by 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, that he 
wished to treat the man who came forward 
to claim his lawful franchise as if he were 
an enemy, but he did say, he would treat 
the man who came forward to claim that 
which be had no right and no title to asa 
nuisance and a blemish to the country, 
which it was their duty to the lona fide 
constituency, to remove from the registry. 
But, respecting this question of costs ac- 
companying the right of appeal, in what 
way could he have made the appeal work 
favourably to the poor objector, if he had 
given the right of appeal, and no right to 
costs in case of a decision for the ob- 
jector? He proposed to give an appeal, 
but to check it with the payment of costs, 
such costs as the pocr man would be put 
to in the vindication of his just rights, and 
those costs he said that the poor man was 
just as much entitled to receive as the 
rich man was bound to pay, if his objec- 
tions were made upon light and frivolous 
grounds. It would be observed, that the 
bill only gave costs where the grounds 
were lightand frivolous. But it was said, 
‘*You ought not to give an appeal to 
claimants.” Why not? Was is not an 
appeal in favour of the franchise? But 
he would be quite ready to discuss the 
point in Committee, and to yield, if it were 
thought desirable upon discussion, that 
the assistant-barrister’s decision should 
ascertain who were entitled. But he ap- 
prehended, that if the claim were sup- 
ported before the assistant-barrister on 
false evidence, or if it were rejected on 
false evidence, in either case the House 
would not refuse costs upon appeal. Sull, 
with reference to this part of the question, 
it was said, ‘* What! a penalty imposed 
on aman for claiming his constitutional 
rights! no person who did not desire to 
interfere with the franchise would ever 
dream of such a proceeding.” But he 
was introducing nothing new in this. In 
1836, in 1837, in 1838, bills were intro- 
duced under very high sanction embody- 
ing this provision. The bill of 1836 had 
emanated from a committee which was 
presided over by a late lamented gentle- 
man of very eminent talents, Mr. Bonbam 
Carter, and the 44th clause of that bill 
he found gave power to the barristers to 
allow costs in certain cases to parties 
claiming or objecting. Now, the enor- 
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mous violation of the constitutional rights 
of voters which was embodied in his _ bill 
was copied nearly verbatim from the clause 
of the bill he had mentioned, which was 
endorsed with the names of the present At- 
torney-general, and the late Solicitor-gene. 
ral, Mr. Baron Rolfe. Then, as to the pe- 
nalty, did they give the same as he did ? 
No, they gave a penalty double in amount, 
Well, that bill had been committed, recom. 
mitted, recommitted again, amended on 
the second recommitment, recommitted 
again, and amended on the third recom- 
mitment; it had been brought in again in 
1837, it had been brought in a third time 
in 1838, this obnoxious clause remaining 
in it all the while, under the sanction of 
the noble Lord, and with the names of her 
Majesty’s Attorney and Solicitor-general 
on the back. With respect to some of 
its minor provisions, the noble Lord had 
(unintentionally, no doubt) misrepresented 
the present measure. In fact, they were 
not proper subjects of discussion on that 
occasion, they ought to be reserved for 
Committee, but, as they had been made 
principal grounds of objection to the bill, 
he felt bound to discuss them then. The 
noble Lord had spoken of a case which 
he said that he knew of at Saddleworth, 
where a revising barrister had resolved to 
sit in preference to another place at a dis- 
tance, because he found, that a great 
many objections came from that place, 
and that the distance was inconvenient, 
and the noble Lord had pointed out the 
convenience of the provision in the Kng- 
lish Reform Act under which the barrister 
was empowered to move his court as 
might be desirable, and had gone on to 
say, that as this power was convenient, it 
had been omitted altogether from the pre- 
sent bill. But what was the case now in 
Ireland? The Lord-lieutenant, it was 
true, had the power of appointing the 
places where registration courts should be 
held, but only, unless he (Lord Stanley) 
were greatly mistaken, such places as 
were appointed for the holding of quarter 
sessions. If he had not appointed the 
place for the holding of quarter sessions, 
the Lord-lieutenant had not, that he knew 
of, the power of making it a polling place. 
The noble Lord’s inference on this point, 
could not be supported, for he (Lord Stan- 
ley) gave, as the noble Lord would have 
seen if he had read the bill, additional 
convenience and facility to the claimant 





over and above what he enjoyed under the 
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present law, by an enactment which the 
noble Lord would find was taken verbatim 


from the 36th section of the English Re- | 
form Act. The hon. and learned Member | 


for Galway had also taken objections to 
some minor details, which be (Lord Stan- 
ley) thought were hardly fit for discus- 
sion on that occasion, But one of the 
objections was, that the notice of claim ia 
his bill was too full and diffuse, and the 
hon. and learned Member had given many 
instances in which he argued that it would 
operate very severely on that account. 
Now, certainly the terms and form of a 
notice contained in a schedule of a bill 
ought to be discussed and settled in Com. 
mittee, but the notice contained nothing 
more, in fact, than what the voter had to 
swear to at present in his certificate. The 
main difference was, that his notice dis- 
tributed into eleven columns, that which 
was lumped into seven columns under the 
present law. Let the Llouse, however, 
discuss these matters in Committee, to 
that he had no objection, on the contrary, 
he would say, that whatever might have 
been said about his conduct and motives 
in bringing in this bill, aud whatever might 
have been said of the bill itself, he was as 


fully prepared to go into Committee and 
to discuss every provision of the measure 
fully and patiently as if its progress had lmight be the nature and character of the 


never been encumbered by the objections 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite. He 
would refer to one more point before he 
sat down. It had been alleged, that his 
notice of objection was indefinite, and it 
was said, ‘‘ How hard it ison the claimant 
that the party objecting should only have 
to say that he does object.” Hear the no- 
tice of objection given in the Reform Act: 

“To Mr. William Ball,—I hereby give you 
notice, that I object to your name being re- 


tained on the list of voters for the county of 


——, and that you will be required to prove 
your qualification at the time of the revising 
the said list.” 

There was the English notice, and yet 
when he took his from that, he was told, 
that he was treating Ireland with gross 
injustice, and that he used both parties— 
claimants and objectors—in a way that 
was never thought of in England to per- 
sons similarly situated, by giving the 
power of sending notices of objections 
which would never be taken. He might 
go farther into the subject, but he realiy 
wished to avoid anything which might 
lead to irritation. One word more, how- 
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bate he must address to the noble Lord, 


|with the franchise too. 
| this was which he had stated at first, and 
| which he adhered too-—namely, that if he 
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and on the subject of the last objection 
which the noble Lord adduced. The 
noble Lord objected, that he having 
brought ina bill proposing to deal with 


|the registration, did not in that bill deal 


The answer to 


wished to have a chance of passing a mea- 
sure of registration, he must separate the 
two points, and make them the subjects of 
distinct measures. ‘The noble Lord knew 
that he had been very anxious to come to 
some arrangement on this head, and that 
-he had wished much that a committee 
should have sat to see if they could not 
come to an agreement about it; but the 
noble Lord had rejected his proposition, 
‘and told him that it was useless to have a 
committee, and hopeless that they could 
| come to any agreement. And what did 
the noble Lord say, that the Government 
would do now? He said that he would 
‘consent to no bill which did not declare 
| that to be law which the judges of Ireland 
‘had declared not to be law. And the 
noble Lord said this, well knowing, as he 
/must do, that if the House of Commons 
‘ever assented to such a bill, the other 


| flouse never would, and that, whatever 


bill in other respects, it would be a mere 
|mockery of legislation if he incumbered it 
iwith that which would insure its not 
passing into a law. But if he had not the 
noble Lord’s precepts in his favour, he had 
lat least the noble Lord’s example, for in 
‘bringing in his English Reform Bill, the 
| noble Lord had done as he (Lord Stanley) 
was now doing, and had said, “I will 
ikeep separate the two points of registra- 
tion and franchise.” He had again the 
/noble Lord’s example in a bill to reform 
ithe Reform Act; he studiously separated 
the franchise from the registration pro- 
| visions, and put them into separate bills ; 
and if he did not very much mistake the 
noble Lord, it was his intention to follow 
precisely the same course, and although 
the noble Lord attacked him for not in- 
truding any provision for the franchise in 
his bill, he yet proposed to bring in a 
registration bill, and to exclude from it 
any provision for the franchise. “I will 
not,” the noble Lord concluded, “ enter 
into refutations of the motives by which I 
have been charged with being uctuated in 
bringing forward this bill, The noble Lord 
32 
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has thrown ont aspersions on the motives 
by which he supposed me to have been 
actuated. Once for all, I disclaim them 
intoto. I cannot prove to the satisfaction 
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of the noble Lord what my motives are, | 


but I have thought it in general more in 


accordance with Parliamentary practice | 
but these, I will: 
state, have been my motives—that seeing | 


not to impute motives ; 


a system of fraud, of perjury, of fictitious 
votes overwhelming the bond fide con- 
stituency in Ireland—seeing that there was 
no legitimate remedy by which that enor- 
mous evil could be met—seeing that the 
Government had, upon various occasions, 
introduced measures which I thought well 


calculated for meeting those evils, if they | 


had not been encumbered with provisions 
which insured their rejection, I have 
brought forward a bill, desiring not to cur- 
tail the bond fide franchise, but to fulfil the 
pledge given by Lord Grey’s Government, 
that afier pursuing and trying the system 
of English registration, if it were found to 


answer, we would adopt the principle of 


annual revision in Treland, with a sinecre 
desire to purify the constituency of Ire. 
Jand:; and | believe that this measure is 
calculated so to purify and maintain the 
rights of the bond fide electors, to the ex- 
clusion of those who hold their votes and 
confer seats in this House, having no sort 
of claim to be on the register. By these 
motives alone have I been actuated in 
taking on myself a very laborious and 
thankless task; and, whether the House 
of Commons shall think fit on this occa- 
sion to recede from the position they them- 
selves came to a month ago, or whether, 
as IT rather hope, they will confirm their 
then decision,and agree to discuss in Com- 
mittee the details of this bill, I shall be 
satisfied that I have done what in me lay 
to purify the constituency of Ireland, and 
to give effect to and not to violate the 
spirit and provisions of the Reform Act.” 

Major Macnamara moved, “ That the 
debate be now adjourned.” 


Lord J. Russell thought they were per- | 


fectly justified in proceeding. Having 
had two nights’ debate on the second 
reading of this bill, and being likely to dis- 
cuss it again on going into Committee, he 
did not see why they should again adjourn, 

The Solicitor-General rose to address 
the House. 

Major Macnamara would divide the 
House on his motion. 

Viscount Howick said, before the House 
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| was put to the trouble of dividing on the 
question of adjournment, he could not 
withhold earnestly requesting his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and his noble Friend opposite 
(Lord Stanley), not to oppose that motion, 
because the question now before the House 
appeared to him to differ in some essential 
respects from the question they had lately 
discussed ; and he believed that there were 
others in the same situation as himself, 
who, having taken no part in the late de- 
bate, would be very unwilling indeed to 
divide on the present question without 
being able to explain their views. He 
trusted, therefore, that the House would 
consent to adjourn the debate. 

Lord Stanley said, of course he would 
not oppose the adjournment of the flouse, 
subject however to this proviso, that he 
thought it would be exceedingly incon- 
venient to all parties, if, after the discus- 
sion on the second reading, and during 
the whole course of that evening, the 
adjournment were to take place for more 
than a very short period; and he should 
certainly object to the adjournment, and 
divide the House on the question, if it 
were not arranged that the debate should 
be resumed in a very short time. A 
motion of his right hon, Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Harwich, stood first on the list of 
motions for next evening; but he would 
put it to hon. Members whether, for the 
general convenience of the House, they 
would allow the ordinary course of an 
adjournment to take precedence of the 
other business, and not interpose miscel- 
laneous matter between the debate. 

Lord J. Russell did not know that there 
would be any inconvenience in bringing 
on the debate next evening. But he 
should wish to ask the House to receive 
the report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to enable his right hon. Friend to 
proceed on Friday according to arrange- 
ment. He was quite ready to put off the 
| other orders of the day. 

Mr. Herrics was ready to give way on 
i his motion, being confident that the right 
‘hon. Gentleman, the President of the 
Board of Trade, would give him another 
| opportunity of discussing it. 

Lord Stanley said, if it was understood 
that Gentlemen were willing to yield pre- 
cedence, he had not another word to say. 

; But the hon. Member for Kilkenny, and 
also the hon. Member for Dublin, had two 
notices which both stood with several 


| 
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notices before them, and of course those , Grattan, I, 
Gentlemen would stand in the same posi- | Greenaway, ©, 
tion | Greg, R. Ui. 
' . ; ~ '@reic 
Mr. O*Connell.—It is utterly impossi- Pte ae 
@ ‘ - grey, sir 5 
ble I shouid facilitate the arrangement. | Gye) Sir G 
v ah : cmt Yo . 
Lord Stanley : That being the case, if | Grosvenor, Lord R. 
I cannot get the assurance of these Gen- | Grote, G, 
tlemen to give way, I must, however un- | Ifall, Sir B. 
willingly, divide the House on the question , Handley, H. 


Voters ( lreland), 


Norreys, Sir D. 
O'Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W. 
O'Callaghan, C, 
©O’Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. J 
O’Connor, Don 
O’Ferrall, R. 
Ord, W. 
Oswald, J. 


of adjournment. 


The House divided on the question of 
the adjournment ;—Ayes 262; Noes 281 


—Majority 19. 


List of the Ayes. 


Abercomby, G. 
Acheson, Lord 
Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, IL A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Ainsworth, P. 
Alston, R. 
Andover, Lord 
Anson, Colonel 
Anson, Sir G. 
Archbold, R. 
Bainbridge, Kk. TY. 
Baines, EF. 
Bannerman, A, 
Baring, F. ‘tL. 
Barron, H. W. 
Barry, G. Ss. 
Beamish, F. B. 
Bellew, R. M, 
Berkeley, II. 
Berkeley, C. 
Bernal, R. 
Bewes, T’, 
Blackett, C. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blake, W. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowes, J. 
Brabazon, Lord 
Bridgeman, HI. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. Bb. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D, 
Bryan, G. 
Buller, C. 
Buller, FE. 
Busfeild, W. 
Butler, Colonel 
Byng, G. 8, 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cave, R. O. 
Cavendish, C. 
Cavendish, G. I. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chapman, SirM. 
Chester, H. 
Chetwynd, Major 


Childers, J. W. 
Clay, W. 
Clayton, sir W. 
Clements, Lord 
Clive, F. B. 
Collier, J. 
Collins, W. 
Colquhoun, Sir J. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Cowper, W. | os 
Craig, W. G, 
Crawley, S. 
Crompton, Sir S, 
Currie, R. 
Dalimeny, Lord 
Dashwood, G. I. 
Denison, W. J. 
ID? iyncourt, C. T 
Divett, KE. 

Duh, J. 

Duke, Su 18 
Duncan, Lord 


Dundas, C. W. D. 


Dundas, F. 
Dundas, hon. J. 
Dundas, Sir R. 
Dundas, D. 
Easthope, J. 
Elliot, hon. J. F. 
Fllice, Capt. A. 
Ellice, hon, f. 
k:llice, FE. 

Ellis, W. 

Erle, W. 

Ktwall, R. 
Huston, Earl of 
Evans, G. 
Evans, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Feilden, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Fitzalan, Lord 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fleetwood, Sir P. 
Fort, J. 

French, F. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gordon, R. 
Grattan, J. 


| Harland, W. C. 
| iTastie, A. 
| Ilawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. 1. 
| Wayter, W. G. 
| Hleathcoat, J. 
| Hector, C. J. 
j Heneage, EB. 
| Heron, Sir R. 
| Hill, Lord, A.M. C. 
| Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. 
| Holhouse, T. G. 
| Hodges, T. L. 
Hollond, R. 
| Horsman, KE. 
Hoskins, Kh. 
| Lloward, hon. E. 
Howard, F. J. 
Howard, ?. HL. 
Ilume, J. 
Llurst, R. HH. 
Hlutchins, ky J. 
Ilutt, W. 
James, W 
Je rVis, J. 
Johnson, Gen. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lambton, HH. 
Lanedale, hon. C. 
Leader, J.T 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lister, E. C. 
Loch, J. 
Lushington, C, 
Lushington, 8, 
Lynch, A. 
Macaulay, T. B. 
Mactaggart, J. 
Maher, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, LH. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, T. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Melgund, Lord 
Mildmay, P. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Moreton, hon. A. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Morris, D. 
Muntz, G, F. 
Murray, A. 
Musket, G. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
Noel, hon, C, G, 
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Palmerston, Lord 
Parker, J. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, E. 
Philips, M, 
Philips, G. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Pigot, D. 
Pinney, W. 
Ponsonby, J. 
Power, J. 
Power, John 
Price, Sir R, 
Pryme, G, 
Pryse, P. 
Ramsbottom, J- 
Redington, ‘Ll. N. 
Rice, kK. R. 
Rich, li. 

Roche, Fb. B. 
Rtoche, W. 
Russell, Lord 1 3 
Russe lh, Lord ci. 
Rutherford, iN: 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sanford, E, A. 
Scholetield, Fe 
Scrope, qG. P. 
Seale, Sir J. Uf. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 
she il, RR. L. 
Shelburne, Earl 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, G.R. 
Smith, R. V. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerville, Sir W. 
Standish, C. 
Stanley, hon, E. 
Stanley, hon. W. 
Stansfield, W. R. 
Steuart, R. 
Stewart, James 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Stock, Dr. 
Strangways, J. 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Strutt, FE. 

Style, Sir C, 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
‘Tancred, Il. W, 
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Thornely, T. 
Townley, R. G. 


Troubridge, Sir E. * 


Tufnell, 

‘Turner, W. 

Ma Sir i. 
Vigors, N. A. 


Villiers, hon. C. P. 


Vivian, T. Ul. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, Il. 
Wemyss, Captain 


Westenra, J.C. 
White, A, 


List of the Nors. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, D. 
A’Court, Captain 
Adare, Lord 
Alford, Lord 
Alsager, Captain 
Arbuthnott, H. 
Archdall, M. 
Ashley, Lord 
Ashley, hon. UH. 
Attwood, W. 
Attwood, M. 
Bagge, W. 

Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J, jun. 
Baillie, IH. 

Baker, EF. 
Baldwin, C. H. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barneby, J. 
Barrington, Lord 
Bassett, J. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bell, M, 
Bentinck, Tord 
Blackburn, I. 
Blackstone, W. 
Blair, J. 
Blakemore, R. 
Blennerhassett, A. 
Bolling, W. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. 
Broadley, I. 
Broadwood, I. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. ¥. 
Burr, H. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Burroughes, H. 
Caleraft, J. H. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Canning, Sir S. 


Cantilupe, Lord 


White, S. 
Wilde, Sergeant 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wilshire, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
Winnington, H. 
Wood, G. W 
Wood, B. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
W yse, ie 
¥ ates, Ne 
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Macnamara, W. 
O'Connell, D. 
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astlereagh, Lord 
‘holmondeley, H. 
‘hristopher, R. 
hute, W. L. W. 
lerk, Sir G. 
‘live, hon. R. H, 
ochrane, Sir T. 
‘odrington, ©. W 
cle, A. U. 
‘olquhoun, J.C. 
‘ompton, H.C. 
‘onolly, . 
‘ooper, I. J. 
‘orry, hon. H. 
Courtenay, P. 
Creswell, C. 
Crewe, Sir G. 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Damer, bon, D. 
Darby, G. 
Darlington, Earl of 
De Horsey, S. H. 
D’Israeli, B. 
Dottin, A. R. 
Douglas, Sir C. 
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Douro, Marquess of 


Dowdeswell, W 
Drummond, If. 
Duthield, T. 
Dunbar, G. 
Duncombe, W. 
Duncombe, A, 
Dungannon, Lord 
Du P : 7G. 
East, J. B. 
Kastnor, Lord 
Katon, R. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Everton, Sir P, 
Eliot, Lord 
Ellis, J. 
Estcourt, T. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Varrand, KR. 
Vielden, W. 
Fector, J. M. 
Fellowes, E. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fiwror, ee A 
Fleming, J. 
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Foley, E. T 
Vollett, Sir W. 
Forester, hon. G. 
Fox, S. L. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, W. EF. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 


| Goddard, A, 


Godson, R. 
Gordon, Captain 
Gore, O. J. R. 
Gore, O. W. 


| Goring, H. D. 
| Goulburn, LH. 


Graham, Sir J. 
Gr inby, Marquess 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditeh, T. 
Grimston, Jord 
Grimston, BE, U. 
IVale, R. B. 
Halford, Hf. 


Hamilton, C. J. B. 


Hamilton, Lord 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harcourt, G.S, 
Hardinge, Sir IH. 
Hawkes, ‘I. 
Hayes, Sir KB, 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Ileneage, G. W. 
Ilenniker, Lord 
Hepburn, Sir 'T. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Herries, J. C. 
Lill, Sir R. 
Hillsborough, Earl 
Hodgson, F. 
adie R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hlolmes, W. A. 
Holmes, W. 
Hope, hon. C,. 
lope, G. W. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hfoustoun, G. 
Hlughes, W. B. 
IIurt, FP. 
Ingestre, Lord 
Ingham, R. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Irton, S, 

Irving, J. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
James, Sir W. 
Jenkins, Sir R, 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, EL. 
Jones, J. 

Jones, Captain 
Kelly, I’. 
Kemble, HH. 
Kerrison, Sir FE. 
Kelburne, Lord 
Kirk, B. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
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Koight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lascelles, hon, W. 
Lefroy, T. 
Lennox, Lord A, 
Liddell, hon. H, 
Lincoln, Earl 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Long, W. 
Lowther, J. I, 
Lucas, I, 
Lygon, General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W, 
Mackinnon, W. 
Mahou, Lerd 
Maidstone, Lord 
Manners, Lord 
Marsland, T. 
Marton, G. 
Mathew, G. B. 
Maunsell, 'T. P. 
Meynell, Captain 
Miles, W. 
Miles, P. W.S. 
Miller, W. EI, 
Milnes, R. M. 
Monypenny, I. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, C. M. R. 
Neeld, J 
Neeld, Jolin 
Nicholl, J 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Lord 
O'Neill, hon, J. B. 
Ossulton, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J.S. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, R, T. 
; aiker. TA. W. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Pemberton, T. 
Perceval, Cel. 
Perceval, hon. G. 
Pigot, R. 
Planta, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Ponsonby, C. 
Powell, Col. 
Powerscourt, Lord 
Praed, W, T. 
Price, lt. 
Pringle, A. 
Pusey, P. 
Rae, Sir W. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, R: 
Rickford, W, 
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Thomas, Col. H. 
Thompson, Alderman 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, I. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, Lord 
Waddington, H. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Welby, G. I 
Wilbraham, 
Wilmot, Sir E. | 
Wodehouse, FE. 
Wood, Col, 
W ood, Col, T. 
Wyndham, W. 
Wynn, C. W. 
Yorke, hon. EF. 
Young, J. 
Young, Sir W, 
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Fremantle, Sir J. 
Baring, I. 
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Rolleston, L. 
Rose, Sir G. 
Round, C. G, 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Rushout, G. 

St. Paul, H. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Lord 
Scarlett, J. Y. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorpe, Col. 
Sinclair, Sir G, 
Somerset, Lord 
Sotherton, T. LK. 
Stanley, EF. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Sturt, H.C, 
Sugden, Sir bE. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Tennent, J. E. 


Thesiger, I’. 


! 
| 
| 
} 
| 


ue 
> 
b. 
LP 


On the question being again put, Mr. | 
O’Connell moved, that the House do! 
adjourn, 

Mr. Oswald, though he had voted for | 
the adjournment of the debate, could not 
support such a motion. If such a course 
were persisted in, it would put a stop to | 
all public business, and, however reluctant | 
he might be to vote against the hon. and | 
learned Gentleman, he must decline being | 
a party to such a motion, 

Lord J. Russel/ could not vote for the 
adjournment of the House. He had voted 
for the adjournment of the debate, and | 
his reason for doing so was this—the | 
noble Lord, the Member for Northumber- | 
land, whose opinions were always worthy | 
of being listened to with attention, had | 
stated that, in his opinion, as well as ir | 
the opinions of other hon, Members, the | 
debate had taken a different form from | 
that which it presented on the second | 
reading. | 

Sir R. Peel said, the practical question | 
was, whether, if an adjournment were to | 
take place, it should be to this day or not, | 
and it must be the unanimous feeling of | 
the House, thatit ought to be for to-day. | 
On Friday there would be the report of | 
the budget; on Monday the House would | 
not sit. 
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| provisions of the bill. 


| favourably received. 


| need 


Why then, not agree to the de- | 


Scotland. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, May 19, 1840. 


Mrinutes.] Bills. Read 

tion Acts Amendment. 
By the Earl of Radnor, from York, 
for a Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Lord Prudhoe, from 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, for Medical Reform.-- By the Earl 
of Winchilsea, from Dorset, and many other places, for 
no further Grant to the College of Maynooth ; and from 
By 
in favour of his 


a third time:—Tithe Commuta- 


Petitions presented. 


Shropshire, against the Irish Municipal Reform Bill. 
the Earl of Aberdeen, from Duinfries, 
measure for the Settlement of the Non-Intrusion Ques- 
tion. 


Chvrem of Scortanp.| The Earl of 
Aberdecn rose to present a petition from 
the synod of Dumfries in favour of the 
bill which he had introduced for the settle- 
ment of the ditlerence which at present 
unhappily distracted the Church of Scot- 
land. The petitioners approved of the whole 
In other quarters, 
however, the measure had not been 
One gentleman, in 
a speech which had been published, severely 
reprobated the measure. Their Lordships 

not be afraid that he was about to 
debate the subject with that rev. gentle- 
wan. But some of his arguments were of 
so extraordinary a nature, that he could not 
lp adverting to them. It was by him 
asserted, ‘‘ that even if there was nothing 
offensive in the bill, still it could not be 
permitted that the state should thus pre- 


sO 


' sume to dictate in a matter of this kind;” 


that ‘it would be a great and grievous act 
of national sin to sanction such a measure ;” 
and that ‘* the effect of such a proceeding 
would be to pull down the Redeemer from 
his throne, and trample on his glories.” 
Such were the arguments made use of 
against the measure. He was, however, 
happy to say, that the reception of the bill, 
generally speaking, far exceeded his most 
sanguine expectations. From every quarter 
of the country—from the most enlightened, 
intelligent, and respectable of the clergy—- 
he had received numerous statements, ap- 
proving of the measure. He regretted ex- 
ceedingly that the noble Viscount did not 
make up his mind on this subject a little 
sooner, so as to have enabled him (the Earl 
of Aberdeen) to bring in his bill before 
Easter. What might be the feeling of the 
General Assembly on the subject ultimately, 
it was quite impossible for him to say. He 


cision to which the majority of the House | had heard that an overture had been made 
had come, and let this stand the first in| to them by the Synod of Lothian against 
order for to-morrow 2 ' supporting this bill; but if the approaching 

Debate adjourned to the next day. assembly would discuss the matter calmly 
and fairly, he entertained a strong hope 
that they would acquiesce in this measure, 
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and he was sanguine in the belief that it 
would be productive of those benefits which 
he was desirous should flow from it. The 
noble Earl then presented the petition, in 
which the petitioners declared, “ that they 
were conscientiously and truly convinced, 
that by paying due obedience to the laws 
of the land, thev did not sacrifice or com- 
promise their religious principles.”’ 


Srave oF IreLanp.] The Earl of Glen- 
gall wished to make some observations with 
respect to the present unsatisfactory state 
of Ireland. Previous to Laster, he had 
asked whether any measures were about to 
be taken, to put a stop to the system of 
outrage which prevailed, to a very great 
extent in Ireland. Nothing, however, 
appeared to have been done, and the 
country was as much disturbed as ever. 
Recently, Mr. West had been murdered, 
and he wished to inquire, whether the 
Irish Government had, previously to that 
event, received any information that such 
a crime was contemplated? He also wished 
to know, whether Government was pre- 
pared to enforce the Registration of Arms 
Act, and to direct that a strict search should 
be made for arms ? 

The Marquess of Normanby had not the 
slightest hesitation in saying, that the Go- 
vernment had received no information what- 
ever of the intention to murder Mr. West, 
nor heard of the murder until the lament- 
able event had occurred. With respect to 
the other question, he was in communi- 
vation with his noble Friend at the head of 
the Government of Ireland, who was at this 
moment prepared to make a most rigorous 
search for arms in the disturbed districts. 
His noble Friend was not, however, pre- 
pared to press for any additional measure on 
the subject at present. 

The Earl of Char/eville said, that certain 
parts of Ireland were, at present, in a most 
dangerous state, and it was most important 
that a strict search for arms should be made. 
The system of outrage was going on in- 
creasing from day to day. A meeting was 
held in consequence, on I['riday last, at 
Palace Henry, in Limerick, when Mr. 
Rhodes, a magistrate, stated, that he had 
been a close observer of the county, and for 
thirty-five years it never was in such a 
state of lawless insurrection as it was at 
present. But it was not in that district 
alone that outrage existed. He had ‘re- 
ceived information from a neighbouring 
county, that arms were commonly kept by 
reckless persons for felonious purposes, In- 
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formation of that nature was recently con- 
veyed by a gentleman to the Government, 
accompanied with a statement, that the 
informant knew the character of certain 
parties to be of the very worst kind, that he 
firmly believed those parties were in pos- 
session of arms improperly, and expressing a 
hope that the Government would afford him 
the assistance of the police in making the 
necessary search. In answer to that appli- 
cation, the gentleman who made it was 
required to give certain information before 
Government would interpose. Now, what 
could he state but what he had stated— 
his positive belief that arms were in the 
possession of four men whom he named, 
who were known to be of the worst cha- 
racter, who were suspected of being inti- 
mately connected with the Riband Society, 
and who were supposed to have taken part 
in the recent outrages. The Crown Coun- 
sel farther ‘* required to know whether thc 
persons named had registered the arms al- 
luded to, because, if not, the fact should 
be stated,” together with various other 
points ; and the communication concluded 
by declaring, “ that any information not 
containing such statements could not be 
acted on by Government.’ Now, if such 
a system as this were acted on, it would be 
almost impossible to detect crime, because 
such information as was here called for 
could never be procured. The informer, it 
should not be forgotten, came forward at 
the peril of his lite, to give information. 
Under these circumstances, if a magistrate 
stated his positive belief that individuals 
were guilty of keeping arms for improper 
purposes, if he declared his conviction that 
such parties were connected with the out- 
rages committed in the county, he did think 
that a heavy responsibility rested with Go- 
vernment in refusing to a magistrate the 
power to demand the assistance of the po- 
lice in searching for arms. In consequence 
of the system pursucd, the efforts of the 
police were paralyzed, and they seemed to 
be influenced by the feeling, that their pro- 
motion depended rather on the neglect than 
on the strict performance of their duty. 
There was a recent case, where a body of 
armed men appeared, not far from a police 
station. ‘The police heard shots fired, but 
the partics were not molested, because it 
was supposed that the noise they made 
came from some boys who were shouting 
and firing at wild fowl. Again, Mr. West- 
cott was threatened with assassination, as 
he was proceeding to his farm. And what 
was the reason? Because he chose to sell 
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his milk chiefly in the town of Palace 
Henry, to certain individuals, and refused 
to supply others who had paid him nothing 
for his milk last year. ‘Therefore it was 
that he was threatened with murder. In 
the county of Limerick, within the last six 
months, there had been twenty-two cases 
of crime, and only two persons had been 
brought to trial. He trusted that, for the 
future, something more ceflectual would be 
done, both for the prevention, and the pu- 
nishment of crime. 

The Earl of Devon said, that in justice 
to the unofiending part of the population 
of the county of Limerick, he must declare, 
from information which he possessed, that 
those unfortunate occurrences to which the 
noble Earl had alluded, though they might 
have taken place in some parts, were by no 
means general throughout the county. On 


the contrary, that part of the county of 


Limerick with which he was comniected 
had, during the last eight or ten years, be- 
come progressively more and more quiet. 
The people were now well ordered and 
well conducted ; and he thought that, to 
show a want of confidence in them would 
have a very prejudicial ctlect on their feel- 
ings. He thought it his duty to a large 


population, and to his own position, to bear 


this testimony. 

The Earl of Wicklow wished to under- 
stand clearly, whether it was the intention 
of the Government to bring in a bill to 
enable magistrates to make a search for 
arms hereafter, which could not be done if 
the supposition were correct that the pre- 
sent act was about to expire ? 

The Marquess of Normanby said, it was 
not the intention of the Government of 
Ireland to leave that country without an 
Arms Act. But he believed that his noble 
Friend was misinformed as to the expiration 
of the Act, which he thought would not 
take place till the Session after this. Ile 
was very glad that he had given way to 
the noble Karl (Devon), and he could not 
but contrast the manner in which he had 
spoken with the tone and temper which 
the noble Earl opposite had evinced in 
making his observations. The noble Earl 
(Charleville) had taken upon himself on 
this occasion, relying on rumours which 
had been conveyed to him, and which he 
believed to be exaggerated, to throw out a 
most unfounded imputation against his 
noble Friend who was at the head of the 
Government of Ireland, and which he was 
sure his noble Friend would, at the proper 
time, triumphantly refute. The noble Earl 
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had said, that the police throughout the 
country were led to believe, by the conduct 
of the Government, that their promotion 
depended, not on their activity in the dis- 
charge of their duty, but on their neglect 
of it. Did the noble Earl know the effect 
of that accusation? Was he aware, that 
it was directly in the tecth of all the evi- 
dence, on oath, produced on the inquiry 
into the state of Ireland before a committee 
of their Lordships’ House? Did he know 
that the opinion of every individual on 
that committee was, that the police did 
their duty efficiently, that they were ably 
ofticered, and admirably conducted? Was 
he aware that the condition of that portion 
of Ireland which was in a state of tran- 
quillity was mainly owing to the exertions 
of that maligned force, of whom it was now 
said, that they were encouraged not to do 
their duty, in order that they might curry 
favour with the Government ? 

The Earl of Charleville said, that if the 
noble Marquess would move for a commit- 
tee to investigate the facts, he would second 
the motion. The noble Marquess would 
find, that 200 men had met in arms in a 
place between three police stations, and 
that the police must have heard the shots 
that were fired, although they did not 
disturb the parties. He could produce 
evidence that the police did not properly 
do their duty. He could show that the 
police were paralyzed in obeying the orders 
of the local magistrates, and was prevented 
from fully doing their duty. Why, even 
in acase of murder, a policeman, with a 
warrant in his hand, could not act upon it 
without first applying to his superior 
officer. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, the 
noble Earl had directed an accusation 
against the Irish Government, and against 
the distinguished officer, Colonel Macgre- 
gor, who was at the head of the police force 
in Ireland. The noble Earl had stated 
that the force was paralyzed in the per- 
formance of its duty by the hope of obtain- 
ing rewards, not for doing that duty, but 
for shrinking from it. Now, when the 
noble Earl said this, he (the Marquess of 
Normanby) contended that the responsi- 
bility lay on the noble Earl to prove his 
charge, if he could, and it was not for him 
to ask for a committee before which he 
might disprove it. If the noble Earl 
brought any proof before him that a 
policeman refused to act upon the warrant 
of a local magistrate, then he would say, 
not the whole police force was paralyzed, 
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but that that particular policeman had not 
done his duty. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, that 
notwithstanding the triumphant tone which 
the noble Marquess who had just sat down 
had assumed, the House would remember 
that the charge which his noble Friend 
had made, was not that the police did not 
do their duty, but that they were paralyzed 
by the orders and directions issued by the 
Executive Government in Ireland. He 
intended to move for copies of the orders 
and directions given by the Government to 
the police in Ireland, and it would then be 
seen that the assertion made by his noble 
Friend—namely, that the local magistracy 
had been put aside, was quite correct. ‘The 
charge, therefore, was against the Govern- 
ment, and not against the police. Why, 
the noble Marquess was not aware that the 
Arms Act would expire at the end of this 
Session, and yet he had stated, that there 
was no intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment to introduce a measure to renew 
that act. 

The Marquess of Normanby.—No, I did 
not. I stated, that I thought the Arms 
Act would not expire until the end of next 
Session. I have sent out to inquire, and I 
find it will expire at the end of the present 
Session. I also stated that there was no 
intention to leave Ireland without the pro- 
tection of the Arms Act. 

The Marquess of Westmeath had under- 
stood the noble Marquess, on a former 
occasion, distinctly to say, that there was 
no intention on the part of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government in Ireland 
to recommend any measure in relation to 
the Arms Act. 

The Marquess of Normanhy.—I stated 
that my noble Friend, at that moment, was 
not prepared to recommend any alteration 
in the Arms Act. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, it was 
a dereliction on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that a measure (admitted by the 
noble Marquess to be necessary) to renew 
the Arms Act had not been introduced be- 
fore the present—he might say advanced 
~-state of the Session. It would seem 
thai Ireland would have been left without 
the Arms Act but for the question which 
had been put by his noble Friend, and the 
inquiry on the part of the noble Marquess 
to which that question had led. 

The Earl of Charleville begged, in 
answer to the charge brought against him 
by the noble Marquess at the head of the 
Home Department, that he (the Earl of 
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Charleville) had made assertions which 
were founded on vague rumours, to say 
that he had stated his opinions to be 
founded upon communications he had re- 
ceived and information he had derived from 
magistrates of the county. If the noble 
Marquess had leisure to read the proceed- 
ings of the meeting held on Friday Jast, he 
would find that the statements made by 
local magistrates, persons best acquainted 
with, and therefore most capable of judging 
of, the state of the county—he would {ind 
that his (the Earl of Charleville’s) asser- 
tions were not founded on vague rumour. 
Great as was his respect for his noble Fricud 
(the Earl of Devon), he must say, that 
resident magistrates were much better able 
to judge of the real state of the county 
than his noble Friend, who did not reside 
there for any lengthened period. 

Lord Monteagle said, that though nothing 
could be more inconvenient than these 
desultory discussions without any species of 
notice, yet, as this mecting of magistrates 
had taken place within a short distance of 
his own property, and as some of the mem. 
bers of his own family had been engaged 
at the meeting, he felt it to be his duty to 
endeavour to undeceive the Louse as to 
those conclusions to which the observations 
of the noble Earl who had just sat down 
would lead it. The noble Earl scemed to 
consider his statements to be supported by 
the proceedings at that meeting. ‘The 
gravamen of the charge brought by the 
noble Earl was, that the police of Ireland 
were encouraged in the neglect of their 
duty by reason of the supposed impunity 
with which that neglect was passed over 
by the Government, or from the encour- 
agement they received from the Govern- 
ment in that neglect ; and the noble Earl 
said, he made that charge, not on vague 
rumour, but upon the authority of the 
justices of the peace of the county in which 
the meeting in question was held. He had 
received copics of the resolutions which 
had been passed, and he must say, that 
they gave no countenance to the assertion 
that the police were encouraged in their 
neglect of duty by the supposed connivance 
of the Government. The charge, there- 
fore, rested upon those loose statements 
which had been made by the noble Earl, 
and which the noble Earl had not had the 
generosity to retract. He (Lord Mont- 
eagle) could bear his testimony that his 
part of the county of Limerick was never 
in a state of more entire and complete 
tranquillity than at present ; and, he must 
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further observe, that Sir Robert De Vere, 
a deputy-lieutenant of the county, and 
several other magistrates, had declined to 
join in the resolutions passed, on the ground 
that they were premature and ill-timed. 
He could not, therefore, but condemn the 
charges thus made upon mere vague 
rumour. 

The Earl of Charleville said, with regard 
to the objection raised to these desultory 
discussions without notice, that he had 
understood the noble Earl who had com- 
menced the present conversation (the Earl 
of Glengall) to have intimated on a former 
occasion his intention to renew the inquiry 
he then made. With regard to the other 
observations of the noble Lord who had 
just spoken, he found it reported, that at 
the meeting in question Mr. Rhodes, a 
magistrate and a close observer of the state 
of the county for thirty-five years, had 
said, that he never knew it to be in so bad 
a state. Another Gentleman declared, that 
the cause of the outrages which had been 
perpetrated was the want of the co-opera- 
tion of the police with the local magistracy. 
One of the resolutions passed was to the 
effect, that ‘‘ the meeting viewed with deep 
concern the increased and increasing dis- 
turbed state of the district, and pledged 
itself to use its exertions to put down the 
insubordination now so widely extended.” 
Let it also be remembered, that this was 
the second meeting of the magistrates held 
within three wecks in consequence of the 
disturbed state of the district. How, then, 
could it be said, that his statements had 
been made on vague rumour, or that the 
county was in a perfect state of tranquil- 
lity. 

Lord Monteagle observed, that the charge 
the noble Earl had made was, that the 
police had acted corruptly under corrupt 
orders issued by the Government. He was 
glad the noble Earl had now called atten- 
tion to the resolutions, which did not 
contain one word against the Government, 
but, on the contrary, there was one which 
expressed a determination to apply to that 
very Government charged with acting 
corruptly for additional assistance. He, 
therefore, could not but thank the noble 
Earl for thus confirming all he (Lord Mont- 
eagle) had stated. 

Subject dropped. 


Transportation 


Cavrcu Raters.) The Bishop of Nor- 
wich said, he had a petition to present from 
certain Protestant Dissenters resident at 
Ipswich, in the diocese of Norwich, on the 
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subject of Chureh-rates. He agreed with 
the petitioners in the wish they expressed 
that the question should be speedily settled, 
fur as long as it remained unsettled, he 
conceived there would be constant bicker- 
ings and altereations, and that, which ever 
party won or lost, religion would be the 
loser. In the neat place, he agreed with 
the petitioners that a Dissenter was not 
bound to support the church in all the 
luxuries, additions, and the varicty of other 
circumstances which were comprised under 
the head of Church-rates, but he did not 
agree with them that a Dissenter should 
be altogether excused from Church-rates ; 
because he conceived that as every man 
who bought lands did so subject to contri- 
buting his share of taxation, it would be 
unfair for him to draw back and say, that it 
was unjust to pay Church-rates for the 
maintenance of those ancient edifices, which 
every Englishman, whether Dissenter or 
churchman, ought to be proud to support. 
If he were living in a country where the 
| religion was diflerent from his own, and 
where he had purchased lands under a 
liability to certain taxes, he should think it 
unfair and discreditable to seck to be ab- 
solved from the payment of such taxation. 

The Bishop of Fxeter said, he had heard 
the speech of the right rev. Prelate with 
great pleasure, and he apprehended that 
not one of their Lordships would disagree 
from the right rev. Prelate in repudiating 
any attempt to cast upon Dissenters charges 
for illegal luxuries, or in any way exceed- 
ing the legal objects for which Church- 
rates were imposed. He rejviced that the 
Dissenters in the neighbourhood of Ipswich 
had placed this petition in the hands of the 
right rev. Prelate, and that he had done 
himself and them so much justice. 

Petition laid on the table. 





Transportation oF Convicts.] The 
Archbishop of Dublin spoke to the fol- 
lowing eflect*.—I have, in the first place, 
to present a petition on the subject of the 
motion I am about to make; a petition 
which, though very bricf in itself, is long 
in respect of signatures, being signed by 
225 respectable persons resident in London 
and Westminster, among whom are five or 





* Reprinted from a corrected report, entitled 
“‘ Substance of a Speech,” &c., published by 
Fellows, Ludgate Hill, with this motto, “ It is 
a shameful and unblessed thing to take the 
scum of the people, and wicked condemned 
men, to be the people with whom you plant.” 
—Lorv Bacon. 
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six merchants trading to New South Wales. 
The petitioners pray, in few, but expressive 
words, for the entire abolition of the punish- 
ment of Transportation. I regret, my Lords, 
that this most important subject has not 
been, in the first instance, taken up by some 
other Member of this House, more prac- 
tised as a debater than niyself, and more 
qualified to meet the great and peculiar 
difficulties which pertain to it. Not, how- 
ever, that the decision of the main question 
does appear to me to present any consider- 
able difficulty, to those who have carefully 
and candidly attended to the subject ; but 
to produce this attention—to diiect men’s 
minds to the subject, and fix them earnestly 
and steadily on the consideration of it,— 
this it is that in several years’ experience, 
I have found to be the most difficult task. 
In the course of those years—not less than 
eleven—during which | have been engaged 
in repeated efforts to excite some public in- 
terest in a matterof such ital importance, I 
have sometimes been almost led to regret, 
that the subject of penal colonies has not 
been made a party question :—at least, to 
doubt whether that cireumstance—advan- 
tageous as at first sight it appears with a 
view to its fair Investigation, has not been 
in another point of view, a disadvantage. 
Party-questions are not indeed usually con- 
sidered and discussed in the fairest and 
most dispassionate way ; but at least they 
attract attention ;—they do obtain consi- 
deration and discussion; and this is in 
itself at Jeast, favourable to the cause of 
truth ; it holds out some hope at least, of 
ultimately leading to a right decision. The 
present, on the contrary, being no party- 
question, has been generally, I regret to 
say, regarded with cqual indifference by 
men of all parties; and that indifference 
has commonly been succeeded by a disgust 
which has still more turned aside their 
minds from the subject. Most persons with 
whom I have conversed respecting our sys- 
tem of transportation, have acknowleged to 
me, that it is a subject they had not much 
thought of, but of which they had a general 
impression that it is one attended with 
great difficulties, and those, of a peculiarly 
unpleasant character. And when so far 
roused to a sense of the importance of the 
question as to overcome their first re- 
pugnance to enter upon it at all, I have 
generally found them so disgusted with the 
painful, the shocking and loathsome details, 
into which the inquirer is necessarily led, 
as to shrink back with aversion from the 
investigation, and abandon all further con- 
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sideration of the subject ; saying, either in 
words or virtually, that the whole question 
of Penal Legislation is dificult and dis. 
agreeable, and that they would rather have 
nothing to do with it. Such is the temper 
of mind I have too often met with in those 
who, in respect of other matters pertaining 
to the public welfare, are neither indiflerent 
nor inactive. And when I have taken 
occasion to point out some mexusures that 
are imperatively called for, with a view to 
the immediate mitigation at Icast of some 
of the enormous and ever-growing evils of 
our transportation system, I have been 
usually met by the general answer that 
** there are difficulties ” in every plan that 
has been suggested. Difficultics indeed ! 
Why, what is all legislation— what is all 
Government, but a choice of difficulties ? 
Most especially must criminal legislation 
be a choice of difficulties, because it is at 
best but a choice of evils; all punishment 
being in itself an evil. No one who is dis- 
posed to remain inactive, and to let all 
abuses take their course, need be at a loss 
for an excuse, if difficultics are a sufficient 
plea. ‘ The slothful man saith, there is a 
lion in the way! a lion is in the path!” 
But is such aman fit to legislate or to 
govern? For what purpose, my Lords, do 
we sit here—with what professed view does 
any one undertake public office —except to 
grapple with and overcome difficulties in 
the way of the public welfare? But the 
difficulties, it is urged, are peculiarly great 
in the case of criminal legislation. They 
are so; and are greatly enhanced by the 
wrong course which we have so long been 
pursuing. If it is a troublesome and dil- 
ficult task to devise and carry into effect 
wise measures, it is a still harder task to 
undo the effects of unwise ones. ‘To retrace 
our steps,—to remodel our whole procedure, 
—to abandon the system of penal colonics, 
and endeavour to remedy, in some degree, 
the frightful evils they have occasioned ;-— 
ail this must of necessity add very greatly 
to the ordinary difficulties of legislating on 
this subject. But if the difficulties are 
great, is not the importance of the ques- 
tions at issue even more than proportionably 
great? It is indeed one which is usually 
treated as if it were of second rate or third 
rate consequence ; while the keenest in- 
terest is excited by questions, not unim- 
portant indeed, but much more remotely 
connected with the real end of all govern- 
ment and all legislation—the security of 
person and property, and the morality and 
general prosperity of the community. It 
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is by reference to these ends that the value 
of all laws—of all political institutions,— 
is to be measured. What is the use of Par- 
liaments,—of judges,—of constitutional go- 
vernment altogether,— except to protect 
innocence and repress crime—to secure 
the rights, and promote the peace and good 
order, and the physical and moral welfare 
of the subjects? If these then,—the great 
ends of Government be unattained and un- 
attended to, while we are earnestly devoting 
our attention to some subordinate and re- 
mote point of legislation,—while we are 
eagerly discussing, perhaps, the best mode 
of appointment of some government func- 
tionary, we are devoting ourselves to the 
means, while we disregard the end: we are 
acting as preposterously as an agriculturist 
would, who should be careful to provide 
agricultural implements of the best con- 
struction, and to arrange his farm-buildings 
on the most approved plan, while he en- 
trusted the actual tillage of his land to 
the most careless and unskilful labour- 
ers, and cared nothing what seed was 
sown, or what crops were raised on it. 
The apathetic indifference of which I have 
been complaining, is, of late, | am happy 
to find, giving way to a better feeling. 
That frozen insensibility to some of the 
most important interests of the country and 
of the human race, which had so long pre- 
vailed, is now apparently beginning to 
thaw. More attention than heretofore is 
directed to the subject ; and great, though 
I must think, far from sufficient, modifica- 
tions of the existing system have been an- 
nounced as resolved on. I most sincerely 
congratulate this House, and her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and the nation at large, on this 
change. And some persons may perhaps 
have expected that I should have remained 
satisfied with those announcements of in- 
tended alteration, which have been lately 
made by Ministers in the other House : 
and that I should at least have waited for 
the result of the proposed experiments. 
But of the success of those experiments 
neither I nor, what is much more—the 
very proposers of them (as far as appears) 
entertain much hope. I am convinced, on 
the contrary, that those proposed modifica- 
tions are not merely in themselves insufh- 
cient to fully remedy the main part of the 
evils which call for remedy, but that they 
leave the very root and principle of those 
evils wholly untouched. ‘There is there- 
fore not only no immediate accomplish- 
ment, but no tendency towards the gradual 
and ultimate accomplishment, of the great 
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object which we ought to aim at. The long- 
est and fairest trial of any measure avails 
nothing towards an end which is not even 
proposed and sought for. And this is not 
merely my own conviction ; it is also, as I 
have said, the conviction, apparently, even 
of the very proposcrs of the modifications 
I allude to. It is expressly stated in an 
official paper (printed last year) which your 
Lordships probably have seen,* that to 
‘send the larger proportion of transported 
conviets to Norfolk island—would leave 
the main evil of transportation in full 
vigour ;”" because “at the expiration of 
their sentences they will flock to the Aus- 
tralian colonies, and render that noxious 
atmosphere fouler by the addition :” and 
this is immediately afterwards character- 
ized as a “fatal objection.” 1 see no rea- 
son, therefore, for supposing her Majesty’s 
Ministers to be so wedded to the plans now 
proposed ,-——so Fully satisfied of the efficacy 
and the suflicieney of the projected modifi- 
cations, as not to be induced—I[ may say, 
encouraged, and enabled—by a strong ex- 
pression of the feeling of this House, and 
of the public at large, to proceed munch 
further in the good work, and adopt effee- 
tually-remedial measures for the evils in 
question. I have spoken of not inducing 
merely, but enabling Ministers so to pro- 
ceed, because it is not in the power of the 
Executive to take such measures as are 
essentially requisite for the reform of our 
system of secondary punishments, without 
the aid of Parliament. It is left to Minis- 
ters—in respect of the present question— 
it is for them to steer the vessel, in some 
degree, in the right direction: but it is the 
Legislature alone that can supply a strong 
and a favourable gale. Before I proceed to 
point out to your Lordships the utter in- 
sufficiency, as it appears to me, of the 
modifications lately announced, towards 
remedying the main evils of the system, I 
wish to remark briefly on the extremely 
slow progress which has hitherto been 
made in the enlightening of men’s minds 
as to those evils, and as to the urgent im- 
portance of aiming at their removal. I 
advert to this slowness of progress, because 
that circumstance indicates a danger that 
unless a stronger expression of opinion than 
has yet been elicited, on the part of this, 
or-of the other House of Parliament, be 








* Papers relative to Transportation, &e. 
Session 1839, No. 582. Official Note trars- 
mitted by S. M. Phillipps, Esq., to Sir George 
Cirey, Bart., p. 6. 
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now called forth, the chief part of the evils 
of the system of penal colonies may remain 
unremedied for perhaps another half cen- 
tury ; or we may even slide back again 
into all those extremes of abuse and cor- 
ruption which it is now proposed to put a 
stop to. Let it be remembered, then, that 
more than fifty years ago, when the scheme 
of a penal colony was first sect on foot, the 
illustrious Howard most earnestly depre- 
cated the measure.* Jie was not a man 
whom any one would call an experienced 
speculator setting up theory in place of ex- 
perience: yet it was in defiance of his deli- 
berate judgment—of his solemn remon- 
strance—-that the plan was adopted: and 
not only the authority of that great phi- 
lanthropist, but the too true fulfilment of 
his emphatic forebodings, during a period 
of half a century, were, till very lately, 
disregarded. But | might refer much fur- 
ther back, and to a still higher authority, 
that of Lord Bacon ; who expressed, in the 
strongest terms, his own conviction of the 
impolicy as well as immorality of convict- 
colonization. 
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“Tt is,” said that great man, “a shameful 
and unblessed thing to take the scum of peo- 
ple and wicked condemned men to be the 


* See LIloward’s Works on Prisons and 


Lazarettos. The labours of Iloward were the 
principal means of urging on the Legislature 
the Penitentiary Act, 19 Geo, 3rd, cap. 74, 
which he framed in conjunction with Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, and Mr. Eden (afterwards 
Lord Auckland). Howard was appointed one 
of the three supervisors of the Penitentiaries 
to be erected pursuant to that act, but in con- 
sequence of an unfortunate dispute among the 
supervisors, in regard to the site of the first 
penitentiary for the metropolis, Howard re- 
signed his office, and the plan consequently 
did not take effect. He however never altered 
the decided opinion which he had formed, in 
favour of a penitentiary system, and against 
the scheme of transportation which the Go- 
vernment had, in 1784, unhappily determined 
to adopt as a secondary punishment. Some 
years afterwards we find Lloward thus express- 
ing himself:—Such dreadful nurseries have 
been a principal cause of the increased num- 
ber of crimes, and the shocking destruction of 
our fellow-creatures. I am_ persuaded this 
would have been in a great measure pre- 
vented, if penitentiary houses had been built 
on the salutary spot fixed on at Islington by 
Dr. Fothergill and myself. The gentlemen 
whose continued opposition defeated the de- 
sign, and adopted the expensive, dangerous, 
and destructive scheme of transportation to 
Botany Bay, I leave to their own reflections 
upon their conduct.”—Brown’s Life of How- 
ard, p. 495. 
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people with whom you plant; and not only 
so, but it spoileth the plantation; for they 
will ever live like rogues and not fall to work, 
but be lazy and do mischief and spend vices 
tuals, and be quickly weary, and then certify 
over to their country to the discredit of the 
plantation.”* 

To colonists of such a description Lord 
Bacon has indeed bequeathed in yain the 
exhortation which follows :— 


‘© Let men make that profit of being in the 
wilderness that they have God always and his 
service before eyes !” 

It is, indeed, somewhat mortifying to 
reflect how little the judgments of these 
eminent men have been attended to: but 
on the other hand, there is something 
encouraging in finding my views supported 
by such authority. I have been loudly 
censured—I have been derided—for the 
part I have taken in this question: but 
were I much more sensitive to human ap- 
plause and censure than [ trust I have ever 
shown myself, [ could not but regard it as 
an honour to be censured and derided in 
company with a Bacon and a Howard. 
My own attention was forcibly called to 
this subject a good many years ago, from 
my observation of the effects of the trans- 
portation-system in my own neighbour- 
hood in Suffolk. I perceived the every 
way demoralizing tendencies of the system; 
which were more and more forced upon 
my notice in proportion as I extended my 
inquiries. I found the relatives and former 
neighbours of transported convicts receiving 
such favourable accounts of the situation of 
those convicts—sometimes true, and some- 
times false, but always alluring,—that the 
punishment (so called) of transportation 
had the effect of a bounty on crime, and 
the condition of the convict with light 
work, and not only plentiful but luxurious 
maintenance, could not but be regarded 
with envy by the poor labourer, who, with 
hard work and scanty food, was struggling, 
and often struggling in vain, to keep him- 
self and his family from the parish.t The 








* Essay 33; Of Plantations. 

+ “I question much, however,” (says Mr. 
Cunningham,) whether many English labour- 
ers live better than our convict servant here, 
whose weekly ration consists of a sufficiency 
of flour to make four quartern loaves at least ; 
of seven pounds of beef; two ounces of tea, 
one pound of sugar, and two ounces of to- 
bacco, with the occasional substitution of two 
or three quarts of milk daily for the tea and 
sugar allowance. Numbers of the English 
working poor would doubtless be happy to 
bargain for such a diet ; and thus their situa- 
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alluring descriptions given of the condition 
of the convicts, I ascertained to be in a 
great majority of cases, true; but in some 
instances very much the reverse: in both 
cases, however, they did give the same kind 
of description ; and the results were the 
same. For it unfortunately happens that, 
in reference to this subject, opposite causes 
produce the same eflects. Men wish for 
companions cither in enjoyment or in suf- 
fering; and whichever was the convict’s 
lot, (lot it might strictly be called, for it was 
generally the decision of chance)’ it was by 
an alluring description of it that he would 
be likely to induce others to join him. 
That these representations did produce their 
natural effect of leading to the commission 
of crimes in the hope of being transported, 
came to my knowledge in several instances ; 
and these I could not but suppose to be but 
few in comparison of those which did nol 
come to my knowledge. And I felt that it 
is no better than a mockery for any man 
to pray that he may not be “ led into temp- 
tation” if he is in any way a consenting 
party to a system which thus leads his bre- 
thren into temptation. ‘Then as to the re- 
turned convicts, all evidence from all quar- 
ters goes to show that, as a general rule, 
their characters are what might be expected 
to result from the voyage,—the life they 
lead in the colony,—the intermixture of 


tion might in these points be bettered, by 
their being arsgar’ upon an equality with con- 
vies!” ° © * ©The Irish convicts 
are more happy and contented with their situ- 
ation on board, than the English, although 
more loth to leave their country, even im- 
proved as the situation of the great body of 
them is by being thus removed,—numbers tell. 
ing me they had never been hi uf so well off in 
their lives before. It was most amusing to 
read the letters they sent to their friends on 
being fairly settled on board, {all such going 
through the surgeon’s hands,) none ever fail- 
ing to give a most circumstantial account of 
what the breakfast, dinner, and supper, con- 
sisted of; a minute list of the clothes sup- 
plied, and generally laying particular empha- 
sis on the important fact of having a blanket 
and bed to ‘my own self entirely,’ which 
seemed to be somewhat of a novelty by their 
many circumlocutions about it. One ob- 
served, in speaking of the ship, that ‘ Mr. 
Reedy’s parlour was never half so clane,’ 
while the burden of another was, ‘ Many a 
Mac in your town, if he only knew what the 
situation of a convict was, would not be long 
in following my example! thank God for the 
same! I never was better off in my life.’ ”— 
First Letter to Earl Grey, pages 71—73. 

* “Crime is not punished as crime, although 
certain criminals are treated with much seve- 
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all varieties of depraved characters,—and 
the other circumstances of their (misnamed) 
reformatory punishment ; and that they res 
turn home usually so hardened in every 
vice, that I verily believe if only five out 
of every fifty should come back, those five 
would bring home with them a mass of de- 
pravity, greater, and of a more infectious 
kind, than the whole fifty took out with 
them. These views were more and more 
confirmed the more I extended my inquiries ; 
which also brought under my notice the 
still more frightful results in respect of 
the penal settlements themselves, of our 
* shameful and unblessed ” system of colo- 
nizing. It has been sometimes urged, in 
palliation of it, that if we had not availed 
ourselves of the advantage of convict labour, 
we should never have had such flourishing 
colonies as we now boast of in New Hol- 
land. Such colonies as those, we assuredly 
should not have had: and if the alternative 
had been that we should have had none at 
all, better—far better—would it have been 
that the lands of New South Wales should 
have remained till the end of time in their 
primitive wildness,—better for the mother- 
country,—for the aborigines,—and for the 
settlers themselves,—that the whole region 
should have been swallowed up in the 
ocean, than that it should have been erected 
into such a monument of national folly and 
perversity, such a strong hold and seminary 
of wide- -spreading and permanent moral 
corruption, as it now exhibits. The sys- 
tem,—I mean the continued adherence to 
the system, has been defended on the au- 
thority of Mr. Pitt,—under whose admi- 
nistration it was established. But I cannot 
see how any one is authorized to assume 


rity. ~The question of colonial profit and loss 
mixes with the award of justice, A man is 
estimated by his capacity as a colonist, not by 
his crime asa felon. A clever servant is em- 
ployed as a steward or butler, regardless of 
the fact that he has been guilty of embezzle- 
ment. At the same time a boy who has stolen 
a fowl from a farm yard may be subjected to 
cruel servitude in a remote settlement. The 
servitude or slavery which is comprehended 
under the word ‘assignment,’ varies and must 
vary as slavery does, according to the temper 
and character of the master to whom the con- 
vict is assigned. The worst criminal may 
have the best master, and the most repentant 
may be driven into fresh offences by the op- 
pression of which he is the victim, and the 
profligacy of which he is the witness,” — Pa- 
pers relative to Transportation, &c. Session, 
1839. No. 582. Official Note, transmitted by 
S. M, Phillipps, Esq., to Sir G, Greu, Bart., 
p. 2. 
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that Mr. Pitt, if he were now living, and 
had the benefit of that experience whose 
results are now before us, would have still 
adhered to a plan which has long since been 
proved to have completely defeated all the 
objects he proposed from it. That the plan 
he adopted was an unwise one, and walikely 
to realize his hopes, and that it was adopted 
in disregard of the forebodings and warnings 
of Howard to that effect, does not warrant 
our concluding that the fulfilment of those 
forebodings would have had no effect on 
his mind. It was begun indeed in defiance 
of all reason; but it does not follow that 
he would have persevered in it in defiance 
of all experience. Forcibly struck with 
the frightful amount, and the continual 
and alarming increase of these evils, and 
also with the generally prevailing ignorance 
of their real character and extent, and the 
strange apathy with which they were usu- 
ally regarded, I felt myself called upon to 
use my best exertions, however feeble, to- 
wards awakening the public mind. I wrote 
first an article on the subject in the London 
Review,* which I afterwards reprinted in 
an appendix toa pamphlet in the form of a 
letter addressed (by permission) to Ear! 
Grey when Premier. This was follow: 
by a second letter on the same subject, in 
vindication of the views taken in the first; 
which were fully confirmed by the testi- 
mony of the very respondents who had 
undertaken to reply to them. And I sub- 
sequently made a communication in writing 
to the committee of the House of Commons 
which sat in the year 1838.+ When I see, 
my Lords, what efforts many of my clerical 
brethren have made and are making for the 
mitigation or extinction of negro slavery, 
without incurring the shadow of an accu- 
sation of departing from their professional 
character, and intermeddling improperly in 
secular matters, I feel convinced that no 
one who has any just and adequate notions 
on the present subject can possibly feel it 
strange or indecorous that a clergyman 
should be warmly interested in it. Taken 
as a system of slavery alone, though that is 
but one portion of the vast and complicated 
mass of evils belonging to the system—as 
a system of slavery, it is in many points 
worse than negro-slavery. The master of 
negro-slaves, most of whom probably have 





* This review appeared in 1829, and was 
continued only for two numbers, It had no 
connexion with any other reviews which have 
either formerly or subsequently appeared under 
the same title, 

+ Report, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 229. 
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been brought up in his family from child. 
hood, and none of whom are necessarily 
tainted with crime, has every moral induce- 
ment, if he is at all capable of good feel- 
ings, to treat them well; and at any rate, 
from having a permanent property in them, 
has at least the same pecuniary interest in 
their well-being as in that of his cattle. 
The master of convict-slaves, on the con- 
trary, has no permanent interest in them ; 
his sympathy with them, and indulgence 
of them will be found greatest (as has been 
proved in evidence,) when he himself be- 
ing a profligate character, makes them 
companions in debauchery or associates in 
crime; and the more licence and indul- 
gence is usually shown to the more de- 
sperate rufian where revengeful passions 
might be formidable. ‘Then indeed, and 
when the master happens to be of a timid 
disposition, and his servants daring and 
hardened characters, it appears that, (in 
remote situations especially) the relation 
between the master and servants — the 
gaoler and prisoners—is often very nearly 
reversed. In short, though it must be 
admitted that a community consisting of 
masters and slaves is bad, and that a na- 
tion of gaolers and prisoners—of criminals 
I may say, and executioners—is bad, the 
union of the two in one system—the sys- 
tem of punishing criminals by assigning 
them as slaves to labour for the benefit of 
private individuals, is incemparably the 
worst of all. Yet this, which is but one 
out of the many evils of the transportation 
system —the one which it has been at 
length resolved to put an end to—con- 
tinued to be carried on, in spite of all 
remonstrance—in spite of the fullest ex- 
posure of its noxious effects — for more 
than fifty years before the notorious truth 
was acknowledged and acted on!*  [ call 
your Lordships’ attention to the very slow 





* In many other subjects besides this, it is 
curious to observe how slowly and reluctantly 
men are induced to admit practically, and to 
act upon, conclusions of which their under- 
standing has been convinced, when habit and 
prejudice are opposed to them. It is a long 
process first to effect such a conviction; and 
when this is accomplished, the task is but half 
completed: their habits of thought and of 
action continue, by a kind of vis inertia, to 
move in the same course, till time and frequent 
repetition shall have rendered familiar to their 
minds the conclusions which reason has estab- 
lished. The words which Shakespere, in mere 
sportiveness, puts into the mouth of Dogberry, 
seem in some such cases to be literally appli- 
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progress which just notions on this subject 
have hitherto made, because there is much 
—very much—yet to be done, before a 
full remedy will have been applied to the 
abuses of our systems of secondary pun- 
ishment and of colonization ; and because 
I fear that our future progress will be no 
less deplorably slow, unless this House 
and the other branches of the Legislature 
are aroused to the importance of the sub- 
ject, and apply to the work of reforma- 
tion more energetically than heretofore. 
During the eleven years that I have been 
occupied in endeavouring to call public 
attention to the evils of our present sys- 
tem-—several other persons having in that 
time been exerting themselves in the same 
cause—it was by careless apathy chiefly, 
and never by even any apparent refutation 
that our efforts were resisted. Indeed it 
may be fairly regarded as at least a strong 


presumption in favour of the soundness of | 
phantom of his own raising. Colonel 


my views, that from first to last no state- 
ment and no argument I have adduced 


has ever been met, except by attributing | 
certain plan of a penitentiary, and of the 
| objections to it, as if it had been proposed 


to me something quite different from what 
I really did say, and, in many instances, 


the very reverse. Vague, general, charges | 
| ceeded on some rumour or conjecture ; for 


of exaggeration indeed have been thrown 
out, in reviews, and elsewhere, against 
the statements I have made; but even a 
slight examination will suffice to prove 
that I have kept on the safe side, and 
have made such statements as are not 
only borne out, but much more than 
borne out, both by the evidence before 
the committee of the other House, and 
even by the admission of the very advo- 
cates of the system.— With similar vague- 
ness of assertion it has been said, that the 
opponents of transportation ‘ have taken 
all their representations from one side.” 
This indeed, as far as [ am concerned, | 
must admit to be true. Nearly all the 
representations I have brought forward are 
indeed taken from one side; but that is 
not my own side. I was so anxious to 
keep clear of all danger, either of being 
unconsciously misled by prejudice, or of 
having prejudice or unfairness imputed to 
me, that I referred almost exclusively to 
the authority of persons decidedly favour- 
able to the system. In the two tracts 
published in the form of Letters to Earl 
Grey, the principal authorities referred to 


cable: “it hath been proved already that you 
are no better than stark knaves; and it will go 
near to be thought so shortly.” 
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in respect of matters of fact, were those of 
Mr. Cunningham, a surgeon of a convict- 
ship, who had expressed himself favoura- 
ble to the system of Penal Colonies, and 
of Colonel (now Sir George) Arthur, 
Dr. Ross, and Archdeacon Broughton, 
now Bishop of Australia; who all wrote 


_in'defence of the system, in reply to my 


first letter. All these, as well as the wit- 


| nesses before the committce, several of 


whom were by no means unfavourably 
disposed towards Penal-colonization, fur- 


'nished the very facts on which my conclu- 
| sions were based, And when any specific 
lreply has been attempted, — anything 
/more definite than general unsupported 


insinuations cf exaggeration or partiality 
-—it has invariably happened (as [ have 


already remarked) that something quite 


unlike anything I ever really said has been 


j attributed to me; and the advocate has 


then encountered and triumphed over a 


Arthur, for instance, in replying to my 
first pamphlet, enters into the details of a 


by him.* But in this he must have pro- 


in the publication which he had before him, 
not only this supposed plan is not to be 
found, but I had distinctly stated my rea- 
son for not recommending any plan, ex- 
cept that of appointing a commission to 
make enquiries with a view to ascertain 
what might be most eligible. And again, 
very lately, a representation had appeared 
in the newspapers (whether originating in 
a mistake of the reporters, or in a hasty 
credence given to some baseless rumour) of 
my having proposed a punishment — or 
rather a substitute for punishment—which 
would in effect be a bounty on crime. I 
am represented,—-and the report, however 
it arose, has been widely circulated—as 
proposing that each criminal on being 
convicted should, instead of suffering any 
punishment, be presented with a sum of 
money sufficient for his outfit and present 
maintenance, and should have a free pas- 
sage given him to any colony to which he 
may choose to go, asa free settler. And 
to prove that this would rather encourage 
than deter criminals, a good deal of un- 
necessary ingenuity was expended, which 
only placed in a stronger point of view 





* See second Letter to Earl Grey : pp. 98 
—105. 
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the extravagance of the supposition that I, 
or any one in his senses, could really have 
made so absurd a proposal! I will now 
take the liberty of very briefly laying before 
your Lordships what I really did say. 
After having in all my publications dwelt 
earnestly on one (among many) of the 
great defects of the transportation-system, 
that it does not deter, but rather allures 
men, as appearing likely to put them in a 
better condition than that of many a poor 
labourer at home.* I remarked (in the 
letter transmitted to the Transportation 
Committee) that 


“Under a reformed system of secondary 
punishment (supposing transportation abo- 
lished) it strikes me as desirable, with a view 
to the preservation from a return to evil 
courses of persons released from penitentiaries, 
&c., after the expiry of their punishment, that 
such as may have indicated a disposition to 
reform, should be, at their own desire, fur- 
nished with means of emigrating to various 
colonies, British or foreign, in which they 
may mix, not with such men as their old asso- 
ciates in crime, but with respectable persons, 
unacquainted with their past history, and may 
thus be enabled, as the phrase is, to £ turn 
over a new leaf.’ This of course implies, that 
they should not emigrate in a body to any one 
place, and-as a distinct class. For juvenile 
offenders, the same course would perhaps be 
even still more suitable. The colonies which 
should be specially excluded, should be (at least 
for fifty years to come) New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land; evidently the most unfit 
places in the world for a half-reclaimed offender, 
We have surely made trial long enough of that 
system of moral homecpathy, which seeks to 
cure a man of vice by putting him in the way 
of acquiring fresh vice. Surely a physician 
would be reckoned insane who should send a 
patient convalescent from ague, and in danger 
of relapse, into the Lincolnshire fens for the 
complete re-establishment of his health.’’+ 


Your Lordships will observe that the 
whole of the suggestion here thrown out, 
has reference to persons “ released after 
the expiracy of their punishment;” and 
that I am speaking of a special favour to 
such of them (perhaps 20 or 30 per cent.) 
as may have given proofs of “‘ a disposition 
to reform.” If release after punishment, and 
release without punishment, are the same, 
and if a “ bounty on crime,” and a bounty 
on reformation, be equivalent, then I am 
certainly guilty of the absurdity with which 
I] have been charged. But if the reverse 
of this be the truth, then I must contend 





* See my first Letter to Earl Grey, pp. 3,70, 
71, 136, &e. &e. 
t Report, vol. ii, Appendix, p. 302, 
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that it is some presumption in favour of 
the soundness of my views, to find the 
mode in which almost exclusively they 
are controverted, is by representing them 
as the opposite of what they really are. 
Although, however, I never was guilty of 
the absurdity of proposing that criminals 
should be rewarded, or should be left un- 
punished, I never undertook to decide 
what kind of secondary punishment should 
be substituted for transportation, or even 
that any one should be adopted in all 
cases alike.* The opponents of trans- 
portation are indeed constantly met by 
the inquiry, ‘“ what would you  substi- 
tute?” as the sole and sufficient defence 
of the existing system ;—as if it followed 
as a matter of course that we are to per- 
severe in a system which has been proved 
to have failed, and more than failed, in 
every point, and has been shown to be the 
very worst of all, unless some one is ready 
to shew which is the best of all. I did 
not presume to determine at once so im- 
portant and difficult a question as this ; 
but I pointed out the necessity of taking 
steps to have a determination made after 
due investigation. I well knew that those 
who were—from whatever causes—re- 
solved to adhere to the existing system, 
and yet conscious that it could not be vin- 
dicated, would resort to the question of 
‘‘ what would you ‘ substitute !’”’ merely 
with a view to raise objections (which may 
always be done,) against any plan that 
may be proposed ; there being, from the 
nature of the case, none that can be ex- 
empt from objections: while those again 
who might ask the same question in good 
faith, from a real wish to see the most 
effectual reform introduced,—these would 
not fail to see the importance of a regular 
and careful inquiry. After having shewn, 
therefore, by irrefragable proofs, that the 
existing system was defeating all the ob- 
jects proposed by it,—angmenting all the 
evils it was meant to diminish,—and doing 
unspeakable mischief in various ways be- 
sides, I thought a fair case for inquiry at 
least had been made out; and | recom- 
mended the appointment of some kind of 
properly authorised commission for ex- 
amining and reforming our secondary 
punishments. And yet it has actually 
been sometimes alleged as an objection to 
my views, that in the eight years which 





* See first Letter to Earl Grey, pp. 10, 12, 
43, 44; also second letter to Earl Grey, p. 111, 
et seq. 
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have elapsed since my first pamphlet was 
published, I have never brought forward 
any plan for an unexceptionable system of 
secondary punishment: that is, that | 
have not undertaken to supersede such a 
commission, and to dispense with such an 
investigation as [had myself recommended, 
and shewn to be necessary. Something 
very nearly approaching to what I ven- 
tured to recommend, has, I am happy to 
say, been done; first in the appointment 
of a committee of the other House, which 
has brought before the public so much 
important information; appalling indeed 
and disgusting in its character, but yet 
valuable, as a chart of shoals and whirl- 
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pools to a mariner;—and subsequently | 
° . ee ee) 
by the appointment of the commission for | 


inquiry respecting the constabulary force, 
These commissioners have of course been 
led to examine into all the causes which 
tend to the increase, or again to the pre- 
vention and suppression of crime; and | 
take this opportunity of observing, that as 
Government deserves credit for instituting 
that commission, so do the Commission- 
ers, for the way in which they appear to 
be discharging their duty. Their first 
report—-which most of your Lordships 
probably have seen, as it was published 
about a year ago, (and a second is, | un- 
derstand, shortly to appear)—their first 
report seems to me one of the most im- 
portant documents ever laid before the 
public. I cannot indeed call it an agree- 
able book to read; but it is interesting — 
painfully interesting ; and not only highly 
instructive, but, in one respect, consola- 
tory, in the midst of its most painful de- 
tails; inasmuch as it shews plainly how 
great a proportion of crime is attributable 
to a want of those preventive measures 
which (as is also made evident by the 


same document) might easily be intro- | 


Let but the suggestions of the | 


Commissioners on this point be adopted, | sells his life, can calculate on a career of 


| tive or six years’ impunity in towns, and 


duced. 


—suggestions which indeed must occur 


spontaneously to every intelligent reader | 


of the facts detailed—and we may reason- 
ably hope for such a diminution of of- 
fences as will not only prove a vast bene- 
fit to the nation in other ways, but also 
greatly lessen the existing difficulties as to 
the disposal of convicts, both during and 
after their term of punishment. That pre- 
vention is better than punishment, and 
that punishment is justifiable only as a 
means of prevention, is indeed universally 
admitted; but I doubt whether we in 
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general sufficiently estimate the advant- 
age in point of policy, and not merely of 
humanity and morality, of strict and judi- 
cious preventive measures over the denun- 
ciation of the most formidable penalties : 
| mean, the more effectual promotion of 
the ends of justice, by any measures which 
tend to shorten the probable career of 
impunity to an offender, than by the 
severity of the punishment in which that 
career terminates. The hope of even tem- 
porary impunity disarms even capital 
punishment of its terrors. It is the moral 
certainty of a speedy check that operates 
to deter. Dangers, however great, when 
they are contingent, and probably re- 
mote, have wonderfully little influence ; 
especially on thoughtless uncalculating 
minds, bent on present enjoyment; which 
is just the description of those most ex- 
posed to the temptations to crime. When 
the occupation of an habitual offender is 
simply a dangerous one, it is so far, putting 
moral considerations apart—on a par with 
that of soldiers and satlors, and of persons 
engaged in many unwholesome trades, 
Some of these last afford the most striking 
illustration, The soldier, indeed, or the 
sailor, not unfrequently escapes through 
all his perils, and attains to a comfortable 
old age; but the Sheffield knife-grinders, 
and some others engaged in equally un- 
wholesome occupations, have a moral cer- 
tainty of death by a painful disease before 
they reach the age of thirty-five or forty ; 
and yet for the extra ten or fifteen shil- 
lings per week wages, men are always to 
be found ready to expose themselves to 
this—not risk, but certainty—of prema- 
ture death. We cannot therefore expect 
that any denunciation of punishment, 
even capital, will be effectual, as long as 
our preventive system is so defective, that 
a thief, while gaining double or treble the 
sum for which the Sheffield manufacturer 


probably double of that in the country.’ 


* The following passage is extracted from a 
private letter lately addressed to me by Edwin 
Chadwick, Esq. ;—‘* In reference to any new 
Commission for the investigation of the avail- 
able secondary punishments, I think we have 
investigated them as far any commission is 
likely to investigate them with profit. We 
(the Constabulary Force Commissioners) shall 
recommend the separate system of imprison- 
ment. But amidst a population where the 
appetites for immediate indulgence are 
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It is hopeless to attempt repressing crime 
by any modifications of punishment, 
without such a systematic, well arranged 
ynd vigorous system of police, as_ shall 
cut off in a great degree the hope of es- 
eaping detection. Much however as is to 
be hoped from the labours of the Com- 
missioners, if their recommendations are 
energetically acted on, it is plain that no 
other preventive measures can supersede 
the necessity of punishments; indeed, all 
other measures must be backed as it were, 
and supported by the denunciation of pu- 
nishments as a last resort. All police re- 
gulations must proceed on that supposi- 
tion. And that the secondary punish- 
ments which we do retain, should not be 
(whatever system we may _ ultimately 
adopt), any modification of transportation 


strong; where, for two, three, or five pounds, 
or the means of two or three days drunken- 
ness, volunteers are found for forlorn hopes 
and narrow chances of escape; where, for 
thirty or thirty-six shillings a week wages, or 
ten or fifteen shillings extra to spend in drink, 
men will undertake such deleterious manu- 
facturing processes as those of the Sheffield 
knife-grinders, with the certainty of death of 
a painful kind before they are thirty-six, or 
within a very few years—amidst such a po- 
pulation, where, from the absence of preven- 
tive measures, a man who can get only 
eighteen or twenty shillings a week by severe 
labour, rising early and toiling late and mo- 
notonously, may as a thief get double the sum, 
and enjoy a career of four or five years in 
towns, and probably double that extent of 
career and profit in the country, (as might be 
shown by reference to the first portions of 
the evidence in the Constabulary Force Re- 
port, par. 4, 6, 10, 11,) it appears to me 
hopeless to expect that any considerable effect 
is to be obtained by any probable refinement 
of punishment. ‘ You have been punished 
repeatedly, and in various forms ; is there no 
hopes of your reformation?’ said an acquaint- 
ance of mine in France to a thief who was 
about to quit a prison. ‘ Look you,” said the 
thief; ‘Lam by trade atailor. Asa tailor | 
earn three francs a day. As a thief, I keep 
myself within the bounds of moderation (je me 
range), but I get not less than thirty francs a 
day, Would you be honest for that?’ My 
acquaintance was silenced by the reply. I 
think I have heard, that when Baxter, viewing 
the strength of temptation, saw a thief go to 
execution, he used to exclaim, ‘ But for the 
grace of God, there goes Richard Baxter.’ I 
think we should dwell on the enormity of the 
daily offence of ¢ leading men into temptation’ 
by the neglect of preventive measures. As to 
their practicability, see par. 198 of the First 
Constabulary Force Report. See also par. 
65.” 
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to penal colonies—of that system which 
for half a century has been bringing dis- 
grace upon us, and such complicated mis- 
chiefs upon the colonies and upon other 
nations as well as our own, is a conclusion 
which [ can hardly understand any man’s 
failing to draw from the evidence, or even 
any twenty or any ten pages of it taken 
at random, which was given before the 
committee.* I cannot but hope, there. 
fore, that is not the deliberate and fixed 
resolution of Ministers to stop at the abo- 
lition of the assignment-system, and to 
persevere ina plan which is acknowledged 
even in the official document which re- 
commends it, to ‘* leave the main evil of 
transportation in full vigour,” the plan of 
transporting convicts to Norfolk Island 
and Tasman’s peninsula, and at the ter- 
mination of their sentence, when they 
are (as is fully proved in evidence, 
and indeed admitted in the very same 
document,t) — far more incurably har- 


* It has been urged, in favour of the sys- 
tem, that the French are designing to adopt 
it. That nation certainly are sometimes in 
danger of being led into ill-considered mea- 
sures by their eagerness for “ ships, colonies, 
and commerce ;” but in the present case they 
are more to be excused for concluding that 
we should not have so long persevered in a 
system that was not beneficial, than we are, 
for having thus persevered against experience. 
And we deserve additional blame for having 
thus set a bad example to others ; whose rash 
imitation of it may perhaps (besides the evil 
done to themselves and to the rest of the 
world) be eventually the means of leading to 
a war between the two countries. 

Some French writers, however, there are, 
who, having made the needful inquiries, have 
perceived and exposed the erroneousness of 
the system of penal colonies See, for in- 
stance, De Beaumont § De Tocqueville, Du 
Systéme Penitentiaire aux Etats-Unis, §c., Ap- 
pendix : Des Colonies Penales, chap, 1, 2, 3. 

+t The evidence taken by the Committee 
fully establishes the fact that the dread of 
Norfolk Island has not deterred from crime,-- 
that many have returned there very shortly 
after discharge,—that it has had no reforma- 
tory effect, but has operated rather as the 
reverse of a preventive of crime. See Exa- 
minations of Dr, Ullathorne, Rept. vol. ii. p. 
14; Major Wright, do. p. 130; the Right 
Rev. Dr. Polding, Rept. vol. ii. App. p. 266, 
and the Rev. H. T. Stiles, do. p. 267. The 
last-mentioned witness thus sums up his opin- 
ion;—* The effect, then, of banishment to 
Norfolk Island, as a preventive of crime in 
this colony, I conceive to be of the least as- 
signable value possible. One reason why 
these effects are no greater than they are is 
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dened and corrupted than they were ori- 
ginally, to Jet them loose on the Aus- 
tralian colonies, so as to keep up a con- 
tinual stream of fresh pollution flowing 
into a community which we have already 
so shockingly contaminated. To persevere, 
I say, knowingly and deliberately in thus 
creating a profligate nation, and by con- 
tinual fresh supplies making and keeping 
it from generation to gencration the most 
hopelessly corrupt community that ever 
the sun shone upon, would be a national 
crime and folly which I do trust there is 
too much good feeling and good sense 
among us to endure. ‘To enter into all 
the details of the particulars which shew 
what sort of a population that of a Penal 
colony is, would be no less superfluous 
than tedious; as these are already before 
the public in the minutes of the evidence 
heard by the committee. but a tolerably 
correct notion may be formed, by simply 
referring to some of the population returns 
which have been made. It appears that 
in 1836 the population of New South 
Wales was 77,000; of which about 28,000 
were actual convicts under sentence, and 
about 17,000 emancipists, tiat is, con- 
victs whose terms had expired; so that 
there were only about 32,000—little more 
than two-fifihs of the whole population, 
who had not been convicts; and even of | 
these a considerable proportion are, of | 
course, the children of convicts. But! 
further, when we remember that the po- 
pulation return of 77,000 is inclusive of 
children, and that all the convicts and | 
emancipists are adults, the real state of | 
society will appear still more shocking, 
for supposing that of the 77,000 about 
17,000 were children, and considering 
that the free emigrants are in a great 
part young married people, the adult po- 
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sufficiently obvious. The punishment is not 


visible in this colony, and therefore does not 
operate very powerfully in terrorem, My own 
district affords me an illustration of this 
truth. Two or three young men from the 
currying have within no very long space of 
time been transported to Norfolk Island; one 
of them is named Allsop, and was sent for 
catt!e-stealing ; but the same crime is, to say 
the least, as common in the district as ever; 
it is committed without reflecting upon All- 
sop’s case, for he being out of sight, is also 
out of remembrance.’”’? The testimonies above 
cited, taken together, go far to confirm the 
expression quoted in the official paper, p. 9, 
*¢ When a man comes to this island he loses 
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pulation will be reduced to 60,000, of 
which 45,000 are cither convicts, or eman- 
cipists—so that a community is thus ex- 
hibited, of which three-fourths have been 
convicted felons! And when to this is 
added the circumstance that it appears 
the proportion of males to females among 
the convicts is six to one, and in the back 
settlements of the colony, seventeen to 
one, the consequences are such as may 
be faintly conceived, but cannot be, in 
this place described. The unutterable hi- 
cenliousness prevailing among both sexes, 
as may be collected from many parts of 
the evidence, exceeds, if possible, even 
what might have been anticipated fiom 
the collection together of such a multi- 
tude and variety of profligate characters, 
so much outnumbering the sounder parts 
of the population. In bringing forward, 
on several oceasions these facts—painful 
facts certainly, but, since facts they are, 
most important to be pressed on the at- 
tention both of Government and of indi- 
viduals, I have been accused of calumnia- 
ting the colonists—of casting injurious 
imputations on their character, on slight 
and insufficient grounds. ut let it be 
observed, that I have never spoken but of 
the general character of the society, which 
I have described as it is represented by 
the testimony—the uncontradicted testi- 
mony—of numerous eye-witnesses. | have 
never cast any censure on individuals. | 
have never expressed—I have never had— 
any doubt that there are individuals in 
those colonies of perfectly unblemished 
character, who have preserved—and it is 
greatly to their honour—themselves, and 
what is much more still, their families, 
untainted by the surrounding neighbour- 
hood—by what Sir Francis Forbes, no 
unfriendly witness, describes as ‘‘ the most 
contaminating community in the world.” * 
It is of that community, and of its general 
tone of morals and manners,t that I have 
always been speaking. That it contains 

* Evidence, vol. i. p. 89. 

+ The moral state of society in the penal 
colonies is described by the Transportation 
Committee under the fourth head of their in- 
quiry. See Report, pages 23 to 33. See 
also Evidence of Mr. John Russell, vol. ii. 
p- 49—62. of Jolin Barnes, esq. vol. ii. p. 46— 
49; of Dr. Ullathorne, vol. ii. p. 14—24, &e. 
Also Captain Mackonochie’s separate Report 
on Van Dieman’s Land, and Mr. Justice 
Burton’s Charge, Appendix to Transp. Re- 
port, vol, i. p. 289. These wiinesses, witli- 
out citing more, will be found fully sufficient 
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worthy and truly respectable individuals, 
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in the colony of that description, be they 
many or few, will, instead of being dis- 
pleased, be gratified by the course I am 
pursuing. 
not shrink from that course, though it 


were to be censured by all the colonists, | 
or by all mankind, [ am convinced that | 


the truly respectable settlers, and all who 


have the best interests of-the colonies at | 


heart, must concur with me in this matter. 
I say this, because it is evident from the 
very uature of the case. There may indeed, 
be men who are what is called ‘ respect- 
able,” in point of fortune or station, who 
may be influenced by views (though to 
me these seem mistaken views, even in 
respect of pecuniary profit and loss) of 
their own immediate interest, to wish for 
a continued importation of convicts. But 
for a man, respectable in point of real 
moral worth, to wish for a continuance 
of the system which has already made the 
community he lives in the most contami- 
nating community in the world, would be 
a contradiction in terms. Such a man 
cannot but wish,on the contrary, for its 
purification, by the stoppage of that foul 


stream, and the influx of emigrants of 


good character in their stead. And it is 
manifest that there cannot be a greater 
impediment, in every way, both to the 
emigration of honest labourers, and to the 
influence of those who do arrive on the 
tone of society, than coutinual fresh addi- 
tions of peop'e of tainted character. It is, 
therefore, I say, impossible but that all the 
really worthy,* pure and upright individuals 
in the colonies, be they many or few, 
must prefer a moral to an immoral popu- 





to show how truly Sir F, Forbes characterised 
the state of society. 

* In some of the newspaper reports, the 
word “ wealthy ’’ was, by mistake, substituted 
for “ worthy,’’? The difference is of no small 
importance in all countries, but in none, per- 
haps, more important than in the colonies in 
question, It is well known that among the 
emancipated convicts are to be found indivi- 
duals who have accumulated very large for- 
tunes, and the transportation report gives an 
account of one who possessed 40,000/. per 
annum. See evidence of Dr, Lang, Report. 
vol. i, p. 254; and of Mr Mudie, ditto, 
p- 112. The means by which the wealth was 
in this instance acquired, were principally by 
keeping a public-house, to which dissolute 
emancipist farmers were enticed, and where 
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I never doubted; and what is more, | am | 
perfectly confident that all the individuals 


_has suffered so grievously, 


Although, therefore, I should | 
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lation, and must consequently be disposed 
rather to thank than to blame me, for la- 
bouring to put a stop to the evil from 
which the character of their community 
But docu- 
ments have lately been produced emanating 
from persons, some of them holding high 
stations in the colony of New South Wales, 
advocating the continuance of the assign- 
ment-system, and representing the state 
of society as totally the reverse of what I 
have described, and what has hitherto 
been generally believed: and on the 
strength of these documents, (without 
auy reference whatever to the evidence 
before the committee, or any notice of 
of such a committee having ever sat) | 
have been held up to censure as rashly 
bringing injurious and groundless charges 
against the colony. And what is truly as- 
tonishing, I have been spoken of as hav- 
ing hastily given credence to some un- 
known private informant, nobody knows 
who! My Lords, I need hardly repeat 
that I have all along referred and appealed 
to the evidence given—the evidence of 
about twenty-four persons—before a com- 
mittee of the other House ;—to the re- 
port of that committee, and to sundry 
other printed and published documents 
containing the testimony, among others, of 
some of the principal persons who now 
come forward to give an opposite repre- 
sentation.* The language of reprobation 
in which I have spoken is certainly in it- 
self strong, but much, very much stronger 
}language would have been fully justified 
by the evidence adduced ; as any one may 
leasily see by even a slight glance at that 
evidence. But if we are to believe the 
| documents brought forward of late (too 
late, it may well be said) by the defenders 





they were in the habit of remaining for days 
together in a state of intoxication, On re- 
covering their senses, the farmers found them- 
selves charged sums exceeding their means of 
payment. Thus they fell into the power of 
their host, and were obliged to return to his 
house, from time to time, till the debts be- 
came such as to enable him to dispossess 
them of their estates, and he had thus actually 
become the proprietor of a great portion of the 
cultivated land of the colony. In this sort of 
way, it appears that not only the emancipist 
referred to, but many others, have acquired 
great wealth, 

* See particularly the charge of Mr, Justice 
Burton to the jury of the supreme court at 
oe Transp. Report, vol. i, Appendix p, 
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of the system, we must conclude all that 
evidence given in 1837, and again in 
1838—by persons of various stations and 
professions, and of various opinions also 
as to the subject in question—we must 
conclude all this concurrent testimony to 
have been from first to last a series of 
falsehood and misrepresentation. This is 
rather a strange supposition, but far more 
strange, that if this were so, all this evi- 
dence should have remained for so long a 
time unrefuted and uncontradicted. The 
committee sat first in 1837; the evidence 
was published, and must have found its 
way to Australia—to the very place from 
which materials for refutation, had there 
been such, might have been supplied. It 
sat again in the following year; a fresh 
body of evidence was published, and sub- 
sequently a report referring to that evi- 
dence—all this has been before the public 
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for nearly two years, and great part of it | 


much longer; yet in all that time, not 
even an attempt has been made to invali- 
date the testimony of the witnesses. But 
now, at the eleventh hour, without any 
disproof, or even any notice at all of that 
testimony, statements and descriptions 
utterly at variance with the whole of it are 


boldly produced, and unhesitating assent 


to them demanded. If the severest cen- 
sure would have been due to me, as it 
certainly would, for rashly and on slight 
grounds making such representations as | 
did make, what censure du those deserve 
(if there were any such persons) who 
knowing or believing that all the evidence 
given was a tissue of fabrication and ca- 
lumnious misrepresentation, yet left it 
undetected, unrefuted, uncontradicted ? 
Month after month, and year after year, 
all this evidence was before the public; 
and yet those who now assume that the 
whole of it is a mass of falsehood, and 
pass heavy censnres on any one who has 
given credit to it, never offered themselves 
as witnesses—never brought forward wit- 
nesses before the committee—never, when 
the evidence was published, put forth any 
attempt at disproof or denial of the testi- 
mony given, though some of them must 
have seen their own written statements 
cited as part of that testimony. But in 
fact no one of common sense can doubt 
that the evidence would have been dis- 


proved long since, had it been capable of 


disproof; and that all who are really well 
acquainted with the facts are well aware 
that it is perfectly true, And when they 
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reproach and stigmatize as a libeller one 
who states what that unimpeached evi- 
dence has proved to be the truth, let any 
fair-minded man judge against which 
party the charge of calumny will lie.* I 
have met with some persons, however, 
who set light by all such evidence, and 


| who seem to take for granted that a Par- 


liamentary committee must of course be 
partial, and that all their examinations 


jand the testimony of all their witnesses, 
‘must flow down the current of that par- 
| tiality. 


And accordingly, in the present 
case, because the committee was called 


for by persons having a bias unfavourable 


io transportation, and the hon. Barouet 


_who sat as chairman was disposed to dis- 


approve of the system, it is assumed that 


' ali the evidence taken is to be regarded as 
|ex-parte evidence—as designed to make 


out the best possible case against penal 

*< It is about four years (viz. in 1834) 
since the article appeared in the London Re- 
view, on the second edition of Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s book, Other evidence to the same 
effect had been still longer before the public. 
Why then did no one, long ago, step forth to 
denounce these witnesses as pernicious slan- 


' derers 3 which they must be, if their statements 


are untrue? Why did those who had the 
best opportunities of knowing the truth, suffer 
such malicious misrepresentations to circulate 
all that time, uncontradicted ? The answer is 
obvious, because the inferences from these 
had not from the first been insisted on, and 
pressed on the public attention, As soon as 
the conclusions are drawn, then it is that it is 
found out, for the first time, that the premises 
are false. The evidence, it seems, might have 
remained for ever uncontradicted, had not [ 
and others pointed out the obvious deductions 
from it. And why, again, is there even now 
no disproof offered of this evidence /—no at- 
tempt to impugn it except by bare unsup- 
ported denial? The obvious answer is, be- 
cause it is true—too true to be disproved ; and 
yet too conclusive to be admitted,—Second 
Letler to Earl Grey, pp. 65, 66. And let it 
be remembered, that three years subsequent 
to the publication of the above passage (during 
which interval no attempt at refutation was 
made) the first committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed, thus giving a new 
opportunity and call to those who might be 
willing and able to impugn what had been al- 
leged. But instead of any thing of this kind 
all that came out before that committee tended 
to confirm those allegations, Yet, after the 
lapse of another interval of three years, the 
advocates of penal colonies are not ashamed 
to come forward, in the face of all evidence, 
and of their own tacit admissions, to censure 
me as bringing rash aud unfounded charges. 
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colonies, by exaggerating on the one side 
and suppressing on the other. That the 
very reverse of this is the fact, I can bear 
testimony, from having not only read the 
evidence, but been present at several of 
the examinations; and any who has 
looked into even a portion of the pub- 
lished documents is competent to confirm 
my testimony. Not only were several 
witnesses examined who were evidently 
anxious to give as favourable an impres- 
sion as possible of the existing system, 
but several members of the committee ex- 
erted themselves (I am far from blaming 
them for it, for I think their exertions 
were laudable) as advocates for the penal 
colonies; endeavouring to elicit every- 
thing that might place them in a favorable 
point of view, and to detect any exag- 
gerations or misstatements on the oppo- 
site side. That the result was to expose 
the whole system and every part of it, as a 
complete and most lamentable failure, is 
to be attributed solely to the irresistible 
force of truth when brought to light by 
open investigation, The system was 
proved at once to be incapable of vindica- 
tion, as soon as the facts were made 
known. But as to the committee, what- 
ever bias there existed in it, as a body, 
Of this 
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was rather on the opposite side. 
any one may satisfy himself by inspecting 


the report. It is, as a whole a clear, well 
written, and masterly document, exhibiting 
the natural results of the evidence taken ; 
based on and atising out of that evidence. 
and resting all its conclusions and all its 
recommendations, with one or two excep- 
tions, on the facts elicited, and not on 
gratuitous assumptions or unauthorized 
conjectures. The exceptions I allude to 
are, the recommendation to encourage the 
emigration of free labourers to the penal 
colonies while still receiving annual supplies 
of convicted felons;* and again, the re- 
commendation of continuing to maintain 
penal establishments in the colonies.t If 
any will take the pains to compare with 
the evidence given, the report generally, 
and also these particular portions of it, 
he will plainly see, that while the general 
tenor of it is fully in accordance with the 
facts proved, and is logically deduced 
from them, these particular recommenda- 
tions on the contrary are quite unwarranted 
by the evidence, and, indeed, wholly at 





* Report, p. 35. 
+ Report, pp. 43, 44, 
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variance with it. Now, these portions of 
the report were introduced, against the 
judgment, as is understood, of the chair- 
man, but, of course, in conformity with 
that of the majority of the committee; 
whose bias, therefore, as far as there was 
any bias, was manifestly not towards the 
conclusions which the evidence tended to 
establish. Let any one, I say, but com- 
pare the two documents together, and he 
will be struck with the contrast between 
the two portions of the report I have been 
alluding to. ‘The one part,—the main 
body of the report—seems to spring na- 
turally out of the evidence like a tree 
growing from itsown roots: the other part 
looks like a graft, with totally different 
foliage and fruit, brought from elsewhere, 
and inserted into the stock :— 


* Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma,” 


I have said that the recommendation of 
sending out free emigrants into the penal 
colonies, while they are continually re- 
ceiving from Norfolk Island, or elsewhere, 
fresh supplies of emancipated convicts, Is 
not borne out by the evidence, but is 
directly at variance with the conclusions 
that evidence would naturally dictate. To 
prove as fully as might be done the truth 
of this assertion, would be to cite the 
greater part of each witness’s testimony. 
They almost entirely concur in giving such 
a representation of the moral condition of 
that community, as to shew, that even if 
the importation of criminals be stopped 
from this day forward, still the task of 
regenerating such a society by the infusion 
of better materials, would be a most deli- 
cate and difficult task; requiring to be 
undertaken with the most deliberate and 
systematic care, lest in addition toa failure 
in the object proposed, we should increase 
the very evil to be remedied ; — lest, 
instead of improving the colony, we should 
contaminate the emigrants. But if into a 
society in so unsound a state, and on 
which, ‘* with all appliances and means 
to boot,” it is so difficult to effect a moral 
cure, the seeds of fresh disease are to be 
continually brought, by the annual impor- 
tation of a new set of liberated criminals, 
then, to think of bringing the colony into 
a healthy state by enticing honest labourers 
to settle there, does seem most preposter- 
ous. As well might any one think to purify 
one of the London sewers through which 
a continued stream of filth is flowing, by 
pouring in from time to time some cupfulls 
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of pure water. Yet I have been by some | 
persons severely censured, and even taxed 
with inconsistency, for complaining of the | 
bad state of society in the penal colonies, 
and yet discouraging the emigration 
thither of respectable persons; which is 
the only mode, I have been told, of what 
is called “swamping the felonry,”—of 
giving a new character to the society—of 
converting, one might say, into sound 
wine, a cask full of vinegar by adding a little 
souud wine to it. And hopes and expec- | 
tations have been expressed that the advice 
I have given to those who have consulted 
me as to the place to which they should 
emigrate, will not be listened to. Perhaps | 
my efforts may prove unsuccessful. Some | 
persons indeed have been influenced by | 
my advice; but neither in this nor in any 

other point, can I expect to prevent all the 

evil, and accomplish all the good, that I 

could wish. At all events, however, I, 
shall have cleared my own conscience, by 
the endeavour; nor will | ever while I live, 
relax my endeavours, at any man’s bidding. | 
Yor howcould | have enjoyed a clear con- | 
science, — how could | have lain down 
peaceably in my bed, if I had incurred the | 
responsibility of inducing an emigrant of | 
good character to expose himself, and, 
perhaps, a family of innocent children, to 
the frightful risks of such a moral pesti- | 
lence? What ought | to have said, when 
my advice was asked by persons disposed 
to emigrate? Should 1 have described | 
the state of things in a penal colony in 
their true colours, and still recommended 
emigration to such a colony? Should | 
have told them in plain terms, go by all, 
means, to settle in such a neighbourhood as | 
in any part of Europe would blast a man’s 

character if he were known to have lived in | 
it ;—one, compared with which the foulest 
haunts of debauchery and crime in this me- 
tropolis are decentand respectable: to go to | 
acountry in which three-fifths of yourneigh- | 
bours, including some of the wealthiest, | 
will be convicted criminals, and a consi- | 
derable portion of the remainder, the chil_. 
dren of such ; and into which an annual re- | 
inforcement of hardened villains is poured 

by hundreds and by thousands: where | 
you will have around you thieves and | 
ruffians, and the vilest of prostitutes, such | 
characters being not at all confined to the | 
meanest situations; but a large proportion | 
of rich tradesmen and farmers, inn-keepers, 

policemen, jurymen, schoolmasters, being 

convicted felons; where such monstrous ! 
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licentiousness as in this country could not 
be spoken of, from its being too horribly 
disgusting, is among them hardly spoken 
of, perhaps from its being too common to 


| be noticed; where the servants you may 


engage, besides plundering you of pro- 
perty, will be likely to combine,—the males 
and the females,—to corrupt your innocent 
children* im a way too shocking to de- 


scribe; your children, who will also be 


early familiarized in every other way to 
such language and such scenes as are the 


/most polluting to the youthful mind, and 


who will probably receive the rudiments of 
education from some convicted swindler ? 
Should I have told these plain truths (for 
they are established, and much more than 
established by the evidence), and _ still 
have advised the emigrant to go, as a 
forlorn hope, as it were, against this strong 
hold of depravity, and to sacrifice himself 
by way of helping to fill the ditch before 


}the fortress, while fresh supplies of de- 


praved characters are incessantly pouring 
in from another quarter? No; that would 
not have been a promising course for 
1 ought rather, I sup- 
pose, to have imitated the proceedings of 
some agents, who, I am sorry to say, are 


i) going about the country distributing tracts 
that profess to describe these colonies, and 


circulating in every way such accounts as 
most to entice men to emi- 


[ should have dwelt, I 


* See evidence, vol. ii., p. 55, 56, (Mr. Rus- 
sell’s.) See also vol. i., p. 96, for an account 


If I 
were knowingly to recommend any one to take 
as a servant a man whom I believed likely to 
assail his master with the knife of the midnight 
assassin, 1 should be deemed almost an acces- 
But it would have been 
meritorious, it seems, to recommend a man to 


| settle in a neighbourhood where hardly a ser- 


vant can be found who could in this country 
obtain a character ;—where a master is torn to 
pieces by his female servants at noon-day ! 

t One of these tracts printed at Exeter, and 
industriously circulated by an emigration- 
agent there, after mentioning several other 
colonies, all of which are greatly disparaged 
in comparison of New South Wales, proceeds 
to describe this last in glowing colours, not 
only in respect of soil and climate, but in all 
that pertains to its literary, moral, and reli« 
gious character, and its ‘‘manners and cus- 
toms,’’ which are, it is remarked, “ the same 
as in England ;” and then sums up a most 
alluring description by adding (what certainly 
is more than could be said with truth of Eng« 
Jand) that “the wild dogs are the only source 
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suppose, on the fertility of the soil,—or 
the salubrity of the elimate,—or the ample 
wages paid for labour; and have sup- 
pressed all notice of anything objection- 
able in the moral condition of the popula- 
tion! For such, I grieve to say, is the 
character of the tracts I have alluded to: 
such are the delusive arts by which inno- 
cent females and honest and industrious 
labourers have been entrapped, and well- 
meaning and benevolent, but incautious 
persons among the gentry have been drawn 
in to countenance and aid the scheme, 
An attempt was made a few years since, 
under the patronage of several most 
respectable and well-intentioned — indi- 
viduals, to remedy the evils arising from 
the frightful disproportion between the 
sexes in those colonies, by sending out an 
entire ship-load of young women of un- 
blemished character. Care was taken to 
receive nove but such as brought certifi- 
cates of good conduct from the ministers of 
their parishes, or some other responsible 
person; like the garlands with which the 
Hindu adorns the human sacrifice when 
just about to perish in the flames. I ear- 
nestly deprecated the plan, foreseeing and 
foretelling the deplorable results. We 
have it in evidence,* that, as might have 
been expected, nineteen-twentieths of 
these unfortunate creatures were swept 
down the strong current of licentiousness 
which prevails in those regions, and which 
no ordinary strength can be expected to 
resist. All attempts of this kind, as long 
as criminals shall continue to be poured 
into these colonies, must be not only 
hopeless as regards the object proposed, 
of reforming the vicious, but positively 
mischievous also, by corrupting the inno- 
cent. It is bad enough to preserve and 
perpetuate vice, by crowding together de- 
praved characters, and making them the 
progenitors of a new nation,—in the 
course of a century probably a very nu- 
merous nation—formed, as if on purpose, 
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of annoyance!” Perhaps there may be in the 
term “ wild dogs,” some hidden meaning ac- 
cord :ng to which the description may be nearly 
true; but in the literal sense, it does seem (in 
the face of such evidence as is before the pub- 
lic), one of the boldest assertions that ever was 


hazarded. Well did Cicero remark, “ Qui 
semel verecundia fines transierit, eum oportet bene 
et gnuviter esse impudentem.” 

* See Evidence of Peter Murdoch, Esq., 
Report, vol, ii., p.113; of Mr. John Russell, 
do. p. 59; of Dr. Ullathorne, do. p, 22; and 
of Mr, John Marshall, do. p. 90, 
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of the worst possible materials; but it is 
yet an aggravation of the absurdity to add 
to this the moral ruin of those who were 
originally, and might have remained, un- 
tainted characters, by throwing them, 
along with fresh importations of villainy, 
into this sink of corruption. 


“« So long,” says a witness* by no means 
hostile to the system, “as it is deemed ex- 
pedient to banish British criminals to this 
colony, so long must the amount of depravity 
in it be such as to make it the most contami- 
nating community in the world.” 


The only possible mode of overwhelm- 
ing the evil,—of regencrating such a com- 
munity,—is by first stopping at once the 
polluted stream now flowing into it by the 
continual introduction of fresh criminals, 
and then taking measures for sending 
over honest and uncorrupted settlers in 
large bodies at once ;—not by hundreds, 
or by thousands, bat by tens of thou- 
sands: so that they may at once exert a 
preponderating influence, and form a 
public opinion among themselves. A 
great pile of green wood thrown all at 
once upon a fire, may perhaps extinguish 
it: but if the same quantity be cast on by 
a few billets at a time, these will be kin- 
dled and consumed, and will increase the 
fire; more especially if at the same time 
you continue to pour oil on the flames. 
Under the proposed system therefore, as 
well as that hitherto pursued,—-under any 
system which continues the importation 
of persons who have been convicted of 
crime, all the efforts this country may 
make for the advantage of those colonies, 
will tend only to increase and extend the 
mischief; because the more such a colony 
flourishes in respect of worldly prosperity, 
—-the more its population increases (as 
it is likely to do most rapidly, with a prac- 
tically boundless extent of territory),— 
and the more of commercial and political 
importance it acquires,—the more will its 
evil tendencies be developed,—the more 
widely and the more powerfully will it 
diffuse its pestilential taint; till it become 
a most portentous curse, as well as dis- 
grace, to this nation, and to the world at 
large. But the real state of the case is 
one so painful to contemplate, and the 
remedies called for involve so much fore- 
thought, care, and trouble, as well as 
firmness in coping with difficulties, that 





* Sir Francis Forbes; Evidence, vol. i., ps 
73. 
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one may find many persous content to 
turn off the subject with the consolatory 
reflection that, after all, crimes are com- 
mitted,—vices exist, in al! colonies—in | 
all communities—and of course, in penal 
colonies among the rest: —and_ that 
abuses have taken place in prisons, aud | 
must be expected to occur occasionally | 
under any system of secondary punish- | 
ment that ever was or can be adopted. 

And the conclusion practically drawn | 
amounts, in plain terms, to neither more 

nor less than this :—that since no human 

institution or system can be exempt from | 
imperfections and evils, therefore all that 
is alleged and proved respecting the espe- 
cial imperfections of the punishment of | 
transportation— the peculiar evils of penal 

colonies should be disregarded, and go for | 
nothing. On such a principle, equally | 
futile are all questions about laws univer- | 
sally, since none can claim perfection :— | 
about governments; since cascs of abuse 

may be made out under every government, | 
about the healthiness, or unhealthiness of 
different climates ; since men are liable to 
disease and to death, both in Sierra 
Leone and in England, &e. In short all! 
the most momentous questions that ever 
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were discussed, might be got rid of at 
once by this summary mode of arguing. 
But men never do proceed on such absuid 
arguments in cases where they are really 
in earnest; that is, when their own in- 


terest and immediate welfare are con- 
cerned. In fact, any man who did so 
proceed in his private affairs, would be 
deprived by a court of justice of the ma- 
nagement of his own property; he would 
be pronounced of unsound mind, if in 
those transactions of life which are justly 
supposed to call forth what powers of 
mind a man does possess, he should so 
set all computation at defiance,—should 
appear not to understand what is meant 
by proportion, or by quantity. For in- 
stance there are crimes, and there are 
convictions for crime, in New South 
Wales; and so there are in England, and 
in all countries; where then is the differ- 
ence? Why, that murders, attempts to 
murder, and other crimes of like magni- 
tude are as common as petty larcenies in 
England ;—that if in this country there 
had been, in the course of the last year, | 
7,000 persons executed, besides 10,000 
more capitally convicted, and 120,000 
convicted of minor felonies, then (in pro- 
portion to the population) this country 
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and the penal colonies would be on a par 
in respect of crimes and punishments :— 
that there are there as many capital con- 
victions (in proportion) in one year as in 
for 
obedience to the laws,—in three centu- 
ries :—that putting out of account all the 
convicts under sentence, and all the 
emancipists, who are three-fifths of the 
population, and taking only the soundest 
part of it, the free emigrants, and n itives, 
It appears tha: the proportion convicted of 
various offences among these persons 
alone,—this select portion, who are likely, 


' we have been told, to be more strict in 
| their morals than the population of the 


mother-country,—is nearly three times as 
great as in this country; and finally, 
that those most favourably disposed to- 
wards the interests and the credit of the 
colony of New South Wales, admit it to 
be “ the most contaminating community 
in the world.” There is vice—there are 
infamous characters—at home, as well as 


| in those colonies, and what is the differ- 


ence? Why this: that if in the British 
Islands there were 12,000,000 of con- 
victed felons, many of them among the 
wealthiest members of the community, 
then the state of society here would be on 
a par with what exists in those colonies ! 
Is all this to be practically overlooked, 
and passed over with the general, sweep- 
remark, that there are vices and 
in all countries? Am I not borne 
out in saying that a man would be pro- 
nounced insane who should, in his private 
concerns, manifest such a total incapa- 
city of estimating the comparative magni- 
tude of two evils;—who should be ut- 
terly insensible to the most monstrous dis- 
proportion between two objects? And 
would it not be almost insanity for us to 
persevere in acting on such principles and 
plans, after the absurdity of them, as well 
as their noxious tendency, have been so 
long and so fully exposed? We have as 
it were founded, and endowed, and pa- 
tronized a ‘* University of Wickedness :” 
it would surely be inexcusable to go on 
cherishing and supporting it, and supply- 
ing it with continued reinforcements of 
criminals and free settlers thrown toge- 
ther,—the teachers as it might be ex- 
pressed, and the learners, of villainy and 
profligacy ;—till the whole shall have 
grown up into a numerous and powerful 
nation, exhibiting on a great scale a 
strange and appalling specimen of the 
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utmost point to which the human race can 
be degraded and depraved by a system,— 
apparently, and as it would strike a by- 
stander—devised designedly and most 
ingeniously contrived for that very pur- 
pose :— 
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‘¢ By curse 
Created evil, for evil only good ; 
Where all life dies, death lives, and nature 
breeds 

Perverse, all-monstrous, all-prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feigned, or fear con- 

ceiv’d.” 

But if such mischiefs result, it is often 
urged,—from turning loose on society 
those who have been convicted of crimes, 
itis the more important that we in this 
country should secure ourselves from that 
evil, by getting rid of such characters, 
and settling them permauently in a dis- 
tant land, Now, if all who are tran- 
sported were sentenced to exile for life, 
instead of being allowed to return, as it is 
well known they frequently do, almost 
always, more hardened and more accom- 
plished villains than before, and if the 
punishment of transportation should be so 
regulated as not only to be in reality se- 
vere, but to be a terror, instead of what 
it has oftener been hitherto, an enccu- 
ragement to offenders,—so as no longer 
to :aise up a fresh stock of criminals,* in 
place of those who are thus, as it is called, 
‘* got rid of;” then, there would be at 
least an apparent policy in such a course, 
—a specious plea of present selfish ex- 
pediency, involving no inconsistency at 
Jeast with the principle of looking only 
to our own benefit, with an utter and 
avowed disregard of all justice and huma- 
nity,—with an entire carelessness how 
great evils we miglt inflict on others, so 
we could avoid a far smaller inconvenience 
to ourselyes—-with an unblushing con- 
tempt not only for the welfare of the rest 
of mankind in general, but of the rest of 
the British empire. But disgusting as is 
an open and undisguised selfishness, there 
is something still more offensive in the in- 
consistency of professing a sedulous care 
for the welfare of the very parties whom 
we unscrupulously sacrifice on the altar of 
our own apparent self-interest. It seems 
to be an adding of insult to injury, when 
we thus pretend to be seeking alike the 
good of the colony and of the mother 
country, and yet apply totally opposite 





* See first Letter to Earl Grey, pp. 76,77, 
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principles to the one and to the other. 
For example, when statements are made 
unfavourable to the character of the so- 
ciety in those colonies, an outery is raised 
by some persons against these alleged 
“libels upon our fellow-subjects,”—our 
beloved brethren: when it is proposed to 
deprive them of the supposed benefit of 
convict-labour, or to dissuade emigrants 
from going thither, then forsooth, the 
colony is a portion of the British empire, 
—a jewel in the Sovereign’s Crown,—a 
flourishing, and promising, and deserving 
community, whose rights and interests 
ought to be as dear to us as ourown. But 
again, when any one points out the cruelty 
of overwhelming a small and infant com- 
munity with the outpourings of all the 
scum and impurity of this great empire, 
and the moral ruin which in so limited a 
society such a preponderance of vicious 
ingredients must produce, then, it seems, 
the case is quite altered : then, the cry ts, 
let us not have these bad characters let 
loose upon ourselves; let us get rid of 
them at all events; send them to a dis- 
tance,—to an Australian colony; they are 
too bad to be kept at home, but they are 
good enough for New South Wales. Our 
dear brethren at the Antipodes—our es- 
teemed and honoured fellow-subjects, are 
not worth a thought, when any advantage 


| or convenience to ourselves is at stake! 


But again, we are told that the severe 
system which is henceforward to be 
carried on at Norfolk Island, will re~ 
form the convicts, who are to be then 
carried to New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, where they will prove a 
great advantage to those colonies, in their 
new character of steady, honest, indus- 
trious labourers. This is at least conceiv- 
able and intelligible, how much soever it 
may be at variance with probability: we 
have only to cherish the sanguine hope 
that the discipline of the Government- 
chain-gangs, as they are called, will from 
henceforth produce effects the very oppo- 
site to what they have always hitherto 
produced,* and the picture may be rea- 





* That as a place for the reformation of 
criminals it is worse than useless, is unhappily 
a fact too notorious to be contradicted ; and 
if it be true, as no doubt it is, that our present 
statutes propose the reformation of the offen- 
der as well as his punishment, then “ this 
place is of all others the least calculated to 
produce so desirable a result; and in a moral 
and religious point of view, the consequences, 
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lised: such views, though inconsistent 
with reason and with experience, are at 
Jeast not inconsistent with themselves. 
But then, when any one points out the 
superior advantages of having our peni- 
tentiaries nearer home, instead of at a dis- 
tance of four months’ voyage, with a view 
of avoiding both the heavy cost, and, much 
more, the corrupting effects, of a long 
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voyage, and especially, for the sake of 


being able to exercise a vigilant and ready 


superintendence, then rises the cry of 


alarm, what is to be done with the crimi- 
nals when discharged from penitentiaries 
at home? Hew will it be possible to live 
in the country if such a multitude of mis- 
creants are let loose upon society? The 
same penitentiary discipline, it seems, 
which would, in Australia, send forth re- 
formed characters, would, in Europe, 


send forth none but intolerable pests of 


society: the discharged convicts who 
would there be so well-conducted as to 
be a blessing to the community, would 
here prove an unconquerable and un- 
bearable pollution! This is as if one 
should maintain that a bucket-full of some 
filthy or noxious substance, which, if 
thrown into the Thames, wou'd pollute 
and poison the whole river from its source 
to its mouth, would have no ill effect at all, 
if cast into a small well. 
any proposal is made for the establishment 


of penitentiaries in this country, or near | 
our own shores, a clamour is immediately | magnitude of difficulties — the actual 
raised against the apprehended expense to | 
be incurred ; and we are told of the abuses | 


that are likely to take place in peniten- | 


tiaries, and what a strong case may be 


made out against them; but if the peni_| 
| getting the whole of it; so as to be prepared 


tentiaries are to be established in the 
southern hemisphere, the case, it seems, 


is altered for the better; the estimates are | t4 mect some different objection.” 


lowered, though all circumstances are ma- | 
nifestly such as to enhance expenses ;— | 
we are no longer to feel apprehension of | as one of considerable present comfort, and 


abuses, and of difficulties of management ; | 


all is to go on well, so the penitentiaries 
are but established at 16,000 miles’ dis- 
tance. And on several other points * be- 


— 





not. only to the wretched beings themselves, 
but the colony of New South Wales at large, 
are dreadful to contemplate.’’— Papers Rela- 
lative to Transportation, &c. Session 1839, No, 
582, p. 9. 

* “ Rach objection, as soon as brought for- 
ward, is eagerly met by such statements and 
representations as the case may seem to call 
or, supported as strongly as bold and vehe- 
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sides those which I have been adverting 
to, | have found opposite statements made, 
opposite reasoniugs resorted to, opposite 
principles maintained,—according as each 
might serve a present purpose,—might 
vindicate the measures of selfish policy, 
or of temporary ease and convenience, 
Now, what man of common sense and of 
candour can fail to perceive the inconsist- 
ency—I! may say the disingenuous incon- 
sistency — of this procedure ;—of pretend- 
ing to be actuated by reasons and by 
motives which are instantly discarded 
whenever it suits ourpurpose? The fact is, 
that distance is especially favourable to 
those who wish to prevent, not the exist- 
ence of abuses, but the knowledge of them. 
Actual complaints are diminished by the 
very cause which increases the just erounds 
of complaint. To those who are thinking 
only of keeping up appearances, the ten. 
fold aggravation of evils in a distant colony 
is as nothing, so long as they are less 
forced upon public attention, But those 
who would perform the office of wise and 
honest legislators must not shrink from 
grappling effectually with difficulties near 
at hand,—must not satisfy themselves 
with merely keeping them out of sight, or 
letting their apparent magnitude, like that 
of the heavenly bodies, be diminished by 
distance from the unreflecting spectator ; 
must seek not to evade detection, but to 
provide remedies. If we look to the reai 


ment assertions can support any thing; and 
then the advocates seem to calculate on the 
reader’s not only being perfectly satisfied with 
what is said, but immediately afterwards for- 


to receive from the same pen representations 
the most opposite to the foregoing, calculated 


“« At one time we find the situation of the 
convict painted in the most favourable colours, 


full of cheering confidence of speedy and com- 
plete restoration (on the supposition of tolera- 
bly good conduct) to a respectable place in 
society, with such advantages in respect of 
worldly prosperity, as the individual could 
not elsewhere have hoped. This is to shew 
the utility of the system as a mode of refor- 
mation. Then, to shew its utility as a mode 
of deterring from crime by terror, the picture 
is reversed, and the same convict is repre- 
sented as undergoing the most galling and de- 
grading slavery—as suffering the most unmi- 
tigated misery, and branded with the most in- 
delible disgrace.”’—Second Letter to Earl Grey, 
pp. 41, 42. 
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amount of mischief,—and not, merely, 
to the impression produced on men’s minds 
at home, we shall see at once that the 
difference between the mother-country 
and a distant colony is precisely the 
reverse of what the advocates of transpcrt- 
ation assume it to be. It must be, of 
course, an evil to any community to have 
discharged convicts thrown loose on so- 
ciety ; but in a penal colony it must be, 
from the nature of the case, incomparably 
a greater evil than in this country. Such 
a colony is the worst possible place for the 
liberated convicts; and they are the worst 
possible settlers. In this country,—in 
almost any country except a penal colony, 
the discharged offender finds himself in a 
society, the general current of which runs 
counter to such conduct as he has been 
suffering for: the wealthiest persons, and 
those filling respectable situations, are (if 
not honest men) at all events not convicted 
criminals, but persons at least pretending 
to unsullied character: he has therefore 
the strongest inducement, from example, 
and from interest, to seek to obtain and to 
preserve a good character: and he has 
generally the opportunity of fixing himself 
apart from his former associates, where 
his former delinquency is not known ; and 
is thereby encouraged, as the phrase is, to 
turn over a new leaf. And under such 
an improved police-system as any one may 
see from the published Report of the 
Constabulary Force Commission to be 
both practicable and much needed, there 
is every reason to hope that not only the 
number of such characters will be greatly 
diminished, but also that they will be, in 
many instances, led to betake themselves 
to honest courses; especially if they shall 
have been subjected to the discipline of a 
well-regulated penitentiary on the separate 
system, which, even where it fails to re- 
form, at least produces no fresh corruption, 
—introduces a man to no fresh associates 
in vice. This is not, I am happy to say, 
a mere conjectural speculation,—a san- 
guine anticipation ; but, I may almost say, 
a fact which has been experienced, Aresult 
at least strongly illustrative of what I have 
been saying, took place at the time of the 
late reform of the English poor-laws. Your 
Lordships may remember what multitudes 
of men were at that time out of work, 
ostensibly from want of demand for their 
labour, but, in trath, from their preferring 
to eat the bread of idleness ;—living on 
parish allowance, disorderly, slothful, and, 
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not seldom, engaged in smuggling, poach. 
ing, and pilfering.* But when these men 
found that they were no longer to subsist as 
drones, at the expense of the industrious, 
the far greater part of them sought em. 
ployment with a sincere wish to make them- 
selves serviceable; and, in consequence, 
almost all of them found it; and haye 
been long since absorbed into the labouring 
population, and generally without even 
finding it necessary to change their abode, 
Now this affords good ground to hope for 
the reclaiming even of discharged convicts, 
in a well-ordered community. But in the 
penal colonies, nearly all these favourable 
circumstances are totally reversed. ‘The 
emancipated convict, there, finds a society 
in which three-fifths of the total population 
are tainted with crime, and above a third 
(of the free population,--including most of 
ithe wealthiest emancipists like himself. 
| And a large portion of the remainder also 
| being the offspring or kindred of criminals, 
this preponderance of known and avowed 
criminality gives, of course, as the evidence 
too plainly shews, a complete character of 
its own to the society. Not only is every 
kind of profligate example to be found 
everywhere close at hand, but a debased 
and depraved public opinion is established. 
The current sets, as it were, against tem- 
perance, against purity of life, against in- 
tegrity, and virtue in general. In such 
a community, the moral standard being low- 
ered, it may be expecte‘l that such persons 
as would be in very low repute in most parts 
of Europe, will be regarded as highly re- 
spectable characters; because, in every so- 
ciety, those will be so considered who are 
considerably above the average, and belong 
to “ the better sort,” as compared with the 
generality. And again, persons of eminent 
firmness of character may resist altogether 
the contagion of the surrounding immo- 
rality. But this surely is not to be looked 
for in the discharged felon, even though 
he should be one not incapable, under 
favourable circumstances, of being re- 
formed. He is placed in circumstances 





* [tis but fair to remark in this place, that 
what I here say does not apply to Ireland. 
The people there had no parish-pay to tempt 
them to idleness: the want of employment, 
which, in England, was artificial, or a pretext 
is, in Ireland, real. Whether the same remedy 
is likely to be equally salutary in two such 
different cases, remains to be proved.—See 
Report of Commission of Inquiry into the State of 
the Poor in Ireland, 
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every way the most unfavourable, when | 
not only surrounded with every variety of 
bad characters, but also fully aware that 
they are acquainted with his delinquency, 
and conscious that he knows theirs. Such 
men, so circumstanced, are fully qualified , 
to keep each other in countenance in every- 
thing that is evil. They may be said to 
be, in a certain sense, irreproachable | 
characters ; since each of them, however 
depraved, is surrounded by his neighbours 
who cannot fairly reproach him for it;—_ 
who serve as mirrors to reflect the image 
of his own vices. Discharged convicts, 
even when partially reformed in character, 
—and not, as appears to be invariably the 
case with the Norfolk Island convicts, 
incurably hardened and depraved,—when 
thus thrown together, may be compared to 
half-quenched firebrands, which, is seat- 
tered abroad, are soon extinguished, but 
if piled into a heap, will kindle each other 
into a blaze. In such a society accord- 
ingly, one might expect to find just that 
state of things which, the evidence proves 
but too fully, we do find. There is, as it 
were, a continual conjugating and declin- 
ing of villainy and profligacy, through 
every mood and tense,-—every person, gen- 
der, and number: it is, “ I ain a rogue: 
you are a rogue; he is a rogue; she 
is a rogue; we are rogues; they are 
rogues; we have been rogues; we shall 
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be rogues; be thou a rogue;” &c. &c. | 


And terms far more abominable than 
* rogue” might with equal truth, I fear be 
superadded.* In such acommunity, with 
a fresh stream of pollution continually 
pouring into it, to expect that free settlers 
of ordinary good character will remain un- 
contaminated, or reformed offenders be 
confirmed in good conduct, and not 
relapse into vice, would be most extrava- 
gantly sanguine: but to expect that the 


vicious will be reclaimed, the unreformed | 


convict become a virtuous character, in 
the midst of every encouragement and 
temptation to vice, would be downright 
infatuation. That such a colony therefore 
is, as I have said, the worst possible 
place for discharged felons, is as manifest 
as that they are the worst possible settlers 
—the most unfit materials for raising up 
a new nation; and still more especially 
noxious to such a colony, as is labouring 





* “ How can you be surprised,” says the 
Bishop of Australia, “ that we have a eorrupt 
population, when you consider the torrents of 
vice that have been poured in upon us,” 
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under the very evil which they will con- 
tinually aggravate. ‘Then, again, in re- 
spect of penitentiaries, of whatever kind, 
all the objections that are brought against 
them, apply with incomparably greater 
force to such institutions at a distance of 
sixteen thousand miles. The expensive- 
ness of the penitentiary system is much 
dwelt on : and in that point of view, such 
an institution in a remote colony must be 
far more objectionable. To Norfolk Is- 
land, building materials must be brought 
at least nine hundred miles; and the 
transport of the convicts themselves, and 
of the soldiers who are to guard them, 
becomes, in the case of a four months’ 
voyage, a very heavy item.¢ [| am almost 
ashamed, my Lords, to dwell so much on 
pecuniary considerations, in a case where 
so much more important interests are at 
stake—the suppression of crime, the effi- 
ciency of the laws, the temporal and eternal 
interests of many thousands of our coun- 
trymen, the character to all succeeding 
generations of what will one day probably 
be a mighty nation, and a blessing or a 
portentous curse to nearly the whole 
world. But pecuniary considerations have 
a great—in the present question—an ex- 
cessive weight. The imagined cheapness 
(for after all it is but imaginary) of the 
transportation system has been, I con- 
ceive, a principal inducement to many 
persons to shut their eyes to the enormity 
of its evils; and it seems still to operate 
in no small degree, even now that the 
abandonment of the assignment-system 
has destroyed whatever recommendation 
on the score of economy the penal colo- 
nies ever could boast. A considerable 
portion of the expense of the system has 
been kept out of sight, by not estimating 
adequately the large share of the military 
and police establishments of the colonies 
which belong to them as penal colonies, 
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* Any foreigner visiting Ireland, and find- 
ing the island in a course of being studded 
over with workhouses for the residence and 
safe custody of those in distress, including 
able-bodied men out of work, would not sup- 
pose us to be parsimonious in our expenditure 
for public objects. He might, indeed, per- 
haps wonder why our procedure was not re= 
versed—why, instead of shutting up honest 
labourers at home, and sending out criminals 
to found a new nation in the colonies, we did 
not rather shut up the criminals at home, and 
people our settlements with the honest men. 
But he could not suspect us of unduly sparing 

/ expense. 
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being beyond what would be necessary 
except for the convicts. ‘Taking the very 
lowest possible computation of this and 
of the other items, it appears that at the 
proposed establishment in Norfolk Islnd 
the cost of each convict’s punishment 
(taking four years as the average term) 
will be not less than 145/. Now in a 
penitentiary in this country, on the sepa- 
rate system, as recommended by Howard, 
by Hanway, and by the commissioners 
now engaged in the inspection of the 
prisons of Great Britain, the expense, on 
the most liberal computation, does not 
appear likely to amount to one half of 
this. The expense of the building is esti- 
mated by competent judges at from 1001. 
to 120/. per head ; the interest of which 
last mentioned sum (and this is the fair 
way of computing) for four years, at as 
high a rate as five per cent, would be 241.: 
and the maintenance of the prisoners, Mr. 
Brebner, the intelligent and experienced 
governor of the Glasgow bridewell assures 
me, has cost in his prison, on an average 
of the last ten years, less than 52. per 
head annually, including the amount of 
salaries and all other incidental expenses. 
Taking, however, the double of this, to 
allow for all possible increase of cost for 
maintenance, this would amount to 401. 
for the four years ; which, with the addi- 
tion of the above-mentioned 24/., would 
make the total cost 64/. instead of 145/, 
as the total cost per head of the punish- 
ment of convicts. Even, however, if this 
computation were reversed—if the Norfolk 
Island system were as much the cheapest 
of all modes of secondary punishment as 
it is in fact the most costly, still I should 
say that the impossibility of exercising 
that vigilant superintendence which is 
nowhere more called for than in the case 
of a prison, would alone outweigh all 
other considerations. Let any one but 
reflect attentively on the great and mul- 
tifarious difficulties connected with prison 
discipline—on the care requisite for the 
safe custody of the prisoners, their health, 
their morals; on the danger, on the one 
side, of making the prison a desirable 
abode, and of cruelty or neglect, on the 
other—let him reflect on the various abuses 
that have taken place in prisons and pe- 
nitentiaries of every description, and 
which have been, strangely enough, 
brought forward and dwelt on by the ad- 
vocates of the present system, that is, of 
the system of having such establishments 
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removed to the other hemisphere ; (where 
to be sure the abuses, though likely to be 
actually much greater, are less likely to 
be heard of here,—let him but reflect Isay 
on all this, and the conclusion will surely 
be, that even a school, a farm, a manu- 
facture, in short any other kind of insti- 
tution rather than a penitentiary, should 
be conducted at the distance of half the 
globe—that this, above all others, requires 
the prompt transmission of directions, the 
speedy remedy of defects or abuses, the 
immediate appointment, whenever vacan- 
cies occur, of well-selected governors, as 
well as the immediate removal of the un- 
fit;* and in short that continual active 





* «In order to carry this proposal into 
effect, a prison will require to be erected, ca- 
pable of holding as many convicts as cau be 
conveniently and profitably employed in the 
island, and so arranged as to facilitate the 
adoption of the most effectual means of en- 
forcing an improved system of discipline ; and 
that for this purpose, as no correct estimate 
can be formed here of the expenses to be in- 
curred in the erection of sucha prison at Nor- 
folk Island, I have to desire that you will at 
your earliest convenience, transmit to me such 
an estimate, together with a plan of the pro- 
posed building. 

“In my predecessor’s circular despatch, of 
the 21st of October, 1837, he transmitted to 
you a volume, containing extracts from the 
second report of the inspectors of prisons in 
this country, containing plans of prisons; and 
I now transmit to you a subsequent volume 
on the same subject, which will afford you 
the requisite information on this subject. In 
the mean time you will consider yourself au- 
thorized to incar such expenses as may be ne- 
cessary for the temporary accommodation of 
an increased number of convicts in that island ; 
and of those who shall arrive in New South 
Wales from this country in the course of the 
present year, you will send as large a portion 
to Norfolk Island as you think can be properly 
received there. 

‘« The convicts themselves may be advant- 
ageously employed in making this temporary 
accommodation, 

«A small increase in the military guard will 
probably be required, which you will send 
from the troops now stationed in New South 
Wales. 

The general principles which are to guide 
the future management of transported convicts 
are,— 

“ ist. That a fixed period of imprisonment 
should, in the first instance, be allotted for the 
punishment of the crime of which the prisoner 
has been convicted. 

“2d. That the actual period of impri- 
sonment should be liable to a subsequent 
abridgment, according to the previous 
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and watchful superintendence and con- | 
trol, which is the very reverse of what can | 
be exercised when it takes about three | 
quarters of a year to make an enquiry and | 
receive the answer. But it is urged that, 
at any rate, the proposed system must | 
be adopted for the present; trans- 
portation to a penal colony must be to a) 
certain extent continued, at least till | 
proper penitentiaries can be built. In} 
answer to this objection, J will venture’ 
to throw out a suggestion which was made | 
not long since by my lamented friend Mr. | 
Drummond. Iam happy and proud to! 
call him such; for I had, of course, for | 
some ycars, much imeem with him, | 
and our mutual esteem and regard was, I | 
believe, continually increased during that | 
intercourse. Not long before the nation | 
was deprived by an untimely death of his 
valuable services, he was conversing with 
his usual intelligence on the present sub- 
ject, and after remarking on the extreme 
impolicy of removing to such a vast dis- 
tance an establishment which above all 
others requires vigilant superintendence, 
he added, ‘* Why not make Dalkey Island, 
Norfolk Island ?”” Dalkey is a small rocky 
island, the property of the Crown, lying 
at a short distance from Kingstown. The 
suggestion evidently was, that either that, 
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character of the prisoner, the nature of his 
crime, and his conduct during his punishment. 

“3d. That when allowed to leave Norfolk 
Island, he should not be assigned to any in- 
dividual in Australia, but should enjoy advant- 
ages at least equal to those of a ticket of 
leave. 

“No prisoner is to be detained in Norfolk 
Island longer than fifteen years. 

“Tn order fully to carry these regulations 
into effect, it is desirable that, as far as possi- 
ble, Norfolk Island should be appropriated to 
convicts from the United Kingdom, and that 
persons convicted of offences in New South 
Wales should be confined in some other part 
of the colony, or employed on the roads. 

“In order to carry the new system fully 
into effect, the superintendence of it should be 
entrusted to an officer, on whose qualifications 
for the duty the best reliance can be placed ; 
he should feel a deep interest in the moral 
improvement of the convicts, and be disposed 
to devote his whole energies to this important 
object. The opposite faults of over severity 
and over indulgence should be carefully 
avoided, as alike destructive of any good 
effect on the prisoners:”— Papers relative to 
Transportation, &c. Session 1839, No. 
p- 17. 
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or some of the other numerous barren and 
nearly uninhabited islands (such as Lundy 
Island, for instance, in the Bristol chan- 
vel) on the British or Irish coasts, the 
voyage to which would take about as 
many hours as to Norfolk Island it takes 
months, should be allotted to this use, as 
at least a temporary expedient. I do not 
think the Norfolk Island system a good 
one, even if it could be thus brought about 
16,000 miles nearer home; but the change 
would be in all respects a manifest im- 
provement as far as it went; and as an 
immediate and temporary expedient, would 
| be both practicable and unexceptionable. 
And if there is any advantage in the name 
of ‘‘ transportation” there can be no rea- 
son it should not be continued. For in 
all that I have said respecting transport- 
ation, | mean, of course, what is now com- 
monly understood by that term, viz. : 
transportation to a colony. But then it 
would be necessary, I have heard it urged, 
to erect buildings on the island that might 
be selected; and this would bea work of 
time. Why such temporary accommoda- 
tions as were erected in Nortolk Island and 
the other places where Government chain- 
gangs have been stationed, when convicts 
were first sent to them,—such as these 
could be provided in less than half the 
time that the voyage to Norfolk Island 
occupies: so that if it were determined 
that from this day no more convicts should 
be sent to a colony, the persons under sen- 
tence of transportation, if detained in 
prison or on board of a ship till due pre- 
paration was made for receiving them in 
one of those islands on our own coasts, 
and then transported thither, would actu- 
ally reach their ultimate destination much 
sooner than if conveyed all the way to 
Australia, I have said that I do not con- 
sider the system as a good one. The con- 
finement and restraint of prisoners by a 
wall of flesh and blood,—by a rampart of 
bayonets, and the crowding of them pro- 
miscuously together, and then endeavour- 
ing to guard against the ill effects of this 
by the constant presence of severe over- 
seers, must, as experience has proved, 
have a corrupting effect upon both parties, 
—-must tend to harden and brutalize both 
the convicts and the soldiers. But as long 
as we are compelled to resort to such 
means, that is, till proper restraint -by 
means of stone walls can be provided, it 
would be a manifest improvement as far 
L, 
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as it goes, to get rid at once of one great 
part of the evil,—a long and costly voy- 
age to a spot far out of the reach of 
proper superintendence.* The only shadow 
of argument I have ever heard adduced in 
favour of a remote penal establishment, is 
the supposed terror, to some minds, of a 
very distant place of exile. ‘“ Omne igno- 
tum pro mirifico” has been cited as appli- 
cable to this case. The imagination, it 
has been said, enhances the dread of suf- 
ferings whose nature, from the remoteness 
of the place, cannot be accurately known. 
That the opposite effect is full as likely to 
take place, is not only a reasonable con- 
jecture, but a fact of which we have abun- 
dant experience. It is admitted on all 
hands that unduly favourable ideas of the 
condition of the transported convict have 
been, in a vast number of instances, con- 
veyed to this country. It may be that this 
will be effectually prevented in future, by 
the uniform severity to be exercised on all 
convicts in Norfolk Island. But even 
then, that this punishment should be ex- 
aggerated by the imagination,—that its 
severity should be believed greater than it 
really is,—seems neither needful nor pos- 
sible. If it be, as we are assured by official 
documents,} in reality a punishment so 
much worse than capital, that men have 
been known to commit crimes on purpose 
to escape from it by death, one does not 
well see how an over-estimate of its seve- 
tity can be formed by the imagination. 
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* One advantage which such an island as 
Dalkey or Lundy would possess over Norfolk 
Island, would be that there would be no vines 


or orange-trees to eradicate. This may sound 
strange to any one who is not aware that Nor- 
folk Island,—one of the most favoured spots 
in the whole world for soil and climate,—has 
been made almost a garden of Eden by the 
fruit trees, which, sprung from seeds left by 
voyagers, have naturalized themselves and 
overrun the island. It has, therefore, been 
judged right, first to select this lovely spot as 
the abode of the worst of criminals, and then, 
for fear it should be too agreeable, to spoil it 
as far as possible, by destroying the fruit trees ! 

+ The Catholic chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Ul- 
lathorne, corroborated by other authorities, 
represents that the convicts are driven to de- 
spair; that they have been known to commit 
murder for the sake of ridding themselves of 
life ; and according to the expression used by 
one of the convicts himself, When a man 
come to this island he loses the heart of a man, 
and gets the heart of a beast.””?— Pupers rela- 
tive to Transportation, &c., Session 1839, No. 
582; p. 9. 
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When the actual infliction is so shockingly 
severe that the people of this country, who 
can hardly be brought to tolerate capital 
punishment, would far less tolerate one 
which is beyond capital, if they once 
had their attention roused to it,— in 
such a case, I say, whatever un- 
certainty and indistinctness there may 
be respecting the convict’s condition, may 
operate to extenuate, but never to aggravate 
the terror of the punishment. Supposing 
however, the reverse of this to be true,— 
supposing—contrary to all reason and all 
experience—that the punishment of the 
transported convict was never underrated, 
and was sometimes overrated in the ima- 
gination; and that consequently a distant 
place of exile, was, to some minds, a 
distinct source of salutary terror, without 
any counterbalancing effect of the opposite 
kind on other minds ;—still the price is so 
enormously disproportionate at which this 
supposed benefit is to be purchased, that 
I think no onewho will sit down and dispas- 
sionately count the cost, could have a mo- 
ment’s hesitation on the question. For the 
sake of retaining a system which to some 
particular minds, it is supposed, may hold 
out the additional terror of distant exile, 
we are to send criminals at a heavy cost 
to a penal establishment, which is com- 
pletely out of the reach of all vigilant in- 
spection ; —an establishment in which, 
instead of being reformed, they are deba- 
sed and degraded, and hardened to the 
utmost possible degree. It was observed 
to me lately by Sir Edward Parry* as the 
result of several years’ experience on the 
spot, that ‘‘ he believed it impossible a 
convict could be sent to Norfolk Island 
without coming back a double-distilled 
villain.” Then, afier four years’ (on the 
average) preparatory training in this uni- 
versity of depravity, they are to be let 
loose, to the amount of 4,000 annually,— 
or perhaps, under the proposed mitigation 
of the system, 2,000 or 1,000,—on the 
Australian Colonies, as free labourers and 
settlers. This precious importation is to 
consist, you will observe, entirely of men ; 
(of males I should rather say; for the 
other term would be hardly appropriate) 
no woman, as far as I can understand, 
being henceforth to be sent out as convicts. 
So that a community already overwhelmed 
with such unspeakable horrors from the 
shocking disproportion of the sexes, is to 





* See his Evidence, Report, vol. ii. p. 62. 
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be annually inundated with a fresh torrent 
of pollution, by the influx of hundreds or 
thousands of the most abandoned profli- 
gates, exclusively males! And it is thus 
that a new and flourishing nation is to be 
created and cherished in its growth ;—a 
nation flourishing in numbersand in wealth, 
but already of such a character as to have 
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been described by one of the witnesses | 


before the Committee by the concise and 
emphatic expression of ‘* Sodom and Go- 
morrah.” All sacrifices are to be made— 
no cost spared—to increase the extent 


and to keep up the odious character of 


such a community: a conspicuous and 
lasting monument of England’s shame and 
guilt: a monument such as I suppose was 
never before erected by any people, Chris- 
tian or Pagan, of combined absurdity and 
wickedness. 
the proposed system be adopted and per- 
severed in, the other colonies also in the 
southern hemisphere will be contaminated 
by the same polluted stream. The colo- 


nies already infected indeed,— New South | 


Wales and Van Diemen’s Land,—are such 
as some might think fitting subjects of any 


experiment however wild; or inepable of 


receiving, morally, either injury or benefit 
from any; and incapable (though I che- 
rish better hopes), of being regenerated, 
even by perseverance in wise measures. 
But to taint not only these, but also the 
rising colonies of Swan River, South 
Australia, and New Zealand, by an influx 
of discharged felons, would be doubly un- 
pardonable. The convicts, it has been 
suggested, at Norfolk Island and Tas- 
man’s Peninsula, on the expiration of their 
sentence, are to be conveyed to the 
neighbouring colonies, generally, (without 
any limitation to those which have been 
hitherto penal colonies,) and there let 
loose; and thus each of these rising com- 
munities is to be from its early infancy 
distorted and diseased by the depravity 
of these ‘ double-distilled villains.” Now 
the free-settlers in New South Wales 
indeed, cannot complain of this as an un- 
expected hardship; (except indeed, such 
emigrants as have been deluded from their 
country by the false accounts given in 
tracts such as those | have alluded to) but 
to expose to this moral pestilence those 
who have settled in the other colonies, 
under the express understanding, that 
their settlements were not to be thus pol- 
luted, is manifestly as unjust and treache- 
rous as it is impolitic and inhuman, In- 


But even this is not all: if 
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deed there is an express Act of Parliament* 
forbidding the introduction of convicts 
into South Australia; an act under which 
the settlers there have felt themselves 
secure from the evil it was meant to 
guard against ;—an evil from which they 
will be secured, if there be any sense of 
honour in the British Government. For 
it would manifestly be an invasion of 
the act, to send thither the refuse of 
our jails, after having undergone their 
period of punishment and of debasement 
in Norfolk Island, on the plea that these 
men are not transported, but only con- 
veyed (** convey, the wise it call”), and 
that they are not convicts, but merely 
persons who had been convicts, and whose 
term has expired: they are not precisely 
the same description of persons as we have 
promised not to send to South Australia, 
—convicts under sentence; but differ 
from them somewhat as a wild beast loose, 
does from a wild beast chained! Such 
are the results,—L may almost say the 
acknowledged and foreseen resulis,—to 
be expected from our persevering in the 


*4& 5 Will. iv. c. 95. According to the 
South Australian Register, dated 25th Jan- 
uary last, it appears that the influx of criminals 
into that colony from the penal settlements has 
already become a very serious source of annoy- 
ance.— No precautions (says the Register) 
have been adopted to prevent the importation 
of escaped convicts or ticket-of-leave men from 
the neighbouring penal settlements; and the 
consequence is, that South Australia is over- 
run with persons of these descriptions, and 
the police find constant employment in appre- 
hending them. ‘That crime has been seriously 
increased by the unchecked importation of this 
class of bandits, may be gathered from the 
fact that out of the thirty prisoners tried at 
the last gaol-delivery, there was only one con- 
victed who had come to the colony direct from 
England; and among the twenty-five prison- 
ers now awaiting their trial for different offen- 
ces, there are but five English emigrants ; the 
remaining twenty being either escaped con- 
victs, ticket-of-leave men, or emancipists from 
New South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land. 
Now, we know not what orders have been 
issued to the port-officer with regard to the 
crews and passengers of vessels arriving from 
the penal settlements ; but this we do know, 
that not the Mightest attention is paid to the 
subject, either at Glenelg or at the port, and 
that a ship-load of escaped convicts could at 
any time be landed without remark or remon- 
strance. Again, there is no check upon the 
overland arrivals, and it is notorious that some 
of the worst desperadoes of New South Wales 
have found their way hither by that route.” 
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transportation system, even under a modi- 
fied shape and to a diminished extent. 
They may be called acknowledged and 
foreseen results, because the statements 
and principles on which I have been argu- 
ing are mostly drawn, not from conjec- 
tures or observations of my own,—not 
even merely from uncontradicted testi- 
mony, or from the report of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee,—but from Govern- 
ment documents,—from descriptions and 
remarks, not merely admitted, but spon- 
taneously and prominently set forth, in 
official papers. Thata convict ‘ in Nor- 
folk Island loses the heart of a man and 
gets the heart of a beast,” that ‘as a 
place for the reformation of criminals it is 
worse than useless,”—that “ the proposal 
of allowing them to flock to the Austra- 
lian Colonies at the expiration of their 
sentences, would render that noxious 
atmosphere more foul by their addition,” 
and would therefore be open to a “ fatal 
objection,” as * leaving the main evil of 
transportation in full vigour,’”’—all this 
being, in so many words, acknowledged 
and foreseen, leaves me at a loss for ar- 
guments against the scheme I am depre- 
eating. It seems of itself to plead guilty, 
as it were, to every charge brought 
against it. I know of no terms in which 
to condemn it more strongly than it stands 
self-condemned. I do cherish a hope 
therefore, that her Majesty’s Ministers 
will be induced to follow out fully the 
principles which have been thus admitted, 
and to apply a thorough remedy to evils 
which have been so thoroughly exposed. 
If some system good in itself had been 
pushed to a faulty excess, a moderated! 
continuance of it would be all that we 
could desire: if abuses had crept into 
such a system, it would be enough to 
remedy the abuses: but when a system 
has been shewn to be in itself an abuse, — 
to be radically and fundamentally bad, we 
ought not to be satisfied with a mere dimi- 
nution of the evil. Those who introduced 
and who carried on for above fifty years 
the transportation system with the expec- 
tation of doing good, have been doing 
unspeakable mischief; but if we, without 
that expectation, continue ¢he system, 
though in a mitigated degree, and satisfy 
ourselves with merely doing rather less 
mischief, but that, with our eyes open, 
and knowing what it is that we are doing, 
we shall be incomparably more to blame 
than our predecessors. From that blame, 
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my Lords, I have exonerated my own 
conscience; and J call on this House,— 
on the Legislature,—and the British Na- 
tion,—not lightly to cast from them the 
consideration of this question, merely be- 
cause there is no party contest about it; 
but to weigh well its importance to the 
credit and welfare of this country,—to the 
welfare of almost every nation, civilized 
or uncivilized, throughout the world. And 
I hope for such a strong expression of the 
opinion of this House and of the publie at 
large, as shall induce and enable Minis- 
ters to take effectual measures for putting 
an end not to a part only, but to the 
whole, of the present most pernicious and 
indefensible system, and for removing 
from this country one of the foulest stains 
that ever blemished our national charac- 
ter. The Resolution, my Lords, which I 
have to move is, ‘* That the System of 
Transportation ought to be immediately, 
completely, and finally abolished.”* 

The Marquessof Normanby observed, that 


* The published speech was accompanied 
by the following postscript, and by a con- 
siderable appendix, which we do not add on 
account of its length. It contained useful 
illustrations of the principles laid down in the 
speech, and refutations of the opinions of 
some of the adversaries with whom the most 
Rev. Prelate has been engaged in controversy 
on this question, ‘The postscript was as fol- 


lows. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Though the motion was not pressed to a 
division, it happily had the effect of calling 
forth some able speeches, which at once 
evinced the increased public attention which 
the subject has attracted, and also tended to 
increase that attention. 

But I cannot forbear remarking, that the 
main objection to the immediate abolition of 
transportation to a colony, which I had fore- 
stalled by Mr, Drummond’s suggestion of 
substituting for Norfolk Island (as a temporary 
expedient at least) one on our own coasts,— 
this objection was not supported by any 
weighty reasons against that suggestion. 

The only argument adduced, was the sup- 
posed terror with which, to some minds, it is 
said, a very remote place of exile is invested 
by the imagination, 

I have given my reasons for believing this 
argument to be greatly overerated, and to be 
quite insufficient, even if it be not over-rated, 
to counterbalance the considerations on the 
opposite side. But asit does seem to weigh 
much with those on whom the practical deci- 
sion rests, I will venture to throw out in this 
place another suggestion, by which advantage 
may be taken of the feeling in question, for a 
beneficial purpose, without incurring (as now) 
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the most rev. Prelate might feel assured, 
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Dieman’s Land. There was one 


that if the subject he had introduced to | most important and grave part of the sub- 
their Lordships’ notice did not attract the | ject, which the most rev. Prelate had 


deepest attention, it was not on account | 


of the manner in which he had treated it. 
It, perhaps, did not require all the talent 


' 
| 
} 
‘ 


which the most rey. Prelate had exerted | 


to show that vice, wherever it existed, 


was corrupting, and that crime led to con- | 


tamination. It was now eight years since 
the most rev. Prelate’s 
directed to thesubject, yet he hardly seemed 


treated lightly. He proposed a resolution 
for the immediate abolition of the punish- 
ment of transportation, but he suggested 
no substitute. ‘There were many serious 
aud weighty considerations connected with 
the question of a proper secondary punish- 


| ment, which must press on the minds of 


attention had been | 


to have allowed full credit to the changes | 


effected of late. The transportation com- 
mittee presented a most able report two 
years ago, which had led to some of the 
most useful and important alterations in 
the system, correcting some of the crying 


| cularly difficult. 


abuses to which the most rev. Prelate had | 


alluded. Many of the evils had been re- 
moved by the abolition of assignment. 
The most rev. Prelate said, that his atten- 
tion was first drawn to the subject by the 
alluring accounts sent home by the con- 
victs of their condition. 


all statesmen, particularly at the present 
moment, when the current of public opin- 
ion was setting forcibly, as he believed 
usefully, in favour of the gradual abolition 
of the punishment of death. There were 
many reasons which rendered the infliction 
of a secondary punishment at home parti- 
Ile conceived it to be 
utterly impossible to substitute for the 
punishment of death any other than a 
puuishment which should last during life. 
At the same time, it would be repugnant 


_to the feelings of Englishmen to think 


These attractive 


accounts had ceased to be sent home, and | 
he of late years only knew one instance of | 
a convict sending a flattering description | 


of the place to his relations, and express- 
ing a wish that they should join him. Ile 
could assure the most rev. 
transportation was now cons 


that any human being was immured within 
four walls for the whole period of his 
life; and as little would they endure the 
substitution of that punishment, usual in 
some other countries, which consisted in 


| compelling the criminals to work in chains 


Prelate that | 
idered to be ' 


really a severe punishment, and it would | 


be a great boon to any person sentenced 


' usual clearness. 


to transportation to commute his punish- | 


ment to imprisonment in the Penitentiary. 
With respect to the corrupting influence 
of transportation, he begged to observe, 


in the streets. Then came the question of 
penitentiaries. With regard to the ex- 
pense of this system, he thought the most 
rev, Prelate had not spoken with his 
A gentleman who had 
paid considerable attention to the sub- 


| ject had estimated that the first expense 


OF 
25,000,0002., 


that according to the new regulations, no | 


convict would be sent to the settled parts 
the enormous counterbalancing disadvanta- 
es. 

Let Norfolk Island, or some such remote 
spot, be made, exclusively, the place of exile 
to those (a very small proportion of criminals) 
who are sentenced to transportation for life. 
Let no others—convicts or free settlers—be 
located there. And thus you will obtain all 
the advantages, and avoid (as far as the thing 
is possible) the disadvantages of a remote 
penal-establishment. For, 


ist. There will be an approach towards a 
scale of punishments, proportioned to offen- 
ces, by adding on, in the most heinous cases, 
whatever terror there may be in remote 
exile, 


2dly. The promiscuous association toge- 
ther of those sentenced to a term (for 
slighter offences) and for life, will be avoided. 


3dly, The dreadful consequences of over- 





establishing penitentiaries would be 
“and that the expense of 
maintaining them would be 1,500,0002. 
He thought this estimate exaggerated, but 


whelming | our Australian € olonies with the 
discharged convicts,—which, it is truly ob- 
served in the Government papers (p. 6), 
“leaves the main evil of transportation in full 
vigour’’—will be avoided. 

4thly. ‘The frightful severity exercised in 
Norfolk Island might be considerably relaxed, 
without those ill effects which would, now, 
follow from such relaxation; because the 
numbers of the exiles would be so much 
smaller, and also the remoteness and seclusion 
of the place of banishment, and its being for 
life, might be a sufficient terror, without any 
additional severity of treatment. 

Such a plan I conceive would be at least a 
manifest and great improvement on the pre- 
sent or proposed course; and would be open 
to none of the objections, as far as I can see, 
which have been urged against any of the 
other suggestions of the opponents of trans- 
portation, 
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he alluded to it for the purpose of show- 
ing that the expense had been calculated 
at a much higher amount than the mosi 
rev. Prelate seemed disposed to put it at. 
But another more important consideration 
was, that relating to the health of the 
prisoners. A system of separate confine 
ment could not be adopted, unless it was 
made rigid, and the result of his inquiries 
induced him to entertain considerable 
doubt as to the effect of such a system in 
this climate. In the Penitentiary at Mill- 
bank soldiers were confined; but their 
confinement was necessarily short, and he 
was informed by a medical gentleman 
that their health there was not only as 
good as the health of soldiers in any other 
prison, but as good as that of soldiers 
when unconfined. But this was by no 
means the case with respect to those who 
suffered confinement for a considerable 
time; and it appeared that the health of 
the prisoners broke down after a certain 
period. Their Lordships were called upon 
by this resolution not to adopt a more 
gradual change, but immediately and 
finally to abolish the whole system of 
transportation. But it was physically im- 
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possible, even if the necessary funds were 
at hand, to provide adequate accommo- 


dation in the gaols, bulks, and peniten- 
tiaries at home for the convicts now in the 
course of justice. During the last ten years 
there had been condemned to transpor- 
tation 41,300 convicts,of which 35,937 bad 
been actually transported, and 400 upon an 
average having completed their term were 
annually set at liberty. For the next 
ten years it was calculated there would be 
38,000 for Great Britain, and about 
10,000 for Ireland. During the present 
year 1,390 had been condemned to various 
periods of transportation; the remaining 
months of the year would give an addition 
of 2,550, and there were at present con- 
fined in the hulks 3,008, in the gaols 
1,000, and in the penitentiary 300; in 
all, little short of 7 ,000, while the utmost 
additional accommodation that could be 
provided would be for only 1,112. The new 
model prison would not be finished for 
two years, but the accommodation would 
even then be only increased to the extent 
of 500. It would be impossible, as he 
had already stated, exactly to calculate 
the great increase of expense which must 
result from the establishment of that sys- 
tem of penitentiaries as recommended by 
the most rev. Prelate; but in order to give 
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their Lordships some faint idea of it, he 
night be allowed to state, that in conse- 
quence of the regulation which their Lord- 
ships had adopted last year, in the pro- 
pricty of which he entirely concurred, that 
prisoners should no longer be employed in 
the service of the prisons, the expense of 
turnkeys, matrons, and other officers for 
the three metropolitan gaols, Coldbath- 
fields, Clerkenwell, and ‘Tothill-fields, 
instead of 8,000/, as formerly, now 
amounted to 15,000/. The tendency of 
the public mind, too, was decidedly 
in favour of the abrogation of capital 
punishments; and he had always sup- 
ported measures for the amelioration of 
the penal code ; but if transportation were 
abolished—above all, if such a change as 
that now recommended were rashly adopt- 
ed, he very much feared it would be im- 
possible to substitute another secondary 
punishment, adequate to the protection of 
property which the circumstances of the 
country would enable them to inflict. The 
most rev. Prelate had done most essential 
service in calling the attention of their 
Lordships to this important subject, and 
he should be at all times most anxious to 
listen to any means that could be sug- 
gested to mitigate the evils of the present 
system. With all respect, therefore, for 
the most rev. Prelate, and even gratitude 
for his meritorious exertions in the cause 
of philanthropy, he would not call upon 
their Lordships to give a direct negative 
to the motion, but content himself with 
moving the previous question. 

The Bishop of Exeter considered the 
most rev. Prelate entitled to the thanks of 
Parliament, for bringing this subject under 
the attention of their Lordships. There 
was no one subject he knew of, on which 
the energies of that great mind could have 
been more worthily employed, than in 
tracing the moral evils of transportation, 
and endeavouring to provide for them an 
effectual remedy. Yet the most rev. Pre- 
late must forgive him, if he said, that with 
all gratitude for his services in this matter, 
there was one important circumstance he 
desiderated. The most rev. Prelate, in 
addressing himself to the evils of trans- 
portation in general, confined his views 
almost entirely to the effects it had pro- 
duced in the colony of New South Wales. 
He seemed to suppose that transportation 
could only be conducted as it had been 
by this country since 1787, That, he 
must frankly say, was not so extensive a 
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view of the subject as he should have ex- 
pected from the most rev. Prelate. The 
evils which had resulted from the system 
adopted in 1787, had continued with but 
little improvement till within the last twelve 
or fourteen years, had been most enorm- 
ous; but were these consequences neces- 
sary to transportation ? ‘The system adopt- 
ed in 1787, was carried out in the most 
absurd manner, convicts being employed 
to colonize a country. It was a system 
so sure to fail, that one’s only amazemeat 
was, that the great intellects then in the 
Government of the country should ever 
have ventured upon it. But did it neces- 
sarily follow, if a system of colonization 
by fe emigrants had accompanied, or 
rather preceded, penal transportation, 
that the same consequences would have 
ensued? In that case, had due attention 
been paid to the moral and religious care 
of the convicts, a very different result 
would, no doubt, have taken place. What 
were the facts with respect to New South 
Wales? We sent out 1,200 convicts at 
once, and what steps had been taken to 
insure their moral and religious instruc- 
tion? Jt was notorious there was not 
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even a thought of sending out a single 
chaplain to give them spiritual instruction 


when cast on those desolate shores. Surely 
that was no necessary part of the punish- 
ment of transportation. ‘I'he benevolent 
men who interfered—Wilberforce, Bishop 
Porteus, and others—pressed upon Go- 
vernment, the necessity of taking some 
measures to insure the religious instruc- 
tion of the convicts, and with difficulty 
induced them to allow one soiitary chap- 
Jain to accompany the expedition. For 
the first seven years one chaplain only 
was employed for the spiritual care of 
those wretched persons. ‘The next seven 
years two were sent; but, as if that were 
too many, the third seven years only one 
chaplain was sent. ‘There was something 
so shocking in this, that, as an English- 
man, he should blush for his country if he 
could think for a moment, it was the re- 
sult of indifference to the moral and spi- 
ritual welfare of those unhappy but guilty 
persons. The real cause, he believed, was, 
that at the time the whole energies of the 
Government of the country were employed 
in that great contest which lasted so long, 
and which engrossed the whole attention 
of those who conducted it. The coloniza- 
tion of New South Wales, and even the 
Correction of convicts, were held to be 
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trifles in comparison to that important 
struggle. But that struggle being over, 
he wished there had been some appear- 
ances of attention to the duty of the 
country tn this particular, Such, how- 
ever, was not the case. Many, many 
years elapsed, before anything like due 
regard was paid to this subject, and the 
necessity that those sent out as convicts 
should have the means of reformation, 
He had no doubt he should surprise some 
of their Lordships when he told them, 
that with 4,000 convicts, in what were 
called iron gangs in the gaols of New 
South Wales, not one siagle person was 
appointed by Government as chaplain. 
Was it, then, to be wondered at that sucha 
harvest of crime should have been the 
result of such a state of things?’ In 
Sydney, Government gave 50d. a-year to 
the rev. W. Cowper for looking after the 
gaol; but, as minister of St. Phillip’s 
parish, he had also the care of 5,000 or 
6,000 souls to attend to. ‘The sum of 50/. 
was also given to a Roman Catholic chap- 
lain. In the neighbourhood of Sydney, 
the iron gangs had no other sort of spi- 
ritual superintendence. Another clergy- 
man, to be sure, who had gone out to Syd-« 
ney without any specilic employment, had 
been temporarily engaged by the Bishop 
of Australia. That, however, was only 
temporary, and would only last till a per- 
manent appointment was made, The evil 
was so great, that strong representations 
had been made to the Government at 
home, by persons whose representations 
were entitled to the greatest weight. In 
June 1837, representations were made 
from the judges of the colony, deploring 
the want which existed of spiritual in- 
struction. ‘Their Lordships, no doubt, 
expected to hear that the representations 
proceeding from so high an authority, 
had met with immediate and respectful 
attention, and that if nothing had been 
done at the moment, it was only because 
persons could not be immediately found 
to dispense the spiritual instruction of 
which there was so much need, Their 
Lordships would of course conclude 
that if no immediate measures were adopted 
promises of instant attention had been 
given, and that the venerable judges had 
been assured that the Government was 
deeply indebted to them for having pointed 
out the evil which existed. Not so, how- 
ever, the year 1838 passed away without 
any answer having been returned, and the 
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year 1839 had also passed away in the} Australia give of the state of morals in the 


same manner without answer. Either the | 
governor of the colony, if he had made no | 
representations to the Government at) 
home, or the Government at home if it| 
had received information of the evil from | 
the highest authority without ever noticing | 
the communication, had incurred a heavy 
responsibility. Where the fault lay he) 
knew not, but he hoped their Lordships | 
would have the matter explaincd to them | 
by some Member of her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment. He admitted with the noble Mar- | 
quess the Seeretary for the Home De-| 
partment, that while all must honour | 
the motives by which the most rev. 
Prelate was actuated in bringing for- 
ward this subject, the most rev. Prelate’s 
proposal that transportation should cease 
absolutely, finally, and immediately, must 
be considered as asking rather more than 
the grounds which had been stated would 
warrant. He (the Bishop of Exeter) 


would not enter into a discussion upon 
the general question ; he wished merely to 
advert to the representations that had been 
made by the most rev. Prelate as to the 
state of morals prevailing in New South 
Wales; and, indeed, but for those repre- 
sentations he (the Bishop of Exeter) should 


not have troubled their Lordships on the 
present occasion. The most rev. Prelate 
was, of course, convinced of the accuracy 
of the statements which he had made, and 
under such an impression, that he should 
have felt that holy indignation which he 
had expressed that evening, could occasion 
no surprise to their Lordships; it would 
have been a matter of surprise if the most 
rev. Prelate could have expressed himself 
with coldness, believing, as he did, the 
truth of those statements. But unless he 
(the Bishop of Exeter) was grossly misin- 
formed, the real facts of the case were ex- 
ceedingly different from the account given 
by the most rev. Prelate. The most rev. 
Prelate spoke of the colony of New South 
Wales as a nation of criminals and execu- 
tioners, and as the most corrupt population 
that the sun ever shone upon. Was that 
the real state of things? Were there no 
authorities on the other side of the ques- 
tion? It might be said that statements 
proceeding from the colonies themselves 
would be partial, but still there were func- 
tionaries in those colonies who could not 
be induced by partiality to make a false 
statement of facts passing under their own 
eyes, What account did the Bishop of 
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colonies? The Bishop stated in his report 
of the Diocesan Committee, January 23, 
1837. 


“This spirit (regard for the interest of re- 
ligion) is not cunfined to a single district, but 
IL have found it pervading all which I have 
visited with a degree of unanimity as remark- 
able as it is gratifying. The circumstance of 
so many churches being at one and the same 
time in progress in such distant parts of the 
colony is unparalleled, so far as my observation 


| extends, in any country containing a tenfold 


population; and the amount of subscriptions 
raised in every such instance, without reserve 
or difficulty, proves how becoming a sense is 
generally entertained by the settlers of their 
duty to make a liberal offering to the service 
of God in acknowledgment of the bounties 
In addition to 
this I cannot forbear to observe, that having 
held confirmations in every part of the colony 
which I have visited, where a becoming place 
for the celebration of that rite could be pro- 
vided, the attendance, with perhaps one single 
exception, has been numerous and gratifying 
beyond my expectation, The appearance 
and demeanour of the young persons who 
have come forward on these occasions—their 
unaffected seriousness, their evident marks of 
attachment to the Church and its ordinances, 
and the piety with which they have pledged 
themselves to fulfil the solemn engagement 
which they undertook in my presence, have 
filled with satisfaction and hope, not my heart 
alone, but the breasts of all who truly desire 
the welfare of this colony, and whose persua- 
sion is, that it ean be secured only through the 
establishment of true holiness and righteous- 
ness among its inhabitants.” 

This then was the solemn attestation of 
the Bishop of Australia addressed to his 
clergy. Judge Burton, who had published 
a work upon the state of religion and 
education in New South Wales, was 
another authority to the same effect. But 
the statement did not rest merely upon 
the opinions of the Bishop of Australia or 
judge Burton, but was proved by facts al- 
together at variance with the information 
upon which the most rev. Prelate pro- 
ceeded. While the criminals in the whole 
colony convicted before Mr. Justice Burton 
was nearly 900, the number of native 
colonists convicted before him in six 
years was only thirty. Supposing the 
number convicted before the other two 
judges to be equal to the former, ninety 
of the native colonists only were convicted 
in four years. Yet this portion of the 
population was about 30,000; therefore, 
only 1 in 2,000 of them annually was con- 
victed of crime. Was this a very de- 
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praved state of morals? If it were he 
should be very sorry, for England was al- 
most incalculably worse, the proportion in 
England being one in every 800. The 
number of convictions in England during 
the last year was, he believed, 17,000, 
and taking the population at 14,000,000, 
there would result the proportion which 
he had stated, of one in 800. Yet New 
South Wales, where the degree of crime 
was not half so great, was to be called the 
most abandoned country which thesun ever 
shone upon. The most rev. Prelate bad 
said, that the means which had been 
taken to improve the state of these colo- 
nies had proved ineffective, and he (the 
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Bishop of Exeter) was ready to agree that | 


one expedient which had been resorted to 
had utterly failed—he meant the expe- 
dient of sending over a ship 
women. It had been stated that the 
women who had been sent were respect- 
able persons, and had certificates to that 
effect from the ministers of their respective 
parishes. If this were true, he regretted 
that the ministers of those parishes had 
been so easy in granting certificates, 
for he had heard from one who had been 
an eye-witness of the conduct of these 
women at the Cape, that anything more 
horrible could not be conceived ; that 
their vices were perfectly notorious, and 
that several persons were assailed by them 
in language too shocking and disgusting 
to be described, The most rev. Prelate 
had said that public opinion in these colo- 
nies was on the side of vice. That was a 
strange statement; for really all the opi- 
nions given by the best authorities led to 


precisely the opposite conclusion, and | 


showed that what might be expected to 
be the case actually took place in the co- 
lonies. Ina country consisting of a popu- 
Jation composed of such different classes 
as those of which society was composed 
in those colonies, it was natural to imagine 
that there would be a greater jealousy and 
a higher tone of morality among the re- 
spectable part of the people rather than 
that public opinion would be on the side 
of vice; and there was evidence that such 
was actually the state of things. The most 
rev. Prelate had been misinformed when 
he was told that the most respectable in- 
habitants of the colonies wished the system 
of transportation to be put an end to. 
What was the fact? He would read to 
their Lordships an extract from the votes 
and proceedings of the Legislative Coun- 
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cil (No, 15), dated July 17, 1838, rela- 
tive to the petition for inquiry into the 
systems of transportation and assignment, 
unanimously agreed to, there being pre- 
sent, the Governor, the Chicf Justice, the 
Bishop, and other members :— 


** Resolved, that in the opinion of this coun- 
cil, the great extension which has latterly been 
afforded of moral and religious instruction, 
the classification which may in future be made 
in the numerous gaols now in progress of 
erection upon the most approved principles of 
inspection and separation, the more effectual 
punishment and classification of offenders in 
; lroned gangs, according to their improved sys- 
item of management, the numerous free emi- 
| grants now eligible as the assignees of con- 
victs, and the accumulated experience of half 
| a century, form a combination of circumstances 
which renders the colony better adapted at the 





load of | Present than at any former period to carry into 


effect the praiseworthy intentions of the first 
founders of the system of transportation and 
| assignment, which had no less for its object 
| reformation of character than a just infliction 
of punishment. Resolved. That in the opin- 
ion of this council, no system of penal disci- 
pline or secondary punishment will be found, 
at once so cheap, 30 effective, and so reforma- 
tory, as that of well regulated assignment, the 
good conduct of the convict, and his continu- 
ance at labour being so obviously the interest 
of the assignee, whilst the partial solitude and 
privations incidental to a pastoral or agricul 
tural life in the remote districts of the colony 
(which may be made the universal employment 
of convicts), by effectually breaking a connec- 
tion with companions and habits of vice, is 
better calculated than any other system to pro- 
duce moral reformation, when accompanied 
by adequate religious instruction.” 


He need not call the attention of their 
Lordships to the respectability of the indi- 
viduals who composed the Legislative 
Council, but he must say that this docu- 
ment was altogether inconsistent with the 
information which had been given to the 
most rev. Prelate as to the sentiments 
entertained by the respectable inhabitants 
of the colony. There was one more par- 
ticular of great moment in the considera- 
tion of this subject, and that was the 
course taken by her Majesty’s Government 
in diminishing the assistance which was 
afforded to free emigration. A few years 
ago, when a noble Earl, not now in his 
place (the Earl of Ripon), presided over 
the Colonial Department, Lord Howick, 
by his direction, wrote a letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in which were 
the following words :— 





“ Lord Goderich is of opinion that it would 
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not be wise so to burden the colony as to check 
the progress of improvement and the develop- 
ment of its resources for the sake of a small 
immediate saving to this country ; and he 
would more especially call the attention of 
their Lordships to the impolicy of applying 
to the ordinary current expenses of the co- 
lony that portion of the territorial revenue 
which arises from the sale of land. The 
funds derived from this source should be 
looked upon, not as forming a part of the 
income of the colony and available for the 
purpose of meeting its annual expenses, but 
as capital, which should not be permanently 
sunk, but invested so as to produce a profitable 
return,” 
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Here, then, was the principle laid down 
of employing the produce of the sale of 
land in the encouragement of free emi- 
gration. Now, what had been the course 
actually pursued ? Why, it appeared, 
that in ten years, from 1831 to 1840 in- 
clusive, 800,000/. would have been in- 
vested in land, while the expenditure of 
the Government on account of emigration, 
could not have amounted to 400,000J, 
Some of their Lordships might think this 
a large sum to be so employed, but he 
thought the principle laid down by the 
noble Earl was a wise one, and that the 
whole of the proceeds ought to be 
This was not so much 


so applied. 
a question of expediency as of justice, for 
the expenses which pressed most heavily 
upon these colonies, were the judicial and 
civil charges arising from their convict 
burden, and were consequently incurred 
in enabling us to get rid of our inhabit- 


ants. The population of New South 
Wales, which hardly exceeded 100,000 
souls, paid indirectly, by means of cus- 
toms and other modes no less a sum than 
240,000/. per annum. It was no more 
than just that the Imperial Government 
should pay the expenses of the police, 
which was rendered necessary by its own 
system. He would not detain their Lord- 
ships further than by merely expressing a 
liope that means would be taken for sup- 
) lying adequate spiritual instruction to 
tose unhappy beings who stood so much 
in need of spiritual comfort and consola- 
tion. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, this was a 
subject of great importance, and one, the 
difficulties of which were much increased 
by the contariety of opinions that had 
been expressed upon it. After having pe- 
rused, with all the attention he was able 
to give to it, the evidence that was taken be- 
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fore the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, it was with great surprise he had 
heard the statements which had just been 
made by the right rev. Prelate, because 
he could not understand how a committee 
which sat for so long a period, and heard 
such a variety of evidence, could have 
formed an opinion so directly against that 
of the right rev. Prelate. He must also 
say, that it appeared strange to him, that 
the opinion expressed on this subject by 
the Bishop of Australia should be so dif- 
ferent as it seemed to be from that of se- 
veral of the governors and judges of the 
colony. The noble Marquess opposite had 
afforded no clue whatever to the extent of 
improvement that had already taken place, 
or that was in contemplation. True, he 
had stated, that one part of the former 
system of transportation, namely, that of 
assignment, had been abolished, as the 
committee of the House of Commons had 
strongly recommended, but they had not 
yet had any information, and he imagined 
the noble Marquess was not aware of any, 
as to the result of that alteration. If, 
however, the committee had recommended 
the change on the ground of economy, 
most completely was that end destroyed 
by the abolition of assignment, for it was 
stated by Sir George Arthur, one of the 
witnesses who was examined before the 
committee, that the expense of the con- 
victs under the system of assignment was 
about 4/. per head, but that under any 
other system it would amount to 14/. He 
should like also to know from the noble 
Marquess, whether the Government had 
already adopted the suggestions of Lord 
John Russell in his remarks on the evi- 
dence taken before the committee. If 
they had, then he said, that the way in 
which future transportation was to be 
conducted was entirely changed, and the 
expense would be increased to an extent 
which he believed this country would be 
little able to endure, If he understood 
the proposition of the noble Lord, it was, 
that not only the system of assignment 
should be abolished, but that the system 
of transportation either to New South 
Wales or Van Dieman’s Land should be 
put anendto. The noble Lord proposed 
also to transport convicts in the first in- 
stance to Norfolk Island, or Tasman’s 
Peninsula, those being the places to which 
convicts from New South Wales were now 
sent; but he admitted, that there was this 
defect in the proposition, that it left the 
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main evil of transportation in full vigour, 
for at the end of their transportation, the 
expense being too great for their return 
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to England, the convicts would flock to) 


the other Australian colonies, rendering 


them more foul then they now were, That 
was the proposition of the noble Lord, | 


and it therefore appeared to him, that at 


this moment the Government, although | 
thay opposed the motion of the most rev. | 
Prelate, were not yet prepared to state | 


what system should be adopted in future. 


The present expense of conveying crini-_ 


nals to New South Wales and Van Die- 
man’s Land was about 28/, per head, and 
the consequent expense on their arrival 


there was at least 54/. more, making it in | 
Now, that ex-' 


all an expense of 82/. 
pense was to be increased under the alter- 
ation of the system which the noble Mar- 
quess had stated had taken place. With 
such an expense as that, it became abso- 
lutely necessary for them to include it in 
the consideration of the subject. As he had 
understood the noble Marquess, and Lord 
John Russell, it was in contemplation 
eventually to adopt pretty much the same 
system as that proposed by the most rey. 
Prelate. It was, therefore, now only a 
question of time. Butif so, all that had 


been stated by the right rev. Prelate went 
for nothing, because it was in direct oppo- 
sition to the principle which he had been 


advocating. The right rev. Prelate had 
said, that the most rev. Prelate had stated 
it as the opinion of all the good men in the 
colony, that the system ought to be dis- 
continued, but that it should be consi- 
dered, that that opinion was not given 
with reference to the morality or immora- 
lity of the colony, but with respect to 
their own individual interests. And, ac- 
cording to the statement of the right rev. 
Prelate, he wished for a continuation of 
the system; and indeed went further, for 
he wished also for the system of assign- 
ment which had been abolished. Now, 
he must say, he could not think that the 
recommendation of those to whom the 


right rev. Prelate had alluded ought to. 
have much weight. But let their opinions | 
be as different as they might on this sub- | 


ject, it was impossible for the population 
now in New South Wales and Van Die- 


man’s Land not to be one of the grossest 


immorality, for, independent of the cir- 
cumstances stated by the right rev. Prelate 
there was an enormous population com- 
prised of felons or emancipated felons. It 
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| was impossible, too, that there should not 
| be a system of the grossest vice and im- 
| morality, considering the great dispropor- 
_ tion there was of the sexes, according to 
the statement of the right rev. Prelate, for 
it appeared, that in the towns, the p:opor- 
tion of men to women was as five to two, 
in the agricultural districts as seven to 
two, and in the most distant parts of the 
country as seventeen to one. ‘That must 
produce evils of the worst kind, and if so 
with regard to the male population, what 
must be its eflect with regard to the 
women who were transported to the dis- 

tant parts of the country? That state of 
things ought not to be allowed to continue, 
there should be a change, and it was the 
duty of the Government of this country, 
when these matters were brought to their 
notice, to do all in their power to remove 
those evils. His most rev. Friend, in 
using the word ‘ immediate,” did not 
mean to say, that transportation in a mo- 
ment should cease in every part of the 
world, but that it should be incumbent on 
that House to express its feeling, that the 
present system should be put an end to, 
and such other system adopted as might 
be thought necessary. He would suggest, 
that the islands of Bermuda should be 
made use of as a place of transportation 
until penitentiaries were established in 
such parts as the Government might de- 
termine on. ‘The question really was, 
whether the suggestion of the committee 
was to be attended to or not? If it were 
not, then the Government were bound to 
say so, and to say why they were not sa- 
tisfied with it; and it was their duty to 
let the country know what system was 
in future to be pursued with respect to 
transportation. 

The Bishop of Exeter explained. It 
was very far from the opinion he had ex- 
pressed that transportation to New South 
Wales should go on. He distinctly 
avoided giving that opinion, but he cer- 
tainly had not expressed a contrary opin- 
ion ¢ for, surrounded as the question was 
with difficulties, he was not yet competent 
to form an opinion. What he said, was, 
that in his opinion, there might bea better 
system of transportation adopted, which 
might accompany or be subsidiary to 
colonization. 

The Bishop of Norwich said, he must 
| express his satisfaction and gratitude to 

the most rev. Prelate for having brought 
| this most important, and he might say, 
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most religious subject, before their Lord- 
ships. And he also felt thankful to the 
noble Marquess for the statement he had 
made, because it had shown the extreme 
interest the noble Marquess took in the 
colony, and the anxiety there was in his 
mind to promote its welfare and renova- 
tion by every means in his power. With 
respect to transportation, he doubted very 
much whether any country, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, had a right to scatter 
and disseminate over the wide world the 
scum and refuse of its population. It might 
be said, that they were carried to distant 
parts where there were none but barbarian 
tribes ; but was it right that they should 
make those tribes worse, and inoculate 
them with the vices and immorality of 
their own country ? He doubted the po- 
licy of any country doing that. But no 
matter; for transportation was, neverthe- 
Jess, carried on. He differed, however, 
from the most rev. Prelate as to its imme- 
diate abolition. He thought it could not 
be immediately. But he looked on this 
as the dawn of better things, as the open- 
ing of a desirable change, and that in a 
very short time, transportation would 
cease. He wislied that some noble Lords, 
who appeared not to be as fully sensible 
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as facts would warrant them in being of 
the great value of early education, would 
take the trouble to observe the civilizing 
and Christianizing effects produced upon 
the children of the poor in the union 


houses. ‘To him it appeared that one of 
the great advantages arising from the total 
abolition of transportation would be that 
such a change must have the effect of 
turning the minds of the responsible ad- 
visers of the Crown to the necessity of a 
sound,-an effective, and an extended sys- 
tem of early education. It must be evi- 
dent to any man of the least reflection that 
it was impossible to improve the popula- 
tion of New South Wales so long as there 
existed within that territory such an accu- 
mulation of sin and crime as must neces- 
sarily prevail in a penal settlement. How 
could virtue or piety flourish in a condi- 
tion of society such as prevailedin a coun- 
try to which the worst and most hardened 
criminals were sent? But he hoped it 
was not yet too late to stop the course in 
which our management of secondary 
punishments had unhappily involved us, 
and he hoped, that he might yet see a very 
material improvement effected. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
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the noble Earl opposite appeared to 
think, that there was some inconsistency 
in his noble Friend’s saying that there had 
been an inconvenient accumulation of 
convicts in some parts of New Holland, 
while, at the same time, he intimated the 
intention of her Majesty’s Government to 
confine and limit transportation to those 
particular parts. Now, the inconsistency 
was merely apparent, and not real; for, 
though it was intended to limit transport- 
ation principally to Norfolk Island and 
Tasman’s Peninsula, yet, on the whole, 
every effort would be made to diminish 
the aggregate famount of transportation 
and in that manner, lighten the pressure 
upon those particular places. He be- 
lieved, that he correctly represented the 
sentiments of his noble Friend when he 
stated that it was intended to advise her 
Majesty to discontinue transportation for 
life in a great many cases, as means 
and opportunity permitted. It was in- 
tended gradually to diminish the number 
of transports until they were brought 
within such limits as would insure per- 
fect accommodation at the point to 
which they were sent, He fully agreed 
with those who thought that the Govern- 
of this country should do all in’ their 
power to encourage judicious emigration 
to New South Wales; it was their duty to 
do all in their power to repair the injury 
which the presence of a_ penal seitle- 
ment must of necessity inflict upon a 
new state of society like that which ex- 
isted in Australia. He agreed, that it 
was the duty of the Government to 
stimulate emigration amongst persons of 
a superior class, but he thought it right 
briefly to notice the causes which in 
some degree at present retarded the mea- 
sures that, under other circumstances, it 
would be their duty to adopt. The 
House was aware, that the funds arising 
from the sale of lands were to be ap- 
plied to the encouragement of emigration ; 
but so strong was the indisposition of 
the colonists to defray, not the new, 
but the old expenses of the colony, that 
the Government found it necessary to 
defray those expenses out of the fund 
which under a different state of things 
would have been applicable to the great 
and important object of inducing respect- 
able persons to settle in Australia, It 
had been found impossible to provide for 
the usual demands of the public service 
in those colonies without imposing new 
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taxes, and thence the fund created by the 
sale of land had been exposed to undue 
encroachment. Neither the administra- 
tion of justice nor the interests of reli- 
gion could have been maintained, had not 
the fund in question been rendered 
available. There could not be a second 
opinion as to the necessity of providing 
religious instruction for a colony circum- 
stanced as New South Wales had for 
some time been, and at first, perhaps, due 
precautions had not been taken, but of 
late he rejoiced to say, that succes- 
sive Governments had done much to 
provide religious instruction in that 
part of her Majesty’s dominions. Upon 
the general question he should say, 
that he agreed with the most rev. Prelate, 
and with the report of the House of Com- 
mons in thinking that it was highly desir- 
able to apply in many cases some other 
punishment in lieu of transportation. It 
was the intention of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to adhere as closely as they could 
to the recommendation given by the 
committee, but they could not pledge 
themselves to the immediate or the total 
abolition of the practice. The House 
must recollect, that from a practice in 
which the frequency of capital punish- 
ments were carried to excess, they had 
recently adopted a much more mild, hu- 
mane, and beneficial course. Capital pu- 
nishment had now become rare, at least 
comparatively infrequent, and it, there- 
fore, became the more difficult and unsafe 
to part with the power of transportation 
for life; they could not part with a punish- 
ment which, by reason of the great dis- 
tance at which it was inflicted, as well as 
from other causes, operated most power- 
fully upon the feelings and imaginations 
of men. That which was unknown na- 
turally presented itself to the excited 
mind of the criminal in an exaggerated 
form. It was said, that criminals might 
be more economically employed upon 
public works at home than in a distant 
colony; but how much better was it that 
when their term of punishment expired 
they should find themselves in a commu- 
nity where labour was in demand, than 
in a highly civilized state of society, where 
there was a surplus population and the 
prices of labour comparatively low? Sure- 
ly the convict who had conducted himself 
well in New South Wales would find 
himself in a much better condition on 
being released than on coming out of a 
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penitentiary at home. He had heard the 
discussion of that night with great satis- 
faction—he hoped that it would have the 
effect of enlightening the public, but he at 
the same time hoped that nothing would 
be done to fetter the Executive, or to inter- 
fere with the due execution of the laws. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, that to seve- 
ral of the gao! and iron gangs, perhaps to 
all, some spiritual instruction was offered, 
but that it was given most inefficiently — 
namely, by employing in this office only 
three clergymen, who had other and po- 
pulous charges. None of them had a 
chaplain. 

The Archbishop of Dublin replied.* 

The previous question, that this ques- 
tion be now put, was then put, and nega- 
tived without a division; and their Lord. 
ships adjourned at a quarter past ten until 
Thursday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 19, 1840. 


MiNuTEs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Stanley, from 
Cheshire, against, and by Mr. Cresswell, from Liverpool, 
in favour of the Weaver Churches Bill. 


Weaver Cuurcues.] Sir P. Eger- 
ton, in rising to move the second reading 
of the Weaver Churches’ Bill, said he had 
been informed that this bill was to be 
opposed by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Only that his informant was worthy of all 
credit, he could scarcely have believed 
the rumour, for a bill more calculated to 
do unmixed good, to check demoraliza- 
tion, to support religion and morality 
among the community —a bill which 
ought more readily to receive the sanc- 
tion of the House than the bill he held in 
his hand, it was not possible to find. It 
was a bill to enable the trustees of the 
river Weaver, a large and prosperous na- 
vigation, to provide the means of religious 
instruction in favour of a large body of 
men who did not belong to the country 
in which they lived—who were without 
landlords or patrons of any sort, or any 
one to look to for care, a class dependent 
upon their bodily labour entirely for their 
support, and who were at present shut 
out from all means of religious instruc- 
tion. He was aware that much misre- 
presentation had gone forth with respect 
to the bill, and it being entirely of a local 





© The Archbishop of Dublin having incor- 
porated his reply in his published speech, ante 
p. 246, we will not repeatit. 
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nature, and one without parallel in the 
navigation of this country. It was about 
a century and a-half ago, when the Wea- 
ver was a little and unimportant stream, 
its geographical position connecting the 
county with the river Mersey, and thereby 
affording the means of communication and 
the exportation of the staple produce of 
the country, induced certain gentlemen of 
the county to think, that by the expendi- 
ture of money, it might be rendered navi- 
gable. They applied to Parliament for 
powers to carry their objects into execu- 
tion. The money required for the purpose 
was no small sum, and it was subscribed 
by fourteen gentlemen of the county, who 
with a liberality which shed honour upon 
their memories, refused to take anything 
more than one per cent. above the legal 
interest of the money expended. In the 
year 1721, an application was made to 
Parliament for powers to make the navi- 
gation. By the bill three contractors were 
appointed to execute the works, who were 
made responsible for the body of petitioners, 
amounting to eighty, and power was given 
to levy rates, the surplus of which was to 
be applied to the general purposes of the 
county; this was the undertaking for which 
they originally applied to Parliament in 
1721, and an act was obtamed and the 
works proceeded. Ina shorttime the un- 
dertakers discovered the powers obtained 
by the Act of Parliament were not suffi- 
cient to provide for the maintenance of 
the works of the navigation, as there was 
no provision in the act by which the pro- 
perty was vested in the contractors or 
petitioners, and the consequence was, that 
no redress could be obtained for injury 
done to the works; they, therefore, deter- 
mined to apply to Parliament for increased 
powers. The trustees finding their powers 
did not enable them to fulfil the intentions 
of the originators of the bill, conceived 
themselves justified in applying anain to 
Parliament for an amended act, and in 
1759 they obtained an amended act, but 
in which the constitution of the trustees 
were changed, the commissioners increased 
from 80 to 105, and the trustees em- 
powered to discharge all duties for the 
maintenance of the navigation. These 
trustees were made responsible to the ma- 
gistrates at the courts of Quarter Sessions, 
by being required once in every year to 
produce their accounts, to be by them 
audited or disallowed, as they should 
think proper. At that peroid there was 
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great difficulty in the navigation of the 
river, and instead of applying to Parlia- 
ment for a grant in aid of their funds, the 
trustees advanced the money themselves, 
and he would also mention, that the land- 
owners never demanded any compensation 
of them for the damage done to the pro- 
perty on the banks of the river, which 
was highly ereditable to their public spirit. 
By the care of the trustees the navigation 
in the course of a few years after the pass- 
ing of the act of 1759, increased so con- 
siderbly that in 1788 the trustees were 
enabled to pay over the sum of 500/. in 
aid of the county funds. More than half 
a million had in fact been paid from this 
source in aid of the county funds. Now, 
the population along the river was yearly 
increasing, while no proportional provis- 
ion was made for their religious instruc- 
tion. Representations to that effect had 
been forwarded to the trustees, and it 
appeared that, to the scandal of the coun- 
try at large, the same scenes of traffic 
occurred among the population in ques- 
tion on Sundays as on other days. The 
trustees then unanimously agreed to close 
all their works on Sundays, but it was 
soon found that those who wished to ob- 
serve the Sabbath laboured under the 
peculiar difficulty that there was no faci- 
lity to attend divine worship. It appeared 
that in several districts there was a lament- 
able want of the means of spiritual instruc- 
tion. Whole districts were left without 
pastors, and those who had the care of 
souls could not devote their attention to 
those who did not come properly within 
the number of their flocks. The trustees 
in consequence called a general meeting 
of their body, to consider the means of 
remedying those evils. They then came, 
with but one dissentient, to the following 
resolution, to the effect, that the meeting 
consider it necessary to provide out of 
their revenues for church accommodation, 
and the religious instruction of those who 
were connected with the river and its 
traffic. A committee, however, afterwards 
declared that the trustees did not possess 
the power of providing out of their reve- 
nues for such accommodation. It was, 
therefore, recommended that an applica- 
tion should be made to Parliament for an 
act empowering them to apply such sums 
of money as might be necessary for the 
purpose. It was proposed that a sum of 
7,0002. should be appropriated for the 
object in question. ‘The resolution to 
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that effect was carried by a majority of 
twenty-nine to nine. It was objected to 
the bill that it would increase the county- 
rates, but he would show the House how 
little foundation there was for that asser- 
tion. ‘The commissioners proposed in the 
first instance to erect a church which 
would contain 400 free sittings, the es- 
timated expense of which was 3,320. 
They proposed to distribute that over 
three years at ihe rate of 1,1062. per an- 
num, and the proportion which the town 
rate would bear of that would not amount 
to one-thirteenth of a penny in the pound, 
They proposed also to defray all the ex- 
penses of the clergyman; and, under these 
circumstances, he trusted no opposition 
would be given to the measure. When it 
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was considered that the trustees of this | 


navigation had given nearly half a million 


| 


of money in aid of the reduction of the | 


rates, he was satisfied there was not a rate- 


payer who would refuse to advance the small 


sum he had stated, of the thirteenth of a 
penny in the pound for such an object. 
All he asked was permission to prove his 
case before acommittee. The hon. Member 
moved the second reading of the bill. 

Mr. Wilbraham moved that the bill be 
read a second time that day six months, 

Sit H. Verney said, he thought a more 
gross case of injustice to the public had 
never been brought before the House. 
Two cases had been stated—one, the case 
of those who desired that churches should 
be built, and the other the case of those 
who thought they ought not to be built, 
but the case of the public had not been 
stated. The case of the public was, that 
those who obtained benefit from the tolls 
were the inhabitants of the county of 
Chester, who ought to pay county rates. 
They paid no county rates at all, because 
the public paid more than they ought to 
pay in the shape of tolls, Instead of 
applying the surplus as proposed, a com- 
mittee ought to be appointed to investi- 
gate the justice of the present law on this 
subject ; and the inhabitants of the county 
of Chester ought no longer to raise a con- 
siderable sum annually, by which they 
were totally exempt from the rate. 

Mr. E. J. Stanley would occupy the 
House but a very short time. The ques- 
tion was, whether it was desirable that 
churches should be built out of the county 
rates. The demand for those churches 
did not originate with the workmen em- 
ployed in the navigation, and it was 
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opposed by men of different politics in the 
county. The former Member for the 
county opposed it as well as many others. 
Indeed such was the unpopularity of the 
bill, that no Member of the county could 
be found to second it, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had been obliged to resort 
to the knight errantry of the hon. Baronet, 
the Member for the University of Oxford. 
The petitions presented that day showed 
the feeling of the county upon that subject. 
Those in favour of the bill had been few, 
and were not numerously signed, while 
those against the measure were numerous, 
and signed by upwards of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants of the county. Ile hoped hon. 
Members would pause before they sanc- 
tioned the principle contained in the bill, 
which would allow trustees to do that with 
the funds entrusted to them which was 
foreign to their trusts, and that which 
they could not do without the power of 
the House. He thought the principle a 
vicious one, and that the House would 
show their sense of it by agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. 7. Egerton begged to detain the 
House but for one moment. It was with 
pain that he stated that he could not sup- 
port the second reading of the bill. He 
could not allow funds provided for one pur- 
pose to be diverted to another. However, 
he was bound to say, that the bill was not 
so unpopular in the county of Chester as 
had been stated. There was a strong 
feeling in the county in favour of the bill, 
but he could not support it, and would, 
therefore, not vote. 

Mr. J. Jarvis must state, in corrobora- 
tion of what had fallen from the hon. 
Secretary for the Treasury, that the gene- 
ral body of the rate-payers were hostile to 
the bil!, and every person who gave an 
attentive consideration to the case would 
see that it must be so. The real question 
was, whether the county-rates were now 
to be made liable for the rearing of 
churches. Such was the real question. 
The charges upon the Weaver were 
charges upon all classes of people in the 
country, and the county-rates must be in- 
creased in the same ratio as money would 
be expended on these churches. He agreed 
in the general proposition, that it would be 
well that church accommodation should be 
provided where it was proved that it was ab- 
solutely necessary; so also did those whom 
he represented, but he and they objected 
to take this money for such a purpose. It 
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was therefore new to him, as a proposition 
of law or morality, that parties having no 
benefit or interest in the funds should 
squander or misapply them from their 
proper destination, without the consent of 
parties really interested. But the truth 
was that there was no necessity for churches 
in the district in question. On the line of 
the river the churches were not more than 
a mile from each other, and they were 
placed at a less distance than through the 
greater part of the country. ‘Twelve 
churches were to be found on the line, 
and twenty-eight dissenting meeting- 
houses. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by stating, that he should vote against the 
motion of the hon. Member for Chester. 
Mr. Gally Knight —Sir, I regret to 
observe that even the Weaver churches 
are made a party question. I hoped it 
would have been one to which both sides 
of the House would have lent their 
support. The bon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down says, that if the House 
agrees to the second reading of this bill, 
all the counties in England will have to 
build churches out of the county-rate. 
But this is not the case, for the county cf 
Chester is so peculiarly circumstanced us 
not to afford a precedent—for what are 
the facts? The county of Chester is, | 
believe, the only county in England which 
from a casual source, by a most extraor- 
dinary piece of good fortune, is almost 
entirely relieved from any county-rate. 
And the object of this bill is to provide 
those from whose labours the county of 
Chester derives this singular advantage 
with the opportunities of worship. What 
is there here in common with the other 
counties' of England? Sir, the hon. 
Member for Cheshire exhorts the House 
not to suffer this bill to proceed for 
fear of establishing a principle. That 
is the very reason for which I hope the 
House will let it proceed, to establish 
the principle, which is the principle advo- 
cated by the promoters of this bill, that it 
is the bounden duty of all masters and all 
employers to take care of those by whose 
labours they profit. Sir I wish that those 
who oppose this bill may not have the 
fear of the rate-payers before their eyes 
rather than the fear of God. But I am 
convinced that if this matter were fully 
explained by the rate-payers of Cheshire, 
there would be nothing to fear from their 
disapprobation. The learned Serjeant to 
whom this case was referred gave it as his 
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opinion that there was a strong equitable 
ground in favour of the objects of this 
bill, and I hope the House will now give 
that equitable ground the force of law. 

Mr. Hindley said, the case of the 
county of Chester seemed alone to have 
been considered in the debate. The case 
of the public appeared wholly to have been 
overlooked. Now he considered that the 
county had no right to apply the funds 
raised under this bill. 

The House divided on 
reading Ayes 242; Noes 
jority 76. 
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Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Troubridge, Sir £. T, 
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Turner, W. 
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Walker, R. 
Wall, C. B. 
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TELLERS, 
Stanley, hon. F. J. 
Jervis, J. 

Bill read a second time. 


REGISTRATION oF VorreRs (IRELAND) 
—Apjournep Depare.] Order of the 


Day for resuming the Adjourned Debate 
on the Registration of Voters (Ireland) 


Bill read. 


Mr. Dillon Browne wished to offer a 
few observations on this important ques- 
tion. He felt it an imperative duty which 
he could not neglect as representing one 
of the largest communities in Ireland, to 
repudiate in the strongest terms the 
measure now before the consideration of 
Parliament, which ought to be called a 
measure for the disfranchisement of Ire- 
land. He felt it aduty devolved on him 
as representing a large community, for so 
pernicicious were the tendencies of the 
bill, that in proportion as the area of any 
country was extensive, was it more fatally 
affected by it. He seldom took the li- 
berty of intruding on the time of the 
House—time which le considered ought 
to be so valuable, knowing that that 
which he abstained from doing, would be 
more efficiently and agreeably performed 
by others. But on this present occasion, 
he thought that no Irishman who could 
raise his voice should be silent, whatever 
might be his capacity, as the peril in 
which his country was placed, called the 
humblest abilities into action. Indeed, 
no man need fear to address the House 
for the virtuous cause in which he was 
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embarked, and the undisguised and pal- 
pable injury which was endeavoured to be 
done his country, would supply him with 
that eloquence and simple and natural 
arguments which result from the advocacy 
of justice and truth. He hoped, that 
during the course of the debate, or dur- 
ing the progress of the bill, that every 
Irish Liberal Member would be heard in 
opposition, for though little might be the 
eflect of persuasion on hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, yet it would produce the result, 
that if the measure passed, they would 
ward off as long as possible, so great a 
calamity from their country, and would 
prove how much the public mind in Ire- 
land was excited, and what a dangerous 
importance the measure had assumed, 
For when humble individuals like himself 
left their natural retirement, and assumed 
in the proceedings of that House the pro- 
minent part of debaters, there could not 
but be drawn from it a deduction, which 
was as true as it was startling, and as it 
was important, and which might be aptly 
illustrated by a metaphor familiar to all, 
that the straws would not be raised to the 
surface had the waters not been disturbed. 
Ile considered the bill as a measure the 
most aggressive upon the rights of Irish- 
men, which had been introduced for a 
long lapse of time, nearly inclusive of a 
century. Tor since the system of legislat- 
ing grievances for that country (which the 
noble Lord wished to renew), was repudi- 
ated—since penal laws became unfashion- 
able—since the firstconcession was granted 
to the Roman Catholic, there had been no 
attempt so aggressive on public liberty as 
that now made upon the liberties of Ireland. 
Since the Catholic first obtained a footing 
upon the soil, as time advanced the Le- 
gislature effected progressive improve- 
ments in his condition, and although those 
improvements slowly arrived, still there 
had been no attempt made like that to 
attack existing privileges, to despoil the 
Roman Catholic, without his consent, of 
all control over the machinery of leyisla- 
tion. He thought, that ifthe constitution 
of the country gave Parliament the power, 
it was dangerous for a Parliament, con- 
stituted as the present was, to attempt it. 
A Parliament elected by corrupt means, 
had no right to meddle with the constitu- 
ency of Ireland. Was not the exercise 
of power and property to divert the fran- 
chise from its proper inclination an evi- 
dence of the the corrupt means by 
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which that Parliament was elected ? 
Was not the endeavour to separate 
the conscience from the vote a strik- 
ing evidence of the fact? Were not 
the folios beneath which that 


of the fact? Were not the reports of the 
Cambridge and Ludlow Election Com- 
mittees conclusive of this assumption, that 
the House was elected by corrupt means ? 
And certainly the great purity of that 
House might be well assumed from the 
proceedings on a late occasion, when, in 
its Conservative zeal, it forgot the ordi- 
nary courtesies of society, and hurried out 
a new writ creative of new bribery and 
corruption. ‘Therefore, he thought that a 
House so constituted need fear imminent 
danger in meddling with the existing 
liberties of the people. They 
recollect, that the governed had their 
rights as well as the governing, and that 
in the covenant between them there were 
conditions which it was dangerous for 
either party to violate. The bill before 
the House went to disfranchise the people 
of Ireland. ‘That was distinctly proved by 
hon. Gentlemen who had preceded him, 
and especially the hon. Baronet who 
opened the debate, in a speech, luminous, 
temperate, and eloquent. The hon. Ba- 
ronet had proved distinctly that there was 
no danger of the great evil anticipated by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite—the swamp- 
ing of the bona fide voters by the fictiti- 
ous voters. He had proved that the con- 
stituencies of Ireland were miserably small 
in comparison to the census of the coun- 
try. He had given some details which 
were clear and indisputable, and he would 
add one tothe number. In the county 
which he had the honour to represent there 
were 400,000 inhabitants and only 1,600 
electors. As to fictitious voters, the best 
test was after a general election, in the 
consideration of the number of petitions 
forwarded to Parliament, and the result 
of those petitions. Notwithstanding the 
Spottiswoode conspiracy, how little evi- 
dence was there of fictitious voters, and 
wherever that evidence existed, they found 


must 


those fictitious voters ranked on the side of 


Conservatism. ‘The Liberal party had 
almost invariably succeeded. ‘They had 
the Dublin, Westmeath, Longford, Tra- 
lee, Youghall, Carlow, and other election 
petitions; on the other side there had 
been only one or two instances of success. 


Table | 
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/ done by annual revision. 


Debate. 


One of those, the Kinsate election peti- 
tion, in which a Committee of the House 
admitted fictitious voters, contrary to the 
opinion of the judges. ‘The declared 
object of the bill was to assimilate the 
registrations of England and Ireland, and 
to provide for the rejection of fictitious 
voters on the registry. That was to be 
But what was 


| the covert design of the present bill? An- 


;and the 


nihilation of the franchise. For annual 
revision, under the circumstances, in Ire- 
land, meant nothing else. ‘The poverty of 
the people, the tyranny of landlords, the 
law’s delays, the uncertainty of the law, 
thousand obstacles which he 
unfortunate peasant had to encounter in 


i his wea ry pilgrimage in search of the 





franchise, made annual revision little less 
than total annihilation. And then the 
unfortunate peasant was only to enjoy his 
right for six months, for if there was an 
appeal made from the assistant barrister 
in September, he could not be admitted to 
the right of voting ull the subsequent 
March, and then he only enjoyed it for 
six months more, when again his qualifi- 
cation was questioned at the annual revi- 
sion. Why did not the noble Lord intro- 
duce an explicit bill declaratory of his 
real object, which was a large increase of 
the qualification of the Irish voter? Why 
did he not boldly attack the franchise, 
and not introduce a cruel and hypocritical 
bill of that kind, which pursued the un- 
happy peasant with the slow and steady 
pace of the wolf, till, exhausted, he was 
obliged to yield up ‘all political vitality. 

The bill was illustrative of the political 
history of the noble Lord. Attaching 
great importance to minor objects for the 
sake of perplexity, scattering the seeds of 
bis natural petulancy amid the humblest 

machinery of Government (for the con- 
tending parties in Ireland would have a 
bone for contention in every clause of his 
bill), creating angry feelings and difficul- 
ties, where the greatest order and simpli- 
city should prevail, in fact, vexation was 
a synonyme for the bill, and the notice of 
the claimant, harrassing and perplexing, 
was as an epigram ofone of the speeches of 
the noble Lord. He would ask, why were 
not the Protestant clergy obliged to give 
that notice? Why were they not obliged to 
enter their Christian names in full? He 
supposed they had so many Christian vir- 
tues that there was no necessity for a record 
of their Christian names. No, the object 
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was that ungenerous one to throw any diffi- 
culty in the way of one party,and to embar- 
rass as little as possible the other. For his 
part he would rather see Catholic Eman- 
cipation repealed than see the bill carried ; 
for while the franchise had been granted 
by Parliament to the Roman Catholic, that 
bill took away from him the opportunity 
of enjoying it. It was, as Mr. Lawless 
once said, showing him a desirable situa- 
tion in a lofty building, and taking away 
the Jadder by which he could ascend, 
The measure would destroy the Liberal 
constituency, and place all the power in 
the hands of the Conservatives. He would 
rather see the Catholic Emancipation Bill 
repealed, for then, though Catholic Mem- 
bers could not be returned to Parliament, 
thev would have (with the assistance of the 
honest forty-shilling freeholders) the power 
to return Liberal Protestants, who would 
regard the interests of their common coun- 
try, as they did before, with no vision 
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jaundiced by religious or political pre- 
judices— but with a noble emulation to | 
serve their country without the paltry dis- | 
tinction made between Catholic and Pro- | 
testant. The bill would virtually repeal 
the Relief Bill; it would do more than 
that, it would take away from the Roman 
Catholics the property which had been 
conveyed to them by the Constitution, 


money. Did the noble Lord think that, 
by that means, be would maintain the 
stability of the Established Church? Did 
he mean to do so by the means of per- 
petual aggression ? The Established Church 
—he spoke numerically — was an insignifi- | 
cant minority. The Roman Catholics of | 
Ireland was a great majority, which had | 


| 
| 
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{ 
without restoring to them the ~~ 
| 
| 
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in wealth, intelligence, and determination. 
Did the noble Lord think that such a mi- 
nority could exist in perpetual aggression 
against such a majority? The noble Lord, 
in his desire to attack the liberties of the 
Irish people, only looked progressively. 
The noble Lord did not take a retrospec- 
tive view of the circumstances under 
which those liberties were achieved, He 
did not compare the condition of Ireland 
when those liberties were first attempted 
to be maintained, and the present con- 
dition of the people of Ireland when he 
despoiled them of them, Ifthe bill passed, 
it would shake the very fabric of society 
in Ireland; it would scatter the seeds of 
discord in every hamlet and every town; it 
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would give a brief to every demagogue ; it 
would, perhaps, convert the patriot into 
the traitor; it would justify the language 
of sedition on the principle of right and 
justice, and it would make many a man 
exclaim in those spirit-stirring words, the 
truth contained in them rendering thera 
still more dangerous—“ Nos neque impe- 
rium neque divitas petimus, sed libertatem 
quam nemo bonus nisa cerca anima simul 
omitiet.” 

Mr. J. Young said, that every grievance, 
however imaginary, had been brought to 
bear on this question, and threats of phy- 
sical force had even been resorted to by 
the other side, which, however, had now 
lost all theirterror. All that hon. Gentle. 
men on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House sought, in supporting this bill, was 
to provide an efficient remedy for great 
and flagrant abuses, which were on all 
hands acknowledged to exist in the Tish 
registration, as was proved by the number 
of bills which had been brought in to 
amend the present system. All who were 
acquainted with the present state of Ire- 
land knew that the grossest fraud and per- 
jury prevailed among those who claimed 
to be registered. He would refer to the 
testimony of Mr. Scriven, an assistant- 
barrister, who described the amount of 
perjury as frightful. [Mr. O° Connell: 
He is an Orangeman.] That did not in- 
validate his testimony. He could only 
account for the opposition to this bill by 
supposing that its opponents were anxious 
to substitute for the franchise, as fixed by 
the Roman Catholic Bill, one of a lower 
character, which would be more con- 
venient for their own party views and pur- 
poses. The outcry which was_ raised 
against the removal of fictitious votes, as 
an act of injustice, reminded him of an 
anecdote he had heard of a contest between 
two Malays, in which the stronger man, 
after having heartily thrashed the weaker, 
turned round to the spectators and com- 
plained of his pitiful case, in being so mal- 
treated. He should vote for the bill, be- 
lieving that not one of its clauses could 
be fairly objected to by any one who was 
sincerely desirous of correcting abuses so 
often pointed out. 

Mr. W. V. Stuart said, that it was quite 
unfair to charge his side of the House 
with wishing to retain the evils of the 
present system of registration in Ireland, 
as had been done by several hon. Members 
opposite, It did not follow, that because 
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they did not choose to adopt the bill of 


the noble Lord, that they were therefore | 
They were wil- | 
| laid on the table of 


adverse to improvement. 
ling to abolish the evils, but they would 


do so without curtailing the franchise. He | 
existed various | 
powerful arguments against the adoption | 
One of the! 
chief of them on his mind was, the ma- | 


considered that there 


of the bill before the House. 


chinery introduced to work out its theory. 
He feared that that machinery would 
render it impossible to fulfil the purposes 
of the Constitution, which, he believed, 


were, that a majority of electors should | “ig 
: 5 | the Repeal of the Union question, upon 


! which subject he would only remark, that 


return Members to Parliament. At pre- 
sent, even with the octennial registration, 


there existed a great apathy on the part of | 
How | 
would it be, then, when the same trial and | 


the people of Ireland to register. 


trouble was made an annual imposition ? 


He was afraid that the result would be, | 


that the electors wou'd wholly forego their 


franchise, and again look for redress of | 


their political grievances to those secret 
societies which had been the curse of 


that country. The evils of the present 
system arose, in his opinion, from the 
indefinite wording of the Reform Act as 
to the qualification of voters; and he was 
convinced, that at no distant period, it 


would be found necessary to alter that 
measure as regarded that point. The 
primary objection to the bill of the noble 
Lord, however, was, that it impeded, in 
stead of facilitated, the obtainment of the 
franchise, and on that ground alone he 
(Mr. Stuart) would give it his most stre- 
nuous opposition. 

Mr. Wiiliam Roche said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last on the opposite 
side, treated the House with an East Indian 
anecdote, which reminded him (Mr. Roche) 


of an English one. The celebrated poet, 


Pope, had been in the habit of using, when | 


his temper was excited, the exclamation, 


“ God mend me,” and happening so to | 


express himself on remonstrating with a 


post-boy, who drove him unsatisfactorily, | 


the postilion repeating the words, added, 
“ it would be much easier to make you over 
anew ;” Pope being personally not well 
formed. Such, too, was his (Mr. Roche’s) 
opinion of the noble Lord’s bill, deeming 
it, as he did, a measure so bad and incur- 
able as to be unsusceptible of improvement, 
and requiring to be extinguished altogether. 
It could not be modelled into any bene- 
ficial purpose. The same hon. Member 
too, used, in characterising the present bill, 
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a rather "strange misnomer, calling it one 
of simplicity, whereas a bill more complex, 
more embarrassing, or tortuous, was never 
the House. The 
hon. Member also insinuated, that encou- 
ragement was held out to physical foree in 
Ireland, by the opposition to this measure, 
whereas nothing was more manifest than 
the anxious and_ perfectly successful efforts 
made to prevent any such outbreak and 
unhappy result, but to confine hostility to 
the more salutary and convincing weapons 
of argument and truth. The hon. Member 
had also animadverted on the revival of 


it was unjust and exasperating measures 
like the present, which goaded the Irish 
into such thoughts and desires, and would 
furnish aliment for the wish, until Ireland 
was placed at the side of the sister coun- 
trics, in possession of a perfect equality 
in all constitutional rights ; less than which 
she would not submit to, and less than 
which she ought never to be content with. 
He very recently presented a_ petition, 
signed by several thousands of his consti- 
tuents, and embodying the sentiments of 
of many thousands more, in uncompro- 
mising hostility to this measure, introduced 
though it was under the smooth and im- 
posing, but delusive guise of purification 
and improvement. He fully participated 
in those sentiments, and in the anxiety 
and alarm which pervaded Ireland, deem- 
ing the bill alike destructive of the rights, 
and derogatory to the character of his 
country. He therefore would give it his 
most determined opposition, and act in 
concert with those who meant to battle 
against it, in every stage of its progress, 
and resist every clause of its enactments. 
The very first of them inflicted enormous 
trouble, expense, and turmoil, on the whole 
constituency of Ireland, by requiring an en- 
tirely new registration, although the voters 
had only just gone through that ordeal, 
in obedience to the provisions of the Reform 
Act. The Irish representatives on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House, solely 
because they sat and voted there, were 
charged with owing their returns to Par- 
liament to those fictitious means which this 
bill professed to cure; whereas, if a judg- 
ment were to be fermed from the late ex- 
posures at Ludlow and Cambridge, and 
many other places, not a tithe of the chi- 
canery and corruption which prevailed in 
England had existence in Ireland, where 
even the poorest class of voters were in the 
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intimidation, even to rendering themselves 
houseless and pennyless, rather than violate 
their consciences, or injure their country. 


With respect to himself he could say, that | 


having been three times successively and 
nearly unanimously returned to Parliament, 
by the spontaneous kindness of his fellow- 
citizens, the more pure, free, full and fair 
the elective franchise was made, both in its 


acquisition and practical exercise, the more | 


satisfactory to him. He had occasion to 
fear only the opposite practices of corrup- 
tion and intimidation. ‘Therefore, if the 
genuine object of this bill were to promote 
fairness and honesty, instead of undermin- 
ing the popular portion of the franchise, 1t 
should command his willing and zealous 
support. But if this bill were so useful 
and innocent as represented, why had it 
not been made general, and England and 
Scotland admitted to share its blessings 
aud advantages. If, on the contrary, its 
real object, or at least its obvious result 
would be to gradually narrow and finally 
extinguish the popular part of the franchise 
in Ireland, was it to be tolerated that the 
irish should be told that though the pro- 
moters of this measure dare not offer such 
a bill, or such an insult to this country— 
though it would be repudiated with scorn 
by the English—they must receive and 
digest it as they best could? It was too 
bad that when Ireland had so much reason 
to complain of its already too limited con- 
stituency, and was pressing for its increase, 
such a necessary concession should not only 
not be granted, not only simply denied, 
but as if in punishment or derision of their 
effrontery in asking at all for redress, they 
should be visited with an inercase of the 
grievance instead of the required relief. 
When they asked for the removal of exist- 
ing obstructions to the voters, they were 
treated with an augmentation of the evil, 
instead of the removal of complaint. But 
why this peculiar attack on the Irish con- 
stituency ? solely because it dared to return 
some two-thirds of its representatives to 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House, in 


opposition to the interests and principles of 


the Gentlemen on the other side. Were it 
the contrary way, the constituency would 
assuredly be couleur de rose for the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and eulogium, not 
vituperation, would be the order of the 
day. He felt, however, though mortifying 
that measures like the present were not unat- 
tended with some consolation, reviving and 
re-animating as it did that spirit of pairiot- 
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ism, vigilance, and energy which was lat- 


_terly becoming a little torpid, and becoming 


so because of the reliance—-the very just 
reliance, which the people of Ireland re- 
posed in the good intentions of the present 
Ministry, marred though these intentions 


_so frequently and seriously were, by the 


opposition of their adversaries ; and because 
of the people’s gratitude for the just and 
gencrous administration of affairs in  Ire- 
land under the upright and spirited vice- 


royalty of a Normanby, and still continued 
| by the mild steady and equitable sway of an 


Ebrington. But how could this obnoxious 
measure be persevered in now that the 
Government had undertaken to bring in a 
bill calculated, it was to be hoped, to cure 
any existing defect, but not to extinguish, 
like the present bill, every existing good, 
so far, at least, as regarded the popular part 
of the Irish franchise. He agreed in the 
sentiment of the hon. Member for Water- 
ford, who just addressed the House, that 
every ease and facility should be given to 
the fair attainment and exercise of the 
franchise for otherwise it would be convert- 
ing a privilege into a penalty, and the pal- 
ladium of every other political right into 
vexation and punishment. As_ regarded 
purifying the elective system, whether in 
reference to the electors or elected, he was 
decidedly of opinion that /tallot- would be 
the only sound and effectual means, and 
sure he was that the common sense of the 
country together with every day’s progres- 
sive experience of the utter inadequacy of 
all other remedies would ere long cause it 
to be imperatively called for. On the 
whole that he deemed this bill destitute of 
one redeeming quality—to be a mass of 
intricacy, embarrassment, and one that 
would finally work outa total extinction of 
the popular portion of the elective franchise. 
Were it sent to an examination of its 
details in committee, they would have to 
battle with every clause from its preamble 
to its conclusion, and therefore both its own 
inherent mischicvousness, and the time of 
the House called for an immediate and 
decisive overthrow instead of allowing it to 
linger in committee, and like (he might 
say), a ‘wounded snake drag its slow 
length along.” He would, therefore, cor- 
dially support the amendment, and conse- 
quent abandonment of so incurable and 
pernicious a measure. 

Sir G. Sinclair said, that in spite, or 
or rather in consequence, of the objections 
which had been marshalled in such formi- 
dable array, he was persuaded that the 
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measure introduced by his noble Friend 
was equally sound in its principles, and 
effective in its provisions. Its usefulness 
would be almost proporiioned to the fierce- 
ness with which it had been assailed, and 
to the industry with which it had been 
misrepresented. If passed into a law, it 
could not fail to promote throughout Ire- 
land the triumph of justice, morality, and 
independence. He regarded it as essen- 
tially connected with true Roman Catholic 
emancipation, because it tended pro lanto 
tu liberate the unfortunate peasantry of 
that persuasion, at least so far as politics 
are concerned, from being subject to the 
thraldom of the priest, or succumbing to 
the threat of the demagogue. How many 
were now compelled, 
these sinister influences, to register, al- 
though they knew that they had no right 
to vote, although they were conscious that 
they had no liberty? How mavy were 
patufully aware that no option was pre- 
sented to them but that of reluctant in- 
gratitude at the hustings, or appalling 
denunciations at the altar? Low many 
were obliged to support a stranger whom 
they never saw, in preference to a landlord 
whom they have long revered? How many 
would consider disfranchisement as a 


boon, and were thankful to the proprietor 
for allowing them to hold their possessions 
by such a tenure as should exonerate 
them from the misfortune of being cncum- 
bered with a privilege which they dare not 
exercise In a manner consonant with their 


feelings and their judgment. They were 
ensnared and enslaved by a faction which 
would deem it a far graver crime for a 
bond fide yoter to support West and 
Hamilton, than for one who was indebted 
for his suffrage to perjury or persecution, 
to vote for O’Connell and Hutton. He 
should here very briefly notice the two 
most prominent advantages by which this 
bill was entitled to be ‘favourably consi- 
dered. In the first place, what could be 
more consistent with equity, t than that a 
judge should possess in both cases the 
jurisdiction already assigned to him in 
one? It was, no doubt, a great hardship 
upon an individual to be rejected when he 
produced a bond fide qualification ; but 
was not a whole constituency aggrieved 
by every claim improperly admitted ? 
Was not every honest elector injured, 
when his vote was neutralized by the con- 
currence of one whose title he knew to be 
altogether unfounded? All men were in 
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some measure avowedly, and perhaps to a 
greater extent, unconsciously biassed in 
coming to any decision in political mat- 
ters, by their private wishes and opinions ; 
but no class of persons was so exempted 
from this infirmity as the judges, who 
acquired a habit of dealing impartially 
with all questions, not only from the very 
sanctity which belonged to their exalted 
office, but from being daily called upon to 
consider and determine cases altogether 
unconnected with politics between indivi- 
duals to whom they were entire strangers, 
and in regard to whose conflicting interests 
they cannot possibly be influenced by any 
personal or unworthy motive. But bar- 
risters all glory in being politicians and 
partizans; they are aspiring to the high 
dignity which the judge already enjoyed, 
and which, under the auspices of the 
present Administration, can best be at- 
tained by the most unswerving and 
unscrupulous devotedness to their measures 
aud to their interests. On this point he 
rejoiced to think that he could quote, in 
support of bis views, the powerful, though 
now repudiated declaration of the hon. 
Member for Dublin. In this instance he 
did not think that the hon. and learned 
Member’s second thoughts were best. With 
all his ingenuity he had hitherto entirely 
failed to weaken the force of his own 
arguments, or mar the felicity of his own 
illustrations, although the hon, and learned 
Member certainly had proved to a demon- 
stration, that much might be said upon both 
sides. He could scarcely account for his 
change of opinion upon any other con- 
sideration than that the number of W hig 
judges in the Irish bench had increased, 
and is increasing, (though he did not add, 
and ought to be diminished), and that, 
perhaps, the hon. and learned Member, 
as he had as much confidence in their 
talents and integrity, as he had, in the im- 
partiality and discernment of theirthorough- 
going Tory predecessors. But he would 
next observe, that the more frequent revi- 
sion of the registry was not less beneficial 
than important. The present system oper- 
ated as a premium upon perjury, injustice, 
and personation. A man would commit a 
crime when assured of eight years of im- 
punity, which he would scarcely think it 
worth his while to attempt, if he were 
liable to lose the fruits of it at the end of 
twelve months. Why should not some 
subsequent discovery of imposture, some 
Jraus noviler veniens ad notitiam, enable 
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a constituency to purify its roll by the 
elimination of some intruder who had never 
any right to be there? These were, un- 
doubtedly, the two chief considerations by 
which Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House were formerly induced to bring in 
bills in almost every particular analagous 
to the present. But then, 


“ Each, like the Grecian artist, wooed 
“ The image he himself had wrought,” 


and ceased to support an identical 
measure when introduced from another 
quarter; nay, it even appeared as if they 
had been startled by the probable efficacy 
of their own propositions, and were more 
afraid of injuring their own interests by the 
application of a remedy, than anxious to 
benefit the country by the removal of the 
disease. He should now, with equal con- 
ciseness, notice the three main objections 
urged against this bill. The first, at least 
in point of seniority (and which, indeed, 
was older than the bill itself) was, that it 
emanated from his noble Friend. He 
expected to hear some of the Irish Mem- 
bers, and especially those for Carlow and 
Kilkenny, addressing to his noble Friend 
the language of indignant expostulation, 
and saying, ‘‘ Why are you intruding upon 
our province, and putting your sickle into 
our harvest?” There might, perhaps, be 
some justice in these remonstrances. It 
might require the pencil of a Raphael to 
delineate accurately the evils of the ex- 
isting system. But, on the same principle, 
which entitled the noble Secretary for the 
Colonies to stand forward and propose to 
rectify any abuses incident to the English 
Reform Bill, his noble Friend, as the 
author of the Reform Bill for Ireland, as 
having long been officially connected with 
that country, and being numbered amongst 
its most extensive and popular landed 
proprietors, as well as from his splendid 
talents and high character, is, of all men, 
the most qualified and the best entitled to 
take the lead upon such an occasion. 
Why, he really expected that the liberal 
party in Ireland, who arrogated to them- 
selves an almost exclusive attachment to 
purity of elections, would have voted a 
piece of plate to his noble Friend, instead 
of denouncing him as a scorpion, a term, 
which had been eagerly adopted by the 
hon. Member for Dublin, at which he was 
not at all surprised, as he had so often 
winced under the scorpion’s sting, and 
even showed such strong symptoms of 
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scorpiophobia when this subject was last 
discussed, that, although by the courtesy 
of the House, the author of any bill had 
always the privilege of speaking last on 
the evening of the second reading, the 
hon. Member cautionsly abstained from 
rising until his noble Friend had finished 
his reply, although the debate, which he 
himself had insisted upon getting ad- 
journed on the preceding night, had 
almost expired for want of speakers at 
the early hour of eight o’clock. The 
second objection to this measure was one, 
for which he was in candour bound to 
admit, that there was considerable founda- 
tion. There could be no doubt, that its 
provisions would prove highly detrimental 
to the interests of certain bond fide electors, 
that was to say, of the voters connected 
with any party which would find itself in 
a minority, if it did not swell its ranks by 
calling in the aid of perjured and fraudu- 
lent auxiliaries. But the bond, frde electors, 
who were now swamped by such iniquitous 
practices, would hail this measure as a 
boon; and, as to any additional incon- 
venience arising from more frequent at- 
tendance at the registration courts, they 
would account this as no trouble, but 
rather a pleasure, if they were thus enabled 
by legitimate means to avoid the recur- 
rence of defeat, and ensure the achieve- 
ment of a triumph. But, lastly, it was 
contended, he should not now enquire, 
whether justly or otherwise, that the num- 
ber of electors in Ireland was too limited. 
Was this, however, any ground why the 
number should be augmented by illegal 
and nefarious expedients? If Cumber- 
berland had more voters in proportion 
than Cork, or Rutland than Roscommon, 
did this consideration afford any pretext 
for screening perjured or personating 
claiments from being expunged? Sup- 
posing that a culprit were arraigned for ut- 
tering forged notes or counterfeit guineas, 
he thought he would stand a much greater 
chance of transportation than of acquittal, 
if he had no other plea to urge in his own 
defence, than to draw from his pocket at 
the trial, a rent roll of the largest estates 
in England, and allege his own compara- 
tive indigence in justification of his crime. 
Why, it was maintained, with equal vehe- 
mence, that Ireland had not enough of 
representatives in this House, and it 
would, no doubt, be very convenient for 
her Majesty’s Ministers, if, by means of 
fraud or violence, some forty or fifty ad- 
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ditional Irish Members could be intro- 
duced, which would, he believed, be not | 
only the surest but the only successful 
device for reinforcing their rickety and 
precarious majority. “He maintained that 
this was a British as much as it was an 
Irish question. This House, or rather the 
aggregate constituencies of the united em. 
pire, must be deeply and vitally interested 
in every measure which tended to ensure 
the return of representatives fairly chosen, 
and to facilitate the exclusion of indivi- | 
duals, who were indebted for their seats | 
to such resources as fraud or subornation. 
The object for which fictitious electors } 
were introduced in the registration rolls | 
was, that fictitious Members might be | 
sent to that House, and that, through | 
their illegitimate influence, a system of 
misgovernment might be indefinitely pro- 
longed, and the voice of genuine repre- | 
sentatives be disregarded and overborne. 
It was impossible on such an occasion to | 
avoid making a few comments upon the | 
present state of Ireland, which so often 
afforded to her Majesty’s Ministers and 
their adherents a theme for triumph and 
gratulation. Ireland, they were told, i 
tranquil, but so was an army completely 
equipped for battle ; the commander-in- 
chief gives the word to ‘* stand at ease,” 
although they are prepared to obey him 
with still greater alacrity, when he orders 
them to “‘ make ready, present, and fire.” 
Had not Father Macguire himself, the 
accredited Popish champion in all pole- 
mical conflicts, openly proclaimed that he 
himself and nine-tenths of his sacerdotal 
coadjutors, are resolved to bring their re- 
Spective contingents of tee-totallers into 
the field, if a line of policy should be 
adopted which does not meet with their 
sanction and approval? Jreland was only 
quiet because the so-called popular party 
are allowed to have everything their own 
way; because their hands are filled and 
their mouths are stopped, by an un- 
exampled and most rigidly enforced 
monopoly of the favour and influence of 
the Crown. He once read somewhere of 
an Indian Nabob, who boasted not only 
that he had succeeded in taming a hyena, 
which had long been the dread and terror 
of the neighbourhood, but that he had 
achieved this object by a simple expedient. 
‘** All that I did,” said he, “ was to cause 
a very large supply of garbage to be depo- 
sited every morning at a respectful distance 
from his den, and to forbid all my subjects, 
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under pain of incurring my displeasure, to 
intrude upon his haunts, or interfere with 
his habits.” ‘ But, sir, pray what would 
happen if your highness’s daily tribute 
of carrion should be withdrawn 2” ‘* Oh, 
he would, no doubt, in that case, be 
found as savage and untractable as ever.” 
And so would the Irish patriots, if the 
current of promotion and patronage were 
to flow in an opposite direction. At pre- 
sent they are literally drenched with golden 
and most copious showers of honors and 
emoluments. It never rained but it poured. 


| There never was such an alarming mor- 


tality among bishops, judges, and public 
servants of every class and description, 
as since the accession of her Majesty’s 
Ministers, One could never take up any 
Irish paper, and more especially the Pos¢ 
or the P2/ot, without finding the earliest 
intimation, that some meritorious func- 
tionary had been dropping off, and some 
lucrative office dropping in. All the Li- 
beral peers either were, or intended to be 
enrolled among the Ribandmen, and al- 
though upon every vacancy in any depart- 
ment ‘* Methinks there are six Richmonds 
in the field” to supply it, the unsuccessful 
candidates consoled themselves by reflect- 
ing, not only that, according to the old 
adage, ‘‘ All is not lost that a friend gets,” 
but by cherishing a confident hope that 
their turn may come next, for it was quite 
certain that, whilst the present Govern- 
ment continues in office, the most incom- 
petent Whig would, in every instance, 
obtain the preference over the most distin- 
guished and best qualified Conservative 
competitor. But he must here notice an- 
other anomaly in the present state of Ire- 
land—the state of galling slavery and 
degrading responsibility to which many of 
its representatives are reduced. The hon. 
Member for Dublin seemed to have estab- 
lished a sort of political papacy in his 
own person. All the Members whose re- 
turn his influence had contributed to 
promote, must look up to him as the 
keeper of their consciences, and sur- 
render the right of private judgment. If 
they presumed to disobey his mandates, 
they must hold up their hands, and sub- 
mit to be arraigned before his tribunal ; 
the offence was, in a political sense, a 
capital one :— 


“ Off with his head—so much for Brabazon!” 


And two other hon. and gallant friends 
of his would also have been cashiered or 
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ordered for execution, if they had not 
pleaded guilty, and been strongly recom- 
mended to mercy. When would Irish 
gentlemen shake off this ignominious bond- 
age, and cease to lick the dust at a self- 
installed dictator’s feet? They were, no 
doubt, * all honourable men,” as well as 
hon. Members, and independent men too, 
but with two somewhatstringent limitations, 
namely, that they must never vote in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the learned Member 
for Dublin, or even presume to act upon 
the modest mezzotermine principle of non 
tiquet, by absenting themselves from any 
division. But her Majesty’s Ministers are 
sunk into the same state of abject de- 
pendence upon the same absolute au- 
thority. It may be fairly inferred, from 
the speech of the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, that the hon. Member for Dublin 
had ceased to be his own trumpeter, and 
that the functions of that high office had 
devolved upon the noble Lord. They were 
aware that their enjoyment of place on 
this side of the water can only be co-exist- 
ent with the continuance of his power 
upon the other. They seemed to have 
furnished him with a letter of license to 
say and do whatever he pleased without 
responsibility or restraint. The hou. and 
learned Member expressed his determin- 
ation to devote all the energies of his mind 
to the furtherance of an object which they 
themselves had declared to be equivalent 
to the dismemberment of the empire ; and 
what did the Prime Minister say to this ? 
Why he strove to get rid of the subject, 
by assuming a tone of unstatesmanlike 
poco-curanteism and ill-timed jocularity, 
and scarcely ventured to go so far as to 
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* Just bint a fault, and hesitate dislike.’’ 


But this matter was too serious to be 
trifled with. The poet told us that, in the 
case of merit, it is possible to ‘ damn with 
faint praise ;” and he would presume to 
add that, in the case of misconduct, it is 
casy to encourage by feeble disapproba- 
tion. He questioned whether any of her 
M.jesty’s Ministers in this House would 
would indignantly notice, on the present 
occasion, the recent attempts to excite 
agitation, and organize resistance in Ire- 
land; but he told them that, if they did 
not, ‘* cum tacent, clamant,” and that they 
criminally sanctioned such proceedings, if 
they shrunk from the duty of condemning 
them. There was, however, after all, one 
point of view in which, perhaps, their con- 
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duct was defensible. They might, perhaps, 
concur in the opinions entertained by 
ninety-nine persous out of every hundred, 
in reference to the epistles and orations of 
the hon. Member for Dublin—that all his 
promises are fudge—that all his menaces 
are moonshine. He scarcely thought that 
the hon. and learned Member himself 
would stand up and declare, in this House, 
that he either expected or wished to effect 
the repeal of the union. The hon. Mem- 
ber could not deny that it was merely a 
worn-out and weather beaten stalking- 
horse, which even the Trish public was by 
this time quite sick of seeing so olten pa- 
raded before them. He was informed, that 
the hon. Member had lately invented a 
repeal button. It seemed to be a very apt 
and significant emblem of the degree in 
which he cared for the question. In fact, 
it was universally admitted that the war- 
whoop, or rather sham-fight-whoop, of re- 
peal, was now altogether at a discount; 
that it had ceased either to stimulate the 
enthusiast, or to terrify the alarmist, even 
throughout the various districts in Ireland 
in which the proclamations of the hon. and 
learned Member had the force of law, or 
rather the force which the law had not; 
and he might observe, that these mani- 
festoes, however flaming, and however 
flowery, reminded him, in one respect, of 
certain puffing advertisements, promul- 
gated by crafty and plausible empirics, in 
which, after reiterated allusions to their 
own long expericnce and disinterested hu- 
manity, they invariably concluded by 
adding, “ correspondents in the country 
are expected to inclose a bank note.” 


“ Societies may flourish, or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made ; 
But a bold pisanty, their country’s pride, 
Now grudge the cash so fruitlessly supplied.” 


And, therefore, the sinews of war are very 
sparingly forthcoming. The people of 
Ireland are beginning to open their eyes, 
and consequently to shut their purses. 
Contributors are literally worn out by a 
system of perpetual pre-payment. They 
find that their shillings never fructify to 
their own advantage in the unfathomable 
exchequer of these ephemeral institutions ; 
that their great leader, like Falstaff, is no 
friend to the double trouble of paying 
back, and for this reason, if I might bor- 
row a Chinese phrase, the silver is not 
oozing out” so rapidly as it used to do; 
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and when confiscations are exhorted at 
chapels, or auditors entreated at public 
meetings to prove the liberality of their 
political sentiments by the largeness and 
alacrity of their donations, they seem dis- 
posed, and very naturally, to exclaim, in 
reference to the destination and the pros- 
pects of their money,— ° 


“ Vestigia terrent, 
“ Omnia te adversum spectantia nulla retror- 
sum.” 


If he could only ensure a smooth passage 
across the channel, aud obtain such a safle 
conduct as might be depended upon, lie 
should like of all things to address the 
“* mixed multitude” on the Corn-exchange, 
He might, indeed, find some difficulty in 
composing a picturesque peroration, @ /a 
Claude Lorraine, embellished with green 
valleys, lofty mountains, fertile plains, and 
meandering rivers; but he should take 
care that his hearers should be reminded 
for the seven hundredth time of the 700 
years, during which their country has 
been misgoverned by England, according 
to the hon. and learned Member, or, as 
he contended, by the Pope. But he should 
at all events be provided with a ready 
made and indispensable exordium, for no 
speech would go down upon such an oc- 
casion, that was not ushered in by “ he- 
reditary bondsmen ;” and he should, there- 
fore, begin by exclaiming, “ Hereditary 
bondsmen to your agitators and your 
Priests, how grossly have your understand- 
ings been outraged, how wantonly have 
your feelings been excited, how cruelly 
have your hopes been disappointed! Did 


one of you ever derive, from being enrolled | 


in the ranks of the precursor society, any 
benefit equivalent to the shillings which 
you paid for your adinission ? Mr, O’Con- 
nell tells you that he is trying an experi- 
ment. Believe me it is an experiment 
upon your patience and credulity. I was 
not at all surprised at being asked last 


year by a_ respectable tradesman, who | 


premised that he was no scholar, whether 


precursor was the Latin word for dupe ? | 
An expeviment implies, on the part of 


him who embarks in it, a belief in, at 


least, the possibility of his own success, If 
you saw a man jumping in the Phoenix | 


park, and he were to say that he was 
trying an experiment whether he could 
leap over the moon, you would at once 
infer that he was either a lunatic or an 
impostor, Mr, O’Connell knew as well 
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as he did, that as long as there was a 
House of Lords, or evena reformed House 
of Commons, he had just as good a pros- 
pect, and no better, of carrying through 
Parliament any of the measures which he 
professes his anxiety to see enacted. But 
his real object merely is, to keep the pre- 
sent Ministry in office on any terms, and 
at any price, aud to ensure their co-opera- 
tion by holding out the hope ofadvantages, 
not one of which he knows can ever be 
realized. There has not been so dexter- 
ous a wizard since the days of the bottle- 
conjurer, who contrived to make a gaping 
multitude pay their shillings, in the confi- 
dent expectation that they would see him 
step into a pint decanter; aud you, my 
friends, are such tractable camel-swallow- 
ers, that if he were to sow a field with 
flints, and solemnly affirm that if they did 
not, in the course of twelve months, yield a 
plentiful crop of potatoes he would hoist 
the standard of repeal. You would all, to 
a man, not only wait most patiently, but 
anticipate the favourable result. Do you 
really think that he himself for a single 
moment expects to obtain a larger propor- 
tion of representatives for Ireland, or a 
further confiscation of the property of the 
Church? He does not even dare to broach 
either subject in the House of Commons. 
Ask him why he allows so many months 
to elapse, or rather sessions to pass, with- 
out having taken one single step in fur- 
therance of the schemes which he declares 
to be indispensable to the best interests of 
his country? ‘The truth, my friends, is, 
that he is quite unrivalled in the histrionic 
art—to him ‘ All the world’s a stage’— 
‘Modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis,’-— 
to-day, he is all and all with the Jews— 
to-morrow, hand and glove with the Je- 
suits—one week he is feasting at Liver- 
pool—another time fasting at La Trappe ; 
but you have often the good fortune to 
witness his inimitable performance of cha- 
racters which he is very shy of assuming 
on the Parliamentary stage. He is great 
as Sir Giles Overreach, and I defy you to 
match him as Sir Benjamin Backbite. In 
the former of these characters, he con- 
trives to buoy you up with the fond ex- 
pectations of unattainable benefits, or ra- 
ther of objects which, even if acquired, 
would in no respect ameliorate your con- 
dition, by causing you to enjoy one com- 
| fort more or endure one privation less. 
If all his plans were accomplished, you 
| would ere long be mournfully exclaiming, 
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‘ Was it for this that we have been break- 
ing so many heads at fairs, and so many 
promises at hustings ? Was it for this that 
we have so often trudged twenty miles in 
the dead of the night and in the middle of 
the rain to attend anti-tithe mectings, 
when we might just as well have stayed 
in our beds? But, my friends, when 
enacting the other part, docs he not strive 
to excite in your breasts an unfounded 
and unextinguishable animosity against 
his opponents (who, let me tell you, are 
often, in reality, your best friends), by 
branding them with names and over 
whelming them with calumnies, which, in 
their presence, and within the walls of 
Parliament, he seems to have registered a 
vow in heaven never to reiterate? Not 
long ago he designated my noble Friend, 
the author of this bill, as a bad man! 
Will he venture to repeat this charge in 
the hearing of his friends? Will he tell 
the British House of Commons that my 
noble Friend is a bad son, a bad hus- 
band, a bad father, a bad neighbour, a 
bad landlord, a bad christian? Has he 


Registration of 


ever been bad enough to sacrifice prin- 
ciple for the sake of place, or to pro- 
mote his private interests by exciting the 
worst passions of others? But, my friends, 


in order to convince you that you are de- 
ceived by Mr. O'Connell, allow me to 
contrast two cases, in the one of which he 
is in earnest, in the other not. To you he 
says, ‘Support the only good Ministry 
that Ireland has had for 700 years.” Now 
here I allow that he is quite serious, and 
therefore if any of you were to disobey 
his mandate, and in the free exercise of 
the electoral franchise, (given, as he seems 
to think, to be exercised according to his 
discretion, and not to yours) should vote 
for Colonel Conolly in Donegal, or refuse 
to support Mr. Gisborne, the “ great un- 
known,” at Carlow, a death’s head would 
be painted upon his door, his own head 
would probably be broken, and he would be 
sent to Coventry by all the patriots, and to 
a worse place by all the priests. But, on 
the other hand, he says to you, ‘ This 
Ministry must do justice to Ireland,” a 
phrase of many meanings, but which now 
seems to denote inter alia the confisca- 
tion of the rent charges of the Church, 
and a large addition to the number both 
of electors and representatives of the coun- 
try. Now here he is not in earnest, and 
when the Ministry show no alacrity to 
bring forward, and no willingness to sup- 
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port such propositions, there are no cross 
words levelled at them, and no cross-bars 
chalked up in Downing-street ; they may 
neglect your interests, and overlook his 
menaces with the most perfect impunity, 
Be not then any longer deluded and duped 
—rest assured that, cven if the whole 
Church revenues were swept off to-mor- 
row, not a shilling would find its way into 
your pockets, and that the repeal of the 
union could only be achieved through the 
medium of bloodshed and revolution.” The 
Conservative party, continued the hon. 
Baronet, was not unfrequently reproached 
with asserting that her Majesty’s Ministers 
are kept in place by commanding the sup- 
port of a majority of the Lrish representa- 
tion. Why, this very circumstance was 
much oftener dwelt upon by the hon. 
Member for Dublin himself, as a source 
of exultation on his part, and a claim for 
gratitude on theirs. He was far from 
drawing any invidious line of distinction 
between the members deputed from the 
different portions of the united empire. 
He entertained the highest respect, not 
only for the Irish Gentleman who sat on 
his side of the House, but for many (such 
as the Members for Kildare and Roscom- 
mon, for the city of Waterford, or the 
town of Galway) whom he had the mis- 
fortune to see opposed to him, But he 
could not fail to observe that this scanty 
Ministerial majority was eked out by the 
votes of some gentlemen from Ireland, who 
would not be returned to Parliament if 
justice were done to all parties, the prin- 
ciples of the law clearly defined, and its 
provisions impartially applied, this was 
the only object for which this bill was in- 
troduced. This was the only ground upon 
which it was supported. His noble Friend 
had fearlessly undertaken and faithfully 
discharged a most important public duty. 
The demagogue might pour the vials of 
slander upon his motives—the priest might 
threaten him with the assassin’s knife— 
but he had established an irrefragable and 
imperishable claim upon the respect, the 
admiration, and gratitude of all who were 
anxious to restore the lustre and secure 
the permanence of our national institu- 
tions. 

Lord C, Russell was sorry he could not 
join in the praises heaped upon this bill. 
It seemed to him that, independent of 
more serious objections, the machinery 
was so cumbrous and oppressive, that the 
poor Irish voter must sink under it, and 
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that the bill would inevitably destroy the | speeches of Charles James Fox in his 
franchise in that country. The manly | pocket, and was in the habit of repeating 
character of the noble Lord who proposed | extracts from them. [Sir G. Sinclair: 

his chivalrous bearing, his openness; ‘‘ No, no, no.”] In the main he was 
and candour in debate, all forbad him to | pretty certain that the hon. Baronet was 
think that the noble Lord intended such |a patriot. Therefore it was that he was 
effects; but the noble Lord might as easily | surprised at the want of good feeling, 
be mistaken in his policy as his bill would | good taste, and, he might add, good sense 
be unfortunate in its operation. Jt was | which characterised the speech of the hon, 
particularly unfortunate that the noble} Baronet, and for which qualities the part 
Lord should have introduced such a mea- | of the country from which the hon Baronet 
sure, founded on the English system, when | came was distinguished. ‘The people of 
the Government were about to introduce | Scotland were kind and just, but in the 
a better one in this country; but, notwith- | speech of the hon, Baronet there was nei- 
standing, they were invited to decree that | ther kindness nor justice. One passage 
system good enough for Ireland. It was | of the hon. Baronet’s speech implied that 
avowed that it was to limit the number of | the bills thrown to the Irish people by 
voters in Ireland; but the electoral body the Government were mere garbage. [Sir 
was already so attenuated, that he wished | George Srnelair: “No, no.” |] That 
he could add to it instead of diminishing | was the very word of the honorable Ba- 
it. But it seemed not to be the question | ronet, who had drawn largely upon his 
of how much they could grant, but how | own fancy and on Claude Lorraine. In 
much they could take away from Ireland, | another passage of the hon, Baronet’s speech 
He could not prophecy what would result | the priests were represented as threatening 
from the present partizan re-action against | with the knife of the assassin. He must 
the progress of liberality in ireland; but | say, that when a Member presumed to 
it seemed, if he might judge from the | make a charge of that sort, against per- 
wild cry of insanity that reached them | sons who were bound by their oaths to 
from without, that the aspirations of the | preserve the public peace, he must say, 
party went first to extinguish the fran-| that it was one of the most audacious 
chise, and then to deprive. the Irish of the | things he had ever heard uttered in that 
hard-won right of Catholic emancipation. | House. Nay, more, he would add, that 
That would be a difficult task—but be that | in olden times, an hon. Member making 
as it might, the desire prevailed; and it | such a declaration would have been stop- 
was certain that if they passed the bill| ped, and his words taken down. He 
then before the House, they might furnish | pardoned the hon. Baronet, however, for 
inflammable materials enough to light a| the words were not his own—they had 
torch of discord which perhaps they would | been put into his mouth by another hon, 
never see quenched, and which might | Baronet, who had obtained some notoriety 
eventually serve to set fire to the pile on | from the malignant calumnies which he 
which they might sacrifice the liberties al- | had circulated against the Irish people. 
ready achieved by the Act of Catholic | He would be ashamed to produce to the 
Emancipation. House the calumnies of the hon. Baronet’s 

Mr. H. Grattan congratulated the noble | coadjutor, but although they might be 
Lord who had just sat down upon the sen- | insulted by the legislation of that party, 
timents which he had expressed. The peo- | they would not be insulted by the lang- 
ple of England did not know what they | uage. The Irish had passed over many 
owed to the family of Russell, but the | injuries that they would not, and they 
people of Ireland would never forget it. | ought not, to forget. The hon. Baronet 
He regretted to have heard the extraordi- | had made an assertion with regard to the 
nary and lamentable exhibition that had | rev. Mr. Maguire, which to his (Mr. Grat- 
preceded the speech of the noble Lord.|tan’s) knowledge was unfounded. He 
He bad often heard of plays in that | had asserted that Mr. Maguire had stated, 
House, but he had never before heard of | that he would have 200,000 tee-totallers 
a farce. The hon. Baronet and himself} to oppose Lord Stanley’s Bill. Now he 
had spent some portion of the earlier part} never permitted improper language to be 
of their lives together, and in the heyday | used in his presence; and if such a state- 
of youth the hon. Baronet was certainly} ment had been made, he would most 
so much of a patriot as to carry the] decidedly have opposed it. If the pre- 
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sent bill passed into a law, that would 
probably be the last time when he should 
have the honour to address them, for he 
would never consent to sit in a House 
which would pass sucha measure. Hon. 
Members might rest satisfied that the bill 
was levelled not only against the Irish, 
but against the English. The bill was 
objectionable, because it was dishonest, 
hypocritical, and would lead to inter- 
minable litigation aud confusion. It had 
been said, that a great deal of perjury 
existed under the present system of regis- 
tration in Ireland, but if that were so, why 
were not the parties prosecuted? But 
would the bill remedy either bribery or 
intimidation? Far from it. They charged 
the 10/. voter with perjury; but did they 
bring the same charge against the 507. 
freeholder? No! ‘They dealt differently 
with the rich and the poor man. The 
former was unmolested ; but the poor man, 
in order to establish his claim, was to be 
dragged before a barrister, then before a 
judge, and at last to the notorious com. 
mittees of that House. He spoke not of 
the present but the last Parliament. It 
was said, that this bill was the prototype 
of that of Sir Michael O’Loughlin, but he 
thought that no Jawyer in that House 
would get up and hazard his character by 
venturing upon such an assertion. Why! 
Sir M. O'Loughlin had said, that those 
already in the registry should stand. His 
bill gave a jury for an appeal, and it more- 
over defined the beneficial interest, and 
did away with the trial before a committee 
of the House of Commons. He would 
not enter into the details of the bill; he 
objected to the notice required; he com- 
plained that the 10/. voter should have to 
fill eleven columns with the description 
of his claims; and he objected to the ex- 
pense which this bill would impose. All 
parties were to have the power of sum- 
monsing witnesses, and the county was to 
pay the whole expense. The registry of 
England cost 22,00C/., and he asked them 
whether they were prepared to impose 
upon Ireland that heavy burden with the 
additional tax of paying for all the wit- 
nesses? Was that justice? He was glad 
to see the hon. Member for Surrey in his 
place; that hon. Gentleman had been 
represented correctly as a perfect picture 
of John Bull. He had not only a pleni- 
tude of the ore rotunde, but a plenitude 
of another sort, and there was upon his 
face such signs of good nature and honesty 
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that he would willingly leave his property 
or his character to the decision of a jury 
composed of twelve such men. Now he 
happened to be a voter for the county of 
Surrey, and when he had wanted to vote, 
he had merely filled up a small piece of 
paper with some half dozen words, sent it 
to the proper officer, and his name was 
placed on the registry. Now that was 
the case of an Irishman coming to Eng- 
land. How would he be treated in his 
own country? He offered himself as a 
107. claimant. He was examined; his 
title-deeds were ransacked, and his pro- 
perty, perhaps, lost by the discovery of 
the want ofa stamp. Was that justice? 
He called for justice at the hands of the 
hon. Member for Surrey. Would he deny 
it? Out of the stand on Epsom race 
ground twelve votes had been manufac- 
tured, but in Ireland no two persons could 
vote as joint-tenant. He hoped those 
twelve voters were supporters of the hon. 
Member. [Mr, Kemble: It is not in my 
division of the country.| He was sorry 
for it; but he only complained of the arro- 
gance of this proceeding, by which they 
disqualified a man in his own country, 
and only emancipated him when he left 
it. Ele almost began to doubt the truth 
of that eloquent panegyric which Mr. 
Curran pronounced upon the English laws, 
when he said, that no matter what tint an 
African sun had burnt on the countenance, 
the moment any one touched the British 
shores he stood disenthralled, unfettered, 
and emancipated, by the glorious genius 
of universal emancipation. The moment 
this bill was passed they declared war 
against the Irish people they were afraid 
to say sO; it was unnecessary that they 
should say so in the plenitude of their 
power; but the people of Ireland were 
alarmed ; they were indignant at this mea- 
sure, they had expected from the noble 
Lord an exposition of the beneficial inter- 
est; and, if the bill had defined that, it 
would have been serviceable to Ireland. 
Did the noble Lord remember, that when 
he was in office, he had called a meeting 
of the Irish Members upon this very ques- 
tion of the beneficial interest? At that 
meeting the noble Lord had said, “It’s 
settled ; I don’t want the oath of a solvent 
tenant that he would give 10/. to back the 
voter’s claim.” The noble Lord had said, 
that if the claimant proved a beneficial 
interest of 10/7. he would not require a 
solvent tenant to say, that he would give 
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102. more. Now would the noble Lord 
adhere to that? Yes! Why did not the 
noble Lord last night cheer the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coleraine, when he said that the 
decision of the judges requiring the addi- 
tional 10/. was the law of the land? It was 
easy for the noble Lord to smile, but smiles 
were very bad arguments. [Lanyhfer.] It 
was ridiculous to reply by the insanity of a 
laugh. ‘They were not in the corporation 
of Dublin, and hon. Gentlemen were mis- 
taken if they supposed that they could 
divert him from the discharge of his duty. 
He was not turning his back on his old 
friends; other men might abandon a cor- 
poration from which they had derived the 
greatest benefits; but, if his colours were 
good, he would stand to them to the last; 
and neither the noble Lord nor the right 
hon. Recorder of Dublin would be able 
to prevent him. ‘They were now called 
upon, vot to take part in advocating the 
repeal of the union. It was said that the 
question was dead. He thought not; and 


if he wanted an argun.ent to advance that 
object he should first adopt the course 
pursued by the noble Lord, and introduce 
a bill for freland entirely different from 
that which applied to England; and the 
noble Lord appeared to feel that, for he 


had particularly dwelt on the circumstance 
that England and freland stood on the 
same base, that they formed one united 
empire; and he had called on English 
Member, not to consider that Ireland had 
any interests distinct from those of Eng- 
land. The noble Lord had on one occa- 
sion said, that ‘they were told that the 
circumstances of both countries were dif- 
ferent,” but he was sure that hon. Gen- 
tlemen would feel that the principle of 
reform was the same whether applied to 
England or Iveland. He entreated those 
who advocated Conservative interests, and 
were ihe supporters of the Protestant in- 
stitutions of the country, to think of the 
danger to those interests which any other 
principle must involve. If they wanted 
to give to Ireland a solid, substantial 
grievance—if they wanted to give some 
handle to the excitement for the repeal 
of the union—they need only show that, 
in the British House of Commons, English 
interests were treated one way and Irish 
interests another. Was the noble Lord 
bound by these words? Well, he could 
not understand how the noble Lord could 
hold up this bill in one hand and that 
speech in the other, without acknowledg- 
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ing that one was a direct violation of the 
other. With what face could the noble 
Lord, after that, look Irish Members in 
the face? He had heard of persons wear- 
ing iron masks all their lives, but the 
noble Lord must live in a brazen one. 
He was warmly attached to the British 
connection; but, for hts own part, he had 
rather abandon his country, part with his 
property, and go into some other land, 
than to live in Ireland united with Eng- 
land on any other footing than that of 
perfect equality. lis countrymen were 


| perfectly loyal; but if this course of in- 
justice were adopted towards their country, 
| they were pre pared to imitate the example 


of their ancestors, and Ireland would be 
compelled to fall back upon her own re- 
sources. He called upon English gentle- 
men, therefore, to pause well before they 


| passed a measure of this description, which 


would be so dangerous in ils consequences, 
and which he trusted might not prove 
fatal. 

Viscount Powerscourt rose without any 
intention of following the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, through the whole 
of his speecli— without any intention even 
of alluding to the moderation in which it 
was conceived—or the modest and quiet 
demeanour with which it was delivered. 
Indeed, those qualities were so usual to 
the hon. Member, that it was quite un- 
necessary for him to make any observa- 
tion with regard to them. After the 
brilliant and conclusive speech of the 
noble Lord who closed the debate of last 
night, he felt great hesitation in intruding 
his opinions at all upon the House, for a 
more conclusive speech on any subject he 
had never heard in that House—but the 
hon. Member for Galway had last night 
put a question to Irish landiords whether 
they thought this measure calculated to 
increase the scarcity of property in Ire- 
land, and to that question he wished to 
give as explicit an answer as the hon. 
Member could possibly require; and he 
said that, not only did the Irish landlords 
consider that this measure would increase 
the security of property, but that they 
ought to think so, because any measure, 
the object of which was to prevent fraud 
and perjury, must have a tendency to 
produce that effect. They were now able 
to see the real value of the cry of “ Jus- 
tice to Ireland,” which had always been 
accompanied by protestations against any 
distinction between the laws of the two 
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countries; and yet that cry was now 
raised when the question at issue was, 
whether they should assimilate the law of 
the two countries. They now saw the 
real object of that agitation, and the sel- 
fish nature of that boasted ery with which 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
stunned the ears and deluded the under- 
standings of the Irish. The opposition to 
going into committee on this bill was 
either factious, or it was an utter denial 
of the preamble of the bill. What was 
that preamble? It was briefly contained 
in three lines, giving nothing but the sim- 
ple statement that it was expedient to 
amend the law touching the registration of 
voters. Now he had thought that no one 
could be found who would assert that no 
amendment was required, Hehad thought 
that the evils of the present system had 
been too much exposed for that to be 
possible; but it appeared that he was 
mistaken, for they not only had against 
them many of the Irish Members, but the 
Government had stepped forward as the 
champion of a system which had been 
productive of the greatest crime. In the 
county of Wicklow, in which he resided, 
he knew from a gentleman who was pre- 
sent at the time of the election, of a case 


in which perjury had been committed by 


three men. This gentleman knew the 
real voters perfectly well; they were 
tenants of his own, and he knew that they 
were at the time at Liverpool on business. 
The name of the gentleman was Sweeny; 
he did not know the voters’ names. How- 
ever, to the astonishment of that gentle- 
man, three persons, entirely unknown to 
him, came in with the certificates, swore 
that they were the persons named therein, 
and voted. He understood that the 
gentleman came forward and offered to 
swear that the three men were not the 
persons whom they represented them- 
selves to be; but his oath could not be 
taken, and the only redress was by a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons. The 
way in which this system acted was there- 
fore to hold out a premium to perjury. 
He held in his hand the particulars of 
forty-six cases, equally glaring, in that 
single election, in that single county. 
If the House wished to hear all the cases, 
there they were —if they pleased, he would 
read them all. Another great evil which 
this bill was calculated to remedy, was 
the great secrecy which prevailed in every- 
thing connected with the franchise. There 
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was no power, except just after an election, 
and during the trial of a petition, of ascer- 
taining what title any claimant had. There 
were many instances in which persons had 
been forced to vote by Liberal landlords, 
who were quite as ready to force their 
tenants to vote against their will as Con- 
servative landlords, notwithstanding all 
that was said on the other side of the 
House against intimidation. Many voters 
had been anxious to be struck off the poll, 
but the system was such, that if they were 
known to have shown their leases, whereby 
their claim might be upset, the effect to 
them and their families would be the same 
as if they had originally voted against 
their landlord. It could not, under those 
circumstances, be called a serious hard. 
ship that the title should be set out on the 
registry. The chief evil of the present 
system, however, was the want of a power 
of appeal on one side, whilst it existed on 
the other. It seemed to him to be this 
commonest rule of justice, that, if the 
single claimant had a right of appeal, the 
great body of voters should also have the 
same right to prevent false votes being 
placed on the registry. What, then, had 
caused all the opposition to this bill ? 
Was it that it was impolitic? Was it 
that it was unjust or oppressive? No. 
The proper inference was, that some hon, 
Gentlemen opposite held their seats in 
that House by no solid tenure. That was 
the motive of all this energy—that was 
the reason of all that personal hatred and 
abuse which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin had directed against the 
noble Lord. The opposition to the bill 
arose from its aim to prevent the fraudu- 
lent invasion of the law. It was opposed 
because its object was to protect the real 
voter, and deprive the fictitious voter of a 
franchise to which he had no title—and 
because its tendency was to deprive the 
hon. and learned Member of a_ great 
many seats in that House, and by that 
means to cripple his power. He should 
vote with sincere pleasure for this mea- 
sure, because he considered it calculated 
to remove the grievous evils which were 
acknowledged to exist in the present sys- 
tem. 

Mr. C. Wood said, it was with great 
regret, that after the best consideration 
which he had been able to give to this re- 
gistration question, and after a careful con- 
sideration of all the arguments which had 
been urged against it both on this and on a 
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former occasion, he found himself unable to 
come to the conclusion that the House 
ought not to go into committee upon the 
bill of the noble Lord the Member for 
North Lancashire. It was with great 
regret that he felt himself obliged to differ 
from the Government and from those 
with whom he had hitherto acted, in re- 
spect to the course which it was proposed 
to pursue in reference to this bill, and 
he sincerely trusted that that difference 
would be of no long duration. A great 
part of the arguments which had been 
urged against this bill was directed against 
the passing of the measure; and if the 
question which the right hon. Gentleman 
in the chair had to put was, that this bill 
do now pass, he should without the 
slightest hesitation give his vote against 
it. There were in this measure provisions 
of such a restrictive character that it was 
impossible for him to support them, and 
he would give his vote for the passing of 
no bill which imposed any sort of restric- | 
tions on the exercise of the legitimate 
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franchise in Ireland. But the question 
upon which the House had to decide was | 
not that the bill do pass; and they were | 
only called upon to go into Committee 
and to consider the details of the measure. | 


A great and acknowledged evil in regard 
to the franchise existed in Ireland, which 
no hon, Gentleman on either side of the | 


House had attempted to deny. There 
existed in that country a very great num- | 
ber of votes totally fictitious, while there 
was at the same time a great deal of 
fraud, collusion, and perjury, the existence 
of which every one admitted, and which 
all professed an anxiety to remove. For) 
remedying those evils bills on various 
former occasions had been introduced, 
both by private Members of that House | 
and by Members of the Government; and 
it was only when the noble Lord the, 
Member for North Lancashire had under- | 
stood from the noble Lord the Secretary | 
of Ireland, in the early part of the present | 
Session, that the Government had no in- 
tention of bringing forward any measure 
upon the subject, that the noble Lord had 
asked for leave to introduce this bill. The 
House had consented to the introduction 
of the measure, and the principle upon 
which it was founded had been sanctioned 
by a considerable majority on the second 
reading; and yet they were now called 


oD? 


upon to reverse the decision which they 





had then come to, and say that the bill 
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was of such a nature as to be unfit to be 
considered in Committee. To such acon« 
clusion he must say, that he for one could 
not come; and he thought, that having 
once sanctioned the principle of the bill, 
they were bound to adhere to their first 
decision, and to examine the details of the 
measure before rejecting what they had 
already approved. What were the main 
objections which were urged against the 
bill? ‘The first objection was one the 
force of which he could not admit. It 
was said, that the bill did not contain any 
provision to determine the ‘* beneficial 
interest” under the 102. franchise. Now, 
ever since the passing of the Reform Bill 
he had concurred with the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, in opposing 
all alterations in the elective franchise, 
while, on the other hand, he had as uni- 
formly voted in support of every measure 
for the amendment of the registration. 
He could not, therefore, see how it couid 
be an objection to this bill, that it did not 
contain all that he wished for, when it 


| carried out many of his views. The noble 


Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, had 
in the present Session introduced two bills 
on this subject in relation to England— 
the one being for the amendment of the 


| registration, and the other having refer- 
| ence to the franchise, which proved incon- 


testably, that in the opinion of the noble 
Lord the two subjects ought not necessa-~ 
rily to be connected. If the noble Lord, 


, the Secretary for the Colonies, introduced 


a bill for settling the question as to the 
‘* beneficial interest,” he should vote in 
support of that bill, but it was no objec- 
tion to this measure, that it did not con- 
tain provisions for deciding that much- 
disputed point. He was afraid, that 
while the law continued as it present 


| stood, they must admit, that the decision 


of the majority of the Irish judges on the 
question of the ‘ beneficial interest ” was 
law as well as reason. It was his duty as 
a Member of a Committee of that House, 
to make himself acquainted with the dif- 
ferent bearings of that question, and he 
had been obliged to come to the conclu- 
aion, that the decision of the judges was 
law and reason. But while he had come 
to that conclusion as to the opinion of the 
judges, he had also come to the decision, 
that that opinion was not in conformity 
with the intentions of the fiiends of the 
Reform Bill. The test of value, as it ex- 
isted in the Roman Catholic bill, was 
N 
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clear and distinct, The rent specified was 
that which the solvent tenant could pay, 
and unless it was in some way intended to 
alter the franchise, he could see no reason 
for any alteration of the words. When 
the bill was before the House of Lords, it 
was proposed to change the wards on 
which the Irish judges had pronounced, 
but that alteration was strongly resisted, 
as it was contended, that it would have 
the effect of narrowing the franchise. He 
was, however, ready to admit, that the 
words were loose, and that they opened a 
door to fraud, collusion, and perjury, but 
whether it were possible to insert words 
giving a definite and and determinate 
meaning to those words, on which so 
much difference of opinion existed, he was 
unable to say. If it were possible to do 
so, he should vote for taking sueh a course, 
but if it could not be done in the re- 
stricted state of the franchise, then he 
should be ready to vote for an equivalent 
extension of the franchise. He could 
not, however, admit, that the omission of 
a provision for the accomplishment of that 
object was an objection to the present bill. 
As to the question of registration, be 
should not trouble the House with any 
remarks on that part of the subject, but it 
appeared to him, after a careful examina- 
tion of the bill of the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, as com- 
pared with other bills which had been in- 
troduced into that House, as well by pri- 
vate Members as by Members of the Go- 
vernment, that many of the provisions of 
those bills, and this bill, were exactly 
similar as regarded registration. His 
noble Friend, the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies said, he was wot bound by those 
bills, which he admitted. The provisions, 
however, of the bill of the noble Lord op- 
posite with regard to registration, were 
similar to those of the other bills to which 
he had alluded, and which had been 


Registration of 


brought in, or supported, by the Govern-_ 


ment; and he must say, therefore, that 
the prejudice which it was attempted to 
excite against this bill was most unfair 
and unjust. If he were called on to be- 
lieve that the destruction of the liberal 
franchise would be the consequence of 
the passing of this measure, then he must 
believe also that the hon. Member for 
Limerick and the hon. Member for Water- 
ford had also introduced bills to destroy 
the constituency by which they were 
elected. If it was said that the bill of 
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the noble Lord opposite would destroy 
the majority of liberal Irish Members, 
who supported the Government, then he 
must also believe that the law officers of 
the Crown had introduced bills to destroy 
the source of that power on which their 
continuance in office depended. He did 
not believe that such was the case, and he 
could not, therefore, conclude that this 
bill had been devised by the laborious 
astuteness of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
for the purpose, as it was said, of repeal- 
ing the Reform Act. That there were 
serjous objections to this measure, he ad- 
mitted, but it appeared to him that those 
objections might be obviated, by altera- 
tions to be made in committee. It was 
said, that it was necessary to go too far 
to give the notice that was required by 
the bill; but the noble Lord was willing 
to alter that part of the measure, and had 
consented that a power should be given 
for the place of appeal to be brought 
nearer to the voter. There was another 
objection to giving costs, but he could see 
no reason why such a provision should 
not be adopted. He did not see how 
costs on frivolous claims could be consi- 
dered as penal, As to whether there ouglit 
to be an appeal to the judges in both 


ways, it was difficult for him to form an 


Opinion; but, although such a provision 
was not contained in the last bill intro- 
duced by the Government, yet Mr. Woulfe, 
the then Attorney-general, stated that an 
appeal to the judge was, in his opinion, 
better than the plan which he had him- 
self proposed. The next objection which 
was urged was with reference to the annual 
revision. For himself, he thought that 
the voter was entitled to protection against 
party and frivolous objections, for some 
time, at least, after he had proved his 
qualification; but if that protection was 
not provided in the bill as it stood, it 
would be easy to introduce it in commit- 
tee. All those objections, therefore, were 
not more than those urged generally 
against bills introduced into that House, 
nor would their removal, or the introduc- 
tion of the clauses which were suggested, 
effect greater changes in the measure than 
were effected in other bills. If, then, this 
bill was so consistent in all its great fea- 
tures with the bills which had been intro- 
duced by hon. Members on his own side 
of the House, and with the bills which his 
noble Friend, the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, had brought forward for amending the 
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English registration,and if it was so easy to 
alter the details of the measure, he must 
say that he could not see any good ground 
for the opposition which had been offered 
to this stage of the bill. He world say 
again, therefore, that the arguments which 
had been urged against this measure were 
in favour of going into committee, and 
that the only real objection was to the 
passing of the bill as it stood at present. 
It might be said, that in the course he 
was now pursuing ke was acting incon- 


sistently, as he had voted against the! 


second reading of the bill; but he ha 
not, when he gave that vote, fully consi 
dered the subject, nor examined the pro 
posals of the noble Lord opposite. Wher 


he came down to the House upon that} 


occasion, be found his noble Friend, 


the Secretary for Ireland, opposing the | 
measure; and he had so great a respect 


for the judgment of his noble Friend, and 
so high an opinion of his knowledge of 


the condition of Ireland, that, without} 


inquiring fully into the subject, he had 
voted with the noble Lord against the 
second reading of the bill. Since that 
time, however, he had examined the pro- 


visions of the bill of the noble Lord oppo- | 


site, and when he was now called upon to 


take the strong measure of reversing the 
decision which a majority of the House 
had come to on a late occasion, he felt 
that it behoved every Member to consider 
maturely the grounds upon which he was 


to give his vote. He had given that ques- 
tion all the consideration in his power, 
and the result of his investigation had left 
him in no doubt as to the course which it 
was his duty to pursue. He thought it 
was extremely unwise to seek to reverse a 
decision of that House so lately after it 
had been come to, and he was of opinion 
that a very much stronger case ought to 
be made out than had yet been made out 
to justify them in refusing to go into 


committee upon a bill, the principle of 


which a majority had approved. Such a 
refusal tended to lower the character of 
the House, and to weaken the confidence 
of the people in their deliberations, as it 
partook more of the spirit of party warfare 
than of the calmness which ought to dis- 
tinguish the Legislature. But in voting 
for going into committee upon the bill, he 
wished it to be distinctly understood that 
he should go into that committee perfectly 
uncommitted as to the votes which he 
might feel called upon to give upon the 
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different clauses of the measure. He 
must further say, that he should go into 
committee with the determination to vote 
against every provision of the measure 
which went to restrict or fetter the fran. 
chise in Ireland. His principles led him 
to extend rather than to restrict the fran- 
chise, and though he would not seek to 
disturb the settlement effected by the 
Reform Bill, yet he would ever be ready 
to give its provisions the most liberal con- 
struction. Aetuated by such sentiments, 
he felt assured that a large majority of 
.t House would support the noble Lord, 
Secretary for the Colonies, in effecting 

‘ommittee such alterations in the bill 
as the noble Lord might consider neces- 
sary for carrying out his views in reference 
to this subject—views which he, for one, 
most cordially approved of. But, sup- 
posing that the bill came out of commiit- 
tee, still they had the power to reject it, if 
it was found unsatisfactory, upon the 
third reading; and if it arrived at that 
stage, and if it then contained anything 
restricting the elective franchise, he should 
ceftainly vote against its further progress. 
He was ready to pay attention to the 
wishes of the Irish people and of the Irish 
Members upon a question of this kind, for 
he admitted that the English Members 
owed a deep debt of gratitude to the Irish 
Members for the support they had given 
to a liberal Government and to a liberal 
course of policy. He had never been 
backward in consulting the wishes of hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland, and he would 
not be found backward on this occasion, 
when they arrived at the proper stage of 
the measure. He should vote for going 
into committee, but he must have more 
confidence in his own judgment than he 
had at present, before he could consent 
to force upon the people of Ireland a 
measure of which they so strongly disap- 
proved, 

Mr. M. J. O’Conneil would offer very 
few observations at that period of the even- 
ing, although, if he had had an earlier op- 
portunity of addressing them, he might have 
been disposed to trespass at some length 
upon their attention. He had listened 
with great regret to the speech which had 
just been delivered by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax. Let hon. Gentle- 
men opposite suppose this bill, and the case 
of the Irish Members to be theirown. Let 
them go through -the ordeals which were 
proposed by this measure—through these 
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intricacies which all the acquirements of 
a special pleader would be required to 
thread, in order to enable them to escape 
without the commission of errors. If they 
were then without the slightest real ground 
of objection called upon toattend before the 
revising barrister, there to produce their 
title deeds, and submit them to the court, 
and perhaps to the agent of the opposite 
prty, to be cross-questioned, obliged to 
wait while a host of adverse witnesses were 
examined, after all this loss of time and 
annoyance, to be summoned at the Spring 
Assizes, at the distance of thirty, forty, or 
fifty miles again to support their claim, he 
asked whether they would submit to it ? 
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If the people of Halifax were to be sub- | 


jected to inconveniences such as these, he | 


asked whether the hon. Member would be 
prepared to deal with the measure with 
so much courtesy as he had shown to-night, 
and he begged to express his doubt whe- 
ther any Englishinan would permit such a 
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practised, when hon. Members talked of 
this bill being an assimilation to the Eng- 
lish system? It was an assimilation of every 
thing that tended to impede the exercise 
of the franchise, and get the voters en- 
tirely removed from the poll; beyond that, 
all the difficulties of the old system were 
left untouched, if not made worse. Why 
did they not propose to adopt this measure 
in both countries, and make the benefit of 
it common to both? No English Member 
cheered him when asking this question. 
No, they durst not extend such a bill as 
this to England, and they knew it. Would 
any English Member get up in his place, 
and declare that such a bill could be ex- 
tended’ to England? And yet they who 
were prepared to geal with Jreland in this 


_manner, and proposed to inflict upon that 


| 
| 
4 
| 


country a measure which they would not 
dare to propose for England, talked of 
the cry of the repeal of the union as being 
a delusion, and called out against those 


bill to pass, ‘and his belief that they would | who wished to see the domestic parliamen 


at once call upon the House to reject it. 
VYould the constituencies of hon, Gentle- 
men submit to it ? 


of Ireland restored. But the noble Lord, 


‘the framer of this measure, ought not at 


He believed that they | least to join in this ery. 


That noble Lord 


would not, and that the ground suggested | went to Ireland in 1830, when the feeling 


of the House having previously decided 
upon the question by a triumphant ma- 
jority of sixteen, would not any more in- 
duce them to listen to such a proposal as 
was made. Thehon.Gentleman had spoken 
of the costs that were intended to be im- 
posed on the parties as a mere trifle. At 
any rate, it was adopting a new principle, 
and would have the effect of limiting the 
franchise ; and to what part of the empire 
was it that they were about first to supply 
it? To that portion of it in which the 
franchise was already miserably limited. 
When he saw how slow the process of 
extending the franchise had proceeded, he 
confessed he had no great faith in the 
opposile party coming forward on this oc- 
casion, and applying their measure of dis- 
franchisement first to Ireland. As they 
had first conferred their benefits on other 
parts of the empire, he would entreat them 
to try their disfranchisement scheme on 
those other parts of the country, and wait 
and see how it would work in England 
and in Scotland, before they applied it to 
Ireland. The noble Viscount (the Mem- 


ber for Bath) had brought forward the old 
hacknied and worn-out charge of Reform 
Bi!l being a delusion practised upon the 
public ; but he would ask, was there ever 
such a delusion as that attempted to be 





on the subject of the repeal was very small. 
He governed Ireland from the winter of 
1830, to the beginning of 1833, and by 
that time the repeal agitation had risen to 
a height which required (according to the 
opinion of the noble Lord himself) a coer- 
cion bill. The noble Lord might be sure 
of this, that if he succeeded at present, no 
matter by what cause, whether by the 
apathy of hon. Members, or by misrepre- 
sentations put forward to the public, he 
would give a strength and an energy to 
the feeling for a repeal of the union which 
no other circumstance could effect. Last 
night the hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Dr. Lefroy), spoke 
with great force of the vicious practice of 
creating fictitious votes, and of the system 
of personation in Ireland. Not one in- 
stance of personation was proved before 
the committee. A system of intimidation 
was, however, most unquestionably estab- 
lished. He would refer to the evidence of 
Mr. Thomas Courtney, the agent of Mr. 
Anthony Lefroy, in proof of this. The 
hon, Gentleman then read an extract from 
the evidence, showing that a covenant was 
inserted in the leases granted by Mr, An- 
thony Lefroy, empowering the landlord to 
turn the tenant out of possession, without 
the usual notice, and that this covenant 
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had been actually enforced against certain | 
tenants who had voted in opposition to their | 
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| have to suffer, but the guilt and crime of 
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which would lie exclusively at their own 


landlord’s wishes. Question 12,903 was put | | door. 


by Dr. Lefroy in committee to Mr. Courtney | 


—‘* All these covenants are introduced as 


a protection to the tenants, that they might | 


have an excuse to those who pressed them 
to act against the wishes of their landtords 
and their own wishes.” This was the 


Gentleman who came forward and com- | 
plained of the popular party crowding the | 
This was | 


poll-book with fictitious voters, 
your over-righteous man, who turned up 
his eyes with holy horror at the base prac- 
tices of popery, perjury, and priestcrafi. 


When the hon. Baronet, the Member for | 


Caithness, made his next prepared im- 
promptu at the table—when he next 
delivered it, with his eyes fixed upon his 
hat, in a manner which drew every eye 
in the house to it—and if he might usurp 
the hon, Baronet’s privilege of parodying 
the poets, he would say— 

“ And still they gazed, and still the wonder 

grew 

That one small fat should carry all he 

knew.” 

And when he talked of the perjured and 
suborned voters of Ireland, he hoped the 
hon. Baronet would not direct his regardsal- 
together to those who sat on the Ministeria! 
side of the House. Was it fair that those 
who could have recourse to such practices 


as these, should be allowed to have the | 


entire control of the franchise of the coun. 


try, which this measure was calculated to | 


give them? It was a measure evidently 
intended to limit and narrow the franchise. 
Had the House forgotten the boast of the 
Secretary of the Conservative Society for 
the county of Cork—who bore the appro- 
priate name of Nettles—for he bore the 
scorpion sting in that county ? That Gen- 


tleman boasted, that the only chance of 


success of the Tories in that populous 
county was, by the landlords preventing 
their tenants from registering their votes. 
Were persons thus banded together against 
the popular franchise fit to be intrusted 
with a revision of the votes four times a 
year. He called upon the English Mem- 
bers to deal with this question as they 
would deal with it if it applied to them- 
selves. If they did, it would tend to re- 
store and maintain a good feeling in Ire- 
land towards this country; but if they did 
not, it would create discontent and dis- 
affection among the people of Ireland, the 
misfortune of which the Irish nation would 


Colonel Conolly said, this was not the 
| first time he had had occasion to explain 
to English Members the cause of the mis- 
understanding which existed between Irish 
ilandlords and their tenants, and with 
(which Irish Members had been so fre- 
quently taunted. He had stated over and 
over again in the presence of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, that the in- 
tervention of agitators between the land- 
lord and his tenants obliged the former to 
{exercise his right to prevent his tenants 
from being subjected to that tyranny and 
|intimidation by which they had been so 
| frequently overborne. Of ail the mea- 
' sures he had ever heard discussed before 
| that House, it had never been his fate to 
hear one so grossly misrepresented as the 
present. There had been not only @rOss 
misrepresentations in that House, both of 
the motives of the Mover, and the inten- 

tion and final operation of the bill, but 
this gross and shameless delusion had 
been presented to the people of Ireland— 
/namely, that the bill was a measure of 
disfranchisement, when its very object was 
to support the legitimate voter in his 
rights, and to carry out the law as pro- 
nounced by ten out of twelve of the Irish 
judges. On the part of the ‘leitieata 
freeholders of [reland, he (Colonel Co- 
/nolly) condemned the principle upon 
which hon. Members opposite would ex- 
tend the franchise by corrupt means. As 
well might it be said, that a limited circu- 
lation of money could be extended by an 
‘unlimited issue of base coin. The House 
was already well aware of the scandalous 
and increasing immorality and frauds 
which were committed in the Irish regis- 
tration courts. England and Scotland had 
both had their reyistration bills since the 
passing of the Reform Act, and be called 
for the same ‘justice to Ireland.” ‘This 
bill would annihilate the corrupt voter in 
| Ireland; the annual registration was the 
practice in England, and in Ireland would 
not be an annovance to men who had 
honest votes, those only would tremble 
who stood on fictitious grounds. For two 
Parliaments a Member had been by ficti- 
tious votes forced upon the county of Kil- 
dare, who was unknown, and without pro- 
perty in the county. He had told Mr, 
Ruthven in that House that he represented 
beither the wealth nor the intelligence of 
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the county, and when he went back to 
Ireland he had been thanked for having 
said so. The hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin had called for more Members 
for Ireland. Did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman mean to import into Ireland 
more candidates from England if his call 
was satisfied? Was it the intention of the 


Reform Act, that persons who had never | 
set a foot in the country should, by loud | 


railings against tyrant and Tory landords, 
and by means of fictitious votes, be re- 
turned? Was it intended that Ireland 
should be represented by her resident 
gentry, or by strangers? Look at the 
state of the registry under the existing sys- 
tem. [n the county next adjoining that he 
had the honour to represent, the tenants 
of the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who held leases for the 
life of the Duke of Clarence, actually 
voted on that qualification at the election 
consequent upon the death of the late 
King. Let not the House be deceived, 
the voice of Ireland was not raised in hos- 
tility to the measure. He had presented 
a petition from every considerable town 
in the county he represented, in favour of 
it, his hon. Colleague had presented 
others, and these parties had so expressed 
their opinions without being called on by 
any sort of excitement, or led by any sort 
of representation, and without a cry of 
‘injured Ireland,” because they knew, 
that the existing state of things was a 
great evil, that it confounded right and 
wrong, property and fraud. 

Mr. Pigot said, that if any doubt existed 
before the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Member who last spoke as to what was 
the real object of this bill, he had read to 
the House a moral lesson calculated to re- 
move all doubt from the minds of the most 
sceptical. In complete accordance, he 
feared he must be compelled to say, with 
what fell from the noble Lord, the author 
ot the bill, on the second reading, it did 
appear to be the design, if not of its 


framers, at least of those who supported | 


it, that it should be made the instrumen: 
of accomplishing those purposes to wl. ° 
the hon, and gallant Member had referr: 

He was not surprised—no one could now 
be surprised that a feeling and sense of 
hostility had been manifested and ex- 
pressed from Ireland to the extent even 
of that acknowledged by the hon, Gentle- 
man who spoke from the floor (Mr. C. 
Wood), He thought that that might have 
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' the Secretary for the Colonies. 
_ revision required from circumstances that 
‘had occurred since the last registration. 
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intimated to the hon, Gentleman some 
reason why even they who had not op- 
posed the second reading of the bill, might 
now, on consideration, oppose it in the 
present stage, He objected to the bill 
because the vital principle of it was that 
very provision which the hon. Member for 


| Halifax (Mr. C. Wood) said was one of 


those provisions to which he never should 
consent. That provision of the bill which 
had been shown by the noble Lord him- 
self to be ifs vital principle, and which 
was put forward as the principle of the 
bill, was that which went under the name 
of annual revision, but which in tuth—for 
the word was equivocal—was re-investi - 
gation. Investigation again and again of 
the same matter of fact which had been 
proved before, not merely an inferior tri- 
bunal, but before the same tribunal, proved 
again before another tribunal, and again 
before the same tribunal, and then turn 
round again and again upon the claimant, 
until it became absolutely impossible, 
against these repeated worryings, that he 
could retain the franchise, no matter what 
were his merits. That was the vice of the 
measure which induced him to oppose its 
second reading, and that was its vice which 
justified the conviction that such a mea- 
sure was absolutely detrimental to those 
liberties which were based upon a popular 
franchise, and which must justify every 
man in taking every possible means which 
a fair and rightly-conducted opposition 
could enable him to adopt to prevent the 
bill from passing into a law. The words 
annual revision of votes had been bandied 
about from one side to the other, as if the 
term denoted a sense to which various 
persons affixed the most opposite mean- 
ings. The noble Lord said the bill of Mr. 
O’Loughlen provided an annual revision, 
and so did this; that Mr. O’Loughlen’s 
bill provided a double appeal, and so did 
this. But the noble Lord applied the same 
phrase with a perfectly distinct meaning. 
Nothing was more plain than the language 
of revision of lists used by the bill intend- 
ed to be introduced by the noble Lord, 
It was a 


He admitted the defects of the present re- 
gistration in Ireland. The noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) had dwelt much upon the 
subject of the certificates. He was pre- 
pared to become a party to introduce a 
measure which should remove altogether 
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every objection respecting certificates. At 
the time of the Reform Bill, the certificate 
was supposed to be a means by which to 
indentify the party who was registered, so 
as to prevent personation at the time of 
polling. He was, however, ready to ad- 
mit that abuses existed in that respect, 
and that it became necessary to revise this 
part of the law. Again it was said, there 
was a multiplicity of names that were fic- 
titious on the registry. His noble Friend 


had announced it to be the intention of | 


the Government to submit a measure to 
Parliament to correct this evil, which 
would, in fact, form a general scheme ap- 
plicable to both England and Ireland. It 
was right the whole scheme should be laid 
before Parliament at one and the sanie 


time, and he, as one of the officers of the | 


Government, had no hesitation to pledge 
himself that a measure should be intro- 


duced to remove the defects existing in | 


present system. What was the real ob- 


ject of the remedy applied in the measure | 


of the noble Lord opposite? Not revision 
for the purpose of striking off the names 
of those who had lost their qualitication 
—not for the purpose of preventing a 
multiplication of names upon the registry, 
but to re-investigate with the sole object 


of bringing the voter over and over again 
before the tribunals for the purpose of 
compelling him over and over again to 
prove the facts which had already been 


decided on. Who would hold property if 
the condition annexed to it was that of 
having, year after year, to subject his title 
to it to inquiry, and year after year to re- 
peat the same proofs of his mght, and to 
be taken from one court to another, and 
then back to the court where his claim 
had been originally decided upon? This 
was not a provision for the protection of 
the voter, and therefore it was that he 
would oppose it. The principje of re-in- 
vestigation before another tribunal was 
one wholly foreign to the practice of our 
courts of law. In the Court of Chancery, 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, in cases 
of appeal to the highest legal tribunal in 
the country, it was distinctly understood 
as a principle, that the appeal case must 
be decided upon the evidence adduced in 
the inferior court, and that no new evidence 
should be admitted. The object of such 
a provision evidently was to prevent fraud 
and perjury. Yet the noble Lord called 
upon the House to sanction precisely the 
Opposite principle in a bill which professed 
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to have for its object the prevention of 
fraud and perjury. He begged to call the 
attention of the noble Lord to what had 
taken place in the committee appointed 
to inquire into the manufacture of fictiti- 
Ous votes in Scotland, of which committee 
the noble Lord was a member. ‘The re- 
port of the committee distinctly adverted 
to, and deprecated, the evils arising in 





| that country out of the practice of allow- 
ing fresh testimony to be given when the 
re-investigation of a claim to vote was 
carried from one tribunal to another. The 





noble Lord, however called upon them in 
ithe present bill to adopt precisely the 
|same principle which, in the other case, 
'the committee of which he was a member 
-had condemned. He opposed this bill, 
because he was prepared to support the bill 
about to be brought in by his noble Friend ; 
!and he would support that bill for the very 
reason that it went upon the same princi- 
ple as that laid down in the report of the 
committee on fictitious votes in Scotland. 
| There was one point which he could not 
sit down without adverting to, namely, the 
jobjection as to the appeal that this bill 
gave to the judge at assize. He must say 
that be thought that objection had been 
somewhat exemplified in the course of the 
present debate. The opponents of this 
bill said that, by giving this appeal, mis- 
trust and want of confidence would be 
raised in the administration of justice, and 
that the judges would be subject to ob- 
logny and misrepresentation on the part 
of those who would be apt to forget the 
dignity of the station which they occupied 
fas administrators of the law. The hon. 
and learned Member for Colefaine had re- 
érred to a difference of opinion on the 
part of Baron Richards and another judge 
against the remaining ten, but he must 
say he regretted that the hon. and learned 
Member should, in the exuberance of his 
zeal in support of this measure, have so 
far forgotten himself as not to forbear 
from making observations on the opinions 
of individual judges. He should not there 
enter into the defence of Baron Richards, 
whose character stood too high to need 
vindication, but he could not help ob- 
serving that, if in the course of a debate 
in the House of Commons itself, the hon. 
Member could find it impossible to refrain 
from making observations challenging 
those judges who differed from him with 
party bias, what must be the result, what 
must be the imputation which would be 
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thrown out in a country like Ireland, if 
they made every circuit town to which the 
judges came, a court of political litigation, 
over which the judges were to preside ? 
This provision had been attempted to be 
justified by the provisions of the bill in- 
troduced by the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, when Catholic emancipation was 
carried, but there was a wide difference 
between the two provisions; the latter 
was for the protection of the franchise, and 
not as in the present case, for its investi- 
gation. The right hon. Baronet thought 
that some persons might object that to 
give the final decision in the franchise to 
assistant-barristers nominated by the 
Crown, would be to give the Crown too 
great a dominion over the franchise; and 
therefore, he gave the voter the protection, 
of an appeal to the judges on matters of 
Jaw, and to a jury on matters of fact. 
This was an appeal which did not cause 
those evil consequences which would flow 
from the appeal proposed in the bill of the 
noble Lord. Up to 1830, the entire num- 
ber of appeals under the bill of the right 
hon. Baronet, amounted only to 700, of 
which above 200 were successful ; where- 
as, if the bill of the noble Lord were car- 
ried, there would be hundreds and thou- 
sands of appeals yearly until the franchise 
was altogether extinguished. On these 
grounds then, objecting to that which was 
the essential principle of the present bill, 
repeated and endless investigation of the 
right of the voter—objecting also to the 
details of the bill, and believing it impos- 
sible so to modify it in committee as to 
divest it of those objectionable principles 
—he felt himself compelled to support the 
motion of the hon. Baronet to commit the 
bill that day six months. 

Viscount Howick could assure the House 
that it was with great reluctance that he 
trespassed upon their attention at all after 
the protracted debate which had taken 
place on the subject. But it was so pain- 
ful to him to vote against those with 
whom he had usually the pleasure of act- 
ing in that House, that he felt it was im- 
possible for him to give that vote without 
explaining the grounds on which he voted, 
more especially after the speech lately de- 
livered by the hon, and gallant Colonel 
opposite (Colonel Conolly), It was ab- 
solutely necessary, as he found himself 
compelled to vote in the same division 
with that hon. and gallant Member, to 
explain that he did so with totally differ. 
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ent objects and views, and guided by to- 
tally different feelings. He had ventured 
last night to express to the House his 
opinion that the question it had now to 
decide was not precisely that which they 
had to determine on the second reading. 
He did admit, even as far as regarded the 
second reading of the bill, that he gave 
his vote with great reluctance against the 
progress of the measure ; but concurring 
with his noble Friend, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, in thinking that in its pre- 
sent shape it ought not to pass, and being 
desirous to support the Government of 
which his noble Friend was the organ, and 
more especially on questions relating to 
Irish policy, ov which questions, so long 
as his noble Friend, the Member for York- 
shire, and his noble Friend Lord Ebring- 
ton, were at the head, he must continue to 
place great confidence in Government, and 
being, therefore, extremely anxious to 
mark his confidence with Government, he 
did vote against the second reading, be- 
lieving that he did not go beyond that 
fair sacrifice of individual opinion which 
every Gentleman in that House, acting 
with others, for a great and common ob- 
ject must occasionally make. He voted 
then against the second reading, though 
he did at the time strongly entertain an 
opinion which he stated to many Gentle- 
men, amongst others to some of the Mem- 
bers of the Government, that it was the 
most highly imprudent course which the 
Government could have adopted, and that 
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"the bill was one which ought to have been 


allowed to proceed into committee, and be 
there discussed; and that only in the 
event of its being found impracticable to 
amend it, then ought it to be finally re- 
jected. But how stood the question now ? 
They were now called upon not only to 
prevent this bill going into committee, but 
to reverse a contrary decision to which 
the House had come. In his opinion it 
was always extremely inconvenient that 
the House should be compelled to reverse 
a vote to which it had shortly before come. 
Cases, he knew, did sometimes arise, in 
which such a course might properly be 
adopted. For instance, if a vote were 
come to ina very thin House, which might 
lead to considerable inconvenience, and to 
which the majority of Members, when it 
was more fully known might object—and 
sometimes, also (as in the instance of the 
malt tax), when a vote was come to, even 
in a full House, the effect of which might 
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not be fully known, it might be justifiable 
to reverse that vote, if good reason were 
shown for setting it aside. But neither 
of these reasons applied to the present 
case. It could not be said that the vote 
for the second reading was taken in a thin 
House, nor that the matter was not fully 
discussed. The House came to the deci- 
sion after two nights of protracted debate, 
during which every possible objection was 
urged to the bill. But, in his opinion, 
even if the House had been surprised into 
its former decision, that decision ought 
not to be afterwards set aside, unless a 
revisal were the only means of avoiding 
great and serious evil; because it was im- 
possible that the House should on one day 
renounce a vote to which it had come only 
a few days before without suffering some- 
what in the public estimation. And such 
a proceeding was equivalent to a public 
confession of want of consideration in the 
performance of their duties in the first 
instance, or else of fickleness and want of 
firmness in their determinations, either of 
of which confessions was calculated to 
lower and degrade that House in the eyes 
of the country. At no time, but more 
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especially in the times in which they lived, 
could that House afford to take any course 


by which their hold on public opinion 
should be weakened, and the confidence 
and respect which ought to attend them, 
as representing the wisdom of the country, 
should be lowered. If, then, he were right 
in contending that the House should 
only reverse a decision which had been 
lately adopted on the ground of very great 
and serious evil which would arise from 
taking any other course, let him ask, in 
applying that consideration to the present 
measure, what amount of public inconve- 
nience would arise from this bill going 
into committee? What answer had been 
made to the argument of his hon. Friend 
who sat near him (Mr. C. Wood), that the 
objections which had been urged to the 
bill were objections not of principle but of 
detail. After that speech, so lately made, 
he had listened with the greatest anxiety 
to the speech of the right hon. and learned 
Solicitor-general for Ireland, to’ ascertain 
how it was that he intended to support 
the opposition to the bill going into com- 
mittee on the ground that the objections 
were objections of principle. Did the right 
hon, and learned Gentleman say that the 
present state of representation in Ireland 
was satisfactory—did he deny that there 
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were great and crying evils in it which 
urgently demanded reform? Far from it 
—for he said that he himsclf was prepared 
to undertake the task of reform. But he 
could not forget what had been said last 
night, that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had somewhat of the latest 
undertaken that task. Neither did he 
put any great confidence that a_ bill 
brought on at this period of the session— 
and which, if he rightly understood the 
right hon. and learned Member, was not 
yet in existence, but in framing the provi- 
sions of which he was now occupied, he 
said he could not, looking at the period 
of the session and the state of parties in 
both Houses, feel great confidence that 
such a bill would become law. What 
next, said the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman? He objected to this bill because 
its principle was that of annual revision, 
and yet the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman immediately afterwards entered 
into an argument, with every word of 
which he agreed, to show that his objec- 
tion was not to annual revision, but annual 
re-investigation, and to point out the 
difference between them, that annual re- 
vision was for the redress of the voters, 
whilst annual re-investigation would be a 
monstrous and crying evil, But would 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman tell 
him that annual registration was the prin- 
ciple of this bill? Undoubtedly not. As 
undoubtedly the clause, as it at at present 
stood, provided for annual re investigation. 
But it would not require the adroitness 
and learning even of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to draw up an amend: 
ment of three lines, which would put that 
matter right in committee. He himself 
did not profess to be a lawyer, or claim 
any professional skill, but even without 
that assistance, he thought he could draw 
up an amendment which should obviate 
that objection in not many more lines, 
and which would bring the bill in strict 
accordance with the principle which his 
noble Friend, the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies was prepared to lay down. So little 
was it the principle of this bill that there 
should be an annual re-investigation, that 
his noble Friend opposite, when he intro- 
duced it, said that he had himself for 
some time deliberated on the question 
whether it should be revision or re-inves- 
tigation, and had ultimately decided in 
favour of re-investigation. But, though 
this was the decision of his noble Friend, 
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the decision of the committee rested on 
the House ; and he begged to remind the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Drogheda, 
who moved last night that this bill should 
be committed that day six months—and 
he was bound to say in a speech distin- 
guished by great ability and excellent 
temper and discretion—that he had men- 
tioned this remarkable fact, that the Tory 
party in Drogheda itself supported this 
bill, under the mistaken impression that a 
vote once registered would not be liable 
to further investigation, except for objec- 
tions which bad arisen since the registry. 
The hon. Baronet mentioned this to show 
that the Tories themselves supported this 
bill under a misapprehension of its object; 
but did not that fact alsoshow that amongst 
the Tory party there were many like him- 
self who would be strongly disposed, 
when they went into committee, to sup- 
port the revision instead of re-investiga- 
tion, and he did believe, that when this 
point was urged fairly before the House 
in committee, that the hon. Baronet would 
find many hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House who would agree with 
him in that view of the case, viz., that 
when once a man’s vote should have been 
fairly scrutinised, it should not be liable 
to a second scrutiny, except on the ground 
of some objection that had arisen since 
the former investigation. Such a provi- 
sion would meet all the evils which had 
been relied on by his noble Friend oppo- 
site as the basis of this bill, and such an 
amendment, which there was every reason 
to believe would be supported on the 
other side of the House, would remove by 
far the greatest and most serious objec- 
tion to the passing of this measure. It 
was hardly necessary for him to consume 
time in proving to the House, that there 
was a degree of severity in scrutinising 
which would be really intolerable if it were 
to be annual. Such a severe scrutiny 
annually repeated, the distance the voter 
night annually have to go, the consump- 
tien of his time, the expense and trouble 


to hich it would put him, would render | 


it too intolerable for the great bulk of the 
voters to submit to, whereas, if the inves- 
tigation were final, those who claimed to 
vote would be more willing to submit to 
it, and he could not help saying, that he 
could not feel any great respect for those 
voters who valued the franchise so little, 
that on one occasion, to establish their 
votes in the first instance, they were not 
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prepared to undergo some considerable 
degree of trouble and sacrifice of time. 
This amendment, then, would go far to 
obviate objections to the bill. There were, 
however, other clauses referred to, and 
other objections started, but which also 
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were entirely objections of detail. Some 
objections had been made to the appeal 
to the judges. He thought there was a 
great deal to be said on both sides of that 
question, but still it was perfectly open to 
the House to consider this question in 
committee, and to strike out the clause 
which gave an appeal to the judges, and 
to substitute, by way of amendment, an 
appeal to any better tribunal that could 
be devised. But, as one of those who had 
the misfortune to have been upon an Irish 
election committee, he did consider it of 
the greatest importance, and that justice 
to Ireland imperatively required, that in 
Ireland there should be some effective 
Court of Appeal, to prevent all those dif- 
ficulties. As the law now stood, Gentle- 
men on Irish election committees were 
placed in this painful position, that if they 
voted against opening the registry, they 
did indirectly give a sanction to frauds and 
other crying abuses, whereas if the opened 
the registry they practically placed the 
representation at the mercy of the longest 
purse. That was an evil which still ex- 
isted, and which those who had sat on 
Irish committees felt very deeply, and this 
was an evil which would be corrected by 
the bill proposed by his noble Friend ap- 
posite. The whole of this subject had 
been so largely debated, that he should 
uot enter further into the details of the 
measure, but would only observe, that as 
to the two provisions of the bill, to which 
he had adverted, and on which the Soli- 
citor-general for Ireland mainly rested his 
opposition to its going into committee, he 
trusted he had succeeded in showing the 
House, that the objecttons made were ob- 
jections, not of principle, but of detail, 
and might easily be remedied in a future 
stage of its procedure. There was one 
other circumstance connected with this 


‘debate on which he must take the liberty 


of making one observation. He trusted 
it could not be intended by hon. Gentle- 
men who gat on his side of the House, but 
undoubtedly language had been used both 
that night and on the former debate which 
might be construed as bearing a meaning, 
that this bill ought not to be supported 
on the ground, that if a real, impartial, 
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and searching tribunal were established 
under the existing law it would lead to 
a narrowing of the franchise, and a great 
diminution in the number of voters in 
Ireland. He did not believe, that such 
was the intention of hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House, and yet if not, he 
scarcely, with respect to some of them, 
could understand the meaning of those 
long arguments and statements which had 
been made as to the comparative small- 
ness of the number of voters in the Irish 
towns and counties as regarded popula- 
tion, compared with the number of voters 
in the towns and counties of England. It 
had been said, that the county of Cork, 
which was but little inferior to Yorkshire 
in point of population, had an infinitely 
smaller number of voters. Why, un- 
doubtedly, that was so, but he need not 
point out the obvious answer, that Ireland 
was in a very different state of civilisation 
also as compared to England, and that 
whilst the franchise depended on a pro- 
perty qualification, and it was not 
(owing unhappily to former misgovern- 


ment) to be expected, that the county of 


Cork, however populous, should possess 


an equal number of voters with one of 


the wealthiest and most industrious 
county in England. He was not going 
to remark on that obvious fallacy, but to 
observe, that the statements and argu- 
ments to which he referred seemed to im- 
ply the conviction, on the part of those 
who made them, that it was a justifiable 
ground of rejecting this measure, that the 
establishment of a really searching tri- 
bunal, and the impartial administration of 
the existing law, would diminish the ex- 
isting number of individuals voting in 
Ireland. Now there was no man who 
would regret more deeply than himself 
doing anything which could have the effect 
of diminishing the number of voters in 
Ireland. He might appeal to his past 
conduct in and out of office to prove that 


he had not been opposed to the people of | 


Ireland. That opinion with regard to the 
Irish Church which he had held while he 
sat on the Ministerial bench, and the 
statement of which had given dissatisfac- 
tion to several noble and right hon. 
Friends of his, that opinion regarding the 
great question on which all other [rish 
questions did in fact turn he still held, to 
that opinion he should ever adhere, and 
ever be ready to maintain it on all proper 
occasions. With respect to the Irish Re- 
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form Act, if any mistake or misapprehen- 
sion had arisen respecting the real mean- 
ing of the phrase ‘ leasehold tenure,” 
that, he said, ought to be explained, and 
all doubt cleared up by a legislative mea- 
sure. Ireland ought to have the benefit 
of that. Surely, when the effect of the 
present system of registration was to 
afford facilities to perjury and fraud, the 
House was bound to adopt some measure 
by which that system might be amended. 
Thinking thus, he could not consent to 
risk the success of the future battles of 
Ireland by fighting her battles on ground 
which is untenable. The passing conye- 
nience of the hour might dictate to pre- 
serve an imperfect tribunal in order to 
keep the elective franchise in the hands of 
those who at present held it. Inconve- 
nience no doubt there might be in the 
contrary course, the cause of the people 
might for a time be borne down, but, not- 
withstanding, he said, let the friends of 
the people do that which was consistent 
with truth and justice, and which was 
eligible in itself, and then let them fight 
the battle ov the ground of having given 
the people of Ireland such a franchise as 
it was fair for them to possess; let them 
fight the battle on this fair and manly 
ground, and though at first they might be 
defeated, sure he was, that the hour of 
success would arrive. It was this convic- 
tion that the present system tended to de- 
moralise the people of Ireland, and to 
perpetuate fraud and perjury, for which 
he could not blame them so much as 
those who allowed the system to continue, 
that induced him not to concur in the 
amendment, but to allow this bill to be 
fully and fairly discussed in committee. 
Mr. Gisborne had not intended to have 
troubled the House, but he had been 
called on by some hon, Members near 
him to give his opinion as an Irish repre- 
i sentative. He trusted, however, that the 
House would allow him to state why he 
intended to vote against the committee. 
was nothing to him that the bill cor- 
rected many things which existed in the 
| present system of representation, or which 
might be found in measures that had 
| been before brought in, he voted against 
' the bill because it did not, in his opinion, 
afford a proper remedy for whatever evils 
might éxist. He thought that the ma- 
chinery of registration should become fa- 
miliar to the people, and to make it so 
was certainly not the object of the present 
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bill. The noble Lord had said that, until 
lately, there had been no objection to the 
English system of annual revision, but he 
would remind the noble Lord, that he 
had strongly objected to it at the com- 
mencement of the present Session. A 
great stress had been laid on the opinion 
of the judges onthefranchise. Now, he must 
say, with all his respect for those learned 
personages, that he thought nothing was 
more absurd then to place confidence in 
their opinions on political subjects. He 
certainly should not, if he were a poor 
Irish voter, be willing to have his claim 
referred to the judges. He would not 
further detain the House, except by ob- 
serving, that he thought that, as it was 
proposed to amend the registration in 
England and Scotland, it would be much 
more reasonable to wait for those measures 
than to step over to the noble Lord, and 
help him to try his first experiment on 
Ireland. 

The Solicitor-General said, that with 
unfeigned respect for the talents of the 
noble Lord (Viscount Howick) he felt 
obliged to pursue a course totally different 
from that which the noble Lord had 


adopted for the reason which he had 
urged. He wished the character of the 


House of Commons to stand as high as 
the noble Lord could wish it, and he was 
anxious to maintain it; but he thought it 
would be best maintained by not going 
into committce on this bill. The noble 
Lord had adverted to some of the clauses 
of the bill; he would take those clauses 
also, as a sample of the measure, the 
principle of which might well be gathered 
from them, because every clause of the 
bill was consistent with the principle of it, 
and that was to offer opposition to the ac- 
quirement of the electoral franchise, Every 
clause was directed to that object, and 
had a direct tendency to curtail the Fran- 
chise. Now, let the House consider; all 
the country had been hitherto waiting to 
see what measures would be devised to 
carry the Reform Act into full effect ; 
they were now, however, asked to go into 
committee to see how far the Reform 
Act could be crippled. This was his 
opinion of the bill, and he would say, that 
when the bill came to be fully understood 
in the country, and the clauses should 
have been longer before the country, the 
greatest regret would be felt that the 
House should show such a disposition to 
tamper with the Reform Act as to go into 
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committee on this bill. If he was correct 
in the opinion that the whole bill was cal- 
culated to impede the attainments of the 
electoral franchise, what would be the 
effect of going into committee? Why, 
they would have to do, not what was the 
proper business of the committee, to deli- 
-berate on the details, the principle being 
already agreed upon, but they would have 
to engage in a conflict in every clause as 
to whether it should be framed so as to 
discourage the attainment of the electoral 
franchise, or so as to conform to what 
hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial side 
of the House wished. It had been said, 
that the objections went all to the details 
of this bill, and not to the principle. Now 
he knew not how he was to find the prin- 
ciple of a bill, except from looking into 








the bill, and from the general scope and 
tendency of the clauses to infer the prin- 
ciple of it, and having done so in the pre- 
sent case he was prepared to say that no 
man who did not mean to cripple the Re- 
form Act, ought to go into committee on 
the bill. He had heard it said, that until 
now nothing had been stated in the way 
of complaint against the registration sys- 
tem in England. He was astonished to 
hear this, because he had heard nothing 
but complaints against the vexations of 
the registry. The country had been ex- 
pecting measures from her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, to remedy the inconveniencies of 
the registry; and except for hon, Gentle- 
men opposite, the country would long 
since have had them. In 1835 a bill on 
the subject had been passed through that 
House, and sent up tothe House of Lords, 
where it had been rejected with very little 
ceremony. For his part, he thought that 
the system of registration of Ireland was 
better and more convenient than that of 
England, and it would have been adopted 
here, most probably, if the machinery had 
existed. He reminded the House, that 
when a bill was sent up by it to the 
House of Lords 1835 to amend the pre- 
sent system of registration, it was met by 
a statement of the excellence of the present 
system; but now a bill was brought in by 
the same parties who opposed the former 
attempt to amend the registration and 
was defended on the opposite ground that 
the system was most defective. He was 
convinced that nothing had prevented a 
bill being prepared onthis subject by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, except the conviction 
that every bill on the subject which did not 
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impair the Reform Bill would be rejected, 
as a matter of course, by the House of Lords. 
He feared that even at present the noble 
Lord’s bill would have only one recom- 
mendation to their Lordships, and that 
would be, its direct tendency to accomplish 
that object. He, therefore, said, that they 
might go into the Committee, and in the 
Committee ,might make alterations in 
the bill, but the effect of them would be, 
that unless they completely altered the 
principle of the bill, which could only be 
done by altering its clauses altogether, the 
bill could not be made a good bill, and it 
was to him perfectly clear, that if the bill 
was made a good bill, it would never meet 
with the concurrence of the House of 
Lords. If, then, they should determine to 
go into committee, they would have to 
sustain a perpetual conflict upon this 
point—namely, whether they would im- 
pair the Reform Bill, while pretending to 
do nothing more than amend the system 
of registration. No one on the Opposition 
benches had yet had courage to propose to 
repeal the Reform Bill. But it was clear 
to him that nearly every Member of the 
serried phalanx opposed to him was pre- 
pared to destroy its efficiency by attempts 
to amend it. What the country really 


apprehended at this moment was, that the 
party which had lost power through the 
Reform Bill, and which therefore hated 
the Reform Bill as the instrument by which 
their expulsion from power was effected, 
should succeed in impairing its efficiency 
by a series of hypocritical attempts to 


amend it. The noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, had said, and had said 
very truly, that this was the first retrograde 
motion. He believed that it was as decided 
an attempt to impair the Reform Bill as 
any which either had been or could be 
presented to Parliament. He asked the 
House whether there were not at present 
complaints enough of the difficulty of 
establishing the right of voting, and yet 
this measure appeared to be framed for 
the purpose of increasing that difficulty. 
He repeated the question which had been 
already asked in the course of this debate, 
whether any man on the benches opposite 
would have the hardihood to propose the 
adoption in England of such a system of re- 
gistration as was now proposed for Ireland? 
Would not any Member who even ventured 
tosupport such a proposal, have, letter after 
letter, the next morning, from his constitu- 
ents, expressing astonishment at such con- 
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duct? The system of registration adopted 
in England was a novel system, of which it 
was impossible, @ priori, to foresee the 
working. It appeared as if the noble Lord 
had waited until he had ascertained the 
failure of the experiment in England, and 
had then determined to apply it to Ireland, 
and to apply it with great aggravation. 
But it had been said, that the noble Lord's 
bill was necessary to assimilate the systems 
of registration in England and in Ireland. 
Now, the noble Lord’s bill did not assimi- 
late them; it gave to Ireland the most 
defective parts of the English system, and 
nothing more. ‘The hon. and learned 
Gentleman then proceeded to point out 
various defects in the details of the bill, 
and particularly complained of the enor- 
mous expenses to which claimants of the 
franchise would be exposed in consequence 
of the revising barristers having only the 
power to remove their courts from time to 
time, and not from place to place. [Lord 
Stanley read the 17th clause of the bill.J 
He admitted upon that point he was in error. 
Nevertheless, the expense which would be 
thrown by this bill upon the poor and 
independent voter in substantiating his 
vote before the different tribunals which it 
created, would be greater not merely than 
the worth of his vote, but also than the 
fee simple of his freehold. Under this 
bill, which was called a bill to purify the 
list of electors, every elector might have 
to run the gauntlet of opposition year after 
year, until he was wearied out of all desire 
to sustain his franchise. They ought, 
therefore, to take good care that in puri- 
fying the registry from spurious voters, 
they did not destroy the suffrages of a 
more numerous body of good and genuine 
voters. When he heard so much said on 
the other side about fictitious votes, and 
the perjury by which they were supported, 
and when he likewise heard of landlords 
creating freeholds by deed revocable on 
the shortest notice, and of those who held 
such freeholds being registered, he could 
not help asking, who was it that had 
trained up the people of Ireland to the 
commission of perjury? When the land- 
lords of Ireland sent the peasant one year 
to perjure himself to please them, could 
they be surprised that the next year the 
same peasant should commit perjury to 
please himself? If the House rendered 
the elective franchise not merely a burden, 
but something worse to those who claimed 
it, they would soon drive from the register 
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every independent voter. The bill was not 
calculated to attain its professed objects. 
It was brought forward with the avowed 
intention of preventing fictitious votes from 
being placed on the registry, but it would, 
in reality, prove an obstacle to the acqui- 
sition of genuine votes. The Government 
had announced their intentions of proposing 
measures on the subject, but he confessed 
he was not very sanguine as t6 the proba- 
bility of their passing into law. He had 
no doubt that that the bills proposed by 
the party opposite, if they received the 
sanction of the House, would pass into 
law. But would not the country prefer to 
retain the Reform Act, even with its pre- 
sent inconveniences, to the adoptiun of 
bills such as the party opposite brought 
forward? Would not the country rather 
wait for the time when the other House of 
Parliament should take a different course 
on these matters? He said that the Go- 
vernment ought to prepare bills in the way 
in which the public should have them, and 
if the House of Lords rejected them, still 
the principles of the Government would 
be seen, and it would also be seen where 
the impediment to good legislation was. 
Let no man impute to him, because he 
said this, that he felt any disrespect for 
the House of Lords. He would be the 
last man to injure the character of that 
House, but if that House was so consti- 
tuted, that it felt such alarm at reform as 
to impede good legislation, it was fit that 
public opinion should operate upon the 
peers But this was only a temporary evil, 
for the noble lords who now sat in the 
House of Commons, when they took their 
seats in the other house, having been 
educated among the people, would not 
entertain the same dread of the progress 
of reform. It was right that the nature 
of the vote to which the House was 
about to come should be distinctly under- 
stood. If the bill should be carried, it 
would indicate an intention to impair the 
Reform Act, and every Englishman must 
feel alarm lest the House should next be 
disposed to pass a bill of a similar cha- 
racter with respect to England. 

Mr. Hume moved that the debate be 
adjourned till next day. 

Sir R. Peel felt convinced no further 
discussion on the subject was necessary, 
and he called on the noble Lord the 


Secretary for the Colonies to act upon 
the opiniou he expressed last night, that 
an adjournment was uncalled for. 
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Lord J. Russell should certainly vote 
against the adjournment of the debate. 

The House divided on the adjournment. 
Ayes 127; Noes 431: Majority 304. 
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TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, fl. 

On the question being again put, 

Mr. Hume moved the House do ad- 
journ. 

Lord Ingestrie begged to assure the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colo- 
uies, that if this futile attempt of ad- 


_journment was persevered in, he, for one, 


should do every thing in his power to 
prevent any of the Government business 
being proceeded with. 

Lord J. Russell said, the noble Lord 
chose to presume that those who had 
moved the adjournment were acting under 
his control. He would tell the noble Lord, 
that if those who made motions of ad- 
journment were always under his control, 
he should have taken care last year, when 
his right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, proposed a bill, that re- 
peated motions for adjournment should 
not have been made upon that bill by 
those who supported the Government in 
that House. The course taken with re- 
spect to that bill was to obstruct it by re- 
peated adjournments, and it seemed that 
parties not very different from those who 
made that opposition were now obstructing 
by motions of the same kind the bill pro- 
posed by the noble Lord opposite. He 
was no party to that course; he did not 
approve of it, but having been unable to 
prevent that course being taken with re- 
spect toa bill proposed by a Member of 
the Government, he did say, that the 
noble Lord had no right whatever, either 
to accuse him of promoting this motion 
for adjournment, or to accuse those who 
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were acting under a sense of what they 
conceived to be their duty of acting under 
the control of the Government. The noble 
Lord would take his own course with re- 
spect to the public business that might be 
brought forward ; but certainly, finding no 
reason to admire the conduct of which the 
noble Lord disapproved, he saw much 
stronger reason to disapprove such a course 
as the noble Lord had announced that he 
should take, of obstructing all public bu- 
siness whatever, for which the noble Lord 
had given no just reason. Ife must say, 
that the noble Lord, upon a_ proceeding 
with which he was in no way connected, 
had founded an attack and imputation 
upon him which was entirely gratuitous, 
of which the noble Lord did not possess a 
jot or tittle of proof, and which the noble 
Lord ought never to have made without 
some plausible reason. 

Mr. Hume said, that having moved the 
adjournment, he begged to assure the 
noble Lord that he had as much to do 
with the motion as the noble Lord oppo- 
site himself had. 

Lord Ingestrie begged most distinctly 
to assure the noble Lord that he meant 
no imputation with respect to any con- 
nexion on his part with the hon. Gentle- 
man who had moved the adjournment. 
What he meant to say was this, that those 
who supported that motion were the habi- 
tual supporters of the noble Lord. 

The House again divided on the ques- 
tion of adjournment. Ayes 91; Noes | 
375 :— Majority 284, 


List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Archbold, R. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barry, G. 8. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. H. 
Bewes, T. 

Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bodkin, J.J. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Bryan, G. 
Butler, hon. Colonel 
Callaghan, D. 
Cave, hon. R. O. 
Chester, H. 
Clive, E. B. 
Collier, J. 
Collins, W. 
Corbally, M. E. 


Adjourned 


Crawley, S. 
Dashwood, G,. H, 
Duncombe, T. 8, 
Eilice, hon. E, 
Ellis, W. 

Etwall, R. 
Euston, Earl of 
Evans, G, 

Ewart, W. 
Fielding, J. 
Fleetwood, Sir P. Il. 
Grattan, tl. 
Greig, D. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Hawes, B. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hill, Lord A. M, 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hollond, R, 
Hutton, R. 
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James, W. 


VOL, LIV. {2 


Series 


Johnson, Gen. 
Langdale, hon. C. 


Lushington, rt. hn. S. 


Maher, J. 

Martin, J. 

Muntz, G. F. 
Murray, A. 
Muskett, G. A, 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C, 
O’Caliaghan, hon. C. 
O’Connell, ». 
O'Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Conor Den 
Pattison, J. 
Pech il, ( aptain 
Pinney, W. 
Power, J. 
Power, J. 
Redington, T, N. 
Roche, W. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Rundle, J. 


List of the 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 


Adam, Admiral Sir C, 


Ainsworth, P. 
Alford, Viscount 
Alsager, Capt. 
Alston, R. 
Andover, Viscount 
Anson, Sir G. 
Arbuthnott, hon, TI, 
Archdall, M. 
Ashley, Lord 
Ashley, hon. Hf, 
Attwood, W. 
Bagee, W. 

B wot~, hon. W. 
Bailey, J., jun. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Jaines, KE. 

Baker, E. 
Baldwin, C. B. 
Baring rt. hon, F. T. 
Barnard, FE. G, 
Barneby, J. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Bassett, J. 
Bateson, Sir R, 
Beamish, F. B, 
Bell, M. 

Bethell, R. 
Blackburne, I. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Blair, J. 

Blake, W. J. 
Blakemore, R. 
Blennerhassett, A. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bowes, J. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W, 
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Salwey, Colonel 
Schofield, J. 
Smith, B. 
Somers, J. P. 
Standish, C. 
Steuart, R. 
Stock, Dr. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Talbot, C. R. M 
T'anered, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, dl 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton; HH. 
White, L. 
White, S. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Yates, Je As 
TELLERS. 
Ifume, J. 
Roche, EF. B. 


Noes. 


Broadley, II. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brooke, Sir A, 
Brownrigg, S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, C. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burr, H. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Busfeild, W. 
Byng, G. 
‘alcraft, J. H. 
Yampbell, Sir J. 
‘anning, rt. hn. Sir S. 
‘antilupe, Viscount 
‘astlereagh, Viscount 
Cavendish, hon. C. 
Chetwynd, Major 
Childers, J. W. 
Cholmondeley, hn. H. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clay, W. 
Clayton, Sir W, R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cochrane, Sir T. J. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Cole, hon. A. H, 
Colquhoun, Sir J. C. 
Compton, H. 
Conolly, Colonel E, 
Cooper, E. J. 
Corry, hon. H. 
Courtenay, P. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cresswell, C. 
Crewe, Sir G, 


Cripps, J. 
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Crompton, Sir S, 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Damer, hon. D. 
Darlington, Earl of 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hn. C. 
De Horsey, S. H. 
D'Israeli, B. 
Divett, F. 

Dottin, A. R. 
Douglas, Sir C. F. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Drummond, I. H. 
Duff, J. 

Duftield, L 

Duke, Sir J. 
Dunbar, G. 
Duncan, Viscount 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, F. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Dundas, Sir R. 
Dundas, D. 
Dungannon, Viscount 
Du Pre, G. 

East, J. B. 
Easthope, J. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Eaton, R. F. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 

Elliot, hon. J, F. 
Ellis, J. 

Frle, W, 

Estcourt, T. 
Evans, W. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrand, R. 
Feilden, W. 
Fector, J. M. 
Fellowes, FE. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Ferguson, R. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, F. 

Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fleming, J. 
Follett, Sir W. 
Forrester, hon. G. 
Fort, J. 

Fox, 8. L. 

French, F. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaske'l, J. Milnes 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Glynne, Sir 8. R. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, R. 
Gordon, hon. Captain 
Gore, O. J. R. 
Gore, O. W. 
Goring, H. D, 
Goulburn, rt, hon, H, 


Registration of 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Grattan, J. 

Greene, T. 
Greenaway, C. 
Greg, R. H. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grimston, hon. FE. HH. 
Grote, G, 

Hale, R. B. 

Halford, H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Handley, H. 
I[arcourt, G. S. 
Hardinge, hon. Sir HH. 
Harland, W. C. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawkes, T. 
Ifawkins, J. Hf. 
Mayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Ileneage, E. 
Ileneage, G. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Ilerbert, hon. S. 
Veron, Sir R. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C, 
Hillsborough, Karl of 
Ilinde, J. H. 
Ilobhouse, Sir J. Cy 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 
Holmes, W. A’C. 
Holmes, W. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, H. T. 

Ilope, G. W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houstoun, G. 
Howard, hon, E. G. 
Howard, F, J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hlughes, W. B. 
Hurst, R. H. 

Hurt, F. 

Tngestre, Viscount 
Ingham, R. 

Inglis, Sir R, H. 
Irton, S. 

Jackson, Sergeant 
James, Sir W.C. 
Jenkins, Sir R. 
Jermyn, Earl 

Jervis, J. 

Jones, J. 

Jones, Captain 
Kelly, F. 

Kemble, H. 
Kelburne, Viscount 
Kirk, P. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
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Knight, TH. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 


Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 


Lefroy, rt. hon, T. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, FE. 

Loch, J. 

Lockhart, A. M. 
Long, W. 

Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, J. II. 
Lushington, C, 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Lynch, A. HH. 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T. B. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, D. 
M‘Taggart, Jolin 
Mahon, Viscount 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, ‘I. B. 
Marton, G. 

Mathew, G. B. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Melgund, Viscount 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W.S. 
Miller, W. 1. 
Monypenny, T. G. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Moreton, hon. A. H. 
Morgan, ©. M. R. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, J. 

Noel, hon. C. G. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Lord 
O’Brien, W.S, 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
O’Neill, hon. J. B. R. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Oswald, J. 

Owen, Sir J. 

Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 

Parker, M. 

Parker, R. 

Parker, T. A. W. 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Pease, J. 

Peel, rt. hon, Sir R. 
Pemberton, T. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Perceval, hon, G. J. 
Philips, M. 

Philips, G. R. 


Voters (Ireland )— 
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Phillpotts, J. 

Pigot, D. R. 

Pigot, R. 

Planta, right hon. J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Pollen, Sir J. W. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Colonel 
Powerscourt, Viscount 
Praed, W.'T. 

Price, Sir R. 

Pringle, A. 
Protheroe, F. 

Pryme, G, 

Pusey, P. 

Rae, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rice, FB. R. 
Richards, R. 
Rickford, W. 
Rolleston, L. 

Rose, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Round, C. G, 

Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Rushout, G. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd,rt. hon. A. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
Scrope, G. P. 

Shaw, right hon. F. 
Sheil, right hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheppard, T. 

Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 

Smith, J. A. 
Somerset Lord G. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, hon, E. J. 
Stanley, E. 

Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, M. 
Stansfield, W. R. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, W. V. 

Strutt, FE. 

Sturt, H. C. 

Style, Sir C, 

Sugden, rt. bn, Sir FE. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, I’. 

‘Thomas, Colonel H. 
Thompson, Alderman 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Troubridge, Sir E, T. 
Tufnell, H. 

Turner, E. 
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Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vernon, C. H. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Vi ivian, Major 
Vivian, J. BF. 
Waddington, II. S, 
Wemyss, Captain 
Wilbraham, hon, 
Wilde, Sir T, 
Williams, R, 
Williams, W. A 
Wilmot, Si. HE. i 
Wilshere, W. Baring, 


Mr. Flume declared, that 
had been in moving the 
give his hon. and learned VPriend (Mr, 
O’Connell) an opportunity of delivering 
his sentiments on this important 
question; and as he 
anxious to state his views upon 
had not been able, though he had 
quently risen in the course of the evening, 
to catch the Speaker's eye, he now felt it 
to be his duty to move, that the debate 
adjourned till this day. 

Lord Stanley said, it really was tim 
the House to consider seriously to what 
length they were disposed to permit the 
abuse of what in itself was really a most 
valuable privilege. No one was 
ready than he 
were occasions on which some unreason- 
able propositions might be pressed in a 


thin House, and at a very late hour, by 


Adjourned 


Sir T. E. 
E 


Winnington, 
Wodehouse, 
Wood, C. 
Wood, Colonel 
Wood, G. \ 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyse, ‘I. 
Yorke, | 
Young, J. 
Young, Sir W, 
PELLERS, 
Sir T. 
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the rules of the House, when he should 
have been enabled to answer his accusa- 
tions. But, waving the advantage of a 
reply, he did not expect that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, after two nights had 
been consuined in debating this question, 
which had been the subject matter of two 
nights’ previous discussion on the second 
g, without having made an attempt 
to offer himself to the Llouse, would have 
to a measure which, after all, 
could { to nothing but public incon- 
venience and the stoppage of business, by 
moving the adjournment of the 

He well a minority had 
the of interposing and moving 
these adjournments; but he also knew, 
if they exercised that power, the business 
of the country could not be proceeded 
If they exercised it in every case 
hich they apprehended the judgment 
would be pronounced against them, they 
in the way the expression of 
public opinion in that Tlouse, 


reading 


lear 


again 
louse. knew 


pow et 


With, 
nw 


of 


free 


| and they must be subject to that im- 


| putation 


which the country would cast 
of resorting these expe- 
the hope of putting off the evil 


them, to 


dients in t 


On 


| day, when the voice of th people in that 


more | 
. | 
was to admit that there 


an overwhelming majority, for which the | 


power of moving adjournments was the 
last and only remedy. 


In his judgment | 


it was valuable at such a time, but then | 


only was it a justifiabie measure. 
be clear to every one, that if any Gentle- 
man on either side was determined that a 


It must | 
i sentatives of the people. 


great question should not be settled with. | 
out even offering to submit his opinions | 


on the subject from five o’clock in the 
afternoon to two next morning. He might, 
by moving adjournment after adjournment, 


| fixed 


render it ‘absolutely impossible to conduct | 
| for precedence, and that would postpone 
| the consideration of other important bills, 


the business of the House, He really 
should have thought that the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin coming over 
from Ireland, burning with 


met him face to face in that House, would 


resentment | 
against this bill, and against him, having | 


j 
| 


louse would declare emphatically against 
Such a state of things really placed 
hon. Gentlemen who had charge of bills 
in the greatest possible difficulty. Every 
one must admit, that the question which 
he had already submitted to the consider- 
ation of the House was one of the deepest 
importance and most vital interest, on 
which it was most desirable they should 
have a speedy decision from the repre- 
The adjourn- 
ment of last night had already interfered 
with the notices of motion which stood in 
Tue&Sday’s paper; and Wednesday was 
for the consideration of measures 
brought forward by private Members of 
Parliament. If the debate were again 
adjourned, he should be obliged to ask 


them. 


among others, that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Reading (the Copyright Bill) 
which had so frequently been postponed. 
If the House did agree to take an adjourn- 


have taken the earliest opportunity of; ment of the debate, what security had 


redeeming the pledge he made in Dublin, 


that he would reiterate his charges to his | ;again ? 


face, and that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would, at all events, have had the 
honesty of purpose to do so according to 


| the »y that this game would not be played 

With all respect to those hon, 

Members who had spoken that night, he 

must say, that the debate was not much 

advanced from seyen o'clock till ten or 
Y 9 
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half past ten. At half past six or seven 
o'clock there were about forty-five Mem- 
bers in the House, and the great difficulty 
that would be felt, even if this debate 
were adjourned would be the difficulty 
of keeping it alive, and of preventing the 
House from being counted out during 
those fatal hours which intervened between 
five and nine o’clock, because not one of 
those thirty or forty gentlemen who were 
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| 


determined to speak would condescend | 


to speak till nine o’clock. 
might be followed, not only the next night, 
but for halfa dozen nights more in succes~- 


This course | 


sion. Hehad, therefore, noalternative but to | 


appeal to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite, and the other hon. Members 
who had notices on the paper, and ask 
for precedence for this debate. 

Mr. Serjeant Talfourd certainly felt 
that in the position in which this question 
stood, the noble Lord had taken the only 
course which he could pursue, and he 


hoped that other Members would follow | 
his own example, and wave the orders for | 
which they had precedence. He felt bound | 


to give way himself, as the course of pro- 

ceeding which had been adopted was one 

to which he would never be a party. 
Debate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 20, 1840. 


Mrinutes.] Bill. Read a second time :—Indemnity. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Williams, Mr. Wood, and Sir 
C. Knightley, from Coventry, Pontefract, and other 
places, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Wal- 
ker, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Brodie, and Mr. Lambton, from 
Newmarket, South Shields, Wellingborough, and various 
other places, against any Grant for Church Extension.— 
By Mr. Plumptre, Mr. Codrington, Lord Barrington, and 
others, from Gloucester, Rath, and several other places, 
in favour of Church Extension.—By Mr. Baines, and 
Mr. Wood, from York, and Christchurch (Surry), against 
Church Rates.—By Mr. Hume, from the Coffee-house 
Keepers, against the Copyright Bill; and from Lanark- 
shire, for Universal Suffrage ; and from Birmingham, for 
the People’s Charter.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from the 
Master Chimney Sweepers, against the Chimney Sweepers 
Bill. 


Recistration or Vorers (IRELAND) 
—ApjourNeED Depate.] On the Order 
of the Day for resuming the adjourned 
debate, 

Mr. Hume said, that having last night 
or rather this morning, proposed the ad- 
journment of this debate, he was anxious 
to state to the House his reasons for hav- 
ing taken that step. He had several times 
during the debate endeavoured to catch 
the Speaker’s eye, and not having been 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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successful up to one o’clock, he was anxi- 
ous to prevent a division on the main 
question, knowing there were several Irish 
Members anxious to express their senti- 
ments, which even the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin had not done, and he 
therefore proposed the adjournment of the 
debate. He quite agreed with the noble 
Lord, as to its being possible that the 
power possessed by individuals of impeding 
any measure by dividing the House, might 
be cariied to excess. But if there was an 
oceasion which called for the exercise of 
that power, he thought this bill supplied 
it. He did not think, therefore, that the 
noble Lord was warranted in throwing out 
reflections on those who endeavoured to 
postpone the discussion of the question. 
He thought, that in every measure of 
great importance, it was essential that 
hasty decisions should not be come to, and 
that those to whom the people confided 
their interests, such persons as the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, should 
not at any rate, be deprived of any oppor- 
tunity of frecly and fully expressing their 
sentiments. It must be known to Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, that at 
all the public meetings held in Ireland in 
relation to the subject, the hon, and learn- 
ed Member for Dublin had been requested 
to oppose the further progress of the bill 
by every means in his power. Le, there- 
fore, considered that he himself, and those 
who had acted with him, were perfectly 
justified in the course they had taken, and 
he could assure tie noble Lord, that if 
ever a question of equal importance should 
arise, he would never hesitate to have re- 
course to a similar proceeding. It ap- 
peared to him that the question was con. 
sidered on two narrow grounds. The noble 
Lord on introducing the bill had pretended 
that its object was to improve the franchise 
in Ireland, and to prevent fraudulent 
voters from being placed on the list; in 
short, to give, as he (Mr. Hume) under- 
stood the noble Lord, full effect to the 
votes of those who were really entitled to 
the franchise. It appeared to him, from 
every report he had received from Ireland 
upon the subject, that the character given 
of the bill last night by the hon. and 
learned Member, the Solicitor General for 
England, was a proper and correct one. 
It appeared to him to be in every sense a 
bill which would limit the suffrage in Ire- 
land, and that it would be impossible so to 
amend it in Committee, as that it could 
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Adjourned 
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He | not consider it as such, 
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The people of 


Debateé, 


contended, that if there was one point on | Ireland, on the contrary, regarded it as 


which the public voice of Ireland had been 


more decidedly manifested than on an- | 
iby his Coercion Bill, and other similar 


' measures; and surely no boon was ever 
received by any people with so much re- 


other, it was in opposition to the present 
measure. He would not say, that in some 
points the feelings from which that oppo- 
sition arose might not be exaggerated, but 
the noble Lord would allow him to say, 
that anything coming from him was looked 
upon with great suspicion by the people 
of Ireland. They could not forget that the 
noble Lord had formerly introduced the 
Coercion Bill—a measure more calculated 
to estrange their confidence from bim than 
any, perhaps, that had ever been introduced 
by the minister of any country. The people 
recollected the noble Lord’s 
destroy the civil liberty of Ireland. 
could not forget that, and he hoped they 
never would forget it. ‘That was not the 


only bill which the noble Lord attempted | 
{An 
Hon. Member—I\t was not his bill at all.}| 
| right, 


to pass to destroy their liberties. 


The noble Lord had the credit of it, and 


he believed the noble Lord was the author | 
He | 
always blamed those who were weak cnough , 
When | 


of it, though others participated in it. 


to concur in the Coercion Bill. 


the Cabinet of which the noble Lord was 
a Member, was bicken up, explanations | 
were given which exonerated those who 


voted in the mivority upon that bill. 
noble Lord had also introduced a bill to 


deprive the people of Ireland of the power’ 


of possessing arms as if they were un- 
worthy of being intrusted with the posses- 
sion of arms. He was sorry that the hon. 
Member for Caithness was not in his 


place—for, as an old Radical, he did not 


like to see those changes in political prin- | 
{ ation from either England or Scotland ; 


ciples taking place. [He hoped the hon, 
Member would come in before he had 
done, that he might call to his recollec- 
tion some of those sentiments which the 
hon. Member last night professed, and at 
which he must express his utmost wonder. 
The hon. Member was a man of good 


sense in some respects—and of great con- | 


sideration, and what he had to say he did 
not say off-hand, like others--but he 
came down prepared, and what he had 
to say was not to be taken as ordinary 
matter or undigested observations. The 
hon. Member for Caithness, and noble 
Lord the Member for North Lancashire, 
said that this bill was a boon to the peo- 
ple of Ireland. He was sorry that the 
party who were to receive the boon did 


attempt to | 
They | 


' full elect to them. 


The! 


| England 





part of the same policy which they had 
experienced from the noble Lord before, 


luctance. If ever there was a bill against 
which the sense of the people of Ireland 
was strongly expressed, this was that bill, 
He could speak with perfect confidence so 
far as regarded the city which he had the 
honour to represent. Petitions had been 
forwarded from every parish in the city of 
inilkenny, and he had been requested to 


| olfer every opposition to its progress, con- 


sistent with the rules of the House. It 
was pleasing to him to concur in the 
wishes of his constituents, and he should 
endeavour, so far as in bim lay, to give 
He should be sorry 
to ditler from his constituents, nor did he 
feel himself bound to follow their opinion 
on all oceasions, but when they were 
as he believed them to be on the 
present occasion, he was glad to co-ope- 
rate with them in resisting an Insidious 
attempt to interfere with the privilege to 
which they were entitled. Forty years 
had rolled over Ireland since the people 
of that country had been told that they 
would haveac ommunity of interests, and 
an equality of laws with the En; lish peo- 
ple. Instead of that, they had been 
trampled on and persecuted. The noble 
Lord certainly did attempt to diminish the 
master-grievance of in Irish people-~an 
overgrown Church Establishment. He 
had reduced a portion of the useless 
bishoprics of that country, but to the pre- 
sent hour Ireland stood in a different situ- 


and he would say that the people of Ire- 
land ought not, and he trusted they never 
would be satisfied until they were placed 
on an equal footing with the people of 
and Scotland, not only as re- 
garded civil rights, but also as regarded 
religious establishments. Up to the pre- 
sent moment the Parliament had refused 
to place Irishmen on the same footing as 
Erglishmen and Scotchmen, and in Eng- 
land and Scotland, a majority of the 
population belonged to the Establishment, 
and, therefore, he did not quarrel with 
the continuance of establishments in these 
countries; but he trusted the time would 
soon come when the people of Ireland 
would no longer suffer the existence of 
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that master grievance, from which they 
deriv.d no benefit whatever. They were 
taking away from the people of Ireland, 
that right to which, by the Union, they 
were entitled. They had refused them 
that advantage which had been extended 
to England and Scotland as regarded 
Municipal Corporations. Was it possible 
that anything else but discontent with 
the conduct of those who thus acted in 
Parliament could arise in the minds of 
the people of Ircland? Had they not a 
legitimate cause of discontent? And he 
would ask the noble Lord why he imtro- 
duced this bill to add to that discontent, 
by taking from the people of Ireland, the 
little remnant of justice which had been 
done them by the Reform Bill? Could 
the people of Ireland see with patience 
this attempt of the noble Lord to deprive 
them of the little liberty left them by the 
Reform Bill, to give them over into the 
hands of those who had ever studied how 
to promote the benefit of the few at the 
expense of the many, and to place them 
in dependence again on that party, who 
had, until recently, ruled Ircland with a 
rod of iron. He would tell the noble 
Lord, that the bill was calculated, and 
that its object was to reduce the number 
of the electors of Ireland beyond the pre- 
sent scale, and to deprive the people of 
that influence to which they were legiti- 
mately entitled. The noble Lord declared 
the object of his bill to be to clear the 
Irish register of improper persons, but 
what said the people of Ireland as to the 
effect which would be produced by the bill 
of the noble Lord? Why that i would 
occasion such vexation, plague, litigation, 
and expense, that it would not be worth 
while for one-half of the constituency of 
Ireland, to place their names on_ the 
registry. He would only allude to one 
remark which had been made by the 
noble Lord the Member for Northumber- 
Jand last night, as that noble Lord was 
not now in his place, had he been pre- 
sent, he should have commented on what 
had fallen from him at some length, but as 
he was absent he would merely make one 
remark. The noble Lord had stated that 
the people of Ireland were not fit for an 
enlarged franchise. Now what right had the 
noble Lord to make such a remark. The 
noble Lord had assigned no reason for sta- 
ling that the people of Ireland were not en- 
titled to equal rights with the people of 
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lezation of the noble Lord-~Ireland was 
quite as fit for the franchise as England or 
Scotland ; and in the selection of repre- 
sentatives, since they had the power of 
choosing their own representatives, they 
had chosen men who were more inclined 
to popular opinions than the people of 
England, and therefore, he would say, 
they were wiser, and the better entitled to 
an extension of the franchise, at least, 
equal with England and Scotland, The 
effect of the bill of the noble Lord would 
be to reduce the present too limited num- 
ber of electors in ireland more than one 
half. In his opinion every one contributing 
to the taxes of the country, and called 
upon to serve her Majesty in the militia, 
the army, and the navy, ought to have 
his interests protected, and had a right to 
participate in the election of those to 
whom were delegated the destinies of the 
country. Those who did not were no 
better than slavesin the West Indies. —He 
repeated it, that they were as much slaves 
in Kugland asthe blacks were in Jamaica, 
for neither had the franchise, and both 
were obliged to obey the laws made by 
those in whose election they had no voice. 
Those who were for restricting the Trish 
franchise ought to think how they could 
retain any hold on the affections of the 
Irish people. In Eogland there was one 
elector in seventeen; in Scotland ove in 
thirty-two; in Ireland one in eighty-five. 
He had made an abstract of these returns, 
and he would read them to the House, to 
show the disproportion there was in the 
possession of the franchise between Eng- 
land and Ireland. He had placed in com- 
parison, counties of similar extent and 
population, and he found that while Mid- 
dlesex has 65,000 males and 18,000 elec- 
tors, Kerry had 63,000 males, and but 
2,000 electors; Yorkshire had 156,000 
males and 29,000 electors, and Cork 
171,000 males, and but 3,900 electors ; 
and Huntingdon 11,000 males and 2,700 
electors, while Kildare had 27,000 males 
and but 1,157 electors. Those were cir- 
cumstances which he thought the House 
should take into consideration before they 
adopted the measure of the noble Lord. 
He lad made some other comparisons to 
which he wished to call their attention. 
—There were five English counties of 
Cumberland, Lancashire, Northampton- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Wiltshire, which 
with a population of 1,440,000 inhabi- 
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House of Commons, while five Trish coun 
ties, with a population of 2,166,000 souls, 
sent only ten members? He thought that | 
the House should not neglect the consi- | 
desation of such facts. He found that, 
the Legislature had done little for Ireland, | 
even of late years, with the exception of 
passing the Act of Catholic Emancipation, | 
a boon for which the people of that coun | 
try was deeply indebted to the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth. — Lre- | 
land was progressing in wealth, and was | 
daily improving, The people only wanted | 
equal justice, and to have the laws which | 
gave confidence in England and Scotland | 
extended to that country. If that were | 
done, there would be a field for the em- 
ployment of English capital, by which the | 
wealth and greatness of this country would | 
be increased. It was lamentable to see: 
eight millions of people unable to make | 
use of the natural advantages they pos- | 
sessed, in consequence of the long series 
of misgovernment which they had suffered. | 
Were there not enough of causes for dis- 
content in that country already, without 
the noble Lord’s opening up this new) 
source? He would not believe that the | 
noble Lord did not think that his_ bill 
would confer benefits upon Ireland. But! 
he did not think He agreed rather | 
with the people of Ireland, who believed | 
it to be a bill of disfranchisement. lre-| 
land was vow suffering under the conse- | 
quences of former misrnle, and the denial 
of those institutions which the people had | 
a right to enjoy. They were also bur- | 
dened with a Church, such as neither! 
England nor Scotland had to maintain. | 
Were not these things enough to render| 
Ireland uneasy? ‘True, they had not) 
enough to prevent the establishment of | 
that quietness and order which was neces- 
sary to encourage the employment of ca- 
pital. He found the Irish when employed | 
in this country, worthy of confidence, ac- 
tive, ready, and industrious. Was it not la- 
mentable that in their own country alone 
they should be told by this Parliament, 
they were unworthy of equal rights ? There 
was also at this time an effort made to 
raise a religious hatred against them in 
this country. Letters were written, aye, 
aud by persons who supported the noble 
Lord and this bill, to get up meetings and 
petitions for the repeal of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act—men whom right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite associated with, and, 
as the public journals inform us, Members 


| 
| 
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so, 
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of the Legislature themselves. The hon. 
Member for Kent, whom he did not see in 
his place, had spoken upon the question, 
and if his speeches might be taken as a 
proof of the opinions he entertained? the 
people of Ireland had little to expect from 
his clemency, for he said that there could 
not be peace, and there ought not to be 
peace, until the Emancipation Bill was 
repealed, and until the penalties against 
the Roman Catholics were re-enacted. It 
was impossible to look at all those pro- 
ceedings without fecling there was a lurk- 
ing feeling of persecution existing towards 
that country, and he would say, that any- 
thing that gave increased power to that 
dominant and persecuting party, only 
added fuel to fame, of discontent and in- 
subordination. He agreed that the pre- 
sent was as much an English as an Irish 
question, because it was most important to 
England that Ireland should be well go- 
verned, and that a perfect equality should 
be maintained throughout the whole em 
pire, in order that peace, quiet, and tran 
gaillity, might be preserved. Therefore 
concurring with his constituents, and agree- 
ing with the great majority of the people 
of Ireland, that the present was a bill of 
pains and penalties, he should never con- 
sent to forwarding it one single step. On 
the contrary, he should place every ob- 
stacle in its way, that the forms of the 
House allowed, and on that ground he 
should heartily concur in the motion to 
throw it out. 

Mr. Lucas wished that the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, had attended 
the registry sessions in Ireland last sum- 
mer. If he had, he would have learned 
many facts that would have produced an 
alteration, at least a modification of his 
opinions, and they would then have more 
weight, both with the House and the 
country, than they now were entitled to. 
The hon. Member had complained of the 
defective state of the representation of 
Ireland, and compared the numbers who 
enjoyed the franchise there with those 
who enjoyed it in England. If the hon. 
Member complained abstractedly that the 
numbers were not sufficient in proportion 
to the population, on the ground which 
he believed the hon. Member advocated, 
that household or universal suffrage was 
to be the criterion of representation, it 
would not be necessary for him to combat 
that opinion, as that was not the question 
now before the House, but whether the 
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present mode of trying the rights of electors 
in that country was one which ought to 
be continued. He did not think the com- 
parison made by the hon. Gentleman was 
founded on just grounds. So long as the 
101. franchise existed in both countries, it 
must be expected that the number of 
electors to possess it in Ireland must be 
inferior to the number in Engiand. ‘The 


returns in connection with the Poor-laws | 


proved that the state of agriculture and 
manufactures in Ireland did not admit of 
a body equal in wealth and numbers to 
what this country contained. The con- 
stituency of Drogheda consisted of 800 
persons, 163 of whom were not able to 
write their names. Gentlemen talked of 
the vexations under this bill, but no one 
adverted to the vexations which at present 
existed, and which by this bill would be 
put anendto. He remembered that on 
one occasion 800 notices had been served 
in the county of Cavan, and only 200 per- 
sons appeared. This bill required notices 
to be served only once a-year instead of 
four times. He held in his hand a docu- 
ment, describing the mode of registration 
in existence before the Reform Bill, and 
subsequently to the Catholic Relief Bill. 
This document contained every one of the 
particulars which the noble Lord proposed 
to introduce—it contained the names not 
only of the lessee, but of the lives by name 
and surname, that were existing, by which 
means every person who had a fair claim 
produced it in open day. What the noble 
Lord asked was, to return to the system 
of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill—not to 
impose new restrictions, but to restore the 
restrictions which had existed. In con- 
clusion, he had only to observe, that he 
thought a division might fairly be taken 
on the present occasion, after the long 
discussion which had taken place. 

Mr. Redington would leave it to the 
noble Lord to say why he wished to return 
to the system under the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill. His proposal so to do only 
proved that he was attempting to repeal 
the Reform Bill—he ought to go back to 
the franchise which existed before the Re- 
form Bill. His objections affected entirely 
the principle of this measure, and he had 
not that sanguine expectation which the 
hon. Member for Northumberland enter- 
tained, that the bill would be so altered 
in committee as to induce him to give 
it his support. The instances quoted of 
fraudulent voting and of perjury in sup- 
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port of the right to the franchise, were 
not peculiar to Ireland. They were of 
frequent and notorious occurrence in 
many places in this country since the 
annual system of registration had been 
established. Upon the examination of 
the case of the Petersfield election, it was 
proved that many had improperly assumed 
the franchise, and that one had actually 
exercised the right of voting for twenty- 
two years, who had really no right to the 
franchise whatever. ‘There had not been 
less than eight or nine persons detected 
in the improper exercise of the franchise 
in the inquiry into the Southampton elec- 
tion. The same discovery had been made 
in the cases of the Rochester and the 
Worcester elections recorded in the mi- 
nutes of the House. Nor was this really 


'a matter of surprise, whilst human nature 


continued to be actuated by the same 
springs and motives of conduct. We must 
despair, perhaps, of ever attaining a sys- 
tem of registration so perfectly pure as 
that instances of this nature should not 
occur. Was it then fair to proceed to 
argue that because cases had occurred 
where the franchise had been improperly 
assumed in Ireland, a system of surrepti- 
tious and fraudulent voting was general, 
and required a general remedy through. 
out Ireland, more than in England, where 
the same temptations to fraud and the 
commission of the offence of bribery ex- 
isted in respect to the claim of the fran- 
chise? He would draw the attention of 
the House to an important fact, that all 
those cases to which he had alluded as of 
later occurrence were cases Occurring since 
the system of annual registration had been 
introduced into England. With respect 
to the alleged cases of perjury upon the 
Longford election, so much insisted upon 
by the noble Lord, he had only to state, 
that in his opinion the laws were perfectly 
adequate to the repression of the crime if 
properly enforced. The effect of the ex- 
isting system of registration was to give 
to the people at large inducements and 
temptations almost impossible to be re- 
sisted to put themselves upon the registry. 
Human nature could hardly be expected 
to resist the temptations held out in those 
cases to intrusion upon the registry and 
to perjury. He should oppose the bill, 
because he considered it was a measure 
having for its object the disfranchisement 
to a great extent of the people of Ireland. 
Those who supported the proceeding to 
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examine the bill in committee should enter 
into the inquiry in committee with great 
caution. The course of political events 
had extremely limited the franchise in 
Ireland. By the Catholic Relief Act 99 
in 100 voters in certain districts had been 
deprived of the right to vote at clections. 
This was going very far, but it had its 
compensation in the Relief Act. But the 
present bill must have the effect of cir- 
cumscribing within still narrower limits 
the exercise of the franchise in Ireland. | 
So far it was dangerous in its prineiple | 
and in its initiation. ‘The people of Ire- 
land, he believed, generally must feel in- 
dignation at the projected circumscription 
of the franchise, since one of the most 
prominent subjects of complaint was, that 
the number of electors in the different 
cities, districts, and towns in Ireland was 
inadequate and disproportioned to the | 
population. He was, he confessed, pre- 
pared to oppose the bill, because he con- 
ceived that it was a measure which 
must inflict a severe blow upon that por- 
tion of the United Kingdom, by narrow- 
ing its constituency within disproportion- 
ate limits. 

Mr. Milnes Gaskell was not surprised 
at the vehement opposition which had 
been offered by a certain party to this 
bill. He was not surprised that in com- 
pliance with the demands which had been 
so imperiously and so significantly made 
by the leaders of that party, her Majesty’s 
Government should have consented to 
oppose it; he owned, however, he was 
surprised, that after the second reading 
of the bill had been carried by a majority 
of sixteen—that after a majority of that 
House had declared its opinion that the 
present system of registration in Ireland 
did require alteration and revision, her 
Majesty’s Government should deem it to 
be consistent with their public duty to in- 
terpose delay in the consideration of what 
that revision should be. He was also sur- 
prised that her Majesty’s Government 
having resolved upon this course had not 
thought it necessary to furnish the House 
with some better reasons for its adoption 
than any which had yet been urged by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (the So- 
licitor-General,) in this debate. It was 
not the use of violent and abusive lan- 
guage at the Corn Exchange at Dublin— 
it was not the branding of the noble Lord, 
the framer of this bill, with epithets that 
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used them; still less was it a panegyric 
pronounced upon the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin by the first Minister 
of the Crown in that House, that would 
induce the people of this country or the 
majority of their representatives to repose 
anv additional coutidence in the Govern- 
ment which that noble Lord (J. Russell) 
represented, or to reject this bill. No; 
but the greater the fear of its conse- 
quences in certain quarters which they 
discerned, the greater the consciousness 
of weakuess and of insecurity which they 
saw betrayed, the stronger would their 
conviction be that there was something in 
the present system of Irish registration 
that would set bear the light, and that 
this bill or some similar bill should pass. 
And if, in addition to this fear and to 
this consciousness. they further found 
that the arguments of its opponents had 
been characterized by the most desperate 
hardihood of assertion unredeemed by any 
attempt at substantiating the allegations 
which had been made, then they would 
be of opinion that there were some other 
motives besides the vaunted attachment to 
popular privileges which induced Gentle- 
men to offer so determined and so strenu- 
ous an opposition to the progress of the 
bill. Undoubtedly if any Gentleman was 
of opinion that there were no abuses in 
the present system of registration in I[re- 
land which required legislative interfer- 
ence, no one had a right to quarrel with 
his vote in opposition to the bill. But 
did any man doubt their existence? Did 
any man doubt the prevalence of corrup- 
tion and of perjury in the Irish registra- 
tion courts? ‘The grievance in this case 
was all but universally admitted—(Cries 
of ‘* No, no,’ from the Ministerial 
benches.) | Why scarcely a single Ses- 
sion had passed away without bills being 
brought in by the Gentlemen opposite to 
redress it. Was this disputed? Was it 
denied by her Majesty’s Government ? 
Was it denied by his noble Friend the 
Secretary for Ireland? Was it not the 
fact that in the year 1835, a bill founded 
upon the same principle, and having in 
view the same objects had been intro- 
duced into that House by the law-officers 
of the Crown in Ireland? Was it not 
the fact that similar bills had been intro- 
duced in subsequent years, recommended 
by the same authority? Was it not the 
fact that so late as the year 1839, a simi- 
lar bill had been brought into that House 
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by an hon. Gentleman opposite, the , 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Brien)? . 
Then, if the grievance had been all but | 
universally admitted—if the principle of | 
this bill had been all but universally re- | 
cognised in former Sessions, how did it | 
happen that during the short period | 
which had elapsed since the close of the 
last Session of Parliament, the views of | 
Gentlemen upon the other side should have | 
undergone so extraordinary a change ? 
Surely it could not be that her Majesty’s | 
Ministers had since 


Registration of 


discovered that the | 
removal of these abuses would operate to | 
the prejudice of their own party interests 
in Ireland. Surely it could not be that | 
they held the continuance of fraud and 
of false personation at elections to be | 
comparatively slight evils when weighed 
in the balance against the risk of injury | 
to the cause of agitation and repeal. It; 
was true that the hon. Member for Kil- 
keony (Mr. Hume,) assigned other 
grounds for the rejection of this bill: 
he described it as a measure of disfran- 
chisement, as a bill of pains and penal- 
ties against the Irish people. Now, he 
(Mr. Gaskell) confessed he was at a loss 
to understand how the hon. Gentleman 
could arrive at that conclusion, ‘The bill 
proposed no alteration in the existing 
franchise. It only removed from the re- 
gister those who had no right to vote, it 
only interposed difficulty where the claim 
was false. Then was the amount, he 
asked, of fraud and perjury so great that 
the detection of fraudulent and fictitious 
claimants could materially affect the fran- 
chise as now exercised in Ireland? Was 
it seriously meant that two-thirds of the 
present Irish constituency were destitute of 
a bona fide qualification, and obliged to re- 
sort to fraud and false personation to ob- 
tain one? If it was that admission which 
only furnished to his mind an additional 
argument for going into committee upon 
this bill, and threw no inconsiderable light 
tpon the tenure by which some Gentle- 
men held their seats. The franchise might 
be ‘oo high or it might be too low; but | 
witli the amount of franchise this bill had 
nothing to do. It dealt only with the 
franchise that now obtained, and he (Mr, 
Gaskell) was convinced that the majority 
of that House would not seek to lower it 
by conniving at an infraction of the law. 
He should give his cordial vote for the 
committal of the bill. 


Mr. EZ. B. Roche: The hon, Member 
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who had just addressed the House had 
said, that this was not a disfranchising 
bill; but the’ very first clause of it went 
to disfranchise every voter in Ireland. If 
there had been so much of fraud as had 
been stated in the registration, surely it 
must have had some effect on the con- 
stituency. Ifso large a number of ficti- 
tious votes had been created as was al- 
leged by the supporters of this bill, it was 
only reasonable to suppose that the fran- 
chise in Ireland would be extended over 
a much larger number, as compared with 
the population, than in this country where 
no such system of fraud existed. But 
what was the fact? In the county which 
he (Mr. Roche) had the honour to repre- 
sent, out of 800,000 inhabitants which 
that county contained, only 3,926 persons 
were in possession of the elective franchise; 
while in Wales, out of a population of 
little more than 1,000,000 there were 
43,026 voters. Therefore, if fraud existed 
in Ireland, it must prevail to a much 
greater extent in Wales. In the county 
of Monmouth, which had a population of 
not more than 19,000 inhabitants, the 
number of persons who enjoyed the elective 
franchise was 4,000, ‘The present registry 
in Ireland, which had been fixed in 1832, 
on the passing of the Irish Reform Bill, 
would expire in November next, and not- 
withstanding the exertions that had been 
made by both parties during the present 
year and the one which preceded it, what 
did the House suppose had been the re- 
sult? The number of the constituency 
now on the registry in Cork was 1,510, 
and he (Mr. R.) could say, from his 
knowledge of the county, that in Novem- 
ber next, at the expiration of the present 
registry, the number of registered voters 
would not exceed 2,000. Wasnot that a 
constituency sufficiently limited to meet 
the views of hon Gentlemen opposite ? 
Representing, which he regarded as a 
high honour, the largest county of Ireland, 
and one that contained a very large po- 
pulation, he thought it his duty to ex- 
press his sentiments on this bill. He be- 
lieved it to be a bill framed for party pur- 
poses, and suggested by party spirit, and 
that it was urged forward with the view 
not to improve but to destroy the elective 
franchise in Ireland. 

Mr. D. Callaghan observed, that al- 
though they had been abandoned by the 
Members of the Government, and by the 
noble Lord who had brought forward the 
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bill, he thought it would not be right to 
come to a division in their absence; he 
would therefore, with the permission of 
the House, offer a few observations in order 
to give the noble Lord and the Govern- 
ment an opportunity of coming back 
before the division took place. He (Mr. 


Callaghan) denied the existence of the | 


abuses that had been charged against the 
constituency of Ireland, and he 
upon those hon. Members who made the 
accusation to prove them. There was no- 
thing in the evidence ‘whieh had 
produced before the fictitious votes 
mittee to show the existence of such 
abuses. The hon. and learned Sergeant 


been 


opposite had said, that dead men had been | 
but that as- | 
Ife | 


its object and effect, that he should not 


polled at the Cork election ; 
sertion was entirely unsupported. 
(Mr. Callaghan) had attended a great 
many registries, and had never known a 


case in which a person had succeeded in | 
| spoliation legislised of impossibilities pre- 
He had supported | 
thebill thathad beenbrought forward by the | 
| surdity. 


getting his name placed upon the registry 
by fraudulent means. 


Government for the purpose of improving 
the registration system in Ireland ; he 
luded to the bill that contained the 
noxious clause (as it was considered by 
some persons) of annual revision, — Tk 
was not one of those who considered that 
clause obnoxious—but the 
fore the House was of a very diflerent 
character to the one which had been 
brought forward by Mr. Sergeant O’Logh- 
lin. When the Irish Reform 
under discussion, 
ous to have a clause inserted 


that should 


registry, without entailing expense upon 
the claimant, but that proposition was op- 


posed by the noble Lord, who was at that | 
, | tempt. 


time Secretary for Ireland, and others 
and, consequently did not succeed. The 
noble Lord (Stanley) considered that the 
English system was objectionable, and 
therefore he would not extend it to Ire 
land; but the system which the noble 
Lord now proposed was infinitely worse 
than that which existed in this country. 
If this bill should pass, it would be a 
mockery to say that Ireland was longer 
governed upon the representative system. 

Mr. Somers said, that he was at all 


times unwilling to obtrude himself on the | 
could see that the tranquil state of Ireland 
around him so many hon. Members who | 
were fully able to do justice to the views | 


attention of the House, when he had 


and feelings he entertained, yet be could 
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not on this occasion, as an Irishman, 
content to give a silent vote. It appeared 
to him that he owed it alike to himself, as 
to his constituency and his country, to 
give utterance to his individual opposition 
to a measure not less remarkable for its 


be 


| specious than its intolerant character, and 


which he firmly believed would, if carried 
into effect, lead to the disfranchisement 
and degradation of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. Whatever might be the fate 
of this insidious measure, he was anxious to 
appear on the list of those who theu 
posed, and would oppose it, to the best 


| of their ability and spirit, through every 


stage of its progress. ‘The noble Lord’s 
bill has been so thoroughly dissected by 
persons adequate, from their legal acquire- 
ments, ability, and information, to estimate 


engross the time of the House in scruti- 
nizing sO ingenious an accommodation of 


and national disfrauchisement, in 
terms and forms of the most elaborate ab- 
He had little apprehension of the 
P issin r of f the bill. He believed that the 
noble Lord himself, whose antipathy to 
Ireland was so visib “a in every clause and 


scribed, 


object of the bill, did not expect that it 


would pass, for the noble Lord knew that 
England must be largely a partaker of its 
disastrous consequences. He looked upon 
the bill as one of those periodical devices 
so illustrative of the system of the noble 
Lord, and those who shared his feelings 
towards Ireland. It was intended (and 


| well adapted was it to its end) to exaspe- 
afford an easy and speedy revision of the | 


rate the patient spirit of a people, whom it 
seems to be the policy of certain hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to visit with the 
alternations of their oppression and con- 
He gave the noble Lord and his 
partisans eredit for too much sagacity, to 
think that they seriously believed in the 
evils they assigned to the existing mode 
which, notwithstanding 
they had chosen to depict with so much 
He could hardly be- 
lieve the flagrant zeal of the determined 
champion of the old and Orange policy, 
the gallant Member for Sligo himself, 
would advocate the abolition of existing 
rights, to substitute them by a bill replete 
with prescripts of impossibility. But he 


was a stubborn impediment to the plans 
and hopes of some Gentlemen opposite, 
and that any measure which could repro- 
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duce by its exasperating tendency, an in- 

surrectionary movement in that now peace- | 
ful country would eminently serve the | 
purposes of party, and give occasion for | 
another burst of patriotic censure and 
regret from the opponents to the Govern- 
ment, to show with what contentious elo- 
quence they could bewaii and aggravate 
the evils of their own origination. He had | 
recently witnessed so much of the love of | 
country among the supporters of the noble | 
Lord, that every fresh contingent difficulty, 
domestic or external, however utterly de- 
fying the control of human foresight, was 
hailed by them as an auspicious cucume | 
stance that would augment the difficulties | 
of the Government, and re-open to them, | 
no matter at what amount of national dis- | 
aster, the avenue to short-lived power. Let 

it be remembered, that with all those 

evidences of deflection in the political | 
morality of hon. Gentlemen opposite, the | 
Irish people, when a question of their | 
rights arises, are impeached for their 

deficiency in qualities, to which their | 


worthiest opponents, and even their most | 
notable revilers, have themselves but ques- | 
tionable claims. He would ask, from what | 
indications — hon. 


- Sees 
Gentlemen opposite, | 


especially those high conservative, and 
anti-Irish Orange Gentleman, the gallant 
Members for Sligo and Donegal, who 
apparently neglected no opportunity in| 
which an overstrained construction could | 
convict their countrymen of the shadow 
of misdeed —he would ask from what these 
Gentlemen had drawn their inferences 
of the moral inferiority of the Irish people ? | 
Was it from the pacific condition of Ire- 
land? Was it from the comparative view | 
of crime as it existed in Ireland and Great 
Britain? Was it by contrasting her con- 
stituencies generally with those specimens 
of purity but recently produced before 
Committees of this House, in the striking 
instances of Cambridge and Ludlow? and 
he would here remark, that the corruption 
which was brought to light in those bo- 
roughs, as compared with any body of 
electors in Ireland, would be as ‘‘ Ossa to 
a wart.” Were hon. Gentlemen disposed 
to rate morality in Ireland so extremely 
low from the evidences of her loyalty and 
generous devotion to the Sovereign Lady 
of these realms? Let them, if they choose, 
contrast the chivalrous allegiance of the 
Irish people to the throne, with certain 
of those pestilent and seditious false- 
hoods by which in England the purity of 
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virtue and the royal dignity had been 
assailed, beneath the shabby subterfuge of 
public duty, but to the indelible disgrace 
of those who uttered or endured such 
loathsome combinations of gross effrontery 
and unmanly spleen. It would create no 
surprise in any One possessing a becoming 
spirit, to find that Gentlemen who think 
with him (Mr. Somers) on points so inti- 
mately connected with the interests and 
dignity of Ireland, should eventually ma- 
nifest some slight impatience at those 


' . . . 
eternally recurring misrepresentations ad- 
) e 
‘vanced by hon. Gentlemen opposite — 


advanced in palpable derision of our right- 
ful claims; in opposition to the dictates of 
expediency and justice. It was the duty 
of the Irish Members to spurn the shallow 
pausibilities by which insult, disgrace, and 
destruction were threatened to their coun- 
try. The noble Lord himself would think 
it something meaner than subserviency, if 
they should speak with apathy while sus- 
taining those privileges which the noble 
Lord’s despoiling but consistent policy—at 
any sacrifice of the internal peace of Ire- 
land, at the hazard of her separation in 
interests, in feeling, and in common sym- 
pathy (at all events) from this country— 
would deprive a country unwisely chosen 
by that noble Lord, on all occasions, as 
the object of his unrelenting and unjust 
assaults. Much as he objected to the 
hostility of most of the provisions of the 
bill, he far more deprecated the insult than 
the enmity it breathes to Ireland. She 
was too accustomed to endurance to shrink 
from conflict with the bigotry of her per- 
secutors; but it was reserved for this 
occasion to degrade her with the grossness 
of contempt. But her firm spirit, however 
conversant with suffering, is not bound to 
the endurance of affront; let it come, if 
come it must, from the unwise determina- 
tions of a senate, or from the puny fretful- 
ness of uncontrollable asperity. It could 
not be forgotten, in a discussion of such 
moment to Ireland, that any subject con- 
nected with that country had invariably 
provoked the noble Lord’s acerbity of feel- 
ing, his exaltation at the statement of her 
depression and her sufferings, a tone and 
diction but too faithfully expressive of the 
noble Lord’s hostility to all her interests 
and predilections, to her rights, her inde- 
pendence, and religion—in short, a palpa- 
ble incorporation of those incorrigible pre- 
judices which the noble Lord appears to 
cherish as the brightest denotement of his 
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public life, and doubtless will continue to| 
exhibit as the honourable proofs of his! 
political consistency. He had heard the | 
taunting observations of the noble Lord | 
addressed to a distinguished Member of 
that House, the leader of the Irish 
people. Why has the noble Lord confined 
his attacks to that hon. and learned Mem- 
ber? Why did he not taunt other hon. 
Members who participate in the sentiments 
of the hon. and learned Member for Dub- 
lin, and who, like him (Mr. Somers), con- 
curred in every expression used by the 
hon. and learned Member towards the 
noble Lord. He should trouble the [louse 
no farther than to express his decided 
hostility to the bill, and his determination 
to resist its progress in every stage con- 
sistent with the forms of the Iouse. 

Sir Charles Grey, after vindicating the 
motives of those who had called for the 
prolongation of the debate to the third 
night, and the propricty of that course, said, 
that he was opposed to this bill, upon the 
ground that it was calculated to continue 
and confirm the existing system of Irish 
franchise, and consequently that dissimil- 
arity between the Irish and the Eng- 
lish franchises, which, he thought, ought 
to have been only temporary, and that 
it would have the effect of giving vali- 
dity to an interpretation, in his opinion 
erroneous, which had been put upon 
® very important portion of the Irish 
Reform Act, by a majority of the Trish 
Judges ; and which it had been attempted 
to enforce by claiming for the twelve 
Judges us a tribunal, an authority, which 
in this province of law, did not belong to 
them. The abolition, in 1829, of the 
qualification arising from the forty shil- 
lings frechold, might be justified as a ne- 
cessary precaution against the dangers in- 
separable from so great a political change 
as then took place ; but, it was to be hoped 
that those dangers were temporary, and 
the restrictive precaution ought to be 
temporary also. It was not necessary to 
consider upon this occasion, whether there 
ought to be, simply, an assimilation of the | 
Irish to the present English franchise ; or 
whether the English franchise should not 
undergo some change, but it was desirable, 
that, in one way or another, at, at no very 
distant day, the English and the Irish fran- 
chises should be made identically the same. | 
On the 13th April, 1839, in a debate on a 
bill brought in by the Lord Advocate of | 
Scotland, the noble Lord himself, who | 
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expressed an inclination in favour of an 
assimilation of the franchises of England, 
Scotland, and Ircland, and declared, that, 


“¥fe could not consent, after the expe- 
rience of the last few years, and the anxiety 
which had been shewn for the establishment 
in the three countries, of a representation 
founded upon the same principles to apply to 
the property of Scotland, a different rule from 
that which governed England and Ireland.” 


Now my first objection to the whole 
body of the noble Lord’s bill, is, that al- 
though it docs not introduce any new dif- 
ference, yet it has the appearance of being 
intended for the purpose of rivetting upon 
the Irish people, a system which includes a 
difference of frenchise ; and it holds out no 
prospect, nor hope, nor gives any hint of a 
tendency toassimilation. But the objection 
to the present state of the Irish franchise 
which this bill might have the effect of fixing 
and establishing as its permanent condition, 
is not merely its inequality and dissimi- 
larity to the English franchise. There 
has been a struggle going on as to the 
interpretation of an important part of 
the law of Irish franchise ; and this bill 
is framed for the purpose of giving the 
victory to the party, which, in my opin- 
ion, is in the wrong. ‘This is the state 
of circumstanecs of which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coleraine made, according to his 
own views of the case, a representation to 
the House last night, but of which, with 
the permission of the House, I wish to 
state at least a different opinion. The 
old English statute of the 8 Henry VI. ec. 
7., which fixed the qualification of the 
forty shilling freehold, explains the mean- 
ing with which it employed the word 
by that the freeholder 
must be ‘able to expend forty shillings 
by the year.” Now when it is considered 
that at that time the modern relation of 
farmer and landlord was comparatively 
unknown, and that the condition of small 
freeholders was, in general, that they were 
themselves tenants of manors, paying quit- 
rents, or rendering services, and that they 
occupied their own lands, it scarcely ad- 
mits of any dispute, as an historical fact, 
that the statute was intended to recognize 


value saving 


' the qualifications of those freeholders who, 
| by the sale of the produce and stock of the 
lands in their own occupation, were able 


yearly to raise and expend forty shillings 


‘of money, and that it had no reference at 


all to rack-rent as a criterion of the value 
of the occupying freeholder’s interest. But 


brought in the Bill now under discussion, |it seems that no formal interpretation 
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of the words of the statute was called for 
before 1785, in which year a committee 
of this House, in the Bedfordshire case, 
is reported to have resolved, 


“That the value of a freehold, in right of 
which the owner votes, is the rent which a te- 
nant would give for it, and not what the owner 
occupying it himself may possibly acquire 
from it,” 

It is to be observed, that no case, in which 
the freeholder was the occupant of bis own 


valled for this resolution of the Bedfordshire 
committee; if there had been any, it 
would have been curious to see in what 
way they would have disposed of any well 
proved fact of the land yiclding in the 
whole a larger amount of clear annual gain 
than the sum which it would Ict for: but 
the case in which the question first arose, 
and was argued before the committee, ap- 
pears to have been Southwell’s case, in 
which the frecholder was not the occupant 
of the land; and so, of course, the right 
measure of the annual value to him was 
the rent received by him. This same case of 
Southwell is stated by Sergeant Peckwell, 
in a note to his report of the Middlesex 
case, as the illustration of this decision of 
the Bedfordshire committee. The wording 
also of the resolution is remarkable— 


“Not what the owner occupying it himself 
may possibly acquire from it.”” 

Which seems to imply either that the 
committee meant only to refuse to take un- 
ascertained, and merely possible profits, 
as a measure of value, or else that they 
had shut their eyes against the fact, that, 
generally speaking, there must necessa- 
rily be some considerable profit and value 
beyond the rent of land, or land would not 
be let, and that a decision which declares 
that the annual value of land, to the owner 
of it, is the same whether he receives only 
the rent, or, by occupying it, receives addi- 
tional profits, amounts, in reality, to a de- 
liberate assertion, that a part is equal to 
the whole. In the case of a small tenement 
this may be kept out of sight, or may escape 
observation: but what can be said in sup- 
port of such a rule when applied to large 
farms of one or two thousand acres on 
which the farmer’s annual gain amounts to 
one or two thousand pounds, and from 
which he accumulates ‘n the course of years 
a considerable fortune? Taking these cir- 
cumstances into consideration, it does seem 
that more deference was paid to this decision 
than it merited, and that a wider effect has 
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been given to it than, perhaps, the authors 
of it contemplated. Such as it was, however, 
the decision of the Bedfordshire committee 
being formally reported by Luders, and 
stated by Sergeant Heywood, in his book 
on Election Law, as applying indiscrimi- 
nately to frecholds, whether let to tenants 
or occupied by the owners, was followed by 
other committees, and excused them from 
taking evidence of the actual profits of land : 
and an interpretation was thus affixed to 


+ - : ‘ . i the statute of me) snry 6th, c. 7, whic 
land, is circumstantially stated as having | — the 8th Ilenry 6th, ¢. 7, which 


no historian would even now venture to 
assert was the meaning of those by whom 
it was made; which it is morally impos- 
sible they could at that period have contem- 
plated ; and which, even within a few years 
of the present time, it would have been very 
difficult to apply to some parts of England 
in which whole districts were inhabited 
by small frecholders occupying their own 
lands, and never thinking of letting them to 
farmers. At this day, in the greater part 
of the United States of America, the En- 
glish relation of landlord and tenant does 
not subsist, unless in towns or suburbs, 
and cannot be created. Where a man can 
so easily obtain land of his own he wont 
hold any of a landlord. He perfectly well 
understands the annual value of the land 
when it is measured by what he can make 
of it, but, if he was to be asked to measure 
it by what it would let for in a country 
where there are no farmers, in our sense 
of the word, he would be obliged to say, 
it had no value at all. The resolution of 
the Bedfordshire Committee, if it really 
was meant to apply to land in the occupa- 
tion of the owner, appears to me to have 
been an infringement of the franchise of 
the small freeholders, but made carelessly, 
and with a view only to the ease of those 
who might have to ascertain the value of 
qualifications of this class, and to save the 
trouble and avoid the difficulty of deter- 
mining the annual profits obtained from 
land by those who might claim to vote 
upon that footing. The decision, however, 
not only was followed, but occasioned, no 
doubt, the introduction into the Irish sta- 
tutes of those express enactments which 
required that the value of the freeholder’s 
Jand should be such, that a solvent tenant 
would give 40s. a year for it. A similar 
provision was re-enacted even when the 
10/. was substituted for the 40s. freehold 
by the 10 Geo. 4th; and as long as those 
enactments were in force, undoubtedly 
there could not be any difference of opin- 
ion as to what must be the criterion of 
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value. But then came the Irish Reform 
Act, the 2nd and 3rd Will. 4, cap. 88 
which omitted, and as I should say, rejected 
these provisions, and the point to be deter- 
mined was, whether, under the first sec- 
tion of that statute the criterion of a qua- 
lification claimed by a leascholder and 
occupant, and defined by the words of the 
act simply as “‘ a beneficial interest in lands 
or tenements of the clear yearly value of 
not less than 10/. over and above all rents 
and charges,” should be the question whe 
ther the occupants’ interest might be let a 
second time to a second tenant for a second 
rent of 10/., or whether the amount of his 
annual profit derived from the land, is not 
the true measure of the annual value of 
his interest in it. It is strange that so 
shortly after the passing of the Reform 
Acts, there should have been any difficulty 
in this House in learning what in fact was 
the meaning of those by whom the acts 
were framed, and upon a point so dircetly 
affecting the franchises of smal! lease. 
holders in Ireland; but I will not stop 
to inquire into that matter, nor the his- 
tory of the introduction into the act of 
the words “ beneficial interest” of which 
rather a curious account is given in the 
notes to the report of the Longford case, 
which was heard before a committee of this 
House in 1833. Neither will I ask the 
House to listen toa repetition from me of 
the arguments which were so ably urged 
by the counsel on either side, and which 
are so fully recorded in the printed reports 
of that case, and of the two cases of 
Glennon and of Feighny in the Irish 
courts, as to the question of value of the 
beneficial interest; but I am obliged so far 
to advert to them, as to say, that after 
reading these discussions with great atten- 
tion, and after having heard more than 
once in this House from the hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter, that his opin- 
ion as a legislator is the same as that which 
he urged as an advocate, I cannot agree in 
his view of the matter and that I abide by 
the plain and obvious meaning of the words 
such as would be put upon them by com- 
mon understandings in the ordinary inter- 
course of life. The terms “ beneficial inte- 
rest” are large enough to include the interest 
of the farmer, who takes land even at a 
rack rent, because if it was not beneficial 
to him, he would not take it. Then the 
remaining question is, as to the cireum- 
stances in which the occupants’ interest may 
be considered as of 10/1. value within the 
year; and it seems to me that if the annual 
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produce and increase of his farm be such as 
to leave him 10/. after paying his rent, and 
all the expenses of cultivation, including 
the wear and tear of implements, and the 
ordinary rate of interest upon any capital 
Jaid out ; if, in short, the farmer’s profit be 
10/., it is clearly sufficient to satisfy the 
words of a statute, which having for its 
declared object the extension of the fran- 
chise, ought to be construed liberally. It 
is said, that the beneficial interest must 
be measured in money, and by what it 
will bring in the market. Well, you 
have it in money; the farmer takes his 
his stock to market, and he 
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mey, 


produee and 


sells them for gold and silver, for hard 
into his chest — 


coin, which he 
one portion he applies in payment of his 
rent, another repays him for the expenses 
and the remainder is his 
profit, and the measure of the value he has 
got for his interest in the land. The 
rule laid down by the Bedfordshire com- 
mittee, even if it should be recognised, for 
the valuation of a freehold, is not appli- 
as the measure of the beneficial in- 
terest : because the freehold may be, and 
under the existing system of landlord and 
tenant, is most frequently understood to 
be separated from the occupation: but the 
beneficial interest of the farmer implies 
occupation: and upon any general view 
of the subject, is inconsistent with the 
supposition of its being separated from the 
occupation, and let a second time to an 
under-tenant for a new rent, so as to make 
the farmer a subordinate landlord. That it 
would save a great deal of trouble, both to 
returning officers and to judges, to be re- 
lieved from the necessity of entering into 
evidence as to the farmers’ profits, and to 
make use of a more palpable criterion there 
can be no doubt. But the question is not 
to be determined by such considerations of 
convenience. If the Legislature has estab- 
lished a franchise which is inconvenient, or 
even which has a tendency to produce per- 
jury, the remedy ought not to be sought in 
any strained construction of the statute, 
but in a new act of the Legislature. Upon 
the best consideration, therefore, which | 
am able to give to the question, I am 
obliged to say, as a Member of this House, 
that the construction which has been put 
upon this part of the Irish Reform Act, by 
ten out of the twelve judges in Ireland, 
appears to me to be an erroneous one. But 
this is not the only misfortune. The hon. 
Member for Coleraine has informed us, that 
the point having been reserved by the Chief 
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Justice of the Queen’s Bench, for the con- 
sideration of the twelve judges; and the 
judges having been assembled, and the 
matter having been formally argued before | 
them, and a decision having been made by | 
ten judges against two, the dispute ought 
to have been regarded as settled, just as 
much, and for the same reasons, as any 
doubtful point of crown law which has | 
been reserved on circuit, to be argued be- 
fore the twelve judges of England: but that 
to his surprise, the two judges who were 
in the minority do not acquiesce in that view 
of the matter: that one of them has givena 
fresh decision in opposition to the majority 
of the judges, and that his authority and 
example has been followed, or is likely to 
be followed by some of the assistant barris- 
ters. These are untoward circumstances 
which, the hon. Member for Coleraine says, 
the bill of the noble Lord is intended to 
correct, and will correct, and unless [ am 
mistaken, the hon. and learned Member 
for Exeter, stated on a former night, that 
he gave the bill his support for nearly the 
same reasons; but it is mainly upon 
this ground that I found my second ob- 
jection to the whole body and purpose of 
the bill. I think that the two judges who 
differed from their brethren have been 
right in their construction of the statute, 
and that the attempt to refer the point to 
the twelve Judges, and to set up the 
opinion of the majority as the judgment of 
an authoritative tribunal was an injudi- 
cious proceeding, and one of very ha- 
zardous consequence. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Coleraine says it is exactly the 
same thing as the reservation of a point of 
Crown law, but to me it appears to be 
very different. That is an established 
usage—this is an innovation—the whole 
province of criminal Jaw is entirely within 
the jurisdiction and in the hands of the 
Judges. But on all questions as to the 
right of voting at elections of Members of 
Parliament, the ultimate decision is by this 
House, or by a Committee of its Members, 
and I should have thought that what 
has recently taken place, what we have 
all witnessed at the bar of this House 
would have made the hon. Member for | 
Coleraine alive to the inconvenience of any 
irregular interference with such matters. 
It is no light thing to claim upon unte- 
nable grounds a right for the twelve judges 
to overrule the decisions of this House or 
even to forestall them. It may be very con- 
venient and perfectly right for the judges 
to communicate amongst themselves their 
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several opinions for the purposes merely 
of mutual information, but when it is 
claimed that the twelve judges may form 
themselves into an authoritative tribunal, 
in cases of election law in which the sta- 
tute has given authority only to the judges 
of assize separately, it is interposing a new 


and self-created tribunal between the judge 


of assize and the committees of this House, 


-and you run the risk of bringing Commit- 


tees into collision with the twelve judges, 
Nay, this deplorable result could scarcely 
be avoided if the claim should be persisted 
in for the opinions of the majority of the 
judges seem to be in direct opposition to 
the decision of the Committee in the Long- 
ford case. Whether the present bill, there- 
fore, is to be considered as sanctioning the 
claim of authority in this matter for the 
ten judges, or as leaving their decision to 
work its own effect on the minds of the 
assistant-barristers, I am opposed to it as 
tending to perpetuate a condition of fran- 
chise in Ireland which ought not to be per- 
manent, and as countenancing an interpre- 
tation of the Irish Reform Act which I be- 
lieve to be erroneous, and as permitting an 
assumption of authority which cannot be 
justified, and which has a direct tendency 
to very inconvenient and dangerous conse- 
quences. I have other objections to the 
bill, but, of themselves, they would not 
have induced me to vote against its going 
into commitee. Of these | will only say, 
at present, that the bill appears to me to 
present more obstacles than are necessary 
or fitting to the registration of poor vo- 
ters; and, I think, the noble Lord must 
have overlooked the difficulty and incon- 
venience in which they would be placed. 
The first clause sweeps away at once the 
whole existing registry, and to deny the 
consequences which would result seems to 
me very much as if some one was to walk 
into a house full of inmates, and to say io 
them, “Gentlemen, | don’t mean to put 
you to the slightest inconvenience, but, in 
the first place, every man of you must go 
into the street; I wish then to put some 


bars and a new lock upon the outer door, 
-and to make a few alterations in the ens 


trance hall, after which it will give me 
great pleasure to see as many of you as 
may be able to find their way up stairs.” 
Mr. Thesiger said, that after three 
nights of unrestrained discussion upon 
the bill before the House, he confessed it 
did astonish him to hear the speech which 
had just been delivered by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite. After the 
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character and objects of the bill had been, 
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a speech professedly delivered upon the 
principle of the bill, yet betraying on the 
part of the hon. and learned Member by 
whom it was pronounced, the grossest 
misapprehension as to what really was 
involved in that principle. There were, 
he believed, but two points in the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member opposite, 
which were not entirely irrelevant to the 
subject matter of the discussion. He de- 
sired to be informed what they had to do 
on the present occasion with the inequa- 
lity subsisting between the English and 
the Irish franchise, or what they had to 


do with the existence or the abolition of 


the 40s. freeholders, or with the beneficial 
interests of the electors, or with the deci- 
sion of the jadges upon that subject. 
These were matters not involved in the 
present inquiry, and with them the bill 
did not profess to deal. Now, to him it 
appeared that nothing could be more un- 
profitable than for hon. Members to in- 
vite discussion upon subjects so totally 
foreign to the real question before them. 
It was a waste of time to provoke answers 
to irrelevant arguments, and most unfair 
towards the supporters of the bill, should 
they take no notice of such arguments, to 
assume that they were unable to render 
any sufficient reply. Entertaining these 
views, then, he should certainly not follow 
the hon. and learned Gentleman through 
the observations which he had thought it 
right to address to the louse, but on the 
contrary, he should rather endeavour to 
bring the attention of hon. Members to 
that which really ought to form the object 
of their consideration. He proposed to 
confine himself closely to the principle of 
the measure, to consider the objections 
which had been urged against it, and 
respectfully to give such answers as it 
appeared to him those objections deserved. 
At the present stage of the debate it was 
extremely difficult to avoid going over the 
same ground that other ealen had 
travelled, and in doing so he need hardly 


observe, that there was great hazard of 
effacing the impression that they might | 


have made. The question upon which 

the House had now to pronounce a deci- 

sion was one which, in an especial degree, 

demanded, at their hands, a calm and 

temperate examination. He should, there- 

fore, take all possible pains to avoid any 
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| topic calculated to occasion the least feel- 
as he should have thought, fully under- | 
stood, he was not a little surprised to hear | 


ing of irritation or discontent; but he was 
'bound, nevertheless, in discharging the 
duty which he owed to his constitu- 
ents and to the country, frankly to 
express the sentiments to which the pre- 
sent discussion necessarily gave rise. 
Ile confessed himself one of those who 
looked forward to the speech of the hon, 
and learned Solicitor-general with great 
expectations as to its effect. He admitted 
the great talent, the indefatigable industry 
of that hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
he was sure the House would agree with 
him when he said, that the bent of that 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s mind led 
him to investigate thoroughly every sub- 
ject with which he had occasion to grapple. 
or these reasons he did expect to see the 
hon. and learned Gentleman fully prepared 
to discuss the question then before the 
House. Every one present naturally ex- 
pected to hear him state the real objections 
to the measure, they having looked to 
hearing them from preceding speakers, 
and looked in vain, ‘The highest expect- 
ations had been formed with respect to 
that address, and he must be permitted to 
say, that those expectations had ended in 
the most complete disappointment. From 
the commencement to the conclusion of 
that speech, not one substantial objection 
had been raised to the principle of the bill, 
and yet the principle of the bill was the 
only matter with which the House had to 
deal. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had recommended the Government to in- 
troduce a bill themselves upon the subject 
calculated to secure the support and appro- 
bation of certain parties out of doors, to 
frame it without the least reference to the 
probability of its receiving the sanction of 
the other House of Parliament, and assum- 
ing it to be there rejected, he recommended 
them to goto the country, and appeal to 
the constituency of the united kingdom by 
a dissolution of Parliament. ‘To some it 
might appear, that {that was a very easy 
and a very cheap mode of earning popu- 
larity; but he must be allowed to say, that, 
in his opinion, it would be paying for it a 
most hazardous price. He acknowledged 
that he felt sufficient reliance upon the 
characters of the Members of her Majes- 
| ty’s Government, as gentlemen and as 
' statesmen, to believe that they would not 
| have recourse to any such ad captandum 
| legislation. It had been said, that the 
‘effect of the present measure would be to 
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impair the efficacy of the Reform Act; 
but he professed himself utterly unable to 
comprehend in what sense of the terms it 
could by any possibility have such an 
effect ; for it neither extended nor did it 
reduce the franchise—it interfered in no 
respect with the essence or with the found- 
ation of the elective right. It left the 
rights and franchises of the elector pre- 
cisely where it found them, and merely 
proposed to alter and improve the mode 
in which the title to the franchise was as- 
certained. He was unable, then, to under- 
stand how such a measure could be called 
a bill of pains and penalties. It might be 
perfectly true that the opponents of the 
measure did not impute to its promoters 
any intention of encroaching upon the 
liberties of the people, but they said this 
—wait for some better opportunity than 
the present, and then introduce a general 
measure of which the provisions of this bill 
might form a part. It was diflicult to 
avoid being struck with the suspicious time 
at which this proposal had been made, 
and the absence of explanation on that 
point was not calculated to increase confi- 
dence. He wanted to know how any 
measure of registration intended for the 
united kingdom could be comprehended 
in one bill? How could the provisions 
necessary for such a purpose be confined 
within the four corners of one Act of Par- 
liament? In Scotland the title to the 
franchise was ascertained, and the business 
of registration was conducted, in a manner 
wholly different from the practice which 
prevailed in Ireland, and both were dis- 
similar to the management of those affairs 
in England. It was evident, then, that if 
any such change as that which had been 
spoken of were to take place they must 
have three separate bills, and if that were 
to be the case, why might not the present 
measure form part of them? Was there 
not sufficient in the bill then before the 
ITouse to form the foundation of a scheme 
of general registration. ‘The hon. and 
learned Solicitor-general had denied, that 
the bill of the noble Lord, the Member for 
North Lancashire, did contain a provision, 
as its supporters affirmed it did, for bring- 
ing the registration courts home to the 
doors of the electors. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not go the length 
of asserting that the framer of the bill had 
not read his own measure, but he hinted 
pretty broadly that he did not quite under- 
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remark which recoiled upon the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself in a manner 
the most ludicrous. Hon. Members must 
see on examining the bill that it made an 
improvement upon the old system by 
adding benefits which the elector had 
been previously unable to obtain. By the 
36th section of the bill it would be seen 
that the assistant-barristers were author- 
ised to adjourn from one time to another, 
and from one place to another, as they 
might consider convenient ; the limitation 
was to places within the county or town 
for which the registration was held, that 
no adjourned court should be held after the 
20th of October in any year, according to 
the 17th section, that notice should be 
given at the time and the place at which 
such courts were to be held, and further, 
that such places should always include 
those at which quarter sessions were usu- 
ally held. The !8th section gave power 
to the Lord-lieutenant, on the requisition 
of a certain number of the magistrates of 
a county or of a town, to appoint other 
permanent places for holding registration 
courts in addition to those at which quarter 
sessions were usually held, The assistant- 
barrister could have no difficulty in accom- 
plishing all that the bill required of him, 
for after the 10th of August he would give 
sufficient notice of the places to which he 
proposed to adjourn during his intended 
sittings between the 10th of September 
and the 20th of October. In bis opinion, 
there had been much misapprehension 
about this part of the bill. If it passed 
into a law, it would prove a great benefit 
and accommodation to the people of 
lreland. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had mentioned another objection, 
he had adverted to the registration of 
voters here, and said there were gene- 
rally two parties who took considerable 
interest in the registration, and who were 
likely, therefore, to assist the different vo- 
ters in obtaining the English franchise ; 
but he had painted a most melancholy 
picture of a solitary independent voter, 
who received no encouragement from 
either party, and who had the trouble and 
great expense of travelling far to obtain 
the registration of his own vote without 
being assisted by any one. Where such 
an extraordinary being was to be met with, 
he (Mr. Thesiger) was at a loss to con- 
ceive. That there should besuch an indi- 
vidual in the registration of whose vote no 





stand its scope and effect, That was a 


person took any interest, he could hardly 
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believe; but, even if there were, it must 
be remembered, that our laws were made 
for the many, and not for the few. He 


Adjourned 


must confess, it appeared to him, that if 


the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
gentleman were correct, it could not have 
any bearing on this particular subject. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite, admitted, that 
the octennial system was full of incouveni- 
ence, and gave rise to fraud and perjury. 
Now, this bill proposed to amend and 
alter that— to stop the floodgates by which 
the legitimate constituency was likely to 
be overwhelmed. le asked them, then, 
why they objected to this bill? Why 
they who called for annual registration in 
1832, and repeated that call year after 
year, now for the first time should say it 
was objectionable, and apply their objec- 
tions to this particular system ouly? It 
must be because it was introduced by the 
noble Lord. The hon. and learned Soll- 
citor-general adverting to the evils of the 
system, would, if he had turned the atten. 
tion of his acute mind closely to the sub- 
ject, have discovered how the evils origi- 
nated, and how necessary it was to apply 
a particular remedy, which had been 
called for even by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin himself. Could any 


hon. Member doubt, that if no system of 


registration had existed in Ireland at the 
time of the Reform Bill, the system to be 
established there, would have been assi- 
milated to that which was established in 
England and Scotland, and that there 


would have been an annual scrutiny of 


votes? The hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin, whom he did not then see in 
his place, had foreseen the evils that would 
arise from the present system, and had 
suggested a remedy; and it said some- 


thing for the acuteness and foresight of 


that hon. and learned Member, that all 
the evils he had foreseen, had actually 
occurred, and cried aloud for the parti- 
cular remedy which was now proposed by 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire. What a: swer had been given 
to the proposal of the noble Lord, that 
there should be a double appeal? Had 
any hon. Member on the other side, ven- 
tured to say, that the appeal ought to be 
one way only, and that there should be 
no opportunity of correcting the registra- 
tion list when persons had been impro- 
perly admitted to vote? And let this be 
borne in mind, that they never could 
consider this question properly without 
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regarding the impression there was on the 
minds of many hon. Members that the 
irish registration listscould not be opened 
by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
and therefore a person once on the list, 
was entitled to remain there for eight 
years, whatever might be the defect in 
his right to the elective franchise. He 
considered the English franchise as the 
interest and right of every person within 
the particular place in which the constitu- 
eney existed, and that the intrusion of any 
improper person on the registration lists, 
was an injury to the whole constituency, 
against which they had a right to appeal. 
That principle was admitted by hon. 
Members opposite, when the Reform Bill 
was passed. The question whether that 
appeal should be to the judges or not, was 
a question which ought not to be discussed 
on the present occasion; it was one of 
detail, and ought to be reserved for con- 
sideration in the Committee. The only 
principle which the House had to consider, 
was, whether there should be an appeal 
on one side or both sides, as well against 
the admission as against the rejection. 
And he called upon the House to consider 
the position in which they would place the 
constituencies of Ireland if they prevented 
this bill going into Committee —that they 
would thereby permit the intrusion on the 
registration list of any person, however 
feeble might be his right to the elective 
franchise. ‘Tothose who thought,that the 
registration lists ought to be opened, and 
that a Committee of this House should 
have the power of doing it, he would, in 
referring them to the provisions it con- 
tained, appeal for their sanction of this 
measure; and he would remind them of 
the enormous expense of resorting to a 
Committee of the [louse of Commons, for 
the purpose of purging the register. Cer- 
tainly the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin had said, it was provided by Act 
of Parliament, that if any Member of the 
Committee believed that the matters in 
question might be investigated more con- 
veniently nearer home, a commission 
might issue; but was not the remedy 
infinitely worse than the evil? The com- 
missioners were mere ciphers, and had no 
power to prevent any question being put 
which any person might think proper to 
put, in order to delay the proceedings. 
Hie would, as an example of this, refer 
hon, Members to the Drogheda commis- 
sion in 819, in which it would be found 
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that inquiries were made with respect to 
the Lord-lieutenant and his establishment, 
and, the whole of the state affairs of the 
Castle having been rnsacked, the differ- 
ent courts were then inquired into, the 
commissioners themselves having no power 
to do anything but to take the questions 
and answers and put them in the rejected 
sheet. The hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin would remember how that com- 
mission had been protracted to the extra- 
ordinary term of ten months, by the 
course of those who were the representa- 
tives there of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber refusing to take the admissions of many 
persons. The report of that commis- 
sion consisted of about twenty volumes, 
four or five of which contained nothing 
but rejected evidence, which the hon. and 
learned Member was himself afterwards 
obliged to make use of. Could it be said, 
then, that with such a system it was anyad- 
vantage to a person who was compelled 
to petition the House of Commons? What 
then was the answer to the provisions 
which the noble Lord proposed for the ex- 
isting evils? The hon. Member for Cork 
said, he preferred an annual registration. 
He had, therefore, no doubt, that that 
hon. Member would vote for this bill. No 
one had ventured to say there should be a 
double appeal. How, then, could they 
refuse to go into Committee on a bill which 
embraced that important principle? Was 
there ary part of the provisions of the bill 
that had been fairly met by argumcut on 
the other side? Let the House then go 
into Committee, and cordially co-operate 
to make the system of registration as per- 
fect as possible. Why should they object 
to do so; for it must be admitted, that the 
principle of the bill had not been in the 
slightest degree assailed by hon. Members 
opposite ¢ 
Mr. O'Connell: Instead of feeling an- 
noyed at the unnecessary allegation of a 
fact by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr, Thesiger), which, if I thought it ne- 
cessary, I could show to be different, I am 
ready to concede to him that he has made 
out a case, to a certain extent, in his 
attempt to prove, that this bill is favourable 
to Members, and to persons petitioning. 
It is equally advantageous to the 50J. 
freeholder and to the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. It is a good bill for the 
clergy; it is a good bill for the 50Z. free- 
holder; it is a good bill for those who 
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fof them; but it would be hard to show 
that it is a good bill for the poorer classes, 
Sir, the noble Lord under whose patronage 
this bill was introduced, exhibited last 
night a good deal of his excellent resent- 
ment against me, He threw it completely 
away. From the state of the House at 
present; from the open hostility of the 
enemies of Ireland, and the lukewarm zeal 
of her friends, I have no fear that I am 
safe in adjourning any retaliation | may 
be disposed to make on the noble Lord’s 
vituperative attacks to another discussion. 
I think it obvious that we sliall have op- 
portunities enough of carrying on our dis- 
putes before the forty clauses of this bill 
are disposed of in the Committee. J, 
therefore, adjourn the quarrel to some 
future occasion. Before | proceed I must 
take notice of one quotation which the 
noble Lord has made. The noble Lord 
has made a statement, attributed to me, 
out of the Mirror of Parliament, which 
he read correctly, and in which it is alleged 
that 1 favoured the 10/. franchise in coun- 
ties. The noble Lord states his recollec- 
tion of the matter being canvassed in 1832, 
and he says I have changed my opinion 
since that period. Now, I wish just to 
tell him, that in 1832 that passage was 
quoted against me by the noble Lord’s 
Solicitor-general, and I said it was arrant 
nonsense. ‘To be sure, that was not con- 
clusive of my not having uttered it; but I 
ventured to show Mr. Crampton, who was 
not very remarkable for his candour, that 
it was wholly unintelligible, and was a 
mistake of the reporter, which he might have 
naturally fallen into, from not having the 
Act of Parliament before him. I also asked 
Mr. Crampton whether he was prepared to 
deny the accuracy of my recollection of 
what I had really stated. His answer 
was, ‘‘[ have no recollection of the cir- 
cumstance; but I make my statement from 
the records of the period.” 1 asserted in 
a more solemn manner than, perhaps, was 
necessary, that the passage had been mis- 
stated ; but here, again, it is brought up 
in judgment against me. I do not blame 
the noble Lord for not recollecting these 
details, but I hope he will not quote this 
passage again without bearing in mind the 
contradiction I gave it in 1832. At all 
events, this explanation disembarrasses the 
discussion of that point. One remark more 
before I go into the merits of the case 
between the noble Lord and me. He 





have obtained seats, or those who struggle 





accuses me of having unjustly and untruly 
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—I{ don’t mean with any waut of courtesy 
—alleged that no franchises were anni- 
hilated in England, and he maintains that 
there were several. The noble Lord in- 
stanced the burgage tenure. Not being 
a lawyer, it was not difficult for him to fall 
into this error; but if he looks to the 3lst 
clause of the Reform Act, he will find it 
gives the franchise to such persons without 
reference to value or occupation. Te also 
stated that the freemen’s franchise was 
annihilated, whereas it remained, the non- 
residents only being disqualified. IT am 
glad T have got rid of these preliminaries. 
{Lord Stanley: Where do you leave thi 
potwallopers and scot and lot voters ‘| 
ll show on a future occasion the amount 
and nature of that loss. 1 prefer now, if 
the noble Lord will consent, going on with 
an examination of the merits of this bill. 
I denounce this bill as one for annihilating 
the franchise under the pretence of revis- 
ing it. How is that to be effected? By 
unnecessary trouble —by multiplied vexa- 
tion—by enormous expense—by the haz- 
ard of costs—by inducing a repetition of 
the landlord’s power of intimidation and 
persecution—by throwing every obstacle 
in the way of the electors’ registration —in 


short, by a dissolution of all the powers 
with which the oppressor can harass the 
victim of his wrath, and of all the authority 
which wealth can exercise over comparative 


poverty. Who will take up this bill and 
deny that these are its characteristics ? 
The hon. Member for Halifax seems to 
disapprove of every material section in it, 
He is not even satisfied with its title, and 
yet he votes for going into Committee. He 
is like the man who denied that his knife 
was a new one, though he had changed 
both the blade and handle. He disap- 
proves of all the details, and yet votes for 
the entire bill. There are some English 
Gentlemen here who are ignorant of the 
machinery by which the franchise is op- 
posed in Ireland. ‘They do not know the 
extreme lengths to which some persons go 
to prevent the people from registering. 
There are two documents I wish the House 
to attend to. They will show the obstacles 
which the Irish electors have to contend 
with. The first of these is the circular of 
Mr. Nettles, who, it was said, last night 
bore an apposite name. This is the letter:— 


“ Nettleville, March 25, 1839. 
«‘ Srr,—I have been directed to state to you, 
that the person whose name is mentioned on 
the other side, has served notice to re-register 
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his vote at the ensuing Cork sessions, which 
will commence on the Ist of April, As our 
being able to return Conservative members for 
this county, entirely depends on our prevent- 
ing the re-registry of our own tenants, the 
committee trust that you will exert yourself to 
effect that desirable object, and that you will 
have the goodness to inform me as soon as 
possible whether his certificate has been for- 
warded to our opponents, or any authority 
siven to produce it at the sessions, as in such 
case it will be necessary for us to have a 
notice served on him requiring his presence at 
these sessions, where, if he does not appear, 
the re-registry cannot take place, 
‘J remain, Sir, 
** Your obedient servant, 
“ Ros. Nerrres, Hon. Dist. Sec.” 


Do you understand now, gentlemen of 
England, the position to which the Irish 
claimant is reduced? [ will give another 
Conservative specimen, and [ venture to 
say that no English gentleman would 
treat voters thus. This is the report of 
the quarter session in Westmeath, Janu- 
ary, 1840 :— 


“ County Wrestmearn—Tue Francnise. 
—At the quarter sessions for this county, 
which have just closed, there were notices 
served for upwards of five hundred persons as 
claimants to register, yet, between Moate 
and Mullingar, the two divisions where the 
sessions were held, only about one hundred 
auswered, Of those the numbers registered 
were —at Moate, fifty-two Liberals, six Con- 
servatives; at Mullingar, eleven Liberals, 
five Conservatives ; and this result affords not 
an unfair criterion to estimate the relative 
force of each party inthe county. Yet is there 
& permanent staff of paid witnesses, who 
attend at every sessions against the liberal 
claimants, as counsel and agent to oppose 
them at the Moate sessions. One of these 
witnesses, William Bell, a frieze-coated coun- 
tryman, was called to disprove the qualifica- 
tion of Thomas Brennan, of Rosemount 
(Brennan being a tenant of Sir Richard 
Nagle), and Bell having upon his direct ex- 
amination deposed to the acreable value of 
the holding, far below the amount stated on 
the part of Brennan, and who Bell admitted 
to be a respectable and faith-worthy man, the 
following facts appeared, upon cross-examinas 
tion by Mr. Plunkett, counsel ;— 

“ Pray, Bell, what other source of income 
or livelihood have you beside the farm you 
hold ? . 

** Bell—I have an annuity. 

“ Counsel—An annuity! Is it a rent charge 
—who pays it? 

“ Bell—The Conservative gentlemen of the 
county. 

* Counsel—What amount ? 

** Bell—Forty pounds a-year. 

* Counsel—I’or what? 
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votes. 

“Inthe case of another claimant, ‘ Cor- 
mick of Bracknahoile,’ Joseph Murdock, who 
is also one, or, rather, the chief of the perma- 
nent staff, swore that he viewed and valued 
the claimant’s farm; and a Mr. William 
March deposed that he also had viewed and 
valued it, and that it was not worth 10/, a- 
year above the rent. Upon cross-examina 
tion, and upon confronting Murdock and the 
claimant, Murdock said— I viewed what ! 
think to be his farm, but I don’t swear posi- 
tively, because I don’t know it.’ 

“The Barrister—You led me to think, that 
you knew it, or what did you mean by valu- 
ing and viewing the farm of the claimant, if 
you did not know it?—Let the claimant be 
admitted. 

“ Joseph Murdock, William Bell, George 
Dickson, and George Ronaldson (the last a 
Scotchman), are our franchise valuators.” 


this I’m doing — valueing 


Is this the system you are to encourage ? 
Is this the system that incorporates all the 
honour, all the intelligence, all the reli- 
gion of the country—but we will come to 
that presently. Te who valued the inan’s 
farm upon oath is contradicted upon oath, 
and then he admits that he only believes 
—that he docs not know of his own know- 
ledge that the value of the farm is that 
which he had stated upon oath. I read 
this to show that there shall not be the 
shadow of excuse for the passing of this 
bill. I protest against this disfranchise- 
ment, inthe name and on behalf of the 
people of Ireland. I protest with as much 
solemnity as if 1 was assured that my pro- 
test would be received. If you succeed 
in this disfranchisement, you repeal the 
Reform Act for Ireland—you repeal the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, not as relates 
to the wealthy part of the Roman Catho- 
lic population, but as relates to the mid- 
dle classes. The Irish people bid me tell 
you, that they impute this bill to two 
distinct and separate reasons. ‘The first 
is, a national antipathy to the Irish peo- 
ple. Yes, they say so. ‘They say also, 
that it has originated in the virulence of 
malignant bigotry. Now, I am bound to 
show you upon what grounds they at- 
tribute this bill to these causes. If those 
grounds be satisfactory, you ought to 
reject this bill; if they are not, my argu- 
ment goes for nothing. Have they not a 
right to say there is a national antipathy ? 
Are there not multitudes of those on the 
other side, and their supporters, who in 
their speeches, their election tirades, their 
aficr-dinner harangues, bave expressed 
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themselves in the most vile way of the 
Irish people? I have a bundle of them 
here, but I will not disgust myself or the 
House by reading them. Yes, I say they 
have expressed themselves thus of the 
people of Ireland in’ their election 
speeches, and their after-dinner harangues, 
where—in vino veritas. Then what say 
you to your press, your favourite press, 
your pampered press—wealthy because you 
patronize it—to the vile Times and the rest 
of that gang. [Lavghter.| You laugh when 
I say the ‘vile Times,” but was it not that 
print that designated the priesthood of 
Ireland =‘ surpliced ruffians,” and her 
population ‘* shoeless and shirtless vaga- 
bonds?” Think you the Irish people know 
not that you receive this foul slander 
with commendation, and that the press 
which uttered it is under your protec- 
tion? Ob! they have reason to say there is 
anational antipathy. But have they any 
reason to doubt that the bill is founded 
on motives of religious bigotry? ‘The hon. 
Member for Londonderry county spoke 
the other day in bigh commendation of a 
meeting, held on the 2nd of May, at Bel- 
fast, and in speaking of the wealth and 
respectability of the numbers that attended 
it, selected one individual for his particular 
praise, and that was Dr. Stewart, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman. Now, on the objec- 
tion to this bill—that its operation would 
be unequal as between Protestants and 
Catholics—that rev. Gentleman admitted 
that such might be the case, but that it 
did not arise from the principle of the 
measure, but from other causes, one of 
which was, that a greater regard existed 
among Protestants for their oaths than 
among Catholics. Does the hon. Gentle- 
man, in the presence of the Catholic gentry 
who surround him—does he, I say, pre- 
sume, in the presence of some of the first 
gentry, to tell me, with miserable bigotry, 
that the Roman Catholics have no re- 
gard for their oaths? Have no Catholics 
lost advantages and power, and honours? 
Why, there is not one Roman Catholic, 
except the young gentleman immediately 
before me, who has not been excluded 
from power and dignity for years. The 
rev. Gentleman further said — 
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“ If a Catholic committed perjury in aid of 
the Church, it was held to be no perjury: and 
it was not to be doubted, that when a Catholic 
was driven by the priest to the registry, or to 
the hustings, he would act upon the same 
principle, particularly as he had the priest 
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of the parish to give him absolution at his | supporters and prompters of perjury. 
elbow.” appeal to all liberal-minded English gen- 
The noble Lord may ask, ‘* How do you tlemen whether they will give their coun- 
bring all this home to me?” I will tel] | tenance to these atrocious calumniators ot 
him. Who was the principal orator at the | the most numerous religious persuasion in 
late meeting? The hon. Member for Bel- | the British empire; or, if it be disputed 
fast. And what do you find on the back | that they are most numerous, at least a 
of this bill? That it is brought in by Lord | very large proportion of the Queen’s sub- 
Stanley, Lord Granville Somerset, and Mr, | Jects- I do believe that there is even yet 
Emerson Tennent (the hon. Member for , 00 much attachment to Ireland left in 
Belfast). ‘These names were sclected by | You, or, at least, too much liberality of 
the noble Lord. Am I wrong in at-, feeling to allow you to sanction such ca- 
tributing the bill to a spirit of malicious | lumnies. When Mr, M‘Neile said there 
bigotry? Then the noble Lord, the would be no peace as long as the woman 
Member for Liverpool, made an eulo- | Jezebel lived; I do not mean to impute to 
gium upon the respectability of the | him that he meant the Queen | Question !]. 
signatures to the petition he presented. 1)! am speaking to the question—let the 
have looked at those signatures, and among | followers of Jezebel be silent. [t was 
the foremost I find that of the rev. Hugh | asserted in the Irish, and in some English 
M‘Neile. The noble Lord went out of his ewspapers, that the expression was so 
way to praise these petitioners, and said | meant, but I saw the disavowal, aud what 
the addresses to the signature were pro- | Was that disavowal ? He said he meant 
perly given. That petition was adopted the Roman Catholic religton t Cheer that. 
at a public meeting, at which the principal | That was the explanation given by the 
orator was the rev. Hugh M‘Neile, of | rev. Gentleman who is one of vour le: iders. 
Jezebel notoriety. Here ts an extract from I appeal to this Louse, 1 ith the sight of the 
his speech : — . | Catholic multitudes of the Continent, and 
oui sie 2s — ask, shall it be said that doctrines of this 
“ Some of us have been giving warning to} kind are proclaimed by your leaders, your 
this country, for the last ten or twelve years; | ‘aiaanssssticued:: sohcnien, ania, Wine annan 
we have been telling plainly and pretty clearly, | ys wees ce weal te 
that the conscientious members of the Roman | 3!¥'"8 numbers to your petitions. Shall 
Catholic Church are not bindable by an oath | !! be said that you countenance men of 
administered by heretics. We have been mak- | that stamp? If you do, L envy not your 
ing it plain that perjury is not to be considered | feelings; but this I say, that the people 
a crime, committed by a few individuals be- | of Ireland are right in believing that ma- 
longing to the system, in despite of the system, | lignant bigotry is at the bottom of this 
but that it isa part, a deliberately organised | bill. I ale hie sickle: Satadl) will tan niche 
part of the system itself.” hig: ce ee. at ae 
| to bring in such a bill as this for England 2 
And that is what is said of the Roman | When he does, [ will believe his sincerity. 
Catholic religion. This is what was said, | Hle never would attempt it. He is a bold 
in the presence of some of the most ac- | man | know; but he is not bold enough 
complished gentry on the face of the earth. | to make such an attempt at the liberties 
This is the petition brought up from such | of England, No, he reserves his kind- 
a meeting. ‘This is the petition which the | ness for the people of Ireland. Those 
noble Lord, the Member for Liverpool, | who believed that in virulence and in- 
went out of his way to give us an abstract | justice there was a binding power, and 
of. But that is not all. The rev. Gentle- )a strength to unite, might vote for the 
man quotes a story, and from that story | bill if they pleased. E ngland and Ireland 
states that a multitude of perjuries were had now been united forty years. Did not 
suggested by the priests at elections. He | the union give the people of Ireland rights? 
gave the story in detail; it was met at| Did it not give them a claim to equality of 
first with laughter, and ended with long | rights with the people of England? For 
continued shouts of applause. I[ am told | twenty-nine years of the union, the peo- 
that the Irish people are blunderers, that | ple of Ireland had been compelled to 
they do not understand what you are | struggle for religious equality. For 
about. The hon. Member for Caithness, | twenty-three years of the union the con- 
amongst the ludicrous capers he thought | stitution was suspended. The people of 
proper to cut, was at least candid—he | Ireland assisted the people of England in 
called them assassins, and their priests | obtaining the Reform Bill. How were 
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they treated? Did they obtain the same 
franchise as the people of England? By 
no means, Their franchise was more li- 
mited; and now it was sought to contract 
it further. The rural population of Ire- 
land amounted to 7,000,000—the regis- 
tered electors of the whole kingdom 
amounted only to 60,607. This was of 
importance—a matter that could not be 
thrown over lightly. Before the Reform 
Bill, up to January, 1829, the electors of 
Ireland numbered 216,871, being in the 
proportion of one to thirty-five to the 
whole population, whereas at the present 
moment the proportion of electors to the 
whole population was only one to 117. 
Compare the proportion of electors in Tre- 
land to the proportion of voters in any 
of the counties in England, and mark the 
difference. In the whole of Ireland there 
were only 60,600 electors, whilst in one 
riding of Yorkshire alone there were 
33,000, being five per cent. more than one 
half of the registered electors of Ireland. 
How, then, could the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) talk of swamping the constitu- 
ency of Ireland? He asked was this a 
union? Were these the rights of a union ? 
Was not this a case calling upon the 
Legislature to give up every other labour 
until it had commenced and completed 
that which should be a labour of love, the 
placing the people of Ireland on an equal 
footing with the people of England. What 
was the principle of this bill? asked the hon, 
and learned Gentleman. The Legisla- 
ture might pay no regard to the infe- 
riority of Ireland, it might pay no atten- 
tion to that which made the iron enter 
into the souls of Irishmen, though it had 
not yet ground them down to be slaves; but 
was it thought that the number of electors 
in Ireland was too many? He had shown 
that the number for the whole country did 
not excced double the number of a single 
riding of the county of York. What, then, 
became of the noble Lord’s allegation that 
the real and sound constituency of Ireland 
had been swamped by fraudulent and 
perjured voters? It was said, that much 
fraud and great perjury was committed 
under the existing system ; and the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) read letters that he 
had received, describing undue registries. 
The noble Lord stated this fact about Ste- 
phens—that he registered in October, 
1832—that, consequently, his registration 
and his certificate would last till October 
next=<that, notwithstanding that fact, 
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in March last he came in before the 
assistant barrister with his certificate, and 
got a renewal of it foreight years, although 
his title expired that very hour. He did 
not accuse the noble Lord of suppressing 
a fact, but he blamed him for not being 
more cautious of his correspondents. He 
had looked ito the case of Stephens, and 
found it to be this: Stephens wasa tenant 
of the Marquess of Lansdowne, and a 
Protestant; he came forward at the ses- 
sions to register, and when the barristers 
told him that bis former lease had expired, 
he showed a letter from Mr. Robert 
ranks, the agent of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, giving him a fresh term at 
the originel rent. Let it be remembered 
that there was a clause in the Reform 
Bill expressly providing for cases of this 
description, a clause in’ which it was 
distinctly stated that any renewal or new 
lease should be considered as a continu- 
ation of the same qualification. Who 
was the assistant barrister who admitted 
the claim of Stephens to be placed in 
the register? Mr. Blacker. This then 
showed what credit was to be placed in 
letters which came upon a sudden, and 
were intended to serve a particular pur- 
pose. He wished the House not to be 
led away by statements of this description 
—statements that were not authenticated, 
and which, upon investigation, in nine 
cases Out of ten turned out to be without 
foundation. It was said, that the object 
of the present bill was to prevent fraud 
and perjury, and that the object of those 
who opposed it was to preserve and 
perpetrate those evils. A committee of 
the House upon fictitious votes in Jreland 
sat nearly two years ago, but it gave 
no report. Why? Because a case of 
fictitious votes was not made out. Oc- 
casional errors might be discovered in 
every system; but anything like a sys- 
tematic creation of fictitious votes was 
never discovered in Ireland. How dif 
ferent was the case in Scotland! There 
was a committee to enquire into the fic- 
titious votes in that country. That com- 
mittee made a report, and their report 
showed fiction and fraud to an extent 
that was horrifying. Four hundred votes 
were manufactured upon one small pro- 
perty, without a shilling being paid in 
the way of rent or annuity. Eight hun- 
dred votes were manufactured upon 
another small property. In short, the 
system in Scotland appeared to be ge- 
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neral and most extensive. Why did not! 
the noble Lord try his hand upon Scot- | 
land? ‘To be sure it was easier to at- | 
tack Ireland. Scotland had friends, and | 
true friends. Ireland bad enemies—hearty 

and haughty enemies. The hon. baronet, | 
the Member for Caithness (Sir G, Sinclair) | 
talked of fictitious votes in Ireland —why 

did he not look at Scotland? There was 

high authority for this recommendation— | 
“‘ Hypocrite, first take the beam out of 
thine own eye, then mayst thou sce clearly 
to take the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 
Then the noble Lord talked about the 
frauds committed upon certificates. He 
admitted that the facility was great and 
that frauds had been committed. But was | 
not the noble Lord cautioned that it would | 
be so? Had he proposed the certificates ? | 
No; he opposed them, and showed the | 
facilities which they would open to fraud 
and perjury. The noble Lord, however, 
overruled the whole of his objections 
to the certificates; and having suc- | 
ceeded in introducing them, the noble 
Lord now availed himself of the evil | 
which he had originated as an engine to 
operate against the franchise in Ire- 
Jand. Was that fair? When the noble 
Lord was asked to give the same system 
of registration to Ireland as had been 
established in England, his answer was 
brief but distinct: “I cannot consent to 
introduce the English system of registra- 
tion into Ireland as long as doubts exist 
as to whether it will work well in Eng- 
Jand.” The noble Lord had now found 
out that the system worked badly in Eng- 
Jand, and thereupon he proposed to intro- | 
duce it into Ireland. Oh! if it had worked 

well in England, it would have been long 

enough before Ireland got it. But it had | 
worked for evil, and therefore Ireland was | 
to have it. When he (Mr. O’Connell) | 
pressed upon the noble Lord his objections | 
to the certificates, the noble Lord gave | 
him an answer which was not distinguished 

by his ordinary modesty and diffidence. | 
“The subject,” said the noble Lord, ‘‘has | 
undergone a great deal of discussion out | 
of the House, and I feel perfectly satisfied | 
it is the best plan that can be adopted.” | 
That was the whole of the noble Lord’s | 
reply, curt, certainly, he would not say | 
contumelious, but brief enough. The noble | 
Lord was “‘ perfectly satisfied.” He had | 
never known the noble Lord come forward 

with any proposition upon which he was | 
not “ perfectly satisfied.” The noble Lord | 
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overruled his objections by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, and this ‘‘ best possible plan” 
was adopted. But now the noble Lord 
came forward and sought to avail himself 
of the mischief of his own creation, as an 
instrument to contract, if not to extinguish 
the franchise in Ireland. Nobody had 
suffered more from the abuse of the certi- 
ficates than he had. He admitted that a 
remedy was required, but not such a re- 
medy as that proposed by the noble Lord. 


Debate. 


' The way in which he would deal with the 


evil, would be to pass a short bill to do 
That would 
he one remedy, but there was another, 
Extend and define the franchise in Ire- 
land as it was extended and defined in 
England. Give to the people of Ireland 
the same franchise as was given to the 
people of England, and let them have the 
With respect 
to the decision upon the question of ** be- 
neficial interest,” at the present moment 
the judges, if divided by political feelings, 
would be six to six; for there was another 
Liberal judge who would vote with the 
five on the former decision. Yes, he would 
call it voting, for it was putting that to 
the vote for which the statute gave them 
no jurisdiction. Why did he go into this 
argument? Simply to show that it wasa 
question capable of being decided by the 
judges either way, depending upon the 
political bias, and certainly upon the indi- 
vidual opinion of individual judges. There- 
fore, it was idle for hon. Members to talk 
of this being a settled question. If ever 
there was a vexata questio, this was one. 
What he wanted was, that the House of 
Commons, which was the proper tribunal 
for judging of the franchise, should settle 
it. He wanted the noble Lord to give the 
same franchise as the Reform Bill in- 
tended to give. Upon this subject he 
should move an instruction to the com- 
mittee to give as full a franchise to the 
people of Ireland as was given to the 
people of England. In fine, this was a 
bill proceeding from the worst motives. 
He spoke not of persons in that House, 
but of persons out of it. It would not be 
Parliamentary to impute motives to hon. 
Members. It was a bill proceeding from 
a spirit most hostile to Ireland. It was a 
bill widening the space that at present se- 
parated the Irish from the English people, 
and enlarging and aggravating the dis- 
tinction now existing between them. — It 
was a bill that branded upon the Irish 
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nation the name of slave. It was a bill, 
in short, to transfer power, and to ex- 
tinguish the liberal representation of the 
people of Ireland, and lay them bound 
hand and foot at the mercy of the Tories, 
The noble Lord called himself a great re- 
former, and accordingly he brought in 
this bill, and yet he took care to forget 
the only great source of fraud on the Trish 
registry ; namely, the freemen. They 

were preferred in everything, and yet the 
greatest abuses existed in the nomination 
of freemen. Every species of deception 
was practised to get the names of men on 
the register as freemen. Men, notoriously 
born of English pareuts, and in England, 
had been passed off as the sons of free- 
men, in Dublin, aud registered as entitled 
to their freedom. ‘There was lately in 
Dublin, the case of a person who was re- 
presented as the relative of a person named 
Latt, of the city of Dublin, and registered 
asa freeman by birth, who was born of 
English parents, in England, and whose 
real name was Coulson. The noble Lord, 
however, proposed to retain this wholesale 
system of manufacturing votes. If it were 
not too late, he would show the House 
that this fabrication of votes extended to 
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the amount of thousands in the city of 


Dublin alone. No man could get his 
freedom in the city unless the corporation 
chose it. Before the Reform Bill, they 
considered birth or service as the two 
modes entitling persons to their freedom. 
A title by marriage was never heard of 
until after the Reform Bill, But then 
they said that marriage was a new riglit 
conferred by the Reform Bill, and accord- 
ingly the son-in-law—that was the hus- 
band of the daughter of a freeman—was 
entitled to be admitted to his freedom. 
Did the noble Lord come forward and re- 
quire that the freeman should be ex- 
amined upon oath as to his title, in the 
game manner as was required from the 
unfortunate householder. But he would 
co the noble Lord this justice ; he did not 
Iwlieve that the noble Lord had ever 
heard of this part of the subject before or 
understood it now. At all events, the bill 
of the noble Lord provided no remedy for 
this evil. In the cases proposed to be met 
by the noble Lord’s bill, the utmost fraud 
that could be committed was an over- 
estimate of the value of the premises 
claimed by the voter, and the only ques- 
tion would be whether one person had 
formed too low or too high an estimate of 
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that value, the fraud consisting in giving 
a higher value than the property was 
really worth. Now, he would appeal to 
the hon. and learned Member for Ripon 
(Sir Edward Sugden), from his professional 
experience in the courts of equity, whe- 
ther he ever knew a subject upon which 
there was more contradictory swearing 
than upon the subject of value. Aud yet 
all this battling was going on upon this 
question of surveying in order to ascertain 
the franchise. If the temptation to over- 
estimate the value was considered too 
great, why did not the noble Lord increase 
the franchise. In order to take from the 
people the temptation to be dishonest, let 
the noble Lord lessen the value of the 
vote. By this means, he would be ac- 
complishing two things; he would do 
away with the temptation to perjury, and 
would be increasing the elective power of 
the people, which was now too stringently 
curtailed, ‘This bill was favoured by aeci- 
dental circumstances. The noble Lord 
had somebody’s luck besides his own, 
[‘* Name.” | Oh, you know him very well. He 
could read to the House from the bistory of 
Ireland’s wrongs, page after page, proofs 
of the deepest treachery, of the blackest 
ingratitude, of the grossest violation of 
treaties that could distress a Government 
or impoverish and crush a people. But 
he would once more call on the House— 
though he might call in vain—to do 
towards Ireland that which they would do 
to England. If they wanted assimilation 
of the laws, let it be so. But he exhorted 
them, at their peril, not to attempt to do 
that towards Ireland which they would 
not dare do towards England. 

Sir Lv. Peel said, he should occupy the 
attention of the House for a very short 
time. He did not intend to enter upon 
any consideration of the clauses of the 
bill, for the whole progress of the debate 
had convinced bim that it was a wise rule 
and practice of the Louse which reserved 
the consideration of the separate clauses 
for Committee. Four-fifths of the present 
debate had turned on details, and not on 
the great question really before the House 
—whether any attempt should be made 
to improve the system of Irish registration, 
There were two alternatives before the 
House—either to attempt to reform the 
admitted evils of the present Irish regis- 
tration, or to postpone indefinitely, if not 
absolutely abandon the attempt, as sug- 
gested by her Majesty's Government, 
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He had a strong conviction that the deci- 
sion of the House to-night, would be in 
favour of the endeavour to cure admitted 
evils; and his reliance was not placed on 
the strength of party connexion, but upon 
that portion of the House who had proved 
by their absence on a former occasion their 
conscientious feeling that this attempt 
ought to be made, and he did hope that 
they would have the courage and firmness 
to resist the appeals which had been made 
to them to assist in revoking the decision 
to which the House had already come on 
this measure. ‘They had the example ol 
a noble Lord and the hon. Member for 
Halifax—men whose party prepossessions 
were decidedly in favour of the Govern- 
ment—who had been friendly to every 
liberal measure, and who, though they 


Adjourned 


declared they did not approve of many of 


the provisions of the bill, still expressed 
their readiness to consider the details in 
Committee. Now, be asked that portion 


of the House who had the acuteness to 
see through the fallacy by which it was 
attempted to pervert their judgment, and 
who had the courage to maintain what 
they felt was the truth, to vote for the 
proposition of his noble Friend, if they 
were not resolved and content to permit 


the Government indefinitely to postpone 
any remedy for the abuses of Irish regis- 
tration. He knew the motives of his 
noble Friend in proposing this measure. 
[Hear.} He knew that his noble lriend 
had been most unjustly assailed. It was 
not his belief only, but bis perfect assur- 
ance and conviction, that his noble Friend 
did not—[ Loud “ hears” stopped the right 
hon. Baronet in the midst of his sentence. | 
This constant interruption he © said 
does not disturb me, but it is exceedingly 
inconvenient. It does not disturb me, but 
it makes it difficult for me to be under- 
stood. He was stating when he was in- 
terrupted, that it was his perfect and inti- 
mate conviction that his noble Friend had 
been most unjustly assailed in regard to 
his conduct on this occasion. He knew, 
that his noble Friend never meditated any 
unfair restriction of the franchise; he 
knew that his noble Friend recognized, as 
he did, the principle that there ought to 
be every facility given for the establish- 
ment of the legitimate franchise, but that 
there ought also to be every obstruction 
given to the establishment of the corrupt 
and illegitimate franchise; and that in 
giving facilities for the establishment of 
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the legitimate franchise, the only check 
and control ought to be, that you should 
not open the door for fraud and deception 
in the atttainment of it. That was the 
principle ou which he was prepared to go 
into Committce on this bill, and that was 
the principle on which his noble Friend 
was prepared to go into Committee upon 
it. If you can show, said the right 
hon. Baronet, that restrictions on the 
franchise are proposed in the bill which 
can safely be dispensed with, my noble 
Friend has alicady intimated his readiness 
to consider them in detail in the Commit. 
tee. And is it not evident, that such is 
the proper course; is it not evident that 
this is the opinion of the majority of the 
House? What risk do you run by going 
into Committee? If you say that you are 
willing to prevent illegitimate voters en- 
joying the franchise, but that the objects 
of my noble Friend are different, do you 
think, supposing those suspicions to be 
just, that we have the power to carry out 
those objects? Then go into Committee, 
and depend upon it you have the power 
to place a curb upon any such intention 
which we may entertain, supposing, for the 
sake of argument, that your suspicions of 
our intentions are well-grounded. You 
object to annual registration and to an 
appeal to the judges; and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who has just sat down 
says, that these provisions show such 
antipathy to his nation, and such religious 
bigotry, that on that ground alone, he 
shall refuse to go into Committee. IT appeal 
again to that portion of the House to 
which | have before referred, whether this 
is a legitimate argument? If will prove 
that he who now infers so much of national 
antipathy and religious bigotry from these 
provisions so late ago as the year 1835, 
not only made no such conclusions, but 
showed no objection to announce his con- 
currence in those very principles when 
they happened to be proposed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Ia 1835, Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen brought in a bill to amend the 
Irish registration. That bill was thus 
described by the hon, and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin :— 

“] think there cannot be a greater error 
than to throw the appointment of the register- 
ing barristers into the hands of the judges, It 
would certainly be best to make the registra- 
tion for a year, and not to give the House of 
Commons the power of opening the registry. 
That will be put an end to by this bill, which 
gives a final appeal to the judges, and that 
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removes the possibillity of getting seats in the 
House by means of the false oaths of friends.” 

What, then, continued the right hon. 
Baronet, was the complaint in 1835? 
That committees of the House of Com- 
mons did not do justice, that they forgot 
the sacred obligation of their oaths, and 
set aside the rights of the electors of Ire- 
land. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
contended, in 1835, that it would be well 
to make the registration final, and to give 
an appeal to the judges. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman proceeded to say, that 
the bill would be especially beneficial, as 
it gave an appeal both wavs. ‘That was 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman’s opinion | 


in 1835, and yet now, when his (Sir R. 


Peel’s) noble Friend proposed in three of 


the leading enactments of his bill to pre- 
vent the committees of the House 
Commons from opening the registry, to 


of 
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not to admit that this system was inde. 
fensible, But if hon. Gentlemen thought 
that annual revision and annual adjudica- 
tion were not the proper remedies for 
these evils, still why should they not enter 
into Committee? As to the appeal to the 
judges, that question was an open one. 
If they felt that it was impolitic in the 
present state of things to throw more 
political functions upon the judges, and 
that there ought to be a separate court of 
appeal composed of persons devoted ex- 
clusively to adjudications upon the fran- 
chise, still why should they not enter into 
Committee ? If they were not satisfied to 
give the appeal to the judges, they might 
establish another tribunal; but do not let 
them, on pretences of this kind, establish 


this position, that the abuses of the Irish 


give an appeal to the judges, and to estab- | 


lish an annual revision, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman thought it decent, not 
to reject the bill, but to urge the House 
to refuseto go into Committee, because, as 
he said, he considered the measure preg- 
nant with national antipathy and religious 
bigotry. He knew that a difference was 
alleged to exist between this bill and that 
of 1835 with respect to annual registra- 
tion and revision. Did Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen reject with indignation that 
principle? All that he said was, that he 
wished that the votes should be good 
votes, but that if the House did come to 
the conclusion, that sufficient provision 
was made for securing that result by his 
bill, he would not stand against the opin- 
ion of the House. That was the manner 
in which Sir Michael O’Loghlen had 
spoken of the principle, not only of annual 
revision, but annual registration. With 
respect to the evils which the bill was 
intended to remedy, let the House remem- 
ber, that for years those evils had been in 
existence and been complained of; for 
years had the Government been attempt- 
ing to eradicate them. Every Gentleman 
who had spoken, had admitted that the 
present state of things was indefensible. 
As the debate had advanced, that it was 
so had become apparent. So strong was 
the impression which had been made on 
all the independent Members of the House 
of the abuses which existed, of the abuses 
of the qualification, and of the impossibility 
of removing fictitious votes from the 
segister, that it was impossible for them 











registration shall be permanently confirmed 
and supported. ‘The alternative, he said, 
was this—either to attempt now the re- 
moval of those abuses or to consent to its 
indefinite postponement. [er Majesty’s 
Government said, that they were about to 
bring in a bill. When did they say that ? 
In fact, the intention had been alluded to 
on the last occasion in rather indistinct 
and indefinite terms. The noble Lord was 
threatened with a schism in his party. 
He (Sir R. Peel) well remembered the 
day. ‘The noble Lord consequently threw 
out some general remarks upon the state 
of the registry, but he did not say, that he 
would make the registry to last for more 
than a year. That was what the noble 
Lord had thrown out last Session. The 
Government, therefore, had the whole of 
the recess to consider their bill, Of the 
correction of those abuses which the noble 
Lord last year considered so important, 
not a word was said at the commencement 
of the present Session. His noble Friend 
asked leave to bring in his bill; the noble 
Lord spoke in reply, and gave notice of 
his intended opposition to the bill, but 
never said a word as to the intention of the 
Government to bring in a bill to remedy 
those abuses. The second reading took 
place, and so strong was the opinion of 
the House in favour of amendment in the 
registration, that the second reading of the 
bill was carried by a majority of sixteen ; 
carried, too, by the absence of hon, men 
who could not be brought to sanction the 
principle that amendment should not take 
place. Then it was that the noble Lord 
found it convenient to give notice of a bill 
for amending the registration generally, and 
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then it was that the learned Gentleman gave 
his acknowledgments to the noble Lord for 
having afforded an excuse to Members in 
that House to vote against the proposition 
of his noble Friend. If gratitude were due 
to the noble Lord, not for his intention to 
reform the registration, but for his desire 
to afford an excuse for negativing reform, 
in that case the proposition could not 
have been an honest one. And now the 
reformation of the Irish abuses of 1egistra- 
tion was to be made contingent on the 
passing of an English bill; they were not 
to have the assimilation of the Irish prac- 
tice to England, but Ministers now found 
it convenient to propose that which would 
greatly assimilate the English practice to 
that of Ireland. He would entreat the 
House to recollect, if they adopted the 
bill of the noble Lord, and rejected the 
present bill, that abuses admitted by the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last, and by 
the noble Lord, must be continued for an 
indefinite period ; for the noble Lord did 
not say that he intended to propose a 
measure which would pass both Houses, 
but that his bill should embody the prin- 
ciples of the Government; not that he 
would propose such a bill as would pass 
through the House of Lords, but that he 
would send up such a bill as the Govern- 
ment approved of, perfectly regardless 
whether it passed the House of Lords, and 
if it were altered by the House of Lords, 
he would reject it in the House of Com- 
mons. But what became in the mean 
time of the Irish abuses of registration ? 
They continued indefinitely. The noble 
Lord said he would introduce an alteration 
in the franchise by a separate bill. One 
of the professed and hollow objections to 
the present bill of his noble Friend was, 
that he did not deal with the franchise. 
It was said there was a doubt about the 
franchise as to the construction of the be- 
neficial interest ; whether it was the value 
of the property to the tenant, or the value 
that it would Jet for to a solvent tenant 
above the existing rent which the occupier 
gave for it. His noble Friend did not 
attempt to solve that question; and one 
of the objections against his bill was that 
it made no attempt to settle the disputed 
question of franchise, but only dealt with 
the registration. The noble Lord contem- 
plated a bill for reforming the registration ; 
but that did not include the question of 
franchise. The noble Lord told him he 
meant to reserve the question of the fran- 
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chise for a separate bill. He thought the 
noble Lord pursued a proper course; but 
if the noble Lord were right in that course, 
was it possible for any man to admit that 
the non-dealing with the question of fran- 
chise was a fatal objection to the bill of 
his noble Friend, when it only professed 
to improve the registration. But these 
were hollow objections against the bill of 
his noble Friend. It was from the con- 
viction that an honest and persevering at- 
tempt would be made to reform the abuses 
in the registration that those recollections 
of national antipathy were conjured up, 
and that those hollow and frivolous objec- 
tions were adduced egainst the bill of his 
noble Friend. And when did the hon, 
and learned Gentleman, the Solicitor- 
general, expect that this bill would pass 
into a law ? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said :— 


“Tle would go on year after year sending 
up bills to the House of Lords, and remain 
perfectly indifferent as to the registration ;” he 
said ‘“‘he expected the Ilouse of Lords would 
reject them—that years would pass before the 
Llouse of Lords was sufliciently enlightened to 
adopt them; but the time would come when 
ultiinately the Ifouse of Lords would accede 
to the views of the House of Commons, and 
pass the Registration Bill.” 


And when would that be? By the cre- 


ation of new peers? No; but it would 
be when the present heirs apparent to the 
peerage who were now sitting in the House 
of Commons should have acceded to the 
peerage in consequence of the extinction 
of their more bigotted progenitors. He 
said :— 

“The present heirs apparent having seats 
in the House of Commons, being deeply im- 
bued with popular impressions, would at some 
future time get into the House of Lords, and 
would by the special course of reason intrade 
new feelings and principles into the House of 
Lords, and when that happy time should come, 
then, and not till then, would the noble Lord’s 
Registration Bill pass.” 


Just let them calculate the period when 
that would take place? And then, from 
the total number of heirs apparent that 
would succeed to the peerage, let them 
deduct all those heirs apparent that would 
not be imbued with popular impressions, 
and they would form some calculation as 
to when that period would be when they 
might depend on the House of Lords pass- 
ing the Registration Bill. In the mean 
time the Solicitor-general would be per- 
fectly happy in his position, He would 
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say, ‘I have not attempted practical legis- 
lation by the attempt to conciliate opposite 
opinions ; I will persevere in my opposition 
to this bill.” The next time it came on 
for consideration he had no doubt the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would have read 
it. But he would be perfectly content in 
the mean time to establish the independ- 
ence and integrity of his own character by 
steadily persevering in his own opinions, 
perfectly regardless of their adoption. But 
would the hon. and learned Gentleman 
just let him ask him what, in the meantime, 
would become of Irish registration? Just 
let him ask those hon. Gentlemen who were 
less encumbered by party recollections— 
he saw great alarm at that appeal, but still 
he must make it, and ask them whether 
they thought it fair and honest, after the 
universal admission there had been made, 
and necessarily made, in that House, of 
the existence of gross abuses in the regis- 
tration—whether they thought it decent 
after the House of Commons on the 
second reading of the bill had, by a con- 
siderable majority, so far adopted the prin- 
ciple as to refer it to a Committee—whe- 
ther they thought it fair and decent that 
the House of Commons should revoke 
that decision, and trust the amendment of 
Irish registration to a Government which 
had been making attempts to reform it— 
ineffectual attempts—for the last seven 
years, and which now avowed, that it was 
careless whether it could pass a practical 
measure, and would be perfectly content 
indefinitely to postpone this until the House 
of Lords should not only have acceded to 
measures for the amendment of the regis- 
tration, but should have adopted those 
alterations in the franchise to which they 
might think it desirable to agree. Tad 
they not heard it admitted that there 
were gross cases of the abuse of the suf- 
frage? That the same individual might 
take out an almost indefinite number of 
certificates; that those certificates held 
out the temptation to the fabrication of 
the franchise? Did they know the fact, 
that there were those cases of fabrication ? 
Did they know the fact, that notices al- 
most innumerable were served, not for the 
purpose of establishing the vote, but for 
the purpose of confounding inquiry ? Were 
they not aware of the evidence given be- 
fore the election committees, and of all the 
evidence, and all the admissions which 
had been stated? And was it right that 
they should abandon the attempt now to 
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reform the registration, and leave it in the 
hands of Government, which, it appeared, 
had taken possession of the question, not 
for the purpose of improvement, but of 
excluding improvement? His firm belief 
was, from the intention now announced 
by her Majesty’s Government, that another 
seven years would pass before there was 
a hope of improving the Irish registration, 
Now, let them compare the evils—the 
evil of indefinite potponement, with the 
risk which they ran by entering into com- 
mittee. Was it not evident that the 
sense of the House was in favour of the 
principle that facilities should be given 
to the registration of the real voter, but 
that obstructions should be thrown in the 
way of him who had no right to vote? I[f 
that were the case, what danger were they 
in if they went into Committee, if they 
were safe from anything contrary to that 
principle 2? What conclusions would be 
drawn if they revoked the vote they had 
formerly given ? The bill had been moved 
for after due notice; his noble Friend 
who introduced, it fully detailed its objects 
and provisions in his opening speech; the 
attendance of hon. Members in the House 
was full, and the consequence was, that 
there was the decision of a considerable 
majority—a majority of sixteen in favour 
of the principle of the bill. An obstacle 
of an unusual nature had since been inter- 
posed, and it had been asked to discuss 
the principle again, This had been done; 
the discussion had produced more admis- 
sions of the abuses of the existing system 
—more admission of the necessity of a 
reform of them, and yet it was said the 
result ought to be, that the House of 
Commons must retract its former decision, 
and repudiate further inquiry into the de- 
tails of the bill. He (Sir R. Peel) could 
not consider such a course of proceeding 
consistent with the honour and character 
of the House. Before he sat down, he 
must answer an appeal which had been 
made to him by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Vice-president of ‘the Board of Trade. 
He did not know whether the right hon, 
Gentleman was in his place, but the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the course of the dis- 
cussion on the second reading of the bill, 
appealed to him as the author of, or per- 
son who had introduced the Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill in 1829, and the mea- 
sures connected with it, and had asked 
whether he did not think there were por- 
tions of the present measure which would 
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be a violation of the compact which had 
been entered into on that occasion. The 
measure to which the right hon., the Vice- 
president of the Board of Trade, referred 
particularly, was the bill which established 
the 102. right of voting in Ireland, and 
annihilated the 40s. franchise. In that 
bill an appeal was given to the judge in 
favour of the 10/. elector rejected by the 
assistant-barrister, but there was not an 
appeal given against the admission of the 
voter. This was the compact which the 
right hon. Gentleman said had been 
violated. Now, he (Sir R. Peel) must 
say, that he had then heard, for the first 
time, that the regulation of the registra- 
tion in Ireland, in which abuses were ad- 
mitted to prevail, could be any violation 
of a sacred compact. The question now 
was, whether there were abuses—whether 
there was a tendency to abuses in the ex- 
isting system. If there be, then he could 
not think there was any thing so binding 
in the former obligations of the statute 10 
George 4th, as should prevent the appli- 
cation of a remedy for those abuses. But 
if he (Sir Robert Peel) had violated a 
compact there made, he had at least done 
so under very great authority; for he 
found two gentlemen, each high in the 
legal profession—each of the Roman Ca- 
tholic persuasion—each holding bigh offi- 
cial stations under her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—each specially bound to take care 
that Roman Catholic interests were not 
injuriously affected by a breach of the 
supposed compact—he found these two 
Gentlemen had in their measures intro- 
duced precisely the same clause in this 
respect as that which his noble Friend had 
introduced into the present bill. Me found 
Sir Michael O'Loughlin and Mr, Serjeant 
Woulfe had made the same proposition as 
his noble Friend.  [** Questzon.”] He 
was surely speaking to the question, An 
appeal had been made to him, as to whe- 
ther he thought faith had been kept with 
the Roman Catholics—that appeal had 
been made by a Roman Catholic gentle- 
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man, the Vice-president of the Board of 


Trade, and he should be charged with 
indecorum if he declined to answer it. He 
said, therefore, that if he had violated any 
compact with the Roman Catholic voters, 
he had at least the authority of two 
Roman Catholic lawyers of great eminence 
in their profession, and holding high situ- 
ations under the Government, for that 
violation, for in each of the bills which 
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had been introduced on the subject by 
those hon. and learned Gentlemen, the 
double appeal was admitted, and they 
both gave an appeal against the rejection, 
and an appeal against the admission of a 
voter, and the bill of Sir M. O'Loughlin 
gave the second appeal in these words :— 

“ If the registering barrister shall adjudge 
any claimant to be entitled to be registered, it 
shall be lawful for any person who had op- 
posed such registration, to appeal from such 
adjudication.” 

He thought, therefore, he proved the 
clause to be as much a violation of faith 
with the Roman Catholic voters as the 
clause which was contained in the bill of 
his noble Friend. But, in point of fact, 
this was a specimen of the frivolous ob- 
Could it for one 
moment be contended, that the regulation 
of the Irish registration would be a viola- 
tion of a bill for the removal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities? If such objections 
were to prevail, there would be an end to 
remedy any abuses, however flagrant. He 
contended, that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, held him to that compact, the right 
hon. Gentleman would admit that he had 
a right also to bind the right hon. Gentle- 
man by it. He would odmit, that the 
compact was not unilateral—-that the ob- 
ligation was not on one side only. If, 
therefore, the 10th George 4th, which 
abolished the 40s. and constituted the 10J. 
franchise, was a compact of so sacred a 
nature that it was impossible now to give 
an appeal against the admission of voters, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
at least admit, that the franchise fixed by 
that compact ought not to be interfered with. 
That franchise—the franchise so recog- 
nised by ten out of the twelve Irish Judges 
—was clearly defined to be a franchise 
which was determined by the sum a sol- 
vent tenant would give to an existing te- 
nant over and above the rent such existing 
tenant paid to his landlord. Consequently 
if he (Sir R. Peel) was to be bound as to 
the minor regulations of that statute, the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, and those with 
whom he acted, were equally bound by it 
as to the franchise. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman held him to the details of the act, 
he had no right to say there ought to be a 
new franchise. But he should never have 
thought of interposing such an objection 
to a proposition for the extension of the 
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franchise; he should never have thought 
of contending that Parliament could not 
alter the franchise established by the sta- 
tute 10th George 4th, and he only urged 
this point to show that hon. Members op- 
posite shrank from this bill—that they did 
not approach it with objections founded 
upon reason and justice, but with every 
frivolous objection that acuteness could 
discover. THe set aside entirely the whole 
argument as to the present limited fran- 
chise in Ireland. He should not enter 
into the comparison of the population with 
the number of electors in England and 
Ireland, for such considerations were 
wholly beside the present question. If hon. 
Members opposite thought the franchise 
in Ireland ought to be extended, let them 
submit a measure for that purpose. The 
subject was sufficiently important for a 
separate measure. ‘The noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, had set them 
the example of separating the question 
of the franchise from that of regis- 
tration, and it was no argument to 
say, because the Irish franchise was too 
limited, that, therefore, there should be 
no improvements made in the mode of re- 
gistration. If the franchise was too li- 
mited, let some hon. Member make a dis- 
tinct proposition for the extension of the 
suffrage: if it was thought there ought to 
be a 5/. franchise, let it be proposed in a 
separate bill; but let it not be urged as an 
argument against the correction of ad- 
mitted abuses in registration, that the 
franchise was too limited. Could any man 
seriously contend, that the proper way to 
amend the Irish franchise would be by per- 
mitting gross abuses in the registration 
system to continue? He should not dwell 
further upon the subject. He had pro- 
mised the House, that he would not enter 
into details, and he had kept that promise. 
He had endeavoured to show, that the 
House could not justly refuse to enter into 
the consideration of the bill in Committee. 
He had attempted to show, that in Com- 
mittee hon. Members opposite could pre- 
vent the adoption of any improper provi- 
sions, while on the other hand if they did 
not go into Committee, they had only the 
prospect of an indefinite postponement of 
an opportunity to amend and remedy the 
evils of the present system. The hon, Gen- 
tleman who had moved the adjournment 
upon the present motion had spoken of the 
necessity of showing kindness and forbear- 
ance towards Ireland. He not did mean to 
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contest the propriety of that suggestion, 
but this he must say, that it was the re- 
verse of kindness to encourage corruption, 
that it was not kindness to Ireland to per- 
mit the real bond fide voter to have his 
power in the state paralysed by the ad- 
mission on to the register of fraudulent 
and fictitious votes—he must say, that it 
was not true forbearance towards Ireland 
to forbear from the suppression of forgery 
and perjury, and that hon. Members op- 
posite would gain no credit in Ireland— 
no true credit with every sincere well- 
wisher to that country if they abdicated 
the proper functions vested in them to en- 
courage the legitimate franchise, and to 
discourage fraud in the vain hope of con- 
ciliating a false popularity. It had been 
said, that Ireland had been long kept out of 
political rights, and that she was now in 
possession of them. ‘Teach her then to 
estimate the value of those political pri- 
leges—to set a proper price on the real 
franchise; but let not the Legislature 
set her the example of encouraging cor- 
ruption through an unwillingness to 
incur the clamour and unpopularity so 
urgently attemped to be excited against 
the earnest attempt at reformation. 
In the present case the abuses were clear 
and admitted. They were admitted by 
every man who had spoken upon the 
question. The House was called upon, 
not to extirpate those abuses, lest in 
doing so it might seem to act harshly 
and unkindly toward Ireland, but in his 
opinion it would be both unkind and un- 
just not to endeavour to remedy abuses 
which were so glaring and obvious. No- 
thing could be more dishonest than to 
impute to those who aimed at the refor- 
mation of an admitted abuse the desire to 
curtail the franchise in Ireland, and to 
denounce the intentions of those who 
aimed at reformation because such refor- 
mation would be injurious to the interests 
of the opposite party. 

Viscount Morpeth said, that as the 
right hon, Baronet had begun by assuring 
the House that he would not trespass 
long upon their attention—an attention 
which was always most willingly conceded 
by the House to the right hou, Baronet— 
he trusted that he should not so far mis- 
calculate his own position as to trespass 
upon their time at so late an hour, and at 
the close of so protracted a debate. He 
should be less inclined to do so, as he had 
had abundant opportunities of fully stat- 
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ing his own views upon the subject, and 
intimating the course which he meant to 
pursue. He only rose for the purpose of 
looking at the question in a national and 
imperial point of view—a point which, in 
his opinion, had been but feebly and in- 
adequately contemplated by those who 
spoke upon the opposite side. The hon. 
Baronet who had just concluded, had come 
to the discussion late, coy, and reluctant. 
The right hon. Baronet last night ap- 
peared willing to let the debate come to a 
conclusion without favouring the House 
with his opinions upon the question, but 
it would appear to-night that the time 
had come when he could find no plausible 
pretext for longer leaving his ally aban- 
doned and deserted by one whose coun- 
sels and prudence were needed to support 
him in the perilous course which he had 
thought proper to pursue. As the war- 
fare continued, and the Tories were fierce- 
ly engaged in the fight, the right hon. 


Baronet conceived that it was time for the | 


Ulysses of the opposition benches to come 
to the relief and rescue of their Ajax. 
There was little doubt that the right hon. 
Baronet felt a natural conviction of the 
impropriety of the cause which had been 


adopted by his more hot and heady ally 
in plunging into the Hood, and dragging 
his party after him into the turbulent 


whirlpool of Irish politics. [Hear and 
interruption]. He could assure the House 
that his own feelings co-operated with it 
in the desire to shorten the discussion, 
but as one connected with the Irish Go- 
vernment, he felt he had a right to be 
heard upon this question. That right he 
would assert, and if it were now denied 
to him he would claim it for another 
evening. The noble mover of the bill 
and—though toa less extent—the right 
hon. Gentleman who had last addressed 
the House, had filled their speeches with 
references to what had been formerly said 
and done by persons on the Ministerial 
side of the House, and on those grounds 
had availed themselves of opportunities 
for indulging in no few taunts. Now the 
bill before the House, by the very show- 
ing of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and as 
illustrated by their own speeches, was a 
selection of all that was arbitrary, coer- 
cive, and disfranchising in every previous 
bill which had been brought in upon this 
subject. Every thing coercive was selected 
from old Irish bills here, from new Scotch 
bills there, and stringent English bills 
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elsewhere. It reminded him of the pain- 
ter who, wishing to draw a perfect picture 
of female loveliness, selected some par- 
ticular beauty from every contemporary 
perfection, only that the attempt was one 
of attempting, by the same means, to 
effect an opposite object, for the noble 
Lord stripped every contemporary mea- 
sure of every provision that was restrictive, 





disfranchising, and coercive, to form one 
}hideous whole. The right hon. Baronet 


}had more than once appealed, in the 


‘course of his speech, to those whom he 
| characterised as the independent Members 
| of the House, and had laboured with much 
| assiduity by scattering his chaff liberally, 
| to attract and catch a new species of game. 
| With this view the right hon. Baronet 
| contended that the vote then about to be 
;given should be considered purely as one 
'recorded in favour of the principle of 
| correcting admitted abuses in the registra- 
ition, and not as in favour of the bill 
before the House. Now to him (Lord 
| Morpeth) that seemed to be rather a novel 
| way of considering the bills which were 
laid upon the table. How would the 
same principle apply to bills for which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had not the 
same predilection which they had for the 
present bill? No one denied that intimi- 
dation was an evil, but would that be 
admitted by hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
a sufficient reason for permitting the in- 
troduction of a bill by the hon. Member 
for London, to establish vote by ballot? 
Would hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side argue that the bill ought to be brought 
in because the evil of intimidation was 
| admitted? Why it was no later than last 
week that the hon. Member for Liverpool, 
‘in reference to the Ludlow writ, said, 
‘“‘T will not defend the practices which 
ihave taken place in Ludlow. 1 will not 
‘deny the abuses which exist there, but at 
ithe same time I wili not sanction the 
‘mode by which you propose to remedy 
them.” The zeal against corruption just 
| now exhibited by the Gentlemen opposite 
‘reminded him of the loyal and convivial 
toast of the Jacobins of former times, 
who in their hours of festivity were ac- 
customed to give ‘‘The King—over the 
water.” The zeal which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite displayed against corruption was 
just now equally hot, but the corruption 
against which they so earnestly set them- 
selves up was “ corruption over the water.” 








He had observed, that during the debate, 
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some good humour had been excited when 
mention was made of the bill which his 
bon. and learned Friend, the Solicitor- 
general for Ireland, had announced his 
intention of introducing, and stress had 
been laid upon the circumstance that that 
bill had not yet been produced. Now, if 
it were not wrong to speak in that House 
precisely what one thought and felt, and 
which, if there were less of party spirit, 
they would all, he conceived, endeavou 
to do, he would say, however disadvanta- 
geous might be the admission, that he 
joined in lamenting that that bill had not 
yet been introduced. His hon. and learned 
Friend, however, had had that bill pre- 
pared for some time back, but had felt it 
so important to insure as much corre- 
spondence and analogy as might be attain- 
able with the bills which 
brought forward for England and Scot- 
land, that he had hitherto refrained from 
placing it upon the table of the House. 
Conscious of that delay, and admitting 
the defect of previous legislation upon the 
subject, he was averse to making profes- 
sions, but he would say, that he was un- 
affectedly anxious, that if a bill calculated 
to correct abuses of tlhe present system by 
preventing the fraudulent use of certiti- 
cates, and removing the names of all per- 
sons from the registry who might be dis- 
qualified by death or otherwise, should 


not be carried into a law in the course of 


the present Session, the fault should lie 
either with that or the other House of 
Parliament, but not with the Government, 
and he could assure the House, that in 
framing such a bill it should be the study 
of the Government so to frame it as to 
prevent as far as possible any unnecessary 
opposition from any party. But as to 
the suggestion, that no bill should be in- 
toduced which the Government were not 
sure would be passed by the House of 
Lords, he owned, if that were to be the 
case, it would put an end tothe hope of 
introducing any measure which should 
provide any liberal addition to the fran- 
chise, or any substantial facility to the re- 
gistration in Ireland. ven if his hon. 
and learned Friend were not prepared to 
introduce a bill, he (Lord Morpeth) con- 
fessed, that he would not purchase the 
advantages to be derived from the remo- 
val from the registry of a certain propor- 
tion of voters who might not be strictly 
qualifiedto be there, by the universal and 
formidable restrictions which the bill of 
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the noble Lord was calculated to raise up 
against the attainment of the franchise in 
Ireland. He would not enter into the 
distinctions, great and manifest as they 
were, which might be drawn between the 
bill of the noble Lord and former bills in- 
troduced by the Government. The right 
hon. Baronet had admitted, that the an- 
nual investigation of the claims formed 
a broad distinction. The bill of Sir M. 
O'Loughlin was confined to a revision of 
any new circumstances, and in the bill of 
Chief Baron Woulfe, the Government had 
seen reason to give up the plan of annual 
revision. He had, therefore, yet to learn 
upon what plea of consistency the Go- 
vernment were bound to assent to a pro- 
posal in the bill of the noble Lord, which 
they had seen reason to exclude from bills 
of theirown. The House had seen the 
universal disgust and reprobation with 
which the noble Lord’s bill had been re- 
ceived through the length and breadth of 
Ireland, and might, therefore, readily in- 
fer, that much risk would be incurred of 
exciting bad feeling, ill will, ferment, and 
agitation, amongst the easily excited 
people of that country, by allowing it to 
pass intoalaw. If in the present state 
of the public mind in Ireland respecting 
the limited state of the franchise as com- 
pared with that of England and Scotland, 
hon, Gentlemen opposite were prepared 
to limit it still further, and by encumber- 
ing it with new restrictions make it more 
difficult of access, and if they thought 
they could do so with safety to the desti- 
nies of this country, and to that union 
upon which they set so just and high a 
value, without questioning their motives, 
he must express his misgivings as to their 
statesmanlike qualities, or their fitness to 
govern. It was only in the course of last 
year that the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for ‘Tamworth, when he was 
about to receive the reins of Government, 
had admitted in the most emphatic man- 
ner, that Ireland would have formed his 
greatest difficulty, and even with the ad- 
dition of his more recent allies, that diffi- 
culty would not be diminished if he were 
prepared to avow and abit the policy of 
the present bill. The great argument in 
favour of this bill was, that it would dis- 
franchise corrupt and fraudulent voters, 
but that it would not operate against the 
honest and bond fide voter. Now, in his 
opinion, of all the hollow and vain so- 
phistries he had ever heard, this was the 
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hollowest. If all men were exactly what 
they should be—if the political parties 
had no tendency to thwart and embarrass 
each other—if landlords had no tendency 
to control and cajole—if their agents, 
witnesses, and valuators, made it a rigid 
practice to abstain from what they might 
think the wish of their employers, and if | 
assistant barristers and judges were abso- | 
lutely incapable of being influenced by | 
party predilections, then, he felt, that they 
could not safely leave the Irish consti- | 
tuency in all the meshes and checks which | 
the noble Lord proposed; even then he | 
should misgive, looking at the eleven- | 
headed form of notice, whether a qualtti- 
cation the most unexceptionable, and 
whether co-operation on the part of all) 
functionaries concerned, the most consi- | 
derate would convoy the unhappy claimant | 
out of the maze of intricacies in which | 
the skill of the noble Lord had involved | 
him. But he could not but apprehend, | 
that some link in the chain by which the | 
noble Lord proposed to effect his object 
might be found in some way or other to 
control and to restrain the exercise of the. 
franchise, and that occasionally agents 
and valuators, and even assistant_barristers 
and judges, might be actuated by party pre- 





judice. If that should happen to be tie | 


case, then not merely would the fraudulent 
and improper voter be disfranchised, but in 
his stead a host of honest and well-inten- 
tioned persons, perfectly qualified for the 
enjoyment of the franchise, would be effec- 
tually deterred from running the gauntlet 
through all those difficulties, costs, and 
embarrassments which would be created 
under the bill of the noble Lord, The. 
right hon. Baronet who had last addressed | 
the House had observed, that numbers | 
had nothing to do with the question be- 
fore the House, and he admitted, that 
numbers had no direct bearing upon the 
subject. But yet when he recollected 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
‘ork—when he considered that in that 
county, out of a population of 800,000, 
there would not be in this year more than 
2,000 voters, he much questioned whether 
there had been much encouragement given 
to fraudulent registration as had been | 
asserted, and whether the difficulties which | 
already existed had not tended to keep off | 
the registry those who were fairly entitled | 
to the franchise. He fully coneurred in 
the principle which had been laid down | 
by his noble Friend the Secretary for the | 
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Colonies, that the great object of the Le- 
gislature ought to be, to give every pos- 
sible facility for the attainment of all pub- 
lic and political rights, and that they 
ought to place no check upon the fair and 
legitimate exercise of the franchise. If 
they must choose between two evils, he 
must s:y, that for himself, he had rather 
that some unqualified persons should be 
placed upon the registry, than that any 
part of those who were perfectly qualified 
and entitled to the franchise should be 
kept off. They had limited the franchise 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
not to the least extent in Ireland, and he 
was not prepared to take any steps to en- 
large it, but he must say at the same time, 
that he was equally prepared to oppose 


| every attempt to contract it still further, 


or to render its attainment or its exercise 
more difficult than it was at present. it 
was, then, because he considered this bill 
calculated to fetter, obstruct, and dimin- 
ish the franchise—because he considered 
it had a tendency to keep out not the 
fraudulent and improper person alone, but 
to discourage also the worthy, well-inten- 
tioned, and qualified from claiming the 
franchise, because he considered its pro- 
visions calculated to keep up bitter and 
abiding agitation, and above all, because he 


‘ conceived that both in its principle and in 


itsdetailsit had one uniform tendency toob- 
struct, fetter, and avert the franchise, that 
he should give to this bill his most unqua- 
lified opposition. 

The House divided on the question of 
going into committee :—Ayes 301; Noes 
298 : Majority 3. 
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House in Committee. 

Mr. Hume: I hope it is not intended 
to go on with this bill to-night. 

Lord J. Russell wouid not consent to 
allow a single stage to be taken that night, 
He should oppose any such step at that 
Jate hour. 

Lord Stanley: At this late hour I cer- 
tainly do not think of taking any sub- 
stantive stage in the bill, but I trust that 
the noble Lord will not object to my mov- 
ing that the bill be read paragraph by 
paragraph, and that the preamble be 
postponed. 

Mr. Hume: I will not allow a single 
step to be taken, and I now move that the 
Chairman leave the chair, 

Lord J, Russell: 1 never saw any at- 
tempt made to proceed with a bill in Com- 
mittee on the same night in which a long 
and protracted debate terminated at a late 
hour. 

Lord Stanley: I do not wish to do 
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panything unusual. I do not attempt or 
wish to make any real progress in the bill. 
I hope, however, that the noble Lord will 
not support the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny, that the Chairman do 
now leave the chair, for such a motion, if 
carried, would put a stop to the bill alto- 
gether. Iam ready to let the Chairman 
report progress, and to ask leave to set 
again on Friday next, with the under- 
standing that nothing shall be done then, 
and for the purpose of giving me the op- 
portunity of considering between this day 
and that what time ought to be fixed for 
going on with the bill in Committee. 

Sir W. Somerville wished to know whe- 
ther the noble Lord was serious in at- 
tempting to force this bill through the 
Committee? The noble Lord must be 
aware, that with his measuring-cast ma- 
jority he had not the slightest chance of 
carrying this bill through the House. The 
noble Lord must be aware of the great 
excitement which this bill had created 
amongst the people of Ireland. The noble 
Lord must be aware that it was not a 
question in that House, whether that ex- 
citement was right or wrong. He be- 
lieved that it was right, the noble Lord 
might think it wrong, but even so, what 
use was there—he put the question dis- 
tinctly to the noble Lord—in keeping up 
that excitement on a bill which he must 
know he could not carry ? 

Lord J. Russell: 1 certainly think 
it better, that the Committee should 
adopt the course proposed by the noble 
Lord, as he merely wished to report pro- 
gress pro forma, and was prepared to 
state on Friday next on what day he in- 
tended to proceed further with the bill. 

House resumed. 

Chairman reported progress, Committee 
to sit again. 


Voters ( Ireland )—&c. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 21, 1840. 


MinutkEs.] Petitions presented. By Lord Monteagle, from 
several places, against Church Rates, the Opium Trade, 
and in favour of National Education.—By the Earl of 
Hardwicke, from Northficet, for an Alteration in the 
Duty on Foreign Fruit.—By the Earl of Aberdeen, from 
Greenock, and Dalhousie, against Intrusion of Ministers, 
—By the Duke of Argyle, from Glasgow, in favour of 
Emigration to Canada.—By the Earl of Breadalbane, 
from Rosshire, for an Alteration in the Church Patron- 
age (Scotland).—By the Marquess of Lansdowne, from 
Trowbridge, that Stock in Trade might not be Rated.— 
By the Bishop of Norwich, from Swaffham, that some 
measure might be taken to relieve the present state of 
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Anco Speayisu Lecion.| The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry said, he had to pre- 
sent a petition from an officer of the late 
Spanish Legion relative to the settlement 
of his claims on the Spanish Government. 
The noble Viscount opposite was pleased 
to say, when he (the Marquess of London- 
derry) moved before Easter for the corre- 
spondence with the Spanish Government 
on the subject of those claims, that a ne- 
gotiation was then in progress respecting 
them, and at a subsequent period, he had 
been 
still going on. Now, 
press inconveniently on her 
Government; but he felt it necessary to 
ask, in justice to the parties interested, 
if the noble Viscount would name a day 
on which he could state positively whether 
the negotiation were brought to a close 
or whether the noble Viscount would 
leave him to resort to the only course he 
could adopt—that of moving an address 
to her Majesty, praying that she would 
direct the case of thes: 
to be taken into consideration by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? The petition which 
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tion to which he objected, and on account 
of which it would be desirable to withdraw 
it, in order that it might be amended. 
His noble Friend must know that it never 
was the peaches of that House to receive 
pe titions that contained statements of any 
thing said by any noble Lord in his place. 

The Marquess of Londonderry was 
willing to withdraw the petition if the 
point were pressed; but the petitioner 
only stated that he had heard so and so— 


Anglo-Spanish Legzon. 


' that a general report prevailed that such 


informed that the negotiation was | 
he did not wish to | 
Majesty's | 


| was Clearly irregular, 


| 
| 


> | 
» unfortunate people 


an observation had been made, the men- 
tion of which did not appear to him to be 
incorrect. 

The Eail of Clarendon said, the petition 
and it certainly was 
not the first time the noble Marquess 
(though so far as he was concerned, the 


, noble Marquess was welcome to it) had 


read answers from petitions to speeches 
which he had made in that House. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, the 
noble Karl was disposed to make assertions 
which were not exactly correct. Could 


‘the noble Earl state the time when he (the 


he had to present was from the represen- | 


tative of James Cotter, 
the Spanish Legion. ‘Lhe petitioner stated 
commission was sitting to decide on the 
claims of the officers of the Legion, and 
that he had in consequence proceeded to 
London to substantiate his claim. ‘There 
he was kept for three months, separated 


from his family, far away from his busi- | to answer it. 
ness, and subjected to an enormous ex- | coms leted, 


pense before he procured his certificate. 
He therefore complained of the delay iv 
settling his claim, aud prayed that he 
might be reimbursed in the expenses to 
which he was put while he was unnecessa- 
rily detained in London. A noble Earl 
(Clarendon), the petitioner uuderstood, 
had stated, that the commission was pro- | 
ceeding in ‘the most satisfactory manner ; 
but, so far from the commission giving 
satisfaction, the petitioner said he would 
prove, if a committee of i inquiry were 
granted, that they had in several instances 
acted with cruelty and injustice. This 
was only ove of many petitions which he 
had received, in which the petitioners 
stated, thatso far from the conduct of the 
commission being satisfactory, it was di- 
rectly the reverse. 

The Duke of Richmond wished to point 


late an officer in | 


Marquess of Londonderry) had done that 
of which he was accused ? 
The Earl of Clarendon could not state 


|the precise day, but such, nevertheless, 
that he had heard by mere chance that a | 


| 
| 
| 


was the fact. 


Viscount Melbourne said, that with re- 


/spect to the question which the noble 


Marquess had put to him, he could an- 
swer it atonce. There was no necessity 
for him to give notice of a day on which 

The negotiations were not 
they were now proceeding, 


{and it therefore remained for the noble 


| Ma rquess to take whatsoever course he 


| 





thought fit. 

The Marquess of Londonderry was 
obliged to the noble Viscount for his 
courtesy, because it relieved him from a 
state of embarrassment with respect to the 
numerous parties who were interested in 
the settlement of those claims. He should, 
therefore give notice, that on the 4th of 
June he weal move an humble address 
to her Majesty, praying that her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions for the settlement of those claims. If 
the negotiations were not at that time 
brought to a close, he could postpone the 
motion; butif brought to a close prior to 
that, he trusted that the fact would be 
stated. 

The Duke of Richmond again objected 


out to his noble Friend a part of the peti- {to receiving the petition, on the ground 
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that it referred to what was said by a 
noble Lord in his place. It was well 
known that petitions containing such re- 
ferences were invariably withdrawn. He 
conceived it to be a good rule, and one 
that ought not on this occasion to be de- 

arted from. 

Petition withdrawn. 


French Claimants. 


Frencu CiaiMants.] 
hurst said, the petition which he rose to 
present, was connected in some degree 
with the administration of justice; and 
he called the particular attention of the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Trea- 
sury to it, because he was sure, that if the 
statements contained in the petition were 
verified, as he believed they could satis- 


factorily be, the noble Viscount would | 
see the propriety and justice of acceding | 
In the, 


to what the petitioner required. 


year 1818 or 1819, a convention was, 


entered into with the French Government 
by the noble Duke below him, by which 
a considerable sum of money was appro- 
priated to the discharge of claims made 
by British subjects on account of losses 
which they had sustained by confiscations 
during the revolutionary contest in 
France. Commissioners were appointed 


to investigate those claims ; and an Act of 
Parliament was passed, by which it was 
enacted that any of the claims not decided 
satisfactorily to the claimants by the com- 
missioners, might be brought by appeal 
before the Privy Council, provided those 
original claims were made within a cer- 


tain time. But certain of the claimants, 
from various circumstances, were not able 
to comply with that provision, and their 
applications were not made within the 
specified time. It turned out, however, 
that the sum paid was larger than what 
was necessary to meet the demands that 
were preferred ; and it was accordingly 
ordered by the Treasury, and was con- 
sidered as just, that the second class of 
petitioners, who were in the first in- 
stance late in their application, should be 
placed in the same situation as the first, 
and that they should, after investigation, 
receive compensation according to the 
extent of their losses. The Act of Par- 
liament, however, only applied to the 
first class, and some difficulty was found 
in extending the right of appeal to the 
second class, With that view an arrange- 
ment was made by the Treasury, that the 
right of appeal should be extended to the 
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second class claimants, but that they 
should bind themselves to the decision of 
the Privy Council. One of those claim- 
ants was the present petitioner, John 
Warr, or De Warr, the son of Patrick 
Warr, and he made a claim for the value 
of estates in Burgundy and Champagne. 
With respect to Burgundy, he rested his 
claim on the purchase of the estate by his 
father ; and with reference to Champagne, 
his claim was founded on the marriage of 
his mother with his father, the latter de- 
riving his title to the estate from his wife. 
Such were the circumstances of the case, 
The claim was considered by the commis- 
sioners, and was by them rejected. An 
appeal was then lodged before the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, who 
rescinded the decision of the commission- 
ers, and directed the commissioners to 
ascertain, by estimate, what was the 
amount of the claimant’s loss by the con- 
| fiscation of the estates in Burgundy and 
| Champagne, named in the award. No- 
thing could be more clear or concise than 
that decision and direction, It would 
|appear from it, that the commissioners 
had nothing more to do than to ascertain, 
in the manner of a writ of inquiry, what 
| the loss of the claimant was. In the mean 
| time, while these proceedings were taking 
' place, the commission was changed, and 
;a new set of commissioners were ap- 
pointed. The former commissioners de- 
‘cided in public, every body knew what 
they were doing, and an opportunity was 
given to all who were interested to inquire 
into their proceedings. But the new 
| commissioners took another course. They 
investigated in private, they decided in 
| private. None of the parties were heard 
|prior to the award. That award was 
'given in general terms, and those who 
| were interested could not tell on what 
| grounds it proceeded. They applied, 
therefore, to the commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury, requesting that the 
commissioners appointed to consider those 
claims might be called on to state the 
precise grounds of their award in this 
case. The Lords of the Treasury were 
satisfied with the justice and propriety of 
that application, and made an order on 
the commissioners, directing them to give 
the necessary explanation. It appeared, 
from the statement which was produced in 
consequence, that the commissioners had 
omitted to give compensation for a part 
of the Burgundy estates, and that they 
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had entirely omitted the estates in Cham- 
pagne. Now, the Judicial Committee of | 


the Privy Council had directed the com- | 


missioners to investigate and ascertain the | 
amount of loss sustained with respect to | 
both estates. The parties were heard be- | 
fore the commissioners, both with respect | 
to the omission of the loss on a part of 
the Burgundy estates, and as to the 
total omission of the loss with respect | 
to the Champagne estates. The com- | 
missioners held that, by the marriage | 
contract, the property in the Champagne 
estates was vested in the wife, and that| 
the children had no claim on it. The! 
contract of marriage was in consequence 
laid before M. Dupin by the party claim- 
ing for his opinion, and he decided, thai | 
under the marriage contract, the son had 
a just right to claim. ‘That was a matter | 
which, in point of fact, the Privy Council | 
appeared to have before decided. But, 
if that body had not done so, then it 
would appear that a question of law, and, 
a most important question too, the com-| 
missioners had taken upon themselves to 
decide. Under these circumstances it be- 
came a question whether the claimant} 
had a right again to appeal, and applica-| 
tion was made to the Privy Council. 
The Treasury did not allow that appeal, | 
but a minute was drawn up, which de- | 
clared the facts stated in the opinion of} 
the Privy Council. He (Lord Lyndhurst) 
did not object to the terms of that minute, | 
but on the part of the claimant he object- | 
ed to the course which had been taken ; | 
for the Treasury formed part of the Go- | 
vernment, and the Government was a) 
party to the subject-matter of the claim ; | 
the petitioner, therefore, contended he} 
had a right to state his own case, and be| 
heard by counsel upon it, before the Judi- | 
cial Committee of the Privy Council. The | 
minute proved to be useless, for the judi- | 
cial committee would not give an opinion 
upon an ex parte statement: however, | 
the Treasury persevered, and the judicial | 
committee refused to pronounce an opin- 
ion upon it. Under these circumstances, 
the petitioner required that this case 
should be submitted by way of appeal to 
the Privy Council; if not, he would suffer 
a grievous injustice and loss, as the fund 
was now in the course of distribution. 
The Treasury had, in fact, given, by its 
minute, judgment against itself, for in 
drawing up the case it was not left to the 
decision of the commissioners, but it was 
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directed that further inquiry should be 
made. ‘That being so, what course ought 
to be taken? Why, that course of pro- 
ceeding which was pointed out by the Act 
of Parliament, under which the petitioner 
had a right to appeal from the decision 
of the commissioners upon an important 
question of law, which ought to be sub- 
mitted for decision to the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. The peti- 
tioner stated, that he had taken the opin- 
ions of two eminent lawyers in France, 
and that opinions had been also taken 
from French lawyers on the part of the 
Government, and he had reason to believe 
those opinions all corresponded ; if so, 
therefore, it was but reasonable and just 
that he shouid have the benefit of those 
opinions; bat if they d.ffered, still he had 
the right to have a decision pronounced 
between them by the proper and fitting 
tribunal. Under these circumstances, he 
presented this petition, feeling very cer- 
tain that the noble Viscount at the head 
of the Treasury would direct whatever 
was proper to be done with respect to its 
prayer. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the petition 
related to a matter which had been heard 
before the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council, and that the petitioner had no 
legal right to ask that which by his peti- 
tion he prayed. It would be mere matter 
of favour and discretion to grant the 
prayer, and its concession would depend 
upon the nature of the claim and the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place upon it. 
The statute certainly gave a right of ap- 
peal to the Privy Council, provided the 
appeal was presented within three months 
after the adjudication of the commis- 
sioners. The adjudication complained of 
was made in 1835, so that five years had 
elapsed before the party thought himself 
entitled to try the matter before the Privy 
Council. But the information which his 
noble and learned Friend had received was 
in many respects inaccurate, and it dif- 
fered much from the information derived 
from official documents which had reached . 
him (the Lord Chancellor), His noble 
and learned Friend had correctly stated, 
that the claim was originally made in re- 
spect of two estates. To one of these 
estates, situate in Burgundy, the claimant 
had succeeded in right of his father, and 
with respect to which no question could 
now arise, as its value had been ascer- 
tained, and the party had been paid it 
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with interest. The other estate (in respect 
to which he also claimed compensation) 
was situate in Champagne, which was the 
property of the claimant’s mother, a 
French woman, who had married an Eng- 
lish subject. These two claims came be- 
fore the commissioners, who were under a 
misapprehension as to a matter of fact, 
for they had supposed the father of the 
claimant was not a British subject, and 
under that misapprehension they rejected 
both claims, on the ground that the pre- 
sent petitioner did not come within the 
provisions of the statute, by reason of his 
parents not having been British subjects. 
Upon this the case had come before the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council, 
and the decision of the Privy Council, 
which was reported and in print, turned 
simply on the point as to whether the 
commissioners had been mistaken upon 
the matter of fact as to whether the father 
was or was not a British subject, and, if so, 
whether the son was entitled toclaim com- 
pensation. The Privy Council never went 
into the question of title at all, and that 
appeared not only from the printed report 
of the case, but also from the certificate 
given to the Treasury by the learned per- 
sons who presided as to the grounds of 
their decision that the father was a Bri- 
tish subject. It was accordingly sent 
back to the commissioners, not, as it had 
been stated, to ascertain the value of the 
two estates, but to ascertain the loss the 
petitioner had sustained by the confisca- 
tion, and the commissioners were desired 
to examine the case de novo. The con- 
struction his noble und learned Friend 
had put upon the reference back was not 
the true construction of the decision of 
the Privy Council, who had merely ex- 
amined as to the matter of fact, and sent 
the claims back to the commissioners to 
ascertain what the claims were, and how 
far they were maintained, the terms of the 
reference being ‘to ascertain the amount 
of the petitioner’s loss in respect to the 
confiscation of the two estates.” The 
commissioners proceeded accordingly to 
revivw their decision as to the compensa- 
tion with respect to the Champagne es- 
tate, and they adhered to their decision, 
on the ground that the mother was solely 
entiled to that estate, and that there was 
no community of interest in it between the 
father and the mother, and they reported 
against that claim. With that decision 
the claimant was dissatisfied, and to a 
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certain extent he had reason to be so, and 
accordingly an opinion had been taken 
upon the marriage contract from M. Dupin, 
but the question whether the husband had 
an interest in the Champagne estate had 
not been put to that learned person, as his 
noble and learned Friend supposed. How- 
ever, the question was ultimately referred 
to the law officers of the Crown in this 
country, and they differed from the deci- 
sion of the commissioners, on the ground, 
that in their opinion, the husband having 
survived the wife nine months, had a life- 
interest in the estate, and that he being a 
British subject, the son who inherited was 
entitled to claim compensation to the ex- 
tent of the value of the life-interest of the 
father, 

Lord Lyndhurst: That is disputed. 
This .s the first intimation the petitioner 
has had of the nature of. that opinion of 
the law officers of the Crown; at least | 
am so instructed. 

The Lord Chancellor was certain his 
noble and Jearned Friend had not been 
instructed correctly as to that part of the 
case. Both his noble and learned Friend 
and himself had had experience enough in 
the discussion of private rights to know 
that it was not uncommon for the parties 
to tell those who advocated their interests 
all that was in their favour, but to keep 
back matters which made against them. 
It was better that the whole truth should 
be stated before a complaint was made. 
But, in fact, a further question had been 
put to the law officers of the Crown— 
namely, how far the son had an absolate 
and indefeasible interest in the Cham- 
pagne estates after the death of both 
parents. The law officers of the Crown 
reported their inability to answer that part 
of the case, and it was accordingly referred 
to M. Dupin and M. d’Est Ange, in 
France, and those learned individuals held 
that the son had not an absolute and inde- 
feasible right to that estate. Such being 
the case, he (the Lord Chancellor) was at 
a loss to know what question could now 
be referred to the Judicial Committee, ex- 
cept the opinion of the French lawyers, 
the accuracy of which would be all the 
Judicial Committee could have to decide. 
There had been a very long and protracted 
investigation of these claims, and no pains 
had’ been spared to come to a right con- 
clusion; and if the party could not im- 
pugn the opinions of the French lawyers, 
he could not be entitled to more compen- 
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his noble and learned Friend could have 
had recourse to the documents and opin- 
ions he (the Lord Chancellor) had seen, 
he would have found the claim of title to 
be such as he had stated it. 

Lord Lyndhurst remarked, that bis 
noble and learned Friend ou the Woolsack 
said the petitioner was too late in making 
the present application. Why, the moment 
the judgment was known to the petitioner, 
he ciaimed the right of appeal. He dif- 
fered from the opinion expressed by his 
noble and learned Friend, that this was a 
matter for the discretion of the ‘Treasury. 


The Act of Parliament gave the absolute | 


right of appeal, and what said the Treasury 
minute ? 
be placed by it in the same situation as if 
another act was passed. It was clear that 


the award of the commissioners was incor- | 


rect; it gave no compensation whatever 
for any part of the Champagne estate, 


committee of the Privy Council. 
and learned Friend had said the opinion 


of the law officers of the Crown had been } 


taken. But they were parties—they were 
the advocates for the Treasury before the 
commissioners. Was the petitioner, then, 


to be conclusively bound by the opinions of | 


the law officers of the Crown? The opin- 
ions of the French lawyers had never been 
submitted to the claimant, and he had a 
right to have those opinions referred to a 
court of appeal, in order that the court 
might exercise a judgment upon them. 
The Lord Chancellor said, that if the 


law officers of the Crown gave any opinion | 
| House he had watched, with a good deal 


at all, it was in favour of the petitioner. 


Those who had absolutely decided against | 


his claim were the two French lawyers 
whose names he had mentioned. 


Lord Lyndhurst said, that ought not to ; 
The courts of this coun- | 
try admitted the opinions of foreign law- | 
yers as matter of fact, and the opinions of | 


bind the party. 


one set of lawyers might in court be 


met by the opinions of another set, and the | 


British tribunal then decided between those 
Opinions. 
Petition to lie on the table. 


Jarl of Ripon said that 
he did not anticipate that any objection | 
would be made to the production of the | 
papers for which he was about to move, | our foreign affairs being settled than at that 
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sation thau he had already received. If ' 


Why, that the claimant should | 


| of the country ; 
it was entirely confined to the Burgundy | 
estate, and therefore the party had a right | 
to correct it by an appeal to the Judicial | 
His noble | 
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inasmuch as they had been laid before the 
other House of Parliament, and were only 
in continuation of some documents he had 
moved for in the course of last session; 
nevertheless, with their Lordships’ per- 
mission, he would take the liberty of mak- 
ing a few preliminary remarks upon the 
subject to which those papers referred. 
At the commencement of this session he 
called their Lordships’ attention to what 
appeared to him to be the very unsatisfac- 
tory, and, as he thought, alarming condi- 
tion, in which the finances of the country 
stood. It then appeared to him, that they 
were about to enter upon a course of finan- 
cial policy pregnant with danger to the 
best interests, if not the safety of the coun- 
try, and he, on that occasion, stated the 
various reasons that led him to that con- 
clusion. He showed that within the three 
last years there had been a very consider- 
able excess of expenditure over the income 
and that that expenditure 
had arisen from canses over which he did 
not think the Government had any con- 
trol, or for which the Government could 
be held responsible. Those causes were a 
state of things at home and abroad which 
compelled the executive goverument to call 
upon Parliament to make a large provision 
for the great establishments of the country. 
He stated that it appeared to him that, 
looking at the situation of the country, 
both at home and abroad, in its domestic 
and its foreign relations, there was no rea- 
son whatever to justify them in hoping that 
any change was likely to take place in that 
respect, and which would make it either 
safe to reduce the expenditure 
of the country. Since the time he took 
the liberty of stating those views to the 
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the course of those public 
he referred as having 


of vigilance, 
events to which 


| caused the unsatisfactory and critica! state 


of the country’s finances, and it would 
have given him real satisfaction if he could 
say that anything had occurred during the 
last three months, since he made those 
observations, which would justify bim in 
entertaining more sanguine views as to the 
possibility of curtailing the expenditure so 
as to bring it really within the regular in- 
come of the country. It might be true 


| that, in some respects, some of the causes 
of anxiety and uneasiness might be dimi- 
| nished. 


There might be now a greater 
| probability of some matters connected with 
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time. But it was not very apparent, and 
at all events it remained yet in doubt. Al- 
though it might be true as regarded the 
internal condition of this country, that it 
could not be said to be in some respects 
in that state of alarm and anxiety in which 
it was at that time, yet he thought it 
would be the height of imprudence for 
any body to advise that the military force 


which was last year increased in conse- | 
quence of the then state of the country, | 


should be diminished, merely because 
some of the most unpleasant symptoms 


which appeared in the early part of this | 


year had been partly removed. And cer- 
tainly, as regarded another portion of the 
United Kingdom, he could not see the 
smallest ground of hope that they could 
dispense with any measure of precaution 
that Parliament had thought it necessary 
to establish. There was a volcano there, 
which might now be in a state of repose, 
And so it was. But it wanted nothing 
but the signal from those who controlled 
agitation and governed treason in that 
country, it wanted nothing but the signal 
from them, and God knew how soon it 
might be given, to burst out and desolate 
that unfortunate part of the empire, and 


expose it to all those horrors belonging to 
that pestilent system of agitation which 
had prevailed there fora length of time. 
Looking at these objects as grounds for 
maintaining our establishments at their 
present height, he saw no reason whatever 
for entertaining the expectation of a di- 


minished expenditure. But since he first 
introduced the subject there had occurred 
another necessity for exertion on the part 
of this country, for which he for one, at 
least, was totally unprepared ; and that 
was the impending hostilities with China. 
He did not know, and no one knew, what 
was the nature of the operations intended 
to be adopted with respect to China. They 
knew nothing of the object to be obtained 
—nothing of the chance of their success. 
Regarding all these things they were en- 
tirely in the dark, and if he did not anti- 
cipate any necessity of great exertions in 
that quarter of the globe at the com- 
mencement of the Session, it was only to 
be ascribed to the language of her Ma- 
jesty’s speech from the Throne. Because, 
although the speech referred to the un- 
satisfactory state of our relations with 
China, and contained an assurance that 
her Majesty’s attention should be strictly 
applied to that important subject, yet 
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there was not one single word in that 
speech to lead any man to suppose that 
we were upon the verge of a war with that 
great empire, although at that very time 
her Majesty’s Ministers must have known 
(though they did not think proper to tell 
Parliament of it) that a war with China 
was most probable, because at that mo- 
ment must have been issued the ordin- 
ance connected with the government of 
India in relation to China. There was, 
therefore, at least the probability at that 
time that the result of those negotiations 
would be hostilities between the two 
countries. ‘Yo talk of China having the 
power to carry on a successful war with 
this country, would, doubtless, be held to 
be the height of absurdity, but there was 
a vis inertia belonging to that mighty 
empire which would make it exceedingly 
difficult for us, if only the Chinese would 
stand still, to impose upon them any terms 
whatever. Therefore nobody could tell, 
the most sanguine mind could not antici- 
pate any period at which those hostilities 
might terminate, or could pretend to de- 
fine the amount of the expense in which 
this country might be involved in conse- 
quence of them. It appeared to him, 
therefore, that the situation in which the 
country stood now, as regarded these 
matters, was precisely the same as at the 
commencement of the Session. There 
was precisely the same source of uneasi- 
ness and anxiety as existed when he for- 
merly addressed the House. He, there- 
fore, had watched with, he hoped no 
unreasonable impatience, but certainly 
with some anxiety, to ascertain the views 
which the Government might form, and 
take the opportunity of developing, as to 
the mode in which they proposed to meet 
the exigencies of the financial crisis in 
which the country was involved; and, in 
remarking upon this subject, he would 
take the liberty of stating, in the first 
instance, how the matter really stood— 
what was the actual condition of the 
country at this moment ; what the actual 
condition of its financial resources; and 
what were the exigencies which Parlia« 
ment was called upon to meet. It ap- 
peared, that in the year ending the Sth 
April 1838, the excess of expenditure over 
the income of the country was 1,428,0002., 
in the year ending the Sth of April 1839, 
the excess was 430,000/., and in the year 
ending the 5th of April 1840, it was 
1,457,000/.; the total excess of expendi- 
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ture over the income, during those three | 
years, being about 3,300,000/. 
rather a formidable deficiency to go on 
from year to year; but it became ten 
times more formidable, when it was looked | 
at in connexion with the estimated defi- | 
ciency of the present year. Because it 
appeared, from what had been stated, | 
that the estimated deficiency of the cur- | 
rent year ending April 1841, supposing, 
in the first instance, that no increase of 
taxation were to take place, would be not 
less than 2,337,0002., so that that sum | 
added to the pre-existing deficiency of | 
3,300,000/. would make a total dceticiency 
in the course of four years of not less than 
5,637,000/. Was it safe to go on in this | 
way? Embarrassments of every descrip- | 
tion would arise, unless some check were | 
placed upon a system at once so unwise 
and so dangerous. The matter stood | 
thus:—The expenditure of the present 
year was caiculated at 49,432,000/., ex- | 
ceeding ina great degree the actual ex- 
penditure of last year, and materially | 
exceeding that of many previous years. 
It appeared that the income did not 
amount to more than 46,700,000/.  Sup- 
posing the revenue to be the same as last 


year, the income would amount to some- 
what more than 47,000,000/.; but it was 
stated that, in consequence of certain 
negotiations that had been going on with 
France, it was necessary to calculate upon 
a diminution of the revenue for the en- | 


suing year of about 300,0002. Such 

being the probable result of the condi- | 
tions which the new treaty with France 
would impose upon the country, the esti- 
mated income of the present year, there- 
fore, being reduced to 46,700,000/. would 
leave a deficiency to be provided for of 
2,732,000/. He did not wish to say any- 
thing upon the subject of the possible 
terms of a commercial treaty of which he | 
knew nothing. It was, perhaps, not very 
difficult to guess upon what articles the 
reduction of duty would be made; but 
when the Government said it would cost 
300,00C/. to carry the treaty into effect, | 
he took it for granted that they had con- 
sidered not only the loss that would result 
from the reduction of the duty on the 
goods imported from France, but also 
how far that reduction upon French goods 
would tell upon the importation of similar | 
goods from other parts of the world. If | 
Ministers had only counted upon 300,0002. 
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; amount of 2,537,0002, 
| of 


| provided for. 


i was a vote of credit ? 
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nution of the duty on goods directly im- 
ported from France, he was afraid they 
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' would find that that sum would not mea- 
sure the whole amount of the loss they 


were likely to sustain. But he could not 
suppose that,in making their calculations, 
they had overlooked so important a point 
of consideration. It was obvious, that 
the Government had very clearly seen the 
necessity of endeavouring to meet this 
state of things by an effort to bring the 
income and expenditure of the country 
more near to each other. It was accord. 
ingly proposed to impose new taxes to the 
Sut the amount 
the estimated deficiency being 
2,732,000/., and the proposed new taxes 
amounting only to 2,337,0002, would 
still leave a sum of nearly 400,0002. un- 
And how was that to be 
By a vote of credit. And what 
Nothing but bor- 
rowing. It was a loan of some kind, to 
be obtained either by the issue of Exche- 
quer bills, or by raising money in the 
market. The country, therefore, was to 


met? 


| lay itself under the obligation of an addi- 
tional loan, notwithstanding the resolution 
| to impose additional taxes. 


It was said, 
that a portion of the expense which the 


| country would this vear have to meet was 


of a temporary nature ; and conspicuous 
amongst the items of this temporary ex- 


| penditure was 350,000/. for Canada, and 


150,0002. for prosecuting the war with 
China. It was contended, that it was not 
necessary to raise fresh taxes to meet an 
expenditure of this temporary character. 
If he (Lord Ripon), were perfectly satis- 
fied that this was a temporary expenditure, 
referable solely to the present year, he 
might be disposed to admit the truth and 
validity of the argument; but their Lord- 


ships would perceive, that if the difficulties 


in Canada and in China, should not this 
year be overcome, a state of things might 
continue in those countries which would 


render a similar expense necessary in the 


ensuing year, in which case another loan 
would be necessary; and thus, from year 


| to year, the country would be reduced to 
the wretched condition of raising loans— 
‘of aunually borrowing sums of money to 
meet the deficiency of the revenue in the 


excess of the expenditure over the income. 
He looked upon this, not only as highly 
inconvenient, but as exceedingly danger- 
ous. He feared that the winding up of 


as the loss likely to result from the dimi- | the financial year of 1841 would show 
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a deficit of not less than 8.50,000/., all of | completely avoided, if it were the policy of 
which must be obtained by the process of | the Government to maintain an habitual, 
borrowing —a process which would still! systematic surplus. Suppose, for instance, 
further increase the expenditure of the| that there was a surplus at the present 
country (because money could not be} moment of 2,000,0001., there would then 
borrowed without paying interest), and | be no necessity to borrow money to meet 
still further widen the difference between | the expenditure necessarily incurred in 
the income and the expenditure. Even| Canada and China. It was perfectly true, 
if he were satisfied that this was a tem-| that if the surplus were applied to meet 
porary expense, and that the country could | these sudden and unforeseen demands, it 
calculate upon its not being continued, } would not be possible to go on reducing 
he confessed he should still feel very uneasy | the debt; but then it was to be remem- 
at the state in which things would be) bered, that the debt would not be in- 
left ; because it appeared to him that the| creased; and when other countries saw 
principle upon which the Government had | that we had the power of making sudden 
determined that the finances of the coun- | exertions to protect our honour or defend 
try should stand in future, was that of a} our rights, without increasing the burthens 
deliberate rejection of any systematic plan | of the people, they would be less disposed 
for securing an habitual surplus. This} to offend the one or encroach upon the 
seemed obvious from the fact, that the} other, than they would be if they saw us 
taxes to be raised were just enough to| perpetually crippled and kept down by the 
meet the ordinary expenditure, but not} paltry and ill-advised policy, which ren- 
one farthing more. He thought that this] dered us incapable of making any exer- 
was a very unsatisfactory state of things; tions whatever without the immediate 
in which to leave the country—a state of| necessity of borrowing money. Again, 
things under which our power was likely | with a revenue so complicated as ours, it 
to be most materially crippled, and all our | might be very desirable, from time to time, 
relations, both at home and abroad, im- | to modify the high taxation which pressed 
paired. He knew that many persons were | upon the country, and to reduce it; but 
of a different opinion. He knew that | changes of this description must always be 
many persons thought it a useless thing to} accompanied with some uncertainty as to 
attempt to maintain a surplus. It was/ the result, and most probably with some 
said, that the money that might be devoted | temporary loss to the revenue. Under 
to the reduction of the debt by means of | such circumstances, how great must be 
a surplus would be infinitely more benefi- | the advantage of a surplus. He might 
cial to the community if left to “ fructify” | point to an instance which occurred 
in the people’s pocket. That wasa species | within his own experience, as an illustration 
of fructification which he (Lord Ripon) of the advantage derived from the prac- 
confessed he did not understand. It was| tice of maintaining an habitual surplus, 
a principle from which he totally differed, In the year 1823, there was a real sur- 
being satisfied that the finances of the, plus of a very considerable amount. A 
country could never be based upon aj question arose of infinite importance, as 
sound, safe, and wholesome footing unless, | regarded the well-being of Ireland, con- 
in time of peace, there was an habitual | nected with the revenue of the country. 
surplus. He did not say to what extent | The duty on spirits had been raised, from 
the principle of maintaining a surplus} time to time, during the war until it 
should be carried. People might differ} amounted to an enormous sum. But it 
upon that point; but that a surplus of} did not produce the amount of revenue 
some kind should be maintained appeared | that it might have done, because it gave 
to him to be indispensably necessary. He | rise to a most extended and most alarming 
begged their Lordships to consider for a} system of illicit distillation—a system pro- 
moment the consequence of not having a| ductive of the greatest possible evils, and 
surplus. If the income and expenditure | leading to the demoralization of whole 
of the country were to be kept upon an{ districts. The people all turned to smug- 
exact balance, it was clear that there| gling; and everybody knew that when 
could be no means whatever of meeting | men-were once habituated to a violation 
any sudden demand that might be made | of the law in one respect, they soon ceased 
upon the finances, without borrowing! to yield obedience to it in all other re- 
money. This inconvenience would be| spects. So it was inIreland. The whole 
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country was in a state of the greatest dis- 
order. He thought the most unjust, the 
most unconstitutional laws had become 
necessary to put down the tremendous 
evil that had arisen, ‘The army had been 
occupied, much to the detriment of its 
discipline, hunting all over the country in 
small detached bodies, not for a hidden 
enemy, but for concealed stills. As he 
had said, the whole country was in the 
utmost confusion ; and the state of things 
became absolutely intolerable. 
done? There was but one remedy. All| 
others had been tried, and had failed, and 
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What was | 


that remedy was a reduction of the duty | 


on spirits. It was reduced, he thought, 
one-half, entailing a possible loss upon the 
revenue of not Jess than 
though it certainly was not 
that the actual loss would be so great, be- 
cause, if the plan succeeded, the duty, 
instead of being paid upon a compara- 
tively small portion of the whiskey distilled 
in Ireland, would be paid upon the whole 
of it. 


the case was so strong, that it was requi- 
site to run the risk even of losing the whole | 


| 
| 


of the 800,000/. This he was enabled to 
do without difficulty and without danger, 
because he had a considerable surplus. | 
He maintained that it was an immense 
advantage to be enabled to carry into ex- 
ecution, without hesitation and without 
doubt, so great a change, without risk or 
danger of embarrassing or deranging the 
finances of the country. Suppose we had | 
a surplus now—suppose, instead of being in | 
the unfortunate predicament of having an 
excess of expenditure over our income, we 
had an actual surplus, in that case the Go- 
vernment mizht have carried into effect the 
project for the reduction of the postage, 
without imposing any new burden upon 
the country. If that reduction were to 
increase the comfort and happiness of in- 
dividuals, to promote the diffusion of 
knowledge, and he knew not what be- 
sides, what an advantage it would have 
been to have conferred all these benefits 
upon the public, without the necessity of 
imposing other taxes. Of all things in 
the world, he believed that nothing could 
be so unsatisfactory as the imposition of a 
new tax, as a substitute for one taken off. 
And why? Because those who benefitted 
by the repeal of a tax, very soon forgot 
the obligations they were under to the 
government who made the repeal; but 
those upon whom a new tax was imposed, 


But, at all events, the necessity of | 
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felt always pinched and screwed, and 
would never let the government alone 
until the burden was removed. The wis. 
dom or policy, therefore, of substituting 
one tax for another, he considered as very 
problematical. There was another point 
upon which the advantage of maintaining 
a surplus was, he thought, apparent. He 
referred now to the unfunded debt, and 
to Exchequer bills. Exchequer bills were 
a very Colive nient see urity to the persons 
who held them, and at the same time 
afforded a very convenient mode to the 
| Government of raising money. Perhaps 
in some respects they were too convenient, 
because the facility of obtaining money 
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| upon them, held out a great temptation 


800,0007. ; | 
anticipated | 





| the c 





to stretch a point or two in expenditure. 
It was for that very reason that he thought 
it of vital importance that we should 
always be able to have the Exchequer bills 
in hand—al ways have it in our power, by 
means of 1 surplus, to check, controul, 
and limit rn species of security. If 
there were no surplus, there was always 
the danger of being involved in very great 
inconveniences, and very great expenses 
with respect to KE xchequer bills. ‘This 
had occurred very lately. Last year 
4,000,000/, of Exchequer bills were 
funded ; but the effect of that funding 
was not to keep the Exchequer bills at a 
high premium and a low rate of interest ; 

on the contrary, the premium which be- 
fore had been 3/. or 4/. per cent., ulti- 
mately sunk to a discount ; and w hat was 
consequence ? Why, that the Go- 
vernment was compelled to raise the in- 
terest upon the Exchequer bills that stood 
out, in order to prevent their being paid 
into the revenue, and this led to an ex 
pense of 150,000/. If there had been a 
surplus, the Government would not have 
been compelled to resort to such a mea- 
sure, and an expenditure of somewhere 
about 180,000/. would have been saved 
to the country. He held that the pos- 
session of a certain surplus was the only 
means of preventing a perpetual derange- 
ment of our finances, and the only means 
of keeping them in a sound and healthy 
state. In respect also to the circulation 
of the country, he thought it highly desi- 
rable that the Government should strive 
to avoid the necessity of coming annually 
to Parliament in the manner it was now 
doing. Every Exchequer bill that was 
issued was, pro tanto, an extension of the 
circulation of the country, and an exten- 
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sion of a species of circulation over which 
trade and commerce had no influence. It 
might happen that the issue of Exchequer 
bills—which the necessities of the Govern- 
ment, in a fiscal point of view, might 
render imperative—would take place at 
the very moment, when in a commercial 
point of view, an increase of the circula- 
tion was the least desirable thing in the 
world. Hence would arise many difficul- 
ties of a most embarrassing nature. 
Taking all these things together, it ap- 
peared to him that it would be a most un- 
fortunate circumstance, if he were to un- 
derstand (he might be mistaken, and sin- 
cerely hoped he was), that the principle 
upon which the Government intended to 
administer the finances of the country was 
that of the rejection of a surplus as a part 
of the system. 
acted upon that principle, they would 
create much disappointment, and give rise 
to many difficulties of a most serious cha- 
racter. He was confident, that if Minis- 
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ters thought that satisfaction would be 
given to the country by adopting the prin- 
ciple of rejecting a surplus, in order to 
avoid what undoubtedly would be a pres- 
sure upon the people, namely, the imposi- 


tion of a further amount of taxation, in 
order to create a surplus; if they thought 
that by this means they could conciliate 
the nation, and procure for their measures 
a favourable reception, he was satisfied 
they would be extremely disappointed. 
If any emergency should arise which 
should compel them to come again for an 
additional loan, the country would not 
fail to condemn the unwise and impolitic 
course that they had pursued. Although 
they might raise the money that they now 
wanted, they might depend upon it, that 
if in the course of two or three years it 
should be necessary to call upon the pub- 
lic to make still further sacrifices, they 
would find it infinitely more difficult to 
obtain the money, than if they were to 
try to get it now, when it would be so 
much more advantageous to our finances, 
and therefore more satisfactory to all who 
looked not merely to their own interests, 
but to those of the country in general, 
The noble Lord concluded by moving for 
certain returns relating to the revenue. 
Viscount Melbourne said, his noble 
Friend seemed to admit that the state of 
affairs, both at home and abroad, was 
somewhat better than it was at the time 
that he called the attention of the House 
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to the condition of the finances at an 
early period of the Session. His noble 
Friend said, that there now appeared to 
be a probability that some of the ques- 
tions which at that time appeared to him 
to be menacing and threatening, and to 
be involved in great difficulty, would be 
settled without much further delay. His 
noble Friend admitted, that the state of 
affairs at home was more tranquil, and that 
even in that part of the empire which 
he likened to a volcano that only re- 
quired a signal to break out into a fright- 
ful irruption—it was difficult, perhaps, to 
imagine how a signal was to be given toa 
volcano, but even in that part of the em- 
pire his noble Friend admitted that there 
was a temporary calm; though he de- 
scribed it as one upon which the Govern- 
ment had no right to rely. He would 
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/not hazard any predictions, nor would he 


pass any praise or panegyric upon the 
present state of affairs. He would not 
say more than that which was obvious, 
plain, and manifest. He was always very 
much afraid of predictions: they were 
very apt to be falsified, and to be followed 
by events directly the contrary of them. 
But he thought that, even upon the show- 
ing of his noble Frieud, her Majesty's 
Government were entitled to thanks for 
the alteration and improvement that had 
already taken place, and that a well- 
founded hope of further improvement 
might be entertained, without expressing 
any very confident prediction upon the 
subject. But his noble Friend said, that 
matters had occurred abroad of which he 
was not aware at the commencement of 
the session, which had led to great diffi- 
culties and to great expenses, and to 
which he thought the attention of Parlia- 
ment was not properly called in her Ma- 
jesty’s speech. Now, if his noble Friend 
would consider the words of her Majesty’s 
speech, which he had quoted but partially, 
he would at once perceive that nothing 
could more distinctly point out the cir- 
cumstances which had taken place, and 
the measures that were likely to be adopted 
in consequence of them, than the terms 
in which the subject was referred to in 
the speech from the Throne. ‘These were 
the words :— 


“Events have happened in China which 
have occasioned an interruption of the com- 
mercial intercourse of my subjects with that 
country. Ihave given, and shall continue to 
give, the most serious attention to a matter so 
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deeply affecting the interests of my subjects, 
and the dignity of my Crown.” 

It was perfectly impossible, speaking 
with the usual reserve of speeches from 
the Throne, that the attention of Parlia- 
ment could have been more directly pointed | n 
to the subject, Parliament being, of course, 
aware of what had happened in that part 
of the world. Alluding to the excess of 
expenditure over income which had of late 
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years been growing up, his noble Friend | 


said, ‘‘ This is very alarming; it is impos- 
sible that such a state of things can go 
on; it is pregnant with danger, and calls 
for very great exertions on the part of the 
Government and the country.” It was 


for that very reason that Government | 
had adopted the measures that they had | 


adopted, for that very reason that they 
had proposed the measures that they had 
proposed. It was from a strong 
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sense | 
that the excess of expenditure over in | 
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Friend stated that the expenses which the 
Government considered of a temporary 
character only, were to be met by Exche- 
quer bills—by a vote of credit, which it 
was oe hgnees to deny was nothing more 

‘ less than asking for a loan. That 
was wantene true; but the Government, 
when it took this course, made a distinct 
statement, that, according to the best of 
its belief, these expenses would only be of 
a temporary and occasional nature, and 
ministers did not think that they would 
be justified in laying a permanent tax 
upon the country to meet expenses which 
they trusted would not continue another 
year. If these expenses should continue, 
if they should grow up toa larger amount, 
or if they should be succeeded by other 
expenses of a similar character—an event 
which, amidst the complicated interests 
of this country in every part of the world 
was but too like ly to occur—it would then 
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come, and the system of borrowing money | be for the Government to determine what 
every year could not be sustained with | course it would pursue to meet the diffi- 
honour and credit to the Government, | culty; but under the present circumstances 
nor with safety to the interests of the | ministers did not think that they would be 
country, that the Government had pro- | justitied in calling upon the country to 


posed the measures which they considered | 


load itself with a permanent burden for 


adequate to the circumstances in which | the purpose of meeting an expense which 


the country was placed. 


financial difficulties against which 


His noble Friend | they trusted would not continue beyond 
had stated very clearly the whole of the | the present year. 
the | 


But the great objection 
which his noble Friend made to the whole 


country had to contend, and had pointed | system in which ministers conducted the 
out some further defalcations in the re- | financial affairs of the country was, that 


venue, which he thought ought to be 
calculated upon. His noble Friend said, 


that it would be improper for him to go | 
into any consideration of the articles of a | 
treaty which was not yet concluded, and | 
of which he knew nothing; but he trusted | 


that due consideration had been given to 
all the matters to which the treaty related, 
and to all the circumstances 


quence of an alteration of the rate of duty 
on certain articles, greater than was at 
present expected. He believed that full 
and complete calculations had been made 
upon the subject, that all the circum- 
stances to which his noble Friend referred 
had been carefully taken into consider- 
ation, and that the loss that the revenue 
was likely to sustain had been placed at 
the highest probable sum. It was very 
possible, and he trusted it would turn out 
so, that the loss would not be so great as 
had been anticipated by the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
other House of Parliament. His noble 
VOL. LIV. {iia 


/ correctly and justly. 
which might | 
render the loss to the revenue, in conse- | 





| they did not proceed upon the principle 


of retaining or imposing such an amount 
of taxation as should secure a surplus of 
income over expenditure. This was a 
very great question in financial affairs, and 
a very difficult question, and one which it 
was of great importance should be decided 
The principle upon 
which the Government of this country 
acted for many years, was that of receiv- 
ing and maintaining a surplus. He did 
not remember in what year it was, that Mr. 
Huskisson moved a resolution in the House 
of Commons, to the effect, that there ought 
always to be a surplus of 5,000,0002. 
[The Earl of Ripon: 1819]. Well, the 
resolution was carried by a very large ma- 
jority. But great difficulties followed— 
great financial pressure—great pecuniary 
trouble spreading itself over the whole of 
the country. As these difficulties increas- 
ed, it was found to be quite impossible to 
maintain the principle of always providing 
a surplus; and it appeared to him to be a 
very difficult question whether it was wise 
R 
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to propose taxes for the purpose of creating 
and sustaining a surplus, or whether it 
was not better to impose no more taxes 
than were absolutely necessary to meet the 
expenditure of the country, and to leave 
the capital not required by the exigencies 
of the state, to fructify (using a term 
that had been much ridiculed, but not on 
that account the less apt) in the pockets of 
the people. That was a question of very 
considerable importance, and one upon 
which at different periods a great deal of 
political feeling had existed. His noble 
friend had passed many eulogiums upon 
the advantage of having a surplus. No 
doubt it was a great advantage to have 
more money than one wanted to spend, 
whether in public or private affairs. It 
did not require much eulogium to prove 
that. But in reality the question was a 
very serious one. ‘Taking all the elements 
of Government into consideration—taking 
the feelings of the people into account— 
looking to the circumstances in which the 
nation stood, and also to the politico-eco- 
nomical bearings of the subject, it did not 
appear to him to be a clear question whe- 
ther it would be wise or prudent to impose 
taxes upon the country for the sake of 
producing a surplus. At the same time, 
it was not a question upon which he would 
undertake or presume to give a decided 
opinion at present; but he said that, un- 
der the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, and in the present situation of the 
country, the measures that the Govern- 
ment had prepared appeared to him to be 
sufficient for the occasion, and the best 
that could be proposed. Of course, he 
had no objection to the production of the 
papers for which his noble Friend had 
moved. 

Lord Ashburton was understood to say 
that the doctrine of the noble Lord would 
encourage the idle in every part of the 
country to enjoy the present time without 
care for the future. 
to the declaration of almost every Minister 
who had directed the financial affairs of 
this country, they would find the same 
principle maintained throughout, that had 
been so clearly stated in the speech they 
had heard from his noble Friend. At the 
close of the American war, when the coun- 
try came out of a most unfortunate con- 
test with a deficiency of between five and 
six millions, what did Mr. Pitt recom- 
mend ? Not what would be recommended 
at the present day-—not the course of com- 
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mon and low popularity of reducing the 
taxation, and leaving the burden upon our 
children ; but he boldly met the difficulty, 
and immediately a sinking fund was cre- 
ated, which amounted to something like 
the same thing as a surplus revenue. 
Unless this country returned to that sound 
and honest principle—for there was no- 
thing but roguery and swindling in the 
opposite system—it would put itself ina 
position to be insulted by every nation in 
the world, and would find itself without 
means and resources. The principle laid 
down by Mr. Pitt was followed until late 
years by almost every statesman who had 
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If they looked back | 


‘occupied himself with the financial affairs 
| of the country. He would recommend the 
/ noble Viscount to read some of the speeches 
;of Mr. Huskisson on the subject. Mr. 
| Huskisson said, that it was absolutely im- 
possible that any country could be inde- 
pendent in her power and resources unless 
| the principle were observed of having some 
{amount beyond the ordinary expenditure. 
| A resolution passed in the House of Com- 


| mons, to the effect, that 


| « For the reduction of the national debt, and 
| to provide for future relief from part of the 
present burdens, it was necessary there should 
be a clear surplus of income beyond the expen- 
diture of not less than five millions, and witha 
| view to attain that important object it was 
| necessary to increase the income of the coun- 
| try by additional taxation.” 


| That was the resolution of the House of 
| Commons in 1819, and he had never heard 
|any one express any other feeling than 
that of extreme reluctance at not being 
‘able to act upon that principle. What 
'would happen to this country if it was 
icalled upon for any warlike exertion—and 


/no country, however pacific, can answer 


‘for what might come upon them from 
‘another nation? The consequence would 
ibe, that, to meet the expense of a war 
| requiring eight or ten millions of money, 
they must have recourse to one of two 
means—they must either borrow, or lay 
on taxation for the purpose. Suppose 
they went upon the principle of borrowing 
—and every minister would say that the 
necessity was merely temporary, and that 
peace would probably be proclaimed be- 
fore the following session. Well, borrow- 


ing was justifiable, provided the principle 
was laid down that there should be some 
surplus for a sinking fund which in a 
given number of years should extinguish 
the sum borrowed : 





that was a sound 
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principle. If they looked to other countries 
they would find that principle acknow- 
ledged by our children—if he might so 
call them—the Ainericans. They borrowed, 
but did not lay on any taxes on the people 
for carrying on their war. There was 
nothing more justifiable and sound in fi- 
nance than to borrow for such a purpose ; 
but it was not only not sound, but not 
honest, not to make provision for the 
gradual payment in time of peace. Now, 
the Americans did not owe one sixpence, 
and he doubted very much whether they 
would be caught by the notion of the 
money ‘ fructifying” in their pockets, and 
whether they would not continue to 


think, that their honour was concerned, in | 


paying off during peace the debts they | ment and of the country. He would con- 


had contracted in time of war. The 
noble Viscount had got China and Naples 
upon his hands, and there was a quarrel, 
about what he (Lord Ashburton) did not 
know, with Portugal. 
Viscount had the boundary question in 
America to settle. Any Minister for Fo- 


reign Affairs would be unfortunate in hav- | 


ing so many affairs of the kind upon his 
hands ; and if, with all the pacific disposi- 


tion of the noble Lord who at present | 


filled that ofhice, he found those difficul- 


ties grow upon him, it was only necessary | 
to remind their Lordships of the fallacy | 


of considering those events of unfrequent 
occurrence, The surplus, moreover, in- 
dependent of the objects for which the 
necessity had been pointed out, was ne- 
cessary to make provision for the ordinary 
fluctuations in the revenue which neces- 
sarily must occur; and Mr. Huskisson 
had said that, with a revenue of fifty mil- 
lions, it was necessary to be prepared for 
a fluctuation of ten per cent. He had too 
good an opinion of the honesty and com- 
mon sense of the English people to doubt 
their willingness to submit to any provi- 
sion which was necessary to secure the 
independence and honour of their country. 
With respect to the treaty with France, 
no one would see with greater pleasure 
than himself a commercial intercourse 
established between the two countries. If 
the project were entertained in a really 
good spirit on the part of the two coun- 
tries, he knew of nothing more likely to give 
gencral satisfaction; but the little expe- 
rience he had had, left him in considerable 
doubt whether anything effectual would 
be done. With regard to the Exchequer, 
it had been shown by his noble Friend, 
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Then, the noble | 
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that the effect of having no surplus with 
which the Exchequer bills in the market, 
which were too much for the circulation 
to carry, could be bought up, was they were 
saddled with an expense of 150,000/., while 
the money concerns of the country were 
deranged, because the Government had 
an unfunded debt more than the market 
could bear. If there were a surplus, all 
that confusion would be prevented, and 
the difficulties of Exchequer bills obviated. 
Questions of finance did not very often 
come before their Lordships, and thanks 
were due to his noble Friend for calling 
their attention to the subject. It was one 
of the most important considerations that 
could occupy the minds of the Govern- 


Church Extension. 


clude by asking the noble Lord if pro- 


vision for concluding the treaty with 


France would be made during the present 
Session ? 

Viscount Melbourne said, it was impos- 
sible to answer that question then. 


AAS = 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, May 21, 1840. 


Minutes.} Bills. Read a first time :—Customs, ele. Du- 
ties. —Read a second time:—Frivolous Suits; Rated In- 
habitants Evidence. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Sheil, Mr. Hume, Mr. Hind- 
ley, Mr. Wilbraham, Mr. E. J. Stanley, and others, from 
Dundee, Leicester, Tavistock, Nottingham, Chester, and 
various other places, against Church Extension.—By Mr. 
Acland, Mr. Egerton, Colonel Wood, Captain Polhill, 
and others, from Somersetshire, Cheshire, Brecon, Croy- 
don, Oxford, and various other places, for Church Exten- 
sion.—By Mr. E. Ellice, from Cupar, for Separation of 
Chureh and State.—By Mr. Buck, Mr. E. J. Stanley, Mr. 
Hume, and others, from Cheshire, Renfrew, and various 
other places, for a Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. 
Shaw, against the Flour Importation Bill.—By Viscount 
Powerscourt, from Bath, and its vicinity, that the House 
would take some measures for the Suppression of the 
National Association, Dublin. 


Cuurcu Extrension.] Sir R. H. Inglis 
said, that since he had entered the House 
he had received a communication which, 
he feared, left him no alternative but that 
of postponing the motion which he had 
placed on the paper for this evening. He 
begged to apologise to hon. Members on 
both sides of the House for the needless 
trouble which he had given them, and he 
deeply regretted, for the sake of the cause 
which he advocated, that any circum- 
stance should have arisen to prevent his 
bringing forward his motion. At the same 
time, the communication which he had 
received was of such a nature, and of so 
high - authority, that he thought it more 
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respectful to the House to bow to it at 
once rather than give the House the 
trouble of discussing its propriety. The 
communication was, that he must proceed 
by committee, and he was informed, that 
a notice was necessary before, upon such 
a subject, the House could go into Com- 
mittee. He could only, therefore, now 
give notice that he should, as soon as 
possible after Whitsuntide, call the atten- 
tion of the House to the same subject. 
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, The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
tended that the case made out by the 
petitioner was one of great hardship, and 
concluded by moving fur the appointment 
of a select committee to inquire into the 
allegations made. In consequence how- 
ever of an intimation which he had re- 
ceived, that the question might be set- 
jess. he should propose, that the further 
| consideration of this petition should be 
| postponed until Tuesday, when the right 





Mr. Hume thought, that the effect of | hon. the President of the Board of Trade 


leaving the question thus unsettled would 
be, to increase the agitation which already 
existed throughout the country upon this 
subject. 
was to prevent the hon. Baronet now 
moving that the House should go into 
Committee? Or, if it would be a more 
convenient course, he would submit the 
motion which he had on the paper as a 
substantive motion, and the hon. Baronet 
might make his motion by way of amend- 
ment. 

The Speaker said, that the course sug- 
gested would be as irregular as that ori- 
ginally intended to be taken by the hon, 
Baronet, the Member for Oxford Univer- 
sity. He was quite sure that the hon. 
Member must be aware of the necessity 


of a notice of any motion that the House | 


should resolve itself into a Committee 
upon this subject. 

Mr. Hume inquired whether it were 
impossible that any question respecting 
religion could be entered into without pre- 
vious notice. 


The Speaker said, that the Standing | 


Order of the House was, ‘‘ that this House 
shall not proceed on any motion for ad- 
dressing the Crown for any money to be 
issued, or expense incurred, without no- 


” 


Motion postponed. 


Beet-Root Sucar—Mr. Brapsnaw. } 


Mr. O’ Connell then rose to call the atten- : 


He begged to ask what there | 


would be present. 

| Debate adjourned, 

| Peririon of “fr. Roperts.]| Mr. F, 
| French rose to call the attention of the 
House to the petition of Mr. Roberts, 
which had been presented on the 3rd of 
April, and which related to a subject of 
much importance in an anatomical point 
of view. The petitioner had discovered an 
antiseptic process, by which animal sub- 
stances could be preserved from putrefac- 
tion, and to the value of that discovery 
some of the ablest surgeons and anatomical 
teachers in the metropolis had borne testi- 
mony. Those gentlemen, in a letter, which 
he held in his hand, stated that they were 
convinced, from what they had seen, that 
Mr. Roberts’s preparation was capable of 
| keeping in a fresh, moist, and inoffensive 
| state, the flesh of animals, and _ they 
| thought that it might become of important 
| use to surgeons and students of anatomy, 
and that it might be made to promote 
materially the objects of the Anatomy 
Bill. That letter was signed by Sir A. 
Cooper, Sir C. Brodie, Mr. Green, and 
other gentlemen of high standing in the 
medical profession. There was another 
letter, to the same effect from Dr. Somer- 
ville, who stated, that he owed it to 
'Mr. Roberts not less than to the medical 
profession, to bear his testimony to the 
merits of the process by which portions 
of the human body had been _pre- 





tion of the House to the subject of a pe- | served for a period exceeding six weeks. 
tition presented from Mr. Hercules Brad- | Those Gentlemen, and many others, had 
shaw, on the 7th May, complaining of expressed themselves in the most decided 
his having been subjected to a loss of | terms as to the merits of this discovery, 
16,000/., in consequence of his having | and they had suggested to Mr. Roberts, 
beer permitted to carry on the manufac- | that the hon. Member for Bridport, from 
ture of beet-root sugar in Ireland for two | his connexion with the Anatomy Bill, and 
years, at the expiration of which, a mea- from the influence which he possessed with 
sure was introduced affixing a heavy duty the Government, was the best person to 
on sugar so produced, without any inti- | whom he could apply in order to have the 
mation of the intention to impose such a/ process adopted generally in the anatomi- 
duty being previousty conveyed to him, , cal schools, and in a manner the best cal- 
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culated to remunerate the discoverer. Sir 
A. Cooper had accordingly given Mr. 
Roberts a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Warburton, and Mr. Warburton had, in 
consequence, offered to enter into negotia- 
tion with the Government on the subject. 
In his interview with that gentleman, Mr, 
Roberts was asked by Mr. Warburton 
what the value was which he put upon this 
discovery, and Mr. Roberts replied, that 
he would accept of 5,000J, for a licence to 
enable the whole schools of anatomy in 
the kingdom to make use of the process. 
Some time afterwards Mr. 
stated to Mr. Roberts, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to whom he 


had applied, could not give his atten- | 


tion to the matter, on account of the 
pressure of public business, till the end 
of the Session of 1836. About that period, 


however, the Chancellor left town sud- | 


denly to attend the British Association at 
Bristol, and from that place he proceeded 
toIreland. Dr. Birkbeck had also writ- 
ten to Mr. Rice upon the subject, but to 
that letter no answer had been received. 
About the 22nd of September, however, 
Mr. Warburton received a letter from Mr. 
Rice (now Lord Monteagle), enclosing a 
letter from the Home-ofiice, in which the 
receipt of Dr. Birkbeck’s application was 
acknowledged, and in which Lord John 
Russell admitted the importance and uti- 


lity of the process, but stated, that he did 


not feel himself warranted in recommend- 
ing that the Government should pay to 


Mr. Roberts the sum of 5,000/. for its use | 


in the anatomical schools. Now, before 
he proceeded further, he felt bound to say, 
that he had no charge to make against the 
Home-office, for the course which had 
been pursued by that department, had 
been perfectly straightforward. On hear- 
ing the contents of the letter which had 
been written by the direction of Lord John 


Russell, Mr. Roberts concluded, that the | 


negotiation with the Government was at 


an end, and he proposed, in consequence, | 
to enter personally into an arrangement | 


with the different anatomical schools, so 
as to enable them to make use of the pro- 
cess which he had discovered. Onstating 


his intention to do so to Mr. Warburton, | 


that gentleman said “ No. The letter 
received from Lord John Russell admits 
the value and importance of your disco- 
very, and as the letter is sent to me in- 
stead of Dr. Birkbeck, it is evident that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer wishes 
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the negotiation to be continued through 
me.” The hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Bridport, had however added, that it 
was necessary for Mr. Roberts to put him 
confidentially in possession of the secret 
of the process, when he would make some 
experiments to test its efficacy, and then 
report to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
upon the subject. With that request Mr. 
Roberts hesitated to comply, but the hou. 
Member for Bridport stated, that until he 
was made acquainted with the process he 
would not advance a step in the matter. 
However, on the recommendation of Sir 
George Sinclair, the Member for Caith- 
ness, Mr. Roberts at last consented to put 
Mr. Warburton in possession of the secret, 
} and as soon as he had done so, Mr. War- 
| burton communicated the fact to the Chan- 
| cellor of the Exchequer, but for two years 
'no report had been made. This was in 
| A pril, 1837, and he believed, that till the 
end of the year no experiment had been 
made as to the value of the process which 
had been submitted to the hon. Member. 
About the end of the year 1837, Mr. Ro- 
berts saw by advertisements in the public 
papers that two persons had taken out 
patents for processes similar to his own, 
and, becoming alarmed at the delay which 
had taken place in determining the merits 
of his own discovery, he applied once more 
| to Mr. Warburton upon the subject. ‘To 
that application the hon. Member for 
| Bridport had replied, that Mr. Roberts 
imight make himself perfectly easy, be- 
' cause, as the Government had directed 
him to make a report on the merits of his 
i discovery, Ministers would be obliged to 
remunerate him for disclosing the process, 
even should twenty patents for similar 
processes be taken out. Further time, 
however, elapsed without any communi- 
cation being made to Mr. Roberts, and 








| that gentleman, weary of the delay, again 


applied to Sir George Sinclair upon the 
subject. On the 2nd of February, 1538, 
Mr. Roberts received an answer to that 
application, in which Sir George Sinclair 
said, ‘© Mr. Warburton thinks so highly 
of your invention, that he is willing to re- 
commend that Government should pay 
you 1,000/. for revealing the process, and 
a further sum, say 2,000/. more, if on trial 
it should meet with general approbation 
and adoption.” Nothing, however, was 
done for a considerable time longer, and 
it was only on the 9th of April, 1838, 
that Mr. Roberts received a letter from 
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Mr. Warburton, in which was the fol- 
lowing passage ;—‘* I am sorry to inform 
you that I have received a letter from 
the Home-office, stating, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer having referred to 
that office the question of remunerating 
you for your discovery of a method of pre- 
serving animal substances fiom putrefac- 
tion, Lord J. Russell has declined recom- 
mending a grant of public money for that 
purpose.” Now, he would ask whether 
such proceedings would be tolerated in pri- 
vate life, and if they could not be justitied 
in private life how could they be justifiable 
in aGovernment? Wasit fair to ask this 
gentleman to disclose his secret, and to 
appoint a person to report upon the merits 
of his discovery, and yet, and after such 
delay as had taken place, to refuse him 
any remuneration for his invention? He 
thought this wasa case which called loudly 
for inquiry, and he hoped the House would 
consent to an investigation of the allega- 
tions contained in the petition. He should 


conclude by moving that a committee of 


Inquiry be appointed to inquire into the 
subject. 

Mr, Warburton thought it would have 
been only fair if the hon. Member who 
had brought forward this subject bad ap- 
plied to him in the first place, and before 
submitting this motion to the Flouse. 
Had he done so, the hon. Gentleman 
would have received the fuliest explana- 
tion of all the circumstances to which he 
had adverted; but, as he had thought 
proper to pursue a different course, and 
without any intimation had made a state- 
ment on the subject to the House, he felt 
he had some cause to complain of the 
manner in which he had been treated. 
Mr. Roberts had come to him and had 
shown him letters from some of the most 
respectable members of the medical pro- 
fession in favour of his discovery, aud had 
asked him to bring his invention under 
the notice of the Government. To that 
request he had replied, that he was no 
judge of the merits of the process, but 
that the great question to be considered 
was, in his opinion, whether it was econo- 
mical and easy in its application. He 
had also stated to Mr. Roberts, that he 
was willing to sce the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer upon the subject, and he had 
said he would recommend the Chancellor 
to make him a small grant in the first 
place, and a larger one afterwards should 
the discovery prove effectual, While, 
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however, the matter was under the consi- 
deration of the Chancellor, information of 
this kind reached his ears. In the minutes 
of the Anatomical Association he found it 
stated on the 12th of March, 1837 :— 


“ Dr. Somerville mentioned at a meeting of 
the committee, that Mr, Roberts had ex- 
pressed his determination, unless the go- 
vernors advised the use of his antiseptic fluid, 
to obstruct the distribution of bodies to the 
anatomical schools.” 


On obtaining information, the next 
time Mr. Roberts called upon him he told 
him he could have nothing further to do 
with the process, and had wished him 
good morning. Sir George Sinclair had, 
however, prevailed upon him to overlook 
this offence, great as he considered it to 
be, and at the request of that hon. Ba- 
ronet he consented to ge to the Chan- 
cellor again. [e, however, told Mr. Ro- 
berts that he would not again sce the 
Chancellor unless he was made acquaint- 
ed confidentially with the nature of the 
process, in order that he might be more 
fully able to judge of its merits. In con- 
sequence of that determination Mr. Ro- 
berts had disclosed the secret of the pro- 
cess to Sir George Sinclair and to himself, 
and after making some experiments, he 
had made a new recommendation to the 
Chancellor of the :xchequer in favour of 
Mr. Roberts. He begged distinctly to be 
understood, however, that there had been 
no contract, and merely a recommenda- 
tion. When he had made his report, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred 
the matter to the Home-otlice, and Lord 
John Russell declined to make any grant 
of the public money to Mr. Roberts, Ia 
1838, Mr. Roberts proceeded to carry 
his threat into effect, upon his application 
having been rejected by the Home-office. 
He distributed written papers at all the 
workhouses in London, and endeavoured 
io excite a prejudice in the public mind. 
Was this a man who could put in a claim 
to a reward out of the public money ? 

Mr. Hawes said, that in answer to an 
application from Mr. Roberts, he referred 
that gentleman to a committee of Inquiry 
which was then sitting at the House of 
Commons. Before that committee, how- 
ever, Mr. Roberts never chose to appear. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that if this 
were really a valuable discovery, as from 
its nature it was not entitled to receive a 
patent, the individual was entitled to some 
remuneration at the hands of the public, 
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Mr. F. Maule was of opinion that 
there should be the greatest delicacy on 
the part of Government in treating ap- 
plications of this nature, when great dis- 
coveries often turned out to be great 
failures. He was happy to state, that the 
Anatomy Act had been completely suc- 
cessful, and that not a single case of 
what was termed ‘ resurrection” now 
occurred. 

Motion 
out. 


Importation of 


withdrawn. House counted 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 22, 1840. 


MinuTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rosebery, 
from the Presbytery of Edinburgh, against Intrusion.— 


By Lord Saltoun, from various places in Seotland, for | 


the same purpose.—By the Earl of Radnor, from Leeds, 
Liverpool, and other places, against Church Extension.— 

By the Earl of Eldon, from Yorkshire, against any Al- 
teration of the Corn-laws. — By the Earl of Radnor, from 
Yorkshire, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By the 
Bishop of Ripon, from Yorkshire, for Church Extension. 


—By the Duke of Richmond, from the Growers of Fruit | 


around the Metropolis, complaining of the Foreign Fruit 
Duty. 


Moentcipart Corporations (IRELAND). | | 


The Eari of Roden presented petitions from 
a number of members of different guilds, 
constituting the corporation of the city of 
Dublin, against the Irish Corporation Re- 
form Bill. The noble Earl said, that hav- 
ing been prevented from being present 
when this bill was recently before their 
Lordships, and as, perhaps, he should not 
be able to attend when the measure would 
be next discussed, he should take the pre- 
sent opportunity of again, as he had for- 
merly done, warning their Lordships 
against the bill which was now on their 
table. Connected with Ireland, and know- 
ing the state of feeling which prevailed in 
that country, he would say decidedly that 
this bill was not called for, except by those 
whose object was agitation, and whose de- 
sire it was to overthrow and destroy the 
Protestant institutions of the country. If 
the bill, which the noble Viscount had 
postponed for very good reasons, had come 
on, as was originally intended, to-night, he 
certainly should have felt it to be his duty, 
to take the sense of the House on the 
principle of the measure. Their Lordships 
had heard counsel at the Bar against this 
most important bill, and he thought that 
the corporation of Dublin, in their mode of 
Opposition, had acted most honestly 
most wisely—honestly, because they had 
shown their deep anxiety to protect their 


and 
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undoubted rights, interests, and privileges ; 
and wisely in choosing for their advocates 
those gentlemen who had appeared at their 
Lordships’ bar. One of those Gentlemen 
was selected from the Irish bar, and he was 
sure that the impression made by his speech 
could not easily be forgotten by those who 
heard it delivered. He would advise those 
who had not heard it, te read and study 
the substance of that address, which, he 
believed, had been printed. The corpora- 
tion were wise in selecting such an advo 
cate, because he was a man of high charac- 
ter in his private station, and much 
esteemed by all who knew him; and the 
j speech which he had made on this subject 
showed that he was a man of talent, and 
| worthy of undertaking the important duty 
| which had been intrusted to him by the 
}corporation of Dublin. Of the bill then 
before their Lordships he would say, whe- 
ther it were passed as it now lay on their 
Lordships’ table, or amended, and made to 
take the form of the last bill on this subject, 
that it was calculated to bring ruin on Ire- 
jland, to create discord in every town 
| throughout the country, and to produce an 
incalculable increase of wretchedness and 
|misery. He, therefore, felt, that he should 
| be guilty of a gross dereliction of the duty 
| which he owed to the great mass of the 
| gentry of Ireland, if he did not raise his 
| veice against this pernicious measure, and 
{now take the only opportunity of which, 
| perhaps, he could avail himself, to call on 
their Lordships to pause before they 
passed a bill that must inevitably bring 
{misery and distress on Ireland. The 
| petition which he now presented came 
j}from men of humble station in life, but 
; they were not, therefore, the less worthy 
of being heard, when they came forward 
in defence of those rights and privileges 
of which they were about to be deprived, 
without any act being alleged against 
them, that could justify so severe a visita- 
tion. 
Petitions laid on the Table. 


Foreign Fruit. 





| 
| 


IMportation oF Foreicn Frvir. J 
The Duke of Richmond presented a peti- 
tion from a numerous body of market- 
gardeners who supply the London market 
with fruit and vegetables, complaining of 
the great injury which they sustain in con- 
sequence of the low rate of duty imposed 
on the importation of fresh foreiga fruit. 
When his noble Friend, at the head of 
the Government, was formerly applied to 
on this subject, he said, that he would take 
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the matter into consideration. But, taking 
the subject into consideration, and granting 
relief to those who suffered from the exist- 
ing state of the law were two very different 
things. The present low or nominal duty 
on the importation of foreign fruit, oper- 
ated very injuriously with respect to those 
agricultural labourers who had small gar- 
dens attached to their cottages, from which 
they formerly derived much benefit. They 
felt that, by the reduction of the duty on 
foreign fruit, the Legislature had committed 
an act of injustice towards them. They 
naturally enough said, “ You will not take 
off the protection granted to the farmers 
and landowners, and why should you not 
also protect us, the agricultural labourers ?” 
Those persons, he contended, had an un- 
doubted claim on the Government for pro- 
tection, and he hoped that her Majesty’s 
Ministers would take the statements con- 
tained in the petition, which was most 
numerously and respectably signed, into 
their serious consideration. 

The Earl of Winchilsea thought that 
this was a subject of very great importance ; 
and, therefore, he should say a few words 
in support of the prayer of the petition, 
which was well worthy the consideration 
of her Majesty’s Ministers. The present 
stste of the law with respect to the im- 
portation of foreign fruit inflicted on the 
labouring class —on the poorer class—a 
very severe injury, and ought to be 
amended. He hoped, therefore, that his 
noble Friend would bring the subject dis- 
tinctly before their Lordships. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


On the motion of 


Insane Prisoners. } 
the Marquess of Normanby, the House 
went into Committee on the Insane Prison- 


ers’ Bill. In Committee, the noble Lord 
said, he had a few amendments to propose, 
which should be printed, and could be taken 
into consideration hereafter. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he objected 
to some of the provisions of the bill. He 
could not consent that those insane prison- 
ers should be supported out of the rates. 
Under the Poor-law Bill, a father, who 
happened to have property, and whose 
child was in the workhouse, was obliged to 
allow something for its maintenance. 
Now, the parents of some of these insane 
prisoners might possess property, and he 
could not see why they should not be sup- 
ported by them in like manner. Indeed, 
he could not see why a part of the expense 
should not be defrayed out of the consoli- 
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dated fund ; because, in many cases, where 
persons were acquitted on the ground of 
insanity, they were supported by the Go- 
vernment. It might be said, that a clause 
authorizing such a charge on the consoli- 
dated fund, could not be introduced in 
that House ; but he supposed that his no- 
ble Friend had sufficient influence to have 
such a clause introduced elsewhere. It 
would be better to have the clauses printed 
and then for the bill to come on for consi- 
deration on a future day. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, that 
the present bill did not contain anything 
either of novelty or difficulty: its only 
new provisions went to extend the powers 
of having lunatics transferred to lunatic 
asylums which already existed. He was 
not prepared to alter the bill in the way 
proposed by his noble Friend, in respect of 
charging upon the consolidated fund, the 
maintenance of persons under sentence of 
transportation who became insane. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported with amendments. 


Cnurcnu Extrnsion—Mertuyr Typ- 
vit.z] The Bishop of L/andaff’ presented 
a petition from the inhabitants of the pa- 
rish of Merthyr Tydvil, where the iron 
works were more extensive than in any 
part of the country. In consequence of the 
enormous population that had sprung up of 
late years in that parish, which within 
the memory of man, was a rural parish, 
with not more than 1,000 inhabitants, the 
want of church accommodation was most 
seriously felt. Even since the commence- 
ment of the present century the popula- 
tion had increased from 4,000 to between 
40,000 and 50,000, but no _ increased 
church accommodation had accompanied 
this increase of the people. Perhaps, the 
blame might be considered partly to rest 
upon those parties who had been the cause 
of increasing the population of the parish 
by bringing persons from all parts of the 
country to labour for their benefit. Still 
that would not acquit the Legislature if it 
neglected the duty which the existence of 
this state of things imposed upon it. If 
there was no legal mode of compelling the 
proprietors of the iron works at Merthyr 
Tydvil to supply a remedy for the evil 
that had arisen, it became the duty of 
the Legislature to take the subject into 
consideration, and endeavour (as_ the 
petitioners prayed) to devise some remedy 
for the evil complained of. The petition 
was signed by 1,750 persons, and they 
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stated that, for the accommodation of so 
enormous a population as between 40,000 
and 50,000, there was only a single church, 
which would contain no more than 1,200 
persons. This statement applied strictly 
to the parish of Merthyr Tydvil. There 
was a member of the parish, now separated 
from it, containing about 1,200 inha- 
bitants, in which there was also a church ; 
still it was so small, that it would accom- 
modate only 800 people. The sum 
of the case, therefore, was, that while there 
was only church room for 2,000 persons, 
there were nearly 50,000 persons for 
whom it ought to be provided. ‘Ten years 
ago he had devoted his attention to this 
subject, and endeavoured to obtain some 
remedy by making an appeal to the owners 
of a building that had formerly been devoted 
to religious uses, but had since become de- 
secrated, to allow it to be restored to its 
original purpose ; but he received so decided 
a repulse, although couched in courteous 
terms, that he gave up the attempt to 
obtain a remedy from that quarter. The 


history of the origin of parish churches was 
so well known, that he need not trouble 
their Lordships with going into the subject ; 
but he wished to show, by the closest ana- 
logy to the principle involved in the origin 


and rise of parish churches, that there was 
the most justifiable grounds for asserting 
this claim upon the property of those rich 
men who owned the soil in that populous 
district. It was well known that parish 
churches were built, in general, by the 
lords of the manor, who were the proprietors 
of the land, for the use of their humbler 
dependants; and that the churches were 
endowed by them by the setting apart of a 
portion of the produce of the land for the 
maintenance of the church, and the decent 
provision of the clergy. If this principle 
were good, and a portion of the produce of 
land above the soil were justly appropriated 
to the religious uses of the people, then he 
considered there was a strong and impera- 
tive claim upon those who were the owners 


of the wealth lying beneath the surface, | 


which ought to be made equally available 
for the same purposes. The spot on which 
the petitioners were now settled was, during 
the last generation, a perfect solitude. Its 
present inhabitants had been brought there 
to work for the benefit of those who, by 
the labour of those persons, had become the 
owners of enormous wealth; and he con- 
sidered the obligation of proyiding church- 
accommodation for the people chiefly lay on 
those who had been enriched by their la- 
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bour. He did not believe, that all the indi- 
viduals to whom he alluded were insensible 
to this obligation, but there were difficulties 
in the way. Companies had been formed, 
and some of the parties objected to the 
application of the common funds for such a 
purpose, saying that it was not legal. That 
doctrine might be true, nor could he say 
what legal measure could be adopted to 
meet this admitted evil. But it was a sub- 
ject that he wished to be fairly submitted 
to the consideration of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, who, of course, had the welfare 
and improvement of all parts of the country 
at heart. Events had recently occurred in 
that very neighbourhood which must have 
forced upon the attention of the Govern. 
ment the absolute necessity of improving 
the moral character of the people. Still he 
would not put this great question of main- 
taining a religious establishment upon the 
mere ground of forming a good police. 
There was a higher ground upon which he 
would place it, and one which all their 
Lordships would recognise—namely, that 
it was a duty which a Christian govern- 
ment was bound to perform. It had been 
objected by some that this spiritual destitu- 
tion had been overstated ; for although the 
parish church was not sufficient to accom- 
modate the people, yet there were other 
religious communities by whom buildings 
were provided for religious instruction, In 
accordance with their own views and pro- 
fessions. That was perfectly true. He 
was in the babit of saying that it was well 
for the people of that district that the fact 
was so. ‘There were many conventicles, 
some more and some less pure in their docs 
trines, and more or less objectionable in 
their proceedings. But with those had 
sprung up a most powerfully counteracting 
evil. For one new place of religious ins 
struction, there were probably ten places 
opened for the promotion of vice and crime, 
in consequence of that most unwise mea- 
sure called the Beer Bill. He had often 
said that he regarded these teachers of re- 
ligiuon among the humbler classes as fellow~ 
labourers in the same field, who acted as 
excellent supplementary instructors. Their 
exertions, though not directed in perform- 
ing the work as he could in all respects 
wish, were infinitely better than leaving 
the work entirely undone. But as long as 
this country had an established Church, and 
as long as the Constitution recognised the 
Church in connection with the State, and 
as long as it was considered that the form 
of Christianity which the Church taught 
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was the purest and the best, so long, he 
thought, it would follow as a corollary, 
that whatever public money might be ap- 
propriated for the purposes of religion, 
ought to flow into that channel, and be 
made to support that which they were con- 
vinced was the best and purest form of 
religion., He trusted, therefore, that let the 
petitions against any such measure be ever 


so numerous, an independent Legislature | 


would act upon their own judgment as to 
what it was the duty of Government to do, 
and not be swayed by those popular cla- 
mours. The right rev. Prelate concluded 
by moving that the petition be read. 

Petition read. 

The Marquess of Bute begged to express 
his thanks to his right rev. Friend for the 
very able, and kind, and affectionate manner 
in which he had supported the prayer of 
these petitioners. ‘There was not a single 
opinion advanced by his right rev. Friend 
in which he did not heartily concur. 
inhabitants of Merthyr-Tydvil would feel 
much indebted to his right rev. Friend for 
his able advocacy of their cause this day. 


{LORDS} 
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The statute of Elizabeth was soon found to 
be so utterly impracticable, that it ceased 
to be acted upon, until the question was 
distinctly raised in the case he had men- 
tioned, when the judges, he supposed, felt 
that they could not evade the question, and, 
therefore, decided that it was absolutely 
necessary that stock in trade should be rated. 
It was found also, that on looking at the 
statutes passed since the 43d of Elizabeth, 
that not only must the rate be formed upon 
the occupiers of visible property, but upon 
the inhabitants of the place according to 
their personal abilities. The statute of 
Elizabeth having been revived, the Poor- 
law Commissioners had given such instruc- 
tions as they were able to give, to endeavour 
to facilitate carrying the act into effect ; 
but no one who had seen those instructions 
could deny that it was almost impossible 
to act upon them, or that the most acute 
rate-maker could make a rate that should 
not be liable to be appealed against. There 
was another act, usually called Mr. Poulett 
Scrope’s Act, which altogether lost sight of 
the personal liabilities of the rate-payer. 


It was a singular fact, tliat the census of the ; That statute set up the rating of the here- 
population of Merthyr Tydvil in 1831 did | ditaments, making the rating of the pro- 


not give the full number of the inhabitants | perty instead of rating the person. 


of that parish. 


In the 


It so happened that the | case of the Queen v. Lumsdale, the judges 


returns of the population were made within | decided that both the 43d of Elizabeth, and 


a few days after the riots there, and such 
had been the alarm created by those riots, 
that not less than 3,000 persons had left 
the town. 


Rating or Stock in Trape.] Lord 


! 
} 


| 


| 


Portman had given notice of his intention | 


to ask a question of his ngble Friend at the 
head of the Home Department (the Mar- 
quess of Normanby) respecting the rating 
to the relief of the poor, but he had since 
thought it would be more convenient to 
move for a copy of the letter addressed by 
the Poor-law Commissioners to the church- 
wardens and overseers of the several 
parishes within this country, especially re- 
lating to the subject of rating stock in 
trade. This he believed to be as important 
i subject as any that could possibly engage 
ticir Lordships’ attention, because it af- 
feci.d all the inhabitants, and particularly 
the rate-payers (who were now become a 
distinct people), in every parish. The Court 
of Queen's Bench, in the judgment given 
in the case of ‘‘ The Queen v. Lumsdale,” 
had decided, that stock in trade was liable 
to be, and must be rated under the statute 
of the 43d of Elizabeth, and subsequent 
statutes relating to the rating of the poor. 





Mr. P. Scrope’s bill—the 6th and 7th of 
William 4th.—must be complied with in 
order to make a legal rate. This made it 
almost certain that any person who wished, 
might upset a rate on an appeal. It ap- 
peared that the only chance of having this 
evil remedied was that afforded by a notice 
given by the Attorney-general of his in- 
tention to insert a clause in the Poor-law 
Amendment Act Bill, to declare that stock 
in trade should not be rated. But there 
were two sorts of stock in trade—the stock 
in trade of the shopkeeper, and the stock in 
trade of the farmer. Now, the stock in 
trade of the farmer had never hitherto been 
rated. But there was a case pending in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, ‘* The Queen 
v. Capel,” in which the question of rating 
a farmer’s stock in trade was raised in con- 
sequence of the judgment given in the case 
of “ The King v. Joddrell,” which appeared 
to be founded upon some politico-economical 
views of one of the judges, that seemed to 
have misled him, it being based upon the 
notion of the realisation of three rents by 
every tenant of land. These were some of 
the difficulties to which parties were subject 
upon this question. The remedy, on the 
whole, that had been suggested, though 
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sufficient on one point, appeared to him to 
be quite inadequate on another. In fact, it 
would only touch one part of the subject. 
It was, no doubt, a very good provision, 
that in future the county rates should be 
paid by the board of guardians, who col- 
lected all the other money, to the collector 
of the county. This was an exccedingly 
good mode of getting the rate; but still it 
would leave all the difficulties which at 
present attended the assessment of it un- 
touched. If he might venture to do so 
without the appearance of presumption, he 


would suggest a remedy, which he thought | 
the best that could be adopted. What he 


would do was this—he would at once bring 
in a separate and distinct measure upon the 
subject. He would repeal all the existing 
laws relating to the assessment of property 
to the poor, He would repeal all laws 
which gave exemptions from the poor’s 
rate, and would embody in one statute a 
clear and explicit description of what pro- 
perty should be rated, and what property 
exempted. He would provide a plain and 


ing, as nearly as possible, the precedent 
which the Irish Poor-law Act had given, 
and which was very carefully framed upon 
the opinion of the judges. Placing in the 


hands of the rate-maker a plain and simple | 


enactment of that description, all the difli- 
culties and inconveniences under which the 
country was now suffering would be com- 
pletely avoided. He thought it would be 
far better to take the property rated under 
the Irish Act, and to do away with the 
charges upon the person, as_ prescribed 
in statute 43d Elizabeth. He _ believed 
that his noble Friend would find it Jess 
difficult to introduce a distinct measure, 
such as that which he had suggested, than 
to effect a satisfactory amendment of exist- 
ing statutes. 

The Marquess of Normanby had no ob- 
jection to the production of the paper for 
which his noble Friend had moved ; and, 
in assenting to the production of it, he 
begged to offer to his noble Friend his best 
thanks for the very clear statement he had 
made of the views his noble Friend enter- 
tained upon this most important subject. 
As his noble Friend, however, had only 
given notice of an intention to put a short 
question, he was not prepared for so detailed 
a statement of his views and opinions upon 
the subject. Under these circumstances, 
he was sure his noble Friend would feel 
that it would be premature on his part, if 
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he were now to make any declaration as to 
the course that Government might deem it 
expedient to adopt. Neither did he think 
it desirable that they should enter into a 
discussion in that place, of the grounds 
upon which the judges had given their 


judgment. His noble Friend had urged the 


propriety of delaying any legislation upon 
the subject, until the judges had pronounced 
judgment in a case now pending, and 
which might materially influence the pro- 
visions of any new law that might be pro- 
posed. He was not blind to the difficulties 
by which the question was surrounded, but, 
at the same time, he would remind his 
noble Friend that the Government were 
very much urged to adopt some immediate 
practical measure which should have the 
effect of remedying the very great incon- 
venience that was found to result from a 


| judgment some short time since pronounced 


by one of the courts of law. He was not 
at present prepared to state to what extent 
the proposition of the Government would 


| go, but it was thought expedient to give as 
simple schedule, which should be filled up | 
by the rate-maker ; in that respect follow- | 
|of the sudden reviyal of a statute which 


speedy a remedy as possible for the incon- 
venience which had arisen in consequence 


had long lain dormant. He assured his 


| noble Friend that the whole subject would 


be well considered in any enactment that 
the Government might propose. He had 
had the matter for some time under con- 
sideration, and although at that moment he 
did not wish to pronounce a decided opinion 
upon it, he must admit that he was not 
quite sure whether the best plan would not 
be to introduce a separate measure, for the 
purpose of remedying the evils complained 
of. His noble Friend might rest satisfied 
that none of the points to which he had 
adverted would escape a careful consider- 
ation. 

The Duke of Richmond was delighted 
that the noble Baron had brought this sub- 


ject under their Lordships’ consideration ; 


and not less delighted to find that the noble 
Marquess, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, thought it would be 
desirable to bring in a separate bill upon 
the subject. He was quite sure that that 
would be the best way of dealing with the 
question. Their Lordships would not be 
doing justice if they altered only that part 
of the existing law which related to stock 
in trade. Because, he for one—although he 
thought the steck in trade of the shopkeeper 
ought not to be rated, still if a bill should 
come up to their Lordships, which did not 
prevent the stock of the farmer from being 
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rated, he should be very apt to try to per- 
suade their Lordships to throw it out. He 
wished to see perfect fair play between 
these parties. The land was rated already, 
and it was therefore most unfair to rate the 
stock, without which the land would be 
worth little or nothing. He trusted that 
the noble Marquess would not attempt to 
deal with the difficulty by the introduction 
of any half measure ; but that he would at 
once introduce such a comprehensive law as 
should set the matter at rest, and put an 
end to inconveniences that every hour’s 
delay rendered more intolerable. Consi- 
dering how much there was to do in another 
place, he would suggest to the noble Mar- 
quess, that it would be weil if he were to 
move for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee of their Lordships, to inquire into 
this subject. He knew it might be said 
that as the question related to taxation, 
their Lordships could have nothing to do 
with it—at least, could take no initiative 
step; but he apprehended that there was 
nothing to prevent their inquiring into the 
subject, so that they might be enabled to 
deal with it to greater advantage, when it 
came before them in,the regular course. 
Having thrown out this suggestion, he 
would say no more than that he entirely 
concurred with his noble Friend as to the 
very great importance of having this ques- 
tion set at rest in the course of the present 
Session of Parliainent. 

Lord Ashburton thought that some ge- 
neral measure should be introduced to re- 
move existing difficulties, to specify dis- 
tinctly the description of property to be 
rated, and to do justice to all parties. It 
was absolutely requisite that some clear, 
intelligible, and definite law should be 


passed upon the subject before the close of 


the present Session. 
Motion agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 22, 1840 


Mrinutes.} Petitions presented. By Mr. Vigors, Mr. Ma- 
caulay, Mr, Villiers, and Mr. Grote, from Newry, Dundee, 
Islington, Edinburgh, and various other places, for a Re- 
peal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Currie, from Northamp- 
ton, for the Abolition of Church Rates.—By Mr. Hutton, 
from Dublin, in favour of the Chimney Sweepers Bil!.— 
By Mr. Bridgman, from Ennis, against the Irish Regis- 
tration Bill.—By Mr. O’Conng 1Don, from Roscommon, 
against the Irish Registratie ;Bill—By Colonel Verner, 
from Bannagher, against the flour Importation (Ireland) 
Bill.— By Admiral Adam, from Kinross, for the Separa- 
tion of Church and State.—By Mr. Maunsell, from a 
place in Northampton, for the Exclusion of Roman Ca- 
tholics from Parliament.—By Mr. Ewart, from the Dis- 
senters of Wigan, against Church Extension, and for the 
Total Extinction of Churcherates, 
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PaivitecGeE—Vortine arrer ACCEPTING 
Orrice.] Sir G, Clerk said: Sir, I beg 
leave to call the attention of the House to 
a matter deeply affecting the privileges of 
the House. A new writ was moved for 
yesterday in the room of Mr. Horsman, 
late Member for Cockermouth, on the 
ground that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had accepted the situation of a Lord of 
the Treasury. I hold in my hand an ad- 
dress to the electors and non-electors of 
Cockermouth, signed “ Edward Hors- 
man,” and dated “ London, May the 
18th.” Sir, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the terms of that address. It 
commences as follows :— 


“Gentlemen, I have been offered the ap« 
pointment of a Lord of the Treasury, and from 
the manner in which the offer was made, I 
have felt it my duty to accept it. It is there- 
fore necessary that I should appeal to you for 
your approval of the step which I have re- 
solved to take,” 

The hon. Member, after proceeding to 
explain his public principles, and after sta- 
ting that he held, in common with the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay), that it was 
the duty of every public man to be ready 
on every occasion to lend his best efforts, 
when he could be useful, to assist the 
party with which he acted, and after sta- 
ting that it was owing to an adherence to 
his principles that the offer was made, the 
hon. Member goes on to state ‘— 


“T have accepted the offer, not only as a 
distinction to myself, but as a compliment to 
those whom I represent. ‘The moment, there- 
fore, the debate on the Irish Registration Bill 
is over, [ shall present myself to you.”’ 


Sir, I beg leave to state, that this ad- 
dress was sent up to me this morning from 
Cockermouth, and was printed and circu- 
lated there on Wednesday last, and on 
Thursday morning, after dictating this ad- 
dress on Monday, and after the publication 
of it on Wednesday, in which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman stated especially 
that he had accepted office, he still con- 
tinued to sit and vote in this House. The 
words are these :— 


** | have been offered the appointment of a 
Lord of the Treasury, and, from the manner in 
which the offer has been made, [I have felt it 
my duty to accept it.” 


It is perfectly clear that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself knew the con- 
sequences that would necessarily follow, 
namely, an appeal to his constituents for 
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their approval, and yet he states after. 
wards, that having accepted the offer made 
to him, not only as a distinction to him- 
self, but as a compliment to his constituents, 
that he would remain in London till the 
debate on the Irish Registration Bill was 
over. Task any Member whether he can 
have a doubt, after hearing the expressions 
used by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that he had accepted office on Monday 
last, and that he anticipated, as, I have 
not the least doubt, did the right hon. 
Gentleman and the noble Lord opposite, 
that the discussion would have closed on 
that day, and that he considered that there 
would be no harm in announcing his 
acceptance of office to his former constitu- 
ents. I beg to call the attention of the 
ITouse to the very serious consequences 
that may arise from a case of this kind 
being passed over. It might have hap- 
pened, as it very nearly happened on the 
present occasion, that the fate of the Irish 
Registration Lill might have been decided 
by a single vote, and I ask, in what con- 
dition would the House be if they found 
that the fate of the bill had been decided 
adversely by the vote of a Gentleman who, 
having accepted office, had no longer a 
right to sit and vote in that House? The 
least, the mildest step which the House 
could take, would be to do what had been 
done in similar cases, when votes which 
had been counted had been disallowed, as 
the parties voting had no right to sit in the 
House. ‘The mere acceptance of office 
vacated a seat as effectually as if the party 
had naturally died, and his vote would be 
precisely in the same situation as if a gen- 
tleman had come and personated him, and 
voted in his stead. The consequences to- 
wards the hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself were very serious. Independent 
of any step which the House may take, he 
lies at the mercy of any common informer 
who may choose to sue him for the penal- 
ties which he has incurred by voting when 
he had no right to vote. Although the 
House had taken care to protect its printer 
and Sergeant-at-Arms from the vexatious 
suits of Messrs. Stockdale and Howard, 
those two gentlemen, feeling the severity 
with which they were punished, may 
avail themselves of this opportunity to 
take proceedings against a Member of that 
House. I know it is impossible to call 
upon the House to take any judicial step 
at the present moment, because we have 
no proof of the authenticity of the genuine- 
ness of the address, There is certainly 


Registration of 
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very strong prima facie evidence of its 
genuineness. It was circulated at Cocker- 
mouth on the day he had mentioned, and 
whatever might be said of the folks farther 
north, he did not know that the people of 
Cumberland were gifted with second sight. 
The printer might be called to show upon 
what authority he had printed the address. 
sefore taking this or any further proceed- 
ing, he wished to know from the noble 
Lord opposite, or from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or from the Secretary of 
the 'l'reasury, at what time this offer was 
made to Mr. Horsman, and whether that 
Gentleman had accepted the offer on Mon- 
day last ? 

Lord John Russell: Of course the hon 
Baronet is quite correct in stating that the 
House cannot take any step, whatever the 
law may be, upon the document which he 
has read. With respect to the question 
which the hon. Gentleman has asked, my 
answer certainly will not be of a very pre- 
cise description. All I have to say is, that 
having come to town on Monday after- 
noon, on Tuesday Lord Melbourne in- 
formed me that he had made an offer to 
Mr. Horsman, and he stated, that that 
Gentleman seemed inclined to accept it. 
That is the utmost amount that passed. | 
left Lord Melbourne immediately after- 
wards, and I have no further information 
with respect to the subject. Of course I 
cannot say anything with regard to the 
general law respecting appointments to 


office. 


Reaistration or Vorers (IRELAND)— 
Pesurc Bustxess.] Lord Stanley said, 
that before proceeding with the business of 
the day, for the convenience of the House, 
he begged to move the order of the day for 
the Committee upon the Irish Registration 
Bill, in order that he might postpone it. 

On the question, the order of the day 
be now read, 

Lord John Russell said, that this seemed 
to him to be rather an extraordinary course 
toadopt. This was the day usually appro- 
priated to the Government. Notice had 
been already given, that the bill with re- 
gard to the taxes would be brought on to- 
night the first thing, but the first question 
with regard to this order might be one of 
debate. 

Lord Stanley did not suppose that it 
would make much difference, whether the 
notice of the postponement was given now, 
or at some subsequent time. He wished 
to take the earliest opportunity of stating 
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to the House the course which he intended 
to pursue as to bringing on his bill, be- 
cause he was confident that there was no 
measure which was better entitled to the 


Registration of 


gravest and most serious consideration of 


the House. On Wednesday next, 
should not be able to bring it forward, be- 


he | 
ject; 
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| 


cause there were already so many orders of | 
‘opinion of the House with regard to the 


the day fixed for consideration on that day. 


On the following Wednesday, it was not | 
was his duty, of course, from the present 


likely that there would be a very full at- 
tendance of Members, if, indeed, the 
House met at all; and he had, therefore, 
determined to fix his bill for the next day, 
Thursday, June 4th, the Thursday after 
the Ist of June, by a vote of the House, 
having been appropriated to orders instead | 
of notices. 

Lord J. Russell might as well state the 
course he proposed to pursue with respect 
to that subject. It was, as the noble Lord 
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might be obliged to postpone other bills, 
which he thought were of very great im- 
portance, in consequence of the noble 
Lord’s pressing the subject of registration 
before the House. He did not think, 
however, that he had a choice on the sub- 
but, at the same time, he felt it was 
absolutely necessary he should ask for the 
settlement of the affairs of Canada. It 
office he held, and still more from the deep 
importance of the question, to take care 
that that subject should meet with the 
speedy consideration of the House. But 


| certainly the next subject which he should 


endeavour to press upon the consideration 
| of the House were the bills with respect 
to the registration ; and he should ask the 


| House for its opinion upon the principles 


observed, a very important question ; and, | 
if the question of registration was to be | 
taken up, of course it would have a consi- , 


derable effect with respect 
business of the Session. 


to the general | 
He had already | 


proposed, that the Thursdays after the Ist | 


of June should be 


taken with a view to) 


enable the bills to be proceeded with which | 
had been introduced by the Members of |, 


her Majesty’s Government, and some of 
which were of great importance, more 
especially the bills regarding Canada, the 
bill for the continuance of the Poor-law, 
and the bill with regard to ecclesiastical 
duties and revenues. ‘These subjects 


being before the House, it certainly had | 
| whether the House meant to put a large 
-and liberal construction upon the powers 


not been his intention to have proceeded so 
early with the Registration Bill: but, 
agrecing with the noble Lord that it was 
a very important subject, if the noble Lord 
proposed that that matter was to be dis- 
cussed on Thursday, the 4th of June— 
must consider what 


other business—he 


contained in those bills, and the clauses 
they would embody. The House would, 
then, be able to decide fairly upon the 
question, for he did not think that hon. 
Members had, on the last occasion, on which 
this question was discussed, and still less 
on the former occasion, an opportunity of 
weighing the reasons that might be given 
for one set of proposals or the other. But 
when the noble Lord proposed that the 
House should go into Committee on Thurs- 
day the 4th of June, he should, in some 
way or other (he would not say in what 
manner), ask for the opinion and decision 
of the House with regard to the various 
proposals on this subject, which, as he con- 
ceived, did really involve the question, 


of the Reform Bill, or whether, on the 
other hand, the House would deter. 
mine to contract those powers to the 


' greatest possible extent. 
thereby taking certainly a day intended for | 


course he would take with regard to that | 
| pose, for the third time, of offering opposi- 


very important subject. He did not think 


it would be either for the convenience of | 


the House, or favourable to the discussion 


upon the bills, that the House should take | 
to have on the part of her Majesty's Go- 


the subject imto consideration without 
having before it the proposals he had to 
make ‘with regard to it. 
his intention to lay before the House, on 
Tuesday next, his bill for the Registration | 


It was, therefore, | 


Lord Stanley wished to know from the 
noble Lord, whether it were his intention 
to bring forward any motion for the pur- 


tion to going into Committee on this bill ? 
With regard to the comparison between 
the bills, which it appeared they were now 


vernment, and that which he had had the 
honour of suggesting to the House, he 


should now only say that he would not, on 


his part, offer the least opposition to the 


of Voters in England; and his hon. and | | Solicitor- general for Ireland introducing 


learned Friend, the Solicitor-general for 
Ireland, would move, on the same day, for 
leave to bring in a bill with regard to the | 
Registration “of Voters in Ireland, 


| 
| 


his bill on Tuesday ; but he must declare 
that it would be a source of great gratifi- 
cation to him to see the manner in which 


He | the Government proposed to carry out 
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their plan of registration, although, he 
must say, that he thought it would have 
tended more to save the time of the House, 


e . ° | 
and to save the discussions which had taken 
place, if, after the long notice which had | 


been given of his measure, the bills which 
were now to be produced had been laid 
upon the table at an earlier period of the 


Session, instead of there being now brought | 
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forward to obstruct the measure which he | 


had introduced. 
had selected, he was not aware, that when 


As to the day which he 
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He did not, at the same time, however, 
pledge himself to any particular course. 
If they could see that it was better to con- 
sider the bill of the noble Lord before any 
other, that bill having already received the 
sanction of the House, so far as to its going 
into Committee, he should hold himself 
quite at liberty to take that course; but he 
really thought that it was rather too much 
that these denunciations against obstruc- 
tions should come from hon. Members op- 


Business. 


| posite, who were themselves the first per- 


the House had come to the resolution that | 
| obstruction of public business. 


orders of the day should take precedence 


of motions on Thursdays, it had determined | 


that the Government should have 
days out of the five for the purpose of 


three | 


bringing forward its bills, but. still less did | 


he imagine that this objection would be 
raised, when he found that Wednesday, 
the 3rd of June, being oceupied by Govern- 
ment bills, the following Wednesday, the 
10th of June, was the only day left open 
to him. He should hardly believe, there- 
fore, in the first place, that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to monopolise 
all three days ; and, in the next place, that 


having all those three days occupied by | 
orders of their own, they should seek to | 
ing that the leases were valucless for the 


deprive him of that day. He begged to 
inquire, therefore, whether the noble Lord 


sons to threaten the Government with an 


Dr. Lefroy rose to request the attention 
of the House to a matter connected with 
this subject, upon which he conecived that 
he was bound to say a few words to the 
Honse. It would be in the recollection of 
the House, that upon the debate the other 
evening upon this bill, a statement had been 
made by the hon. Member for Kerry as to 
certain evidence produced before the ficti- 
tious votes committee for Ireland. The 
evidence which that hon. Member had 
stated to the House related to certain leases 
made on a part of his (Dr. Lefroy’s) pro- 
perty in the county of Longford; and it 
had been referred to with the view of show- 


| purpose of voting, and that the tenants who 
had sworn were, therefore, guilty of per- 


intended to bring forward his motion in the | 


form of an amendment to that which he 
proposed ? 

Lord J. Russell must beg to say a few 
words with respect to the last observations 
which had fallen from the noble Lord op- 
posite, and he really wished to assure the 


noble Lord that no intention existed on his | 


part to monopolise the Wednesday. 
what the noble Lord had said with respect 


As to} 


to this bill, he begged leave to point out to | 
'a charge of this nature was brought before 
‘the House, the hon. Member would have 


him that, of course, if there were a certain 
number of bills introduced by the Govern- 
ment, and if, in addition to those, three or 
four others should be introduced, all upon 
very important subjects, it would not con- 
duce to the passing the Government bills 
through the House. The noble Lord had 
asked him whether he meant to interpose 
any proposal, in order to obstruct him in 


his carrying the question that the Speaker | 


leave the Chair in the Registration of 
Voters’ Bill. He begged to say, without 


exactly pledging himself to the course | 
which he should take, that he should think | 


himself perfectly at liberty to move any 
other of these bills relating to the registra- 
tion to be considered in Committee in pre- 
ference to that of the noble Lord’s. He 


relation to this subject. 


jury, and he had been accessory to the 


crime. He did not mean to say that the 
hon. Member had travelled out of the pri- 
vilege or duty ; but when the House had 
heard the charge, and when the hon. Mem- 
ber had thought fit to make it, considering 
its grave and serious nature, he thought 
that the House would now allow him an 
opportunity of giving an answer to it. He 
certainly should have expected that when 


laid all the evidence before them which 
fairly related to it; but he contended that 
the most important part of it was omitted. 
At the time when these leases were made, 
a certain part of the property, occupied by 
Roman Catholics, being out of lease, it was 
determined, instead of putting them off the 
property, to give them new leases. But at 
that time the country was in a peculiar 
state of excitement, produced by intimida- 
tion ; and he would now call the attention 
of the House to the particular evidence in 
The witness, 


| Thomas Courtenay, had been examined 


with respect to the leases; and he was 
asked :— 
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“ With respect to leaving in Roman Catho- 
lics and not bringing in Protestants upon the 
estate P—There is not a single Protestant upon | 
that part with respect to which I was asked | 
about the leases. Only two deaths had taken | 
place, and the widow had been left in at the 
same rent, though in setting the farm, I de- 
sired the surveyor, who is a very experienced 
person, to give me areturn of what he thought | 
the land was worth, without reference to the | 
registration, and in every instance | made an 
abatement from the rent he laid on to enable 
the tenants to register. On suggesting to Mr. 
Lefroy that these men should not be disturbed | 
in their holdings, I recommended some cove- | 
nant should be shaped, in protection to them, | 
that they could say, if wanted to be forced to | 
poll against his interest, there was something | 
or other which stood between them and their | 
doing so, I believe it was in consequence of | 
that suggestion that those covenants were intro- | 
duced. | 

“Then those covenants were introduced as 
a protection to the tenants, that they might 
have an excuse to those who pressed them to 
act against the wishes of their landlord and 
their own wishes?—Certainly ; as a protection 
to the tenant. 

“Now, from your acquaintance with the | 
estate, have you any doubt the wish of the | 
tenants would have been to have gone in 
accordance with the wishes of their landlord | 
upon all occasions, if they had been left to | 
their own free choice?—My own opinion is 
they would.” 


Registration of 





These were the tenants who held the | 
| suspected of any attachment to Conserva- 


| tive principles, the validity of them was 


leases which were alleged as being calcu- 
lated to give fictitious votes. With respect 
to the influence at that time employed over 


the tenants, the same witness was asked :— | 
| rister, 
| have allowed the tenants who claimed un- 


**Ts there any reason why those tenants 
should have been disposed, if they had been 
left to the exercise of their own feelings and 
judgment, to have acted against their land- 
lord ?—I think not. 

“How did the remaining tenants act; did 
any others go against their landlord; I think 
you said there were sixteen altogether?—Yes ; 
I remember polling every man of them, 

“Chairman: With the exception of Burne 
and Cunningham ?—Without any exception. 


of graves being dug opposite the houses of 
some of the voters, 


“Graves were dug opposite to the houses of ; 


some of the voters ?—Yes, in this townland of 
Driminacreeher ; on the other townland of 
Derrihelin, upon which the six voters were, 
some were obliged to go from their houses and 
conceal themselves. 

“Mr. Lefroy: Upon that townland, after 
the last election, were not the tenants refused 
assistance to mow their land?—I understood 
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the labourers would not assist to take their 
crops out, to reap their corn; but I did not 
hear of any thing else. ‘They told me they 
dare not go out to fair or market ; they all voted 
with their landlord. 

“ Mr. O’Connell :JHave any been actually in- 
jured ?—Not personally ; they have been injured 
in pocket, so far that they could not get their 
corn purchased in the town of Drumleish when 
they brought it there, and in other instances 
they were obliged to send it out in strangers’ 
names, that they should not tell who it be- 
longed to, 

“ But their persons have not been injured ? 
—Not that I know of, 

“ Nor their property, by any violence ?—Yes, 
their houses were attacked ; I made them an 
allowance for their windows, which they said 
had been broken and their doors smashed in. 

**Was that before or after the election ?-—It 
was after.” 


The intimidation that had been resorted 
to, accounted for the introduction of the 
covenant ; nevertheless, it had been alleged, 
that the leases were invalid, that the te- 
nants who had qualified under them had 


been guilty of perjury, to which the land- 


lord was accessory. One circumstance, 
which more especially showed the absurdity 


of the accusation which had been made, 


was, that although the leases in question 
were all produced at a very strongly con- 


_ tested registry, over which a gentleman 


presided as revising barrister who was never 


never once contested. Was it likely that, 
had they been invalid, the revising bar- 
under such circumstances, would 


der them, to be placed on the registry? 


| Two petitions also were presented against 


the return of the Members for whom these 
tenants voted, but no charge was made of 
the invalidity of these leases, which would 


| certainly have been done had any ground 
| existed, as the petitioning candidate had 
only been beaten by a majority of two, 


“Upon a former occasion?—Yes ; the ex- | which majority proof of the invalidity of 
citement might not have been so great. These | : 
men might have been induced to go against , thought these facts ought to satisfy the 


their landlord in consequence of intimidation, | 


the leases would have destroyed. He 
House that the leases were not invalid, and 
that the qualifications were sound. He 
would stake his professional character that 
the leases were not invalid. In addition to 
this, some of the most eminent conveyancers 
on this side of the water were of opinion, 
that the covenants in question did not in 
any respect invalidate the leases. 

Mr. M. J. O’Connell said, that his ob- 
jection was, that the voters could not be 
entitled to the franchise when they were 
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subject to be turned out by their landlords 
at six months’ notice. In answer to the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
would only observe, that the question of the 
validity of one of these qualifications was 
brought before Mr. Tighe, the assistant- 
barrister for the county of Longford, who 
rejected it on the ground referred to. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson could state an 


additional fact to that stated by the hon. | 


Member for Kerry ; and that was, that on 
Mr. ‘Tighe returning to Dublin, and con- 
ferring with other Members of the legal 
profession, he became convinced that his 
decision in the case in question was erro- 
neous, and he intimated that if the same 
claims were brought forward again, he 
would admit them. 

Sir M. Chapman begged to contradict, 
from beginning to end, the statement of 
the learned Sergeant. So far from Mr. 
‘Tighe having any doubt of his decision, he 
still adhered to it. Nota single appeal! had 
been lodged against them. He regretted 
that he had not with him a letter which he 
had received from Mr. Tighe, but he would 
be happy to afford the right hon. Gentle- 


tunity of sceing it. 
Order of the day discharged, and the 
committee was fixed for the 4th of June. 


Dottes on Roven Rirer.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer having moved the 
order of the day for the second reading of 
the Customs, &c., Duties’ Bill, 

Mr. Herries said, he would take that 
opportunity of addressing some observations 
to the House on a subject to which he had 
before called the attention of hon. Members 
in moving for certain papers which had 
since been laid upon the table. The sub- 
ject was intimately connected with the bill 
the second reading of which had just been 
moved by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he felt 
that it would be most convenient to avail 
himself of that opportunity for offering the 
remarks which he had to make for the con- 
sideration of the House. Before he sat 
down, he hoped he should be able to satisfy 
the House and the Government, that there 
had been on this subject a great mistake 
committed, and greut injustice done, and 
that no time ought to be lost in afford- 
ing a remedy. ‘The papers for which he 
had moved were printed under the title of 
“ Rough Rice,” and he could assure the 
House, that they would be found well 
worthy of the most attentive consideration. 
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The subject to which he wished to call 
attention involved three most important 
points. In the first place, the interests of 
our anti-slavery establishments on the west- 
ern coast of Africa were deeply involved in 


this question. In the second place, a num- 
pee I : 
| ber of British merchants wko had been for 


two years clamouring at the doors of the 
Treasury for the repayment of duties which 
had been unjustly exacted from them, were 
seriously interested in this matter; and in 


| the third place, the character of that House 


and of the country was, to a certain extent, 
involved by the protracted delay which had 
taken place in fulfilling the engagements 


'contained in the treaties into which we 
| had entered with the United States. The 
lfacts of the case were simply these:—In 
| 1835 a general act of customs was passed, 


in which a duty was imposed on rough 


rice imported into this country. ‘That 
duty was fixed at 20s. a quarter on rice 
imported from all foreign states, and at Id, 


(on rice imported from British possessions. 


Between that period and the time when 


'the first alterations were made in the 
| statute, many merchants connected with 
man, or the learned Sergeant, an oppor | 


the western coast of Africa had imported 
rice from that part of the world on which 
the lower rate of duty was charged. It 
Was imported in its rough state, and mills 
were erected to prepare it for home con- 
sumption, as the merchants considered that 


'the produce of our anti-slavery establish- 


ments would be generally encouraged. In 
their endeavours to draw rice from those 
establishments, an impediment arose from 
a difficulty as to the import of the term 
‘British possessions.” All the rice im- 
ported was not produced withia the pale, 


which was of a very limited extent; and 


in regard to what was produced beyond 
the pale, a question was raised whether it 
could be admitted at the lower duty of 1d. 
In consequence of this difficulty, the mer- 
chants applied to the Treasury, and soli- 
cited the Government to pass an act declar- 
ing the reduced duty to apply to all rice 
the produce of any plantation on the wes- 
tern coast of Africa, imported from a Brit- 
ish settlement. An act was accordingly 
passed in 1835, by which an alteration 
was made in the original statute. The act 
of 1835 was thus worded—“ Rough rice 


or paddy, the produce of the west coast of 


\frica, and imported from some British 

possession.” This provision answered all 

the purposes of the merchants. It gave a 

decided advantage to the British possessions 

over America and other quarters. It was 
Ss 
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also to be borne in mind that a great quan- 
tity of the best rice consumed in this coun- 
try was brought from Carolina. Thus a 


system greatly in favour of our own growers | 


was established. But the next year, with- 
out any interposition on their part, they 
found an Act of Parliament introduced in 
the absence of any notice, in which the 
system was materially altered, and the 
whole effect of the change which had been 
so satisfactorily made in their favour was 
destroyed by these words introduced into 
the new act—“ Rice rough and in the 
husk, imported from the west coast of 
Africa.” By these words it was decided 
that the importation might take place from 
every part of the The body of 
merchants remonstrated with her Majesty’s 
Ministers, but without eflect. They me- 
morialized the Lords of the ‘Treasury, 
through Mr. G. VF. Young, requesting 
that the bonus of diminished duty might 
be limited to the British settlements on 
the west coast of Africa. But the new 
arrangement was proceeded with, notwith- 
standing this remonstrance. A_ similar 


coast. 


change was made in the article of beeswax. 
The Treasury persisted in making the 
alteration, and the consequence was, that 
since that period the importation of rough 


rice had been made from America. A 
memorial had been sent to the Lords of 
the Treasury, and the answer was unsatis- 
factory. A second memorial was sent in 
about six months since, and most respect- 
fully worded, but to this memorial no 
answer had been received. An application 
was made to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the subject, and here was the 
answer under his own hand, and very 
laconic it was: — “It appears that no 
answer has been returned by the Treasury 
to this communication.” Now in his opin- 
ion, if they could not answer the argu- 
ments of the memorialists, they should 
have done them justice ; and if they could, 
why not answer the memorial? For two 
years the merchants had been able to pro- 
cure no satisfactory reply to their repeated 
applications. Several of the parties, find- 
ing that they were likely to meet with 
no redress from England, applied to the 
American minister. He communicated 
with the Secretary of State, who, three 
months afterwards, applied to Lord Palmer- 
ston, whose answer was, that 


“‘The papers had been seni: to the Lords of 


the Treasury, and that their Lordships informed | ( 
} vernment had certainly made a representa- 


tion to our Government upon the subject, 


him that they were referred to the law officers 
of the Crown for their opinion,’’ ' 
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It was now perfectly clear that there 
was not the slightest chance of these parties 
obtaining that justice which was unques- 
tionably due to them. This was no trivial 
matter; it had cost these parties 20,000/. 
The character of the country was at stake. 
The present arrangement rendered it im- 
possible for our settlements on the west 
coast of Africa to compete with America ; 
and this was at a time when the slightest 
suspicion of shrinking from the mainten- 
ance of our international rights ought to 
be avoided. On these grounds he hoped 
that his having called the notice of the 
House and of her Majesty’s Government 
to this subject would be sufficient to pro- 
duce a remedy for these grievances. If he 
should not get a satisfactory explanation 
now from the right hon. Gentleman, he 
should on a future oceasion take a more 
formal step in order to procure it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
understood to complain of the great ineon- 
venience which would ensue from raising a 
discussion on this case, on the application 
of interested parties, whilst negotiations 
were pending on it between the govern- 
ment of America and the British Govern- 
ment. He could not pretend to say what 
representations had been made by the me- 
morialists to the late President of the Board 
of Trade, who was now in Canada; but, 
as far as the Treasury was concerned, he 
could declare that no such representations 
as the right hon. Gentleman had intimated 
had been made to any officer of that depart- 
ment. To the question which had been 
raised by the right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, he should not give any reply, for it 
vas a question for the American Govern- 


| ment to raise, which had not pressed it. 


The great object, when the slave trade 
was abolished, had been to protect and 
encourage the produce of the western 
coast of Africa, in order to allure the 
natives from their sanguinary feuds to 
habits of peace, order, and civilization. The 
rice might not be grown in our settlements 
but if it were imported from the neigh- 
bouring districts into our settlements, and 
thence into England, it was liable to the 
lower duty only. He trusted, that the 
case would not be pressed in a tone which 
would compel the Legislature to go back to 
our former prohibition, and which would 
prevent the small boon that had been given 
to these unfortunate Africans from being 
continued to them. The American go- 
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and some conversation between himself and | simply this, whether it were in the power 
the American minister had taken place, but | of this country, consistently with existing 


the American government had not pressed 
the matter. 

Mr. Herries complained that no answer 
had been given to some of his objections, 
which might have been answered without 
inconvenience to the public service. ‘The 
mere declaration that ‘* we would persist in 
our determination” was not a sufficient 
answer tothe memorialists. ‘They ought 


to be informed of the grounds on which | 
' ) . . . 
| well known that foreign timber was taken 


that determination was founded. 

The Chancellor of the Eachequer ad- 
mitted that no argumentative answer had 
been given to them, and further, he al- 
mitted, that that argumentative answer 
had been advisedly refused. Tle did not 


conceive it to be consistent with his duty | 
to argue the construction of a public treaty | 


with individual parties, however influential | 


or respectable they might be. 

Sir ft. Peel would give no opinion on 
the justice of this claim, for he had not ex- 
amined it. He wished, however to call the 
attention of the House to one point. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite scemed to 
consider that it rested with the 


claim under the treaty in favour of their 


own subjects or not. Was that a construc- 
tion which a merchant was justified in 


raising under a public treaty? ‘The act 
said, that rice imported from the western 
coast of Africa should be liable to the less 
duty. Now, if a British merchant invest- 
ed his capital in the United States, and 
imported rice in American vessels from the 
western coast of Africa, the question was, 
whether he was not entitled to the advan- 
tage of the treaty, even though the Ameri- 
can government should consent to wave its 
claim under that treaty ? 

Mr. Labouchere said, that looking at 
the strict letter of the treaty, we should 
be perfectly justified in that view of the 
‘ase on Which Government had proceeded 
in the present instance; but a question 
might, perhaps, arise under other circum- 
stances, whether we had not taken an in- 
direct mode of violating the spirit of the 


treaty, which would render it a matter of 


fair and just complaint against us by the 
foreign state. He had never heard any 


speech with greater surprise than that of 


the right hon. Member for Harwich, 
knowing, as he did, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s extensive knowledge of the subject 
and long official experience. The question, 
he conceived, lay in a nutshell. It was 


reciprocity treaties, to give an advantage, 
not to the produce of a particular country, 
but to articles shipped at a particular port. 
If they looked to what had been the prae- 
tice long recognised and concurred in by 
all the commercial countries with which 
we had treaties, it would be found that 
this principle was constantly acted on to a 
ereat extent without complaint from this 
House, or from any other quarter. [t was 


to ports of our own colonics, for the pur- 
pose of being shipped to this country as 
colonial timber. So also the great propor- 
tion of the potash imported from Canadian 
harbours, he believed, came originally from 
the United ‘states. [t was well understood 
that the lowering of the duty on African 

Was not meant as a commercial or 
political measure, but as a step towards 


rice 


| the civilization of central Africa, by open- 


'ccurse with that continent. 


United | 


States whether they would wave their | 





ing the way to a more extended inter- 
No doubt if 
was possible to suppose that the practice to 
which he had alluded might be abused, 
but he eculd not think that this was a case 
in which that was to be apprehended. 
lic must say that he thought the view 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site was totally in contradiction to all the 
principles of our foreign policy, as well as 
to the circumstances of the present case. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the question was, 
were we at liberty, under existing treaties 
with the United States, to give to the 
produce of the empire of Morocco, with 
which we had no particular connexion, an 
advantage denied to the commerce of the 
United States. 

Subject dropped. 


Cesroms Dutrrs—Timper.] On the 
question that the Customs Duties’ Bill be 
read a second time. 

Mr. Warburton said, with regard to 
some of the details in this bill, he believed 
the right hon. Gentleman’s expectation of 
an increase of revenue from an increase of 
duty, would be disappointed. ‘The eflect 


| of the alteration of duties on timber would 
| be to raise the price of Baltic timber more 


than that of colonial timber, and therefore 
to diminish the importation of the former 
and increase the quantity of the latter, 
which paid a duty so much lower. The 
present revenue from timber was as fol- 
lows :— 
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American, 700,090 loads at 7s. 8d. £263,353 )tleman, without going the whole length 
European, 450,000 ,, at44s.6d. 1,001,250 which the committee recommended, had 
ae 1,264,583 | raised the duty on colonial timber to 20s., 

The Chancellor of ee it would have caused a reduction of the 
oo rancellor of the Auxcnequer CX= | amount imported, probably from 700,000 
pected an meTease of 63,2281, from the | Joads to 600,000 loads, but that amount, 
following calcalation, at the increased | with the inercased duty, would yield a re- 
duty :— venne of 600,0007 It might be caleu- 
American, 700,000 loads, at 8s. 0d. £276,499 | lated that the increase of Baltic timber 
European, 450,000 4, at 465. 9d. 1,091,312 | would be from 450,000 loads to 550,000 
139711 Bil loads, and the revenue from this source, 

Deduct present revenue . . 164503 | Which would be 1,323, 2501, added to the 
——-— | the other, would give a total revenue of 

1,923,250/., or an increase upon the pre- 

This calculation supposed that the quan- | S°@! revenue of 658,6571, and this with- 
tities imported from the colonies and the | C¥t taxing any body, and at the same time 
introducing better timber. It appeared to 


Expected increase. . . . £63,228 


+ 


Baltic would continue unaltered ; but it | 2 : 
appeared to him clear that the greater in- him that unless they turned over a new 
crease of duty on Baltic timber, compared leaf, and availed themselves of advantages 
with that on colonial, would diminish the . this kind, they must have a new Chan- 
import of the former at least 10 per cent., Hor of the Exchequer, 
and inerease the import of the latter in “Deets Gordon objected not only to the 
ii ard ty a I « . ta ‘ yw 
the same proportion. The consequence increased duty of 5 per cent. indiscrimin- 
would be a positive loss of revenue to the | ately laid on all articles at present sub- 
amount of 72,184/., as appeared from the jected to tax, but also to the mode in 
following calculation :— which it was proposed | to be levied. 
biektonn P9006 ad . ; Neither could he agree with that particu- 
American 0,000 loads, at Ss. Od. £504,145 
oa ee ee ae part of the plan ‘of the right hon. Gen- 
Huropean, 380,000 ,, at dos. 9d. = 888,259 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Revenue upon this supposition . 1,192,399 | which imposed only 5 per cent. additional 
Loss in consequence of the change 72,184 | on spirits manufactured in England, while 
dist aiatiea 1,261,583 it added from 14 to 15 per cent. on spirits 
ee ee eer ae distilled in Scotland, and, he believed, also 

Therefore, adding the increase expected | in Ireland. And he could assure the right 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | hon. Gentleman, that if he hoped for addi- 
63,2281, to the loss which this caleulaticn | tional revenue from this additional duty 
showed, 72,184/., it would appear that the |} on those artieles, he would find himself 
revenue would really fall short of the | miserably deceived. The same plan was 
right hon. Gentleman’s expectations lv | tried in 1830 by the - hon. Member 
the sum of 135,412/. If the hon. Gen-| for the University of Cambridge, and it 
tleman had altered the duty in a different | failed to such an extent that his successor 
manner, he might have obtained a lares} was obliged to repeal it. But the right 
increase of revenue, and, at the same} hon. Gentleman was not alone laying the 
time, introduced a better article into this | foundation of a deficient revenue from these 
country. The differential duty on Baltic | articles of industry, he was also about 
timber was 458. The difference of freight | to renew the demoralising system of illicit 
between the Baltic and the colonies was | distillation, for that would be the inevit- 
20s., and the duty was 25s. Besides the | able result, by bringing foreign manufac- 
protection to the shipowner from the dif- | tured spirits into competition with home- 
ference of freight of 20s., it was thought | made spirits, by reducing the duty on 
necessary to give the additional duty of | French brandy 50 per cent. as the right 
25s. The original cost of timber from | hon. Gentleman proposed. He would not 
the Baltic was 20s., and therefore the duty | oppose the second reading of the bill ; but 
was 125 per cent. on the price. Our own | he should be prepared to propose some 
manufactures were in some cases protected | amendments in committee, which would 
by a duty of 40 per cent., and it was| go to effect the object he had in view— 
thought very high; but the shipowner, | xamely, the equalization of the duty, and 
not content with a protection of 100 per | the protection of the home trade in spirits. 
cent. on the freight, required also a duty Mr. William Williams said, that the right 
of 125 per cent. If the right hon. Gen- | hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, had laid the state of the finances 
before the country in a manner 
and intelligible. He could not, 
agree as to the necessity for the 
expenditure which had led to the proposal 
of additional taxes. He did not see the 
necessity for the increase since 1836. When 


however, 
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most clear | but in England the land paid 


increased | 


the increase of the army and the police was | 


proposed last year, they were told that the 
reason was, the state of public cpinion. But 
that reason had ceased, for there were no 
manifestations now like those of last vear. 
The expenditure in 1835, was 45,000,000/.; 
and in 1839, 49,500,0007., showing an in- 
crease of 4,000,000/., within five yea 
That part of the expenditure which related 
to the interest of the debt being fixed, there 
was, in fact, an increase on the ordinary 
expenses of 3,600,000/., or from 16,219,0001. 
to 19,800,000/.. What became of the nobie 
Lord’s statement, that the Reform Bill 
would give the country a cheaper govern- 
ment ? The expenditure in 1831 was about 
47,000,600L, sed that of last year was over 
49 ,000,000/. In other words, after twenty- 
five years of peace, there was Increase, 
under a Reformed Parliament, of 
than two millions over the 

under the old boroughmonger 
He could not give his consent 
peace to any other than a properiy-tax. It | 
was his opinion that so long as the taxes 
were thrown on the backs of the people at 
large, that House would never have any 
regard to economy. If Members, and the 
class to which they belonged, were made 
to feel the pressure of taxation, the y would 
then, and, he believed, 
around them and sce how the ep ( 
could be reduced. The poor 
many articles more tlian double 


rs. 


ail 
more 
expenditure 

en Oe yt 
Parliament 


} 


the rich. 


in time of 


i they did this the EF 


| exempts d. 


not till then, look | 
; on the 
paid upon | in 


The articles that were taxed, and on the | 
consumption of which the pressure was most | 
felt by the poor, were British and foreign | 


spirits, hops, tea, coffee, tobacco, snuff; 
cheese, corn, cotton, sheep’s wool, tallow, 
excise licenses. It was to be recollected, 
too, that the poor used an inferior article, 
while the rich used only that which was 
good ; and yet the same tax was paid upon 
the indifferent as the superior article. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving that the 
bill be read that day six months. 

Mr. Hume observed that his hon. Friend 
was obliged to make this motion, as, to at- 
tain his object, he could not do otherwise, 
according to the rules of the House. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend in thinking 
that the taxes proposed pressed particularly 
upon the middle and working classes of so- 


crease of Oe 


| crease of 4, 
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that in every country 
from 25 to 
on the whole of the taxes of 
state. And yet this happened 
country where the landed aristocracy 
the richest in the world, and where 
claimed exclusive privileges for them 
and substantially pe ssessed themsclves of 
powers of Government. And while 
nglish aristccracy paid 
tax upon their land. Tfe had before 
eferred to the aristocracy avoiding the tax 
upon real property. [fe — that two 
bills were prepared the same time—in 
one rishi a tax upen 
was passed, while 
d real pro- 


found that 
1 


cicty. He obs rved, 
| 40 per cent. 
im ou 
wcre 


selves 
the 


ho 


November, 1795 ; 
personal property 
other, which would have taxi 
perty, was rejeeted. He now 
at the very time that the working classes 
were distressed, new taxes were about 
upon them. Iie, then, for 

consent to add to their 


xes upon them, 


a] 
LUC 


most 
to be imposed 
one, could never 
distresses by increasing the ta: 

when at the same time the aristocracy were 
He could not but praise the 
hich had been made by the 
Exchequer, because it was 
th: 


ioe to t! tatemenit 


Statement w 
Cancellor of the 
very distinct ; he ref 
being an account of the 
expenditu ire for the years ending 
Janus wy $36, 1837, 158: 
ere found that 
in 1836, 
was 
tional charge being 619,350/. ‘The ch 
nm the unfunded debt, in wis 
736,8220.; in 1839, it was 771,9091. ; the 
additional charge was 34,889/. The charge 
Consolidated Fund was 2,137 ,65 
1836, and in 1839 it was 2,410,1] 
the additional charge was 272,522. 
charge for the navy, army, and 
neous estimates, in 1836, 
in 1839 it was 17,451,2 
261. 


1836, w 


7 
the 


if 25,60/ OOF, $ ie addi- 


aree 


1S56, 


id. 
761. ; 
The 
niseclla- 
$.081,5092; 
30/,, making an in- 
Th e total of the ex- 
45,005, 9401. + i 

was 49,300, — : ki 

296,4851. « it per cent. 
It was plain that if et reduced their ex- 
penditure by 2,300,000/, they would ren- 
der unnecessary the of new 
taxes. He conceived that this could be 
done by reducing their establishments. It 
was to be observed that the additional 5 
per cent. duty upon the raw material would 
have the effect of checking the further s: 
of goods, and of rendering them less : 


vas 14 


JOG, by 
pendit 
1 


1839 it 


ire, in as 


Maninhe an MNe- 
“yQ e qv 
=o cent 


r abo 


reget m 


ale 
ible 
to compete with others, and thus checking 


trade they would diminish employment, and 


cause a decline in wages. ‘This he would 
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never consent to, for he was there for the 
same object, that the Government should 
hold office, not for the benefit of the few, 
but the protection of the many. Ministers 
upon entering office took an oath that they 
would act justly and conscientiously ; now, 
he asked Ministers, would they act consci- 
entiously in proposing those duties? Not- 
withstanding the increasing the burdens, he 
was much gratified when he looked to the 
revenue. In 1836 it was 46,380,246/. 3 in 
1839 it was 47,843,202/.—that was an in- 
crease of 1,452,9562. He found that an 
enormous duty was raised on corn; and 
then there was a duty on cheese, bacon, 
and other articles used by the poor. The 
poor were dying of hunger; while they 
had to look, as if it were through the 
grating of a prison, at the corn) which 
they dare not touch. (Laughter.) He 
wished that the hon. Gentleman who 
laughed, was one month in the situation 
of the poor man who was thus debarred 
from food, which he dare not touch until 
it paid a high duty, and then very proba- 
bly the hon. Gentleman would sing to a 
very different tune. Of the 4,000,0002. 
increased expenditure since 1856, he found 
that there was 3,000,000/. additional for 
the army and navy. If the House pro- 
perly represented the people, this would 
not be the case. He hoped that it might 
yet do so. In his opinion, the ballot-box 
would set matters right. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he would support the motion 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


of his hon. Friend to reject the bill, in the} 
(upon the general taxation, yet if one 


hope that the Government might be in- 
duced to resort to a tax upon property ; 
and thus reach the rich, while they re- 
lieved the poor, 

Mr. Hawes could not support the mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Coventry. He 
thought that, generally speaking, out of 
doors the mode in which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had proposed to raise the 
additional revenue was rather acceptable 
than otherwise. He wished to ask an ex- 
planation from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of a proviso in the 7th clause of 
the bill, relating to contracts already made, 
to this effect :— 

“ Or it shall be at the option of the party 
entering into the contract, or of the purchaser, 
to declare the contract null and void.” 


This must have been a mistake. The 
other explanation he wished for was this— 
whether the additional 5 per cent. was to 
be considered a permanent tax or a tempo- 
rary expedient? If temporary, he hoped 
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the House would turn its attention to a 
general review of our system of taxation, 
in order to alter the proportions which dif- 
ferent classes paid. ‘There was no country 
which derived so much from the productive 
classes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the proviso referred to was a mistake. 

Mr. Gisborne said, the House of Com- 
mons should be a check upon the extrava- 
gance of the Executive Government, 
whereas there was no security but the 
moderation of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and of the Seerctary of the Trea. 
sury against the extravagance of the House. 
He found that the hon. Members for Lam- 
beth, Kilkenny, and Bridport, had agreed 
to incur an expenditure of 400,000/. for 
the repairs of Downing-strect. The ex- 
penditure now wasted in large establish- 
ments, and which had been properly called 
“an aristocratical expenditure,” if con- 
ducted on proper principles, would admit 
of a large reduction. 

Mr. Rice thought the proposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was the best 


that could be devised under the cireum- 


stances, and therefore he should support it. 

Mr. Darby would not enter into the 
question of the corn-laws on the present 
oceasion, but he believed that if it had not 
been for the existing system, the country 
would now be in a state of starvation. 
With respect to taxation in general, he 
would say, that though it might appear to 
be a very fair principle to raise 5 per cent. 


article was taxed at 1,200 per cent., and 
another at 500 per cent., great injustice 
might be done to particular parties. 

Mr. “wart concurred with those hon. 
Gentlemen who deplored that Ministers 
had been urged into an expenditure by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Indeed, oue of 
the happy effects of a Conservative opposi- 
tion was, that extravagance was coincided 
in, and frugality opposed. He was glad 
that his hon. Friend the Member for Kil« 
kenny had called the attention of the 
House to the predominance of the landed 
interest in its exemption from taxation. In 
no other European nation did that distinc- 
tion exist, for in almost every other country 
there was a land tax, and instead of taxing 
labour and commerce, they taxed super- 
fluous luxuries. Originally the principle 
revenues of England were derived from 
land and malt; the wars of William 3rd., 
and all the great victories of Marlborough, 
were supported principally by a tax on 
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land, 
and Jand was exempt from taxes. 
secret was, that the majority of 
Houses of Parliament were landlords. 


but now our commerce was loaded 
The 
both 
Not 


merely by the exemption from some taxes, 
p I | 


addition of others, they derived 
benefit, as for instance in the corn-laws. 
No doubt an aristocratic country, where 
the landed interest predominated, would 
have a tendency to taxation and extrava- 
gance. Because the aristocracy would 
have a tendency to wars, for their lands 
being mortgaged, they wished to get their 
younger sons provided for. 
the present system was much more unfair 
than a system of ad valorem duty, because, 
if that system were adopted, the rich 
would pay a larger portion of the tax in 
proportion to the quantity and value of the 
luxuries they consumed. He confessed he 
thought that was the only just and fair 
system of taxation, and he trusted it would 
be eventually adopted. He fully agreed 
with those hon. 


but by the 
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ile thought | 
| former 


| take 


Cc ea ly 
Members who demanded a | 


revision of the present system of taxation. | 
If they did not take up the matter soon, | 


and with a determination to cfleet sound 
and judicious alterations in it, 
one of these days be awakened from their 
slumber by the loud and universal discon- 
tent which at present prevailed throughout 
the country, 
overwhelm the country. He trusted the 
subject would be taken up early in the 
next Session of Parliament by the Member 
for Kilkenny, 


they would | 
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calling the attention of the Heuse to some 
considerations bearing upon this point. 
The observation had been made that the 
measure of the Chancellor of the [xche- 
quer possessed the great recommendation 
of simplicity; and that the cost of the 
collection of the revenue would not be 
augmel ited in any proportion to the amount 
raised. Now there were two descriptions 
of simplicity, that which was a perfection 
of refinement, and that which was rude 
and primitive; and he conceived that the 
proposition of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was of the latter rather than of the 
character. His proposal was to 
an equal per centage, the taxes of 
all classes. Now the House would bear in 
mind that when a Chancellor of the Kx- 
chequer was enabled to propose a reduction 
of taxation, did not come down and 
off 5 per cent. 10 per cent. from 
positions generally, but he examined 
and carefully the nat the 
taxation; he inquired the 
manner in which various imposts interfered 
with the comforts of the people, or ob- 


raise, by 


he 


in) 
c 


ure Gt 


existing into 


structed the progress of improvement, the 


growth of manufactures, or the extension 


| of commerce, and then he decided on tak- 


| 
} i 


iy off that tax from whose 


’ 
ae 4 
Pr 


pa rtic ul: ir 


| extinction the most general relicf would be 


and which before long would | 
; to reduce 


whose attention to that sub- | 


ject best fitted him for bringing it forward. | 


He should on the present oceasion vote for 


| the 


the amendment, as he believed the propo- | 
sition of the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 


was in many respects objectionable. 
Mr. W. Attwood said, that as the gen- 


| deficiency in the 


eral disposition of the House appeared to | 


be to assent to, or rather not dissent from, 


the measure proposed by the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer, and as that disposition was | 


not guided by any approval of the finan- 
cial merits of the arrangements proposed, 
but by a conviction of the necessity of 
providing in some way for the deficiency 
in the revenue, he did not feel authorised 
to oppose himself to the prevailing senti- 
ment. Certainly, as he did not participate 
in the views of the hon. Member who had 
moved an amendment, he should not sup- 
port that amendment. But at the same 





time, entertaining strong doubts of the | 


advantages of the particular plan ado; 
for raising the additional taxation which 


tea 


| 


So, when the question was not 
but to augment taxation, was it 
the duty of the ¢ hancellor of IE. xche- 
quer to satisfy himself what taxes would 
be an addition with the lest injury to the 
productive industry of the country, and 
least pressure upon the population. 


derived. 


he 


Regarding the present measure, however, 
temporary provision for the 
revenue than a financial 
measure acknowledged merit and per- 
manent qualities, the House of Commons 


rather as a 


of 


| : ea 
| would, it appeared, give it support, and he 


should not oppose the prevailing sentiment. 
But he must still ask the House to consi- 
der, for a moment, whether we could really 
safely rely on our deriving from the pro- 
posed addition to the taxes, the amount 
which was required and da calculated. 
When Chancellors of the Exchequer pro- 
posed to reduce any tax, say by one half, 
they were accustomed to tell the House 
that it was not probable that total 
produce of the tax would be reduced in 
that proportion. It was then the custom- 
ary observation made the Treasury 
bench, one of these standing jokes sanc- 
tioned by usage on financial questions, that 


tue 


from 


Was required, he could not refrain from | in the arithmetic of the Exchequer one 
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and one did not make two—that by in- 
ereasing the rate of a tax vou did not 
increase its produce in proportion. On 
the present occasion, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seemed to have forgotton this 
salutary maxim, and to have rashily esti- 
mated that one and one did make two: 
that by adding 5 per cent. to his taxes 
he could calculate that people, without 
regard to the increased expense, would 
continue their consumption on the same 
scale as formerly, in order to furnish the 
amount which the necessities of the reve- 
nue demanded. This measure was one of a 
new character in a financial point of view ; 
it appeared to him open to many objections, 
and unquestionably its operation would 
call for observation at a future period with 
reference to its general merits in point of 
principle. He felt bound, therefore, to 
take this opportunity of directing the at- 
tention of the House to the subject. 
Captain Pechell considered the measure 
to be one which would operate unfairly to 
some classes of the community. He knew 
very well that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer must raise money when there was 
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| speedy termination. 


a deficiency in the revenue by some means | 


or other. Taxation had been compared to 


physic, and it seemed to him that the right 


hon. Gentleman did not care how he ad- | 


ministered the dose, so long as he could 
get it down his patients’ throats. He 


agreed, however, with the general princi- ; 


ple of the proposition. He felt bound, not 
only in justice to his constituency, but to 
the community at large, to protest against 
the operation of the proposed increase on 
the window-tax; it was a tax most unjust 
and injurious, as well towards the inhabi- 
tants of the houses taxed, as towards the 
individuals who invested their capital in 


building. 
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and under the existing circumstances of 
the country, the rigkt hon. Gentleman has 
exercised a sound discretion, both as to the 
general doctrines, which he has adopted, 
and as to the manner, in which he has re- 
solved to carry them into effect. But I 
shall, on this occasion, record my objection 
to the principles, by which our whole 
financial and monetary system is regulated 
and administered. I am far from thinking, 
that the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has been brought forward a day too 
soon; but, on the other hand, I cannot 
help observing, that the premature rapidity, 
with which the House has been lately 
scrambling through the estimates, formed a 
striking and startling contrast to the Fabian 
or procrastinating policy, pursued, ever 
since January, with respect to practical 
legislation, and to every measure connected 
with the general interests of the empire. 
I believe, that her Majesty’s Ministers are 
eagerly bent upon expediting all pecuniary 
grants as much as possible, in order to bring 
all other proceedings to an abrupt and 
I feel persuaded, that 
the outward-bound fleet of bills, now 
ostensibly waiting for a fair wind, and 
which seem to have all been becalmed at 
the very outset of their voyage, will ere 
long have their sailing orders counter- 
manded, and, as usual, be laid up in ordi- 
nary for the winter. Gentlemen should 
bear in mind, when voting the supplies, 
that, if the Queen’s Theatre at St. Ste- 
phen’s were suddenly to close for the season, 
and the curtain of prorogation should 
finally drop, after so many pompous an- 
nouncements on the part of the managers, 
without any corresponding performances, 


‘no money would be returned, and a quid 


| pro quo on behalf of the people, could then 


| no longer be insisted on, 


Sir George Sinclair spoke to the follow- | 
ing effect :* Sir,—I do not intend to dis- | 


cuss the various items in 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained a few nights ago with so much 
talent, candour, and perspicuity. I think, 


the Budget, | 


that, in the present temper of the House, | 





* From a corrected Report published by | in aeeeen 
5 3. 


Ridgway, with the following letter prefixed. 


To J. Scuotertetp, Esq, M.P. 


“ London, 27th May, 1840, | 


“ My dear Scholefield ;—I should not have 
printed, in a separate form, my speech on the 
condition and feelings of the working classes, 
if you had not intimated a wish to circulate a 


I trust, that, in 
premising these remarks, I shall not be 
considered as intruding upon the province 
of my hon. Friend, the Member for Kil- 
kenny, who, in the financial department, 
may justly be denominated the parliament- 
ary Tamburini. In connexion with the 
vote now under consideration, involving 





thousand copies of the report as it appeared 
As no one is more 
thoroughly conversant than yourself with the 
momentous subjects, to which my remarks 
referred, | have been induced by so decided 
an intimation of your approval to prepare a 
corrected edition for the press. 
“ Believe me to remain, 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
“ GEORGE SincLayR,” 
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so large an amount of public money, I 
shall call the attention of the House to a 
subject, of which no one ventures to ques- 
tion the importance, but of which every 
one seems anxious to avoid the introduc- 
tion—I allude to the distress and discon- 
tent, which at present so generally prevail, 
among the labouring classes throughout the 
empire. We were all, not long since, re- 
galed and rewarded with a fortnight’s 
leisure and recreation, after the labours, or, 
I should rather say, the loquacity, of the 
antecedent three months; and [ believe, 
Sir, that during the recess, a question was 
often propounded by our constituents, 
which it is much more natural for them to 
ask, than easy for us to answer—namely, 
what benefit has accrued to the British 
empire trom all our sayings, which have 
been so many, or from all our doings, 
which have been so few? <A very large 
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proportion of our countrymen, out of doors, | 
whatever may be their rank in society, and | 


whatever their opinions in politics, con- 
template the whole conduct of this House 
with astonishment and 
They perceive, that we do little else than 


dissatisfaction. | 


talk away the public time, and throw away | 


the public money. But the working- 
classes, especially, regard our proceedings 


with feelings of discouragement and indig- 


nation. Reduced, as multitudes already 
are, to the lowest abyss of wretchedness, 
they see, that we are much more tenacious 
of our own privileges than concerned about 
their privations—they wonder that we still 
adhere to the old practice of fixing the ex- 
tent of the national expenditure, without 
simultaneously ascertaining the state of the 
national income; for if, when the estimates 
had been placed in the hands of Members, 
our financial condition and prospects were 
made known before the supplies were 
finally granted, this House, although so 
notorious for obsequiousness and extrava- 
gance, might, perhaps, perceive the neces- 
sity of rather reducing their amount, than 
imposing fresh burthens upon the people. 
Instead of hoping to experience diminished 
pressure, they are dreading the effects of 
augmented taxation ; and the conviction is 
every year becoming more prevalent 
amongst them, that they can never com- 
mand sympathy, or expect justice, until, 
like the landed interest, the manufacturing 
interest, the commercial interest, the mo- 
nied interest, the shipping interest, the 
the colonial interest, the dissenting inter- 
est, —the labouring interest shall have re- 
presentatives in this House, to plead their 
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cause, and obtain redress of their griev- 
ances. We hear, it is true, a great deal 
about national honour and national security, 
but what is so disgraceful as to be annually 
adding to our debt, and what so unsafe as 
that the Legislature should universally be 
deemed unworthy to possess the respect and 
confidence of the community? It is assumed, 
as an incontrovertible axiom, that enor- 
mous establishments must be kept up, and 
fresh armaments equipped, because a similar 
policy is pursued by surrounding nations. 
But many other countries are neither en- 
cumbered as we are with debt, nor depressed 
by excessive taxation; some of them have 
even been preserved from these calamities 
by the receipt of large subsidies from Great 
Britain, in the days of palmy extravagance 
(when we used to borrow money for the 
purpose of giving it away), the payment of 
the interest upon which, in no small de- 
gree, contributes to the distress and im- 
poverishment of our own population. We 
close our eves, that we may not behold our 
dangers; we shut our cars, that we may 
not hear the people’s expostulations; we 
steel our hearts, that we may not alleviate 
their sufferings ; and yet, by crafty mysti- 
fication of the public accounts, and by hocus 
pocus manceuvres with Exchequer Bills, we 
have hitherto succeeded in cheating our- 
selves, and endeavoured to delude others 
into the belief, that the nation is contented 
and prosperous, and our resources unim- 
paired and inexhaustible. I should like to 
know how such a system would be found 
to answer in the concerns of private life? 
It is recorded by the biographer of a dis- 
tinguished Peer, that he once determined, 
at the beginning of the year, to look seri- 
ously into the state of his affairs, which 
had for some time been becoming more and 
more embarrassed and perplexed. He be- 
gan, however (as it appears to me), at the 
wrong end—for he said to himself, [am a 
Duke, a Lord-lieutenant, and a Knight of 
the Garter; I return Members for two 
boroughs, and have a great interest in 
three counties; and, therefore, coule qui 
coute, 1 must keep up a showy estab- 
lishment. My neighbour, the Marquess, 
has just returned from the continent 
with a retinue of foreign servants. My 
cousin, the Earl, has been ordering 
some new carriages, and adding largely 
to his stud. I must not be behind-hand 
with cither of them. I shall purchase a 
fresh set of race-horses and hunters; and 
I shall look out for an additional French 
cook, an Italian valet, a Swiss porter, and 
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two tall German hussars to stand behind 
my carriage. ‘The steward (whose name 
by-the-bye, was Joseph) was standing in 
the antechamber, impatiently expecting to 
hear what reductions had been determined 
on; and being called in, looked quite 
aghast, when these unseasonable schemes 
of augmented magnificence were announced 
to him. He ventured to remind his Grace, 
that the tenants were already rackrented, 
and the estates mortgaged to much more 
than half their value. All his remon- 
strances were of no avail; he was ordered 
to add 10 per cent. to the rents, and effect 
a large additional loan in any quarter, and 
upon any terms. Sir, a course which was 
preposterous in a nobleman must, in the 
end, prove pernicious to a nation. I ask 
how it is possible, that the result can be 
otherwise than disastrous, if we increase 
our expenditure at the very time when the 
industrious classes are loudly complaining, 
and many sources of revenue placed in 
jeopardy? We may be assured, that the 
people are fully aware of these things, 
and are every where condemning our ob- 
stinacy and infatuation, as well as the 
apathy with which we behold their suffer- 
ings and listen to their remonstrances. I 
should be glad to learn, why Frost and his 
accomplices, although, in consequence of 
their rash and criminal enterprise, so many 
of the operatives perished on the field, 
leaving their widows and their orphans in 
a state of hopeless penury, are regarded 
by an overwhelming majority of the very 
classes on whom they entailed these calami- 
ties, not as malefactors, but as martyrs? 
I apprehend, that this sentiment arises 
from a deep fecling of disappointment on 
the part of the working-men, at the re- 
sults which have flowed from the Reform 
Bill ; a measure, which has secured a lu- 
crative and long continued monopoly of 
place and pelf to the Whigs, but without 
producing any advantage whatever to the 
people, although mainly carried through 
their instrumentality. It has not given to 
the country better electors, better Mem- 
lers, better measures, or better Ministers. 
‘They think, that having nothing to expect 
frvia the Legislature, they must be pre- 
paiing to try what they can do for them- 
selves. I fear, that they have less confi- 
dence than I could wish, in the Conserva- 
tives, by whom they have been neglected ; 
I am sure that they cherish no respect for 
the Whigs, by whom they have been be- 
trayed ; and least of all do they place any 
dependance on the soi-disant or rather ci- 
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devant Radical party, by whom they have 
been abandoned ; a party, which, in fact, 
may with truth be described as a kind of 
impalpable nonentity. My hon. Friend, 
the Member for Westminster, is, | believe, 
the leader, and almost the last of the dona- 
Jide Radicals. They were solemnly admo- 
nished by a judge, as much distinguished 
'by humanity of beart, as by uprightness 


Timber. 





of character, that the powers that be are 
/of God. But, Sir, they would perhaps 
| have reminded his Lordship, in reply, that 
| the powers that be, have duties as well as 
| rights, and that the permanence of the 
rights is best secured by a faithful dis- 
| charge of the duties. Sir, I am aware, 
} that Socialism and Chartism have of late 
) been most eloquently denounced by emi- 
;nent prelates, and sage Iegislators in an- 
,other place; but, 1 believe that these 
| evils, so fraught with danger to our insti- 
/tutions, are mainly owing, both in their 
origin, and in their growth, to the neglect- 
(ed sufferings of the people. I fully appre- 
| ciate the importance of diffusing through- 
jout the land the inestimable blessings of 
religious instruction, and of sccular infor- 
| mation; but we must remember, that the 
| poor are creatures of time, as well as chil- 
; dren of eternity—that they require nourish- 
| ment for the stomach, as well as knowledge 
‘for the soul,—in a word, they must have 
| bread as wellas Bibles, and Tam persuaded, 
ithat if you erected a chureh in every 
square, endowed a school in every street, 
and placed a copy of the Library of Useful 
Knowledge in every cottage, you would not 
succeed in allaying the discontent of the 
working classes, unless you adopted mea- 
sures for ameliorating their physical condi- 
tion. One panacea has indeed been sedu- 
lously recommended to the labourers, I 
cannot savy by the example, but by the 
eloquence of not a few philosophers and 
philanthropists: I mean, that of abstaining 
from marriage, and thus stifling the best 
feelings and counteracting the strongest 
|impulses, which nature ‘has implanted in 
| their bosoms. But it is often found, that 
the prudential patriots, who lavish the most 
enthusiastic encomiums upon celibacy, 
where others are concerned, select for 
themselves the handsomest wives, (and 
sometimes more than one in succession), 
and are frequently blest with the most 
numerous offspring. And here, Sir, I may 
be asked, whether I am prepared to contend, 
that we should dismantle our fleets, and 
disband our armies, and relinquish our 
foreign possessions? I believe, Sir, that 
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this is an alternative, which stern necessity 
may ultimately compel us to adopt, if we 
persevere in our present principles in regard 
to our debt, taxes, and currency. But I 
have long been of opinion, that our whole 
system of financial administration impera- 
tively requires not only a careful revision, 
but a thorough change, as a substitute for 
the annual reiteration of such sorry shifts, 
as fresh loans, and such desperate expedients, 
as new taxes, to avert or retard the neces- 
sity of looking the great source of our 
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difficulties in the face. ‘The gold standard, | 
coupled with our enormous debt, and into- | 
lerable weight of taxation, is the chicf 
cause of that discontent and distress, which 
have for some time been everywhere pre- | 
railing, and constitutes the main cause why | 
the Corn-laws were enacted and are main- 
tained. ‘These laws are not the cause, but | 
the consequence of our embarrassments ; it | 
being necessary for the Government to keep | 
up high prices, in order that such an amount 
of money may be levied in the shape of 
taxes, as may cnable them to keep up our | 
overgrown establishments, and pay the 
dividend to the national ereditor. The | 
alternate expansion and contraction of the 
circulating medium have often placed the 


country in a state bordering upon bank- | 


ruptey and ruin. The welfare of the oper- 
atives, has, of course, been deeply affected 
by these sudden oscillations, over which they 


have no control, and on the recurrence of | 


which, their labour, like all other ecommo- 
dities, experiences a sudden depreciation, in 
order, that by the sacrifice of their interests 
and comforts, a supply of gold may be 
obtained from abroad. I am afraid, Sir, 
that they consider the two great parties in 
this House to be so absorbed in the fur- 
therance of their own interests, as to bestow 
but a small proportion of their time or of 
their thoughts upon the welfare or the 
misery of the millions out of doors. Not 
many years ago, an unfortunate invalid, 
who had been afflicted with a complication 
of diseases, determined to consult two re- 
gular practitioners, on whose skill and 
judgment he was inclined to place unli- | 
mited reliance. After a very hurried and | 
superficial examination, they both concurred | 
in assuring him, that he was really labour- | 
ing under a delusion, that his complaints | 
were altogether imaginary, and that all | 
they could recommend him to do was to) 
trust in Providence, and live upon water | 
gruel. After imparting such sage advice, 
they stepped into their chariots, and drove 
as fast as their horses could carry them 


| at the present moment. 
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to enjoy a white-bait festival at Black- 
wall. Few things are more provoking to 
any one, who is conscious of acute sufler- 
ing, than to be told that there is nothing 
the matter with him. The patient, feeling 
that he grew daily worse, requested the 
doctors to favour him with a second visit, 
and expostulatcd with them upon the pre- 
cipitation and injustice of their former 
verdict. After having considered the case 


more maturcly, they so far modified their 
previous opinion as to admit that he was 


certainly indisposed ; but they now added, 
in a tone resembling that of Job’s com- 
fortcrs, that his disorder was chronic and 


incurable, altogether beyond the scope of 


their pharmacoyieias, and that it would be 
of no use for them even to attempt to write 
a prescription. Goaded almost to madness 
by this declaration, he resolved to call in a 
quack, who had acquired considerable cele- 
brity in the neighbourhood, and who soon 
gained his confidence by assuming a very 
grave face, shaking his head, and telling 
him (after he had looked at his tongue, felt 
his pulse, and inquired into his symptoms) 
that he really was very ill. “ But,” said 
he, ‘* pray do not be discouraged. Do you 
sce this little phial ? It contains an elixir, 
which, if you take it in suflicient quantity, 
will not only remove all your sufferings, 
but secure for you the attainment of better 
health than you ever enjoyed in your life.” 
‘oWell,” replied the invalid, ‘‘I ean’t be 
worse than I am. I would rather die at 
onee than drag on a miserable existence. 
The regular doctors say they can do nothing 
for me ; reach me yeur mixture, Pll swal- 
low it and take my chance.” This is, as I 
conceive, a counterpart to the case of the 
operatives in this country. They are repre- 
sented by the patient. ‘The Physicians are 
the Whig and Tory statesmen, the empiric 
is the demagoguc, and the elixir universal 
suffrage. I shall, on this occasion, take the 
liberty to state what I consider to be the 
temper and condition of the working classes 
They are, | doubt 
not, inclined to vencrate and uphold our 
civil and religious institutions, if they ean 
only enjoy under their shelter and predo- 
minance a moderate and reasonable degree 
of comfort and independence ; and I main- 
tain, that no class of the community is 
more susceptible of gratitude for any ex- 
pression of sympathy, or more fully appre- 
ciates any act of kindness. But it is equally 
true, that there prevails amongst them, to 
a greater extent than hon. Members are at 
all prepared for, a growing distrust and 
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alienation as regards this House, equivalent, | 


in many instances, to a feeling of contemp- 
tuous aversion. They think that the House 
of Commons are admirable representatives 
of the opulent and the presperous, but very 
sorry legislators for the industrious and the 
distressed—eager to make ample provision 
for the luxury and extravagance of the 
court — unwilling to take the slightest 
notice of the interests or necessities of 
the poor. They see that there is, perhaps, 
no other country, in which wealth is wor- 
shipped with such slavish idolatry as in 
England, and poverty so universally re- 
garded as a portentous and unpardonable 
crime. ‘This distinction between wealth 
and poverty is frequently exemplified, not 
only in the distribution of reeompence, but 
in the infliction of punishment. Where 


offences are nearly similar in nature and | 
gency, it must, of course, adhere, both for 


degree, rigour the most relentless is meted 
out to the obscure, while forbearance the 
most indulgent is exercised towards the 
rich. The perplexing state of our monetary 


relations, and the appalling amount of our | 
'at the very moment when manufacturing 


debt have brought England into an artifi- 
cial condition, which renders the result of 
all transactions uncertain and precarious. 
The suicidal act, which passed in 1819, 
for compelling the nation and all pri- 
vate debtors to pay in one. standard 
the full amount of all obligations con- 
tracted in another, has inflicted both on 
the community and on private families, and 
especially on the landed interest, an accu- 
mulation of calamity, unparalleled in the 
records of the world. It is chiefly through 
the crippling, paralyzing influence of this 
most disastrous enactment, that a large pro- 
portion of those who possess extensive es- 
tates are drowned in debts and difficulties, 
and that many leading merchants and 
tradesmen, including not a few of the most 
fashionable shopkeepers in this metropolis, 
if compelled to adjust their affairs, would 
find themselves in circumstances bordering 
on insolvency, and I repeat, that a system 
of protection is mainly necessary in behalf 
of our manufacturing and agricultural in- 


dustry, in order that the requisite amount | 


of taxes may be extorted, and the fund- 
holder continue to receive in gold the full 
dividend, which accrued from a capital, 
much of which was originally advanced in 
depreciated paper. In consequence of the 


enhanced value of money, the repeal of | 


public burdens has afforded little or no 
alleviation; it is more difficult to collect 
the present nominally diminished, but in 
reality more oppressive, amount of taxes, 
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than it was during the war, when the cir- 
culating medium was abundant to meet 
the larger expenditure which the exigencies 
of the state required. The country is per- 
petually liable to feverish alternations be- 
tween prosperity and distress. An unlooked 
for and extensive demand for the precious 
metals in America or in Europe, might at 
once drain the Bank of its treasures, and 
leave them no alternative but between 
bankruptcy and bank restriction ; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in order to 
maintain the national resources, even to 
their present extent, is compelled to bor- 
row largely from the bank, and repair the 
evils incident to a gold standard and a re- 
stricted currency, by bringing more paper 
into circulation. As the Bank is every 
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moment exposed to a sudden run on its 


treasures in seasons of panic and emer- 


its own sake and on public grounds, to 
nature’s law of sclf-preservation. And it 
might be indispensable for the directors to 
‘all in its advances and contract its issucs 


exigencies and commercial necessities would 
otherwise imperatively require, that in- 
creased accommodation should be atlorded 
The con- 
stant changes occasioned by our oppressive 
embarrassments at home, and our compli- 
cated relations with other countries, have 
deeply affected the well-being of the work- 
ing classes, who, in almost every extensive 
manufacturing county have, at different 
times, been overwhelmed with hardships 
and privations, during the continuance of 
which they have never received from Par- 
liament any sympathy or any succour. We 
all know, that stagnation in trade, and de- 
pression of wages have, at no remote period, 
been successively experienced in various 
districts ; and ] am persuaded, that when- 
ever any great degree of wretchedness pre= 
vails amongst the working classes connected 
with any particular trade, there is....7n- 
lactis quoque cura conditione super communi. 
They know, that their own turn may not 
be far distant, and the degree of attention, 
| bestowed by a reformed House of Com- 
mons, upon the interests of the sufferers in 
any quarter, is watched with painful soli- 
citude by their fellow operatives at Man- 
chester, at Birmingham, at Coventry, at Pais- 
ley,at Bolton, at Glasgow, at Stockport, or at 
at Worcester. But even, Sir, in those towns, 
in which there is no immediate want of 
employment, I believe, that the working 
classes are far from being satisfied, or from 
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having reason to be satisfied, with their 
condition. There are millions throughout 
the land, who can (it is true) contrive to 
make the two ends of the week meet, and 
earn a straightened, or perhaps not inade- 
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quate livelihood, but to whom life is rather | 


a calamity than a blessing! Many-rich men 
seem to think, that such persons ought to 
be quite contented, if they can only exist, 
and, like the Israelites in Egypt, “ get to 
their burdens,” although they have no Iei- 
sure for improving their minds, or super- 
intending the education of their children, 


| things as they are. 


or indulging in innocent recreations, or | 
passing a portion of their time in the circle | 


of domestic affection. In this respect how 
much are we eclipsed and put to shame by 


Pagan legislators of antiquity, who even | 
deemed it a duty to provide publie games 
and amusements for the community, and | 


watched over their happiness with parental 
anxiety. But how heart-breaking is, in 


numberless instances, th 


which the labouring classes, in this country 
are compelled to submit! as if because they | 
are born to work, they came for no other 
purpose into the world! How wretched in 
many places are their hovels! how squalid 
their attire! how scanty and unwholesome 
their food ! how stunning the noise which 


deafens them for so many hours! how 
noxious the atmosphere which they breathe ! 
how gladly would they compound for the 
same amount of comfcrt and indepen- 
dence as is enjoyed by the free negroes 
in St. Vincent’s or Jamaica: They are, 
no doubt, often unbraided (and especially 
by sententious and sclf-indulgent moralists, 
when lolling upon elastic cushions in their 
gorgeous equipages) with clinging to de- 
basing habits of idleness, intemperance, and 
improvidence ; but I, for one, must own, 
that I make great allowance for men, 


whose retrospect offers no reminiscences of 


past happiness, and whose futurity presents 
no hope of future enjoyment, if, even 
within the precincts of the gin-palace or 
the beer-shop, they hasten when jaded by 
present toils and overwhelmed by present 
necessities for a brief seasun, “ to steep 
the senses in forgetfulness,” by having re- 
course to antidotes, which, although (like 
the claret and curacoa of the rich) they are 
often in the end destructive, are at least 
for the time oblivious. How many honest 
and respectable fathers of families are at 
issue, with those who maintain, that the 
present system is working well! It does 
so undoubtedly, as far as the court, and 
the persons, who subsist on the taxes, are 


te mode of life, to | 
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concerned. It is well adapted to further 
the interests of all, who have realised or 
inherited large incomes, or who can secure 
preferment for their brothers, promotion 
for their uncles, legations for their child- 
ren, pensions for their widows, or power 
and place and patronage for themselves, 
None of us are gratuitous eulogists of 
We never know what 
it is to want; we never devote one hour 
to those harassing occupations, by which 
the lives of millions are embittered and 
abridged. It is indeed, often asserted that 
our duties are multifarious and fatiguing, 
but we can at pleasure modify, suspend, or 
relinquish them. The privileges and re- 
creations of the legislator are as numerous, 
as the privations and the hardships of the 
labourer are The former can 
retire from his sphere of exertion whenever 
it suits his convenience or caprice, to take 
his ride in the Park, or his rubber at 
Crockford’s, or enjoy a hebdomadal ‘ feast 
of reason and flow of soul,’ at Grillon’s. 
The latter must perform the daily routine 
of his drudgery without any alternative, 


Intense. 


'and is a stranger to the resource of pairing 





off for the nigt or retiring to enjoy rural 
leisure for the week. We participate in 
all the refinements and embellishments 
devised by modern ingenuity. We all 
expect, that we shall this evening re- 
tire to comfortable places of abode, 
where those, whom we love, are sur- 
rounded by all the conveniences and most 
of the luxuries of life. But what 
shall we say with respect to the destitute 
hand-loom weavers, and the hundreds of 
thousands throughout the manufacturing 
districts, “ subject to like passions as we 
ure,” and as a::xilous as we possibly can be 
for the welfare and the comfort of their 
offspring, who, long ere morning’s dawn, 
are summoned to unremitting, unhealthy, 
and unprofitable toil, or perhaps are cut off 
from obtaining employment at all; who 
have no other prospect than of returning 
at a late hour of the night to their forlorn 
and cheerless homes in a state of bodily 
exhaustion and mental despondency ; and 
who can bequeath no legacy to their chil- 
dren but a career as wretched as their own ? 
Ts it consistent with reason or common sense, 
that persons so circumstanced sheuld feel 
any strong attachment to the institutions 
under which they live—or ought I not 
rather to say, under which they are 
doomed to pine in unrelieved and unpitied 
wretchedness? And may it not sometimes 
vecur to them, however erroneously, that 
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those who have nothing to lose, may have 
something to gain, even through the ap- 
palling medium of anarchy and civil dis- 
cord? If a feeling of desperation and a 
thirst for vengeance should impel them to 
deeds of violence, and that some modern 
Menenius should say to them, ‘‘ Will you 
undo yourselves?” Might they not reply 
in the simple and appropriate language of 
the Roman citizen, “‘ We cannot, sir; we 
are undone already.” And to what quar- 
ter can they look for compassion? [rom 
whence are they to hope for assistance ? 
To transmit their complaints to this House 
is an empty ceremony and a vain delusion ; 
as well might they address themselves to 
the Congress at Washington, to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies at Paris, or to the Cortes 
assembled at Madrid. Their petitions are 
huddled together like so much rubbish, and 
consigned in silence to the leathern sepul- 
chre of oblivion, if that indeed can be said 
to be forgotten, which scarcely attracted 
the notice of a single moment: Should any 
rash philanthropist venture to utter a single 
sentence on their behalf, how many patri- 
otic economists of the public time would 
grudge the application even of a few mi- 
nutes tosuch a theme! But (even sup- 
posing, though not conceding, that their 


wretchedness is in no degree owing to the 
selfish or unwise legislation of former days, ) 
what benefit would accrue to the sufferers 
from the most touching effusions of com- 
miserating eloquence, unless followed up 


by actual measures for their relief? On 
such occasions, we resemble the priest and 
the Levite much more than the compas- 
sionate Samaritan. On what ground are 
the former condemned in holy writ ?: They 
had not inflicted the wounds, by which 
their unhappy fellow-creature lay bleeding 
on the highway: they, perhaps, were gifted 
with such exquisite sensibility that they 
were loath to harrow up their nerves by 
the revolting spectacle of human distress, 
and yet they are exhibited as objects of 
unanimous execration to posterity ; not be- 
cause they were the authors of the poor 
man’s agony, but because, without attempt- 
ing to succour him, they “ passed by on the 
other side.” Has not our own conduct 
been precisely similar, when we learnt that 
thousands or even millions of our country- 
men were steeped to the very lips in po- 
verty, wretchedness, disease and degrada- 
tien? And what is it that the working 
classes, when thus reduced, have presumed 
to require at our hands? Do they call for 
ribbands or regiments? Do they ask for 
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coronets or coaches and six? By no means. 
The sum and substance of their remon- 
strances amounts to this, “ You are the 
representatives of the people, a people of 
which we form no inconsiderable a propor- 
tion; we desire not to eat the bread of 
sloth, wé are perfectly willing to work, 
but are either altogether unemployed, 
or cannot, without such an amount of 
drudgery as renders life a burthen, se- 
cure an adequate subsistence. We, there- 
fore, as a last resource, appeal to your 
humanity, or rather to your justice, and 
pray that you will devise such measures as 
may enable us either to emigrate to foreign 
climes, or (which we should infinitely pre- 
fer) to earn, within the precincts of our 
country, for our wives and children, a decent 
maintenance, commensurate with our 
sphere of life.’ Is there anything unfair, 
anything unjust, anything unreasonable in 
this ? The unhappy and patient victims 
ask no more, and I see not, in conscience, 
how human nature can be satisfied with 
less, or what satisfaction it can afford to a 
starving family ‘‘ to see profusion, which 
they must not share.” | have often listened 
with indignation and disgust to the collo- 
quial homilies of selfish affluence. How 
triumphantly does the bloated sensualist, 
who encumbers his lordly board, and sti- 
mulates his languid appetite by an endlessly 
diversified array of costly viands, and who 
is, perhaps, in secret addicted to practices 
more flagrant in the sight of God, indulge 
in a pathetic invective against crimes, which 
his unearned hereditary opulence has placed 
him beyond the temptation of committing, 
and to which the poor are only impelled by 
destitution, neglect, and despair! Away 
with such easy eloquence—such nauseous 
cant—such cheap morality! Nothing is 
more common or less difficult than to paint 
the vices of others in the most glowing 
colours, or to endure their sorrows and 
witness their sufferings with the most ex- 
emplary resignation. I had the honour, 
some years ago, to sit at dinner next to a 
very prim, somewhat antiquated, highly- 
respectable spinster, deeply interested in 
the fluctuations of the three per cents. and 
of the quadrille table, and who, in the 
society of a sleck and snarling lap-dog, 
feasted on all the delicacies of all the sea- 
sons. Whilst she was enjoying, quite con 
amore, a well-replenished plate of rich and 
savoury turtle soup—allusion was made to 
the disturbances then raging in certain 
districts, where the working classes had 
been driven by want of employment for 
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themselves and of sustenance for their 
families, to perpetrate acts of violence and 
intimidation. My fair neighbour shrugged 


up her shoulders, turned up the whites of 


her eyes, and, during the brief intervals 
from self-complacent deglutition, exclaimed, 
“Qh, Sir, national unthankfullness is a 
very heinous sin! How multiplied are 
the benefits, which a gracious Providence 


is daily showering down upon us, the un- | 
highly- 


this 
could only 


reasonable inhabitants of 
favoured land! [wish | eX- 
postulate in person with our misguided and 
unthinking ccuntrymen themselves; | 
should hike to ask the 
be decent, or even possible, pray 
* Champagne, 

But, Sir,’ 


receive ?” 
you please. 


she, 


continued 


whilst the butler was pouring a bumper of 


Vin d@’ Ay, ito a long capacious glass, “| 
blush to go of the return which we are 
making for mercies, of which we 
very cecrtiee ! Is it not awful and me- 
lancholy to consider,” here she drank 
her wine, which was remarkably well iced, 
‘*that perhaps at this very moment, by way 
of a requital for all our blessings, we are 
committing outrages and breaking frames ? 
I declare when one reflects upon such hor- 


are so 


rid infatuation, it makes one’s flesh creep 
from head to foot, lest, as a just chastise- 


ment for all our crimes, we should, in the 
twinkling of an eye be deprived of all 
our comforts—may I trouble you for 
another spoonful of the green fat?” 
In connexion with this good lady’s ad- 
monitory lamentations, there were two 
elements, which she altogether  over- 
looked. In the first place, she omitted to re- 
member, that, if by some lucky windfall, 
or providential dispensation, the most r reck- 
less of these unhappy delinquents had come 
into possession of a fortune cquivalent to 
the hundredth pert of the mercies, which 
she enjoyed with so keen a relish, and 
prized with so exemplary a thankfulness, 
he would have vied with herself in the 
loudness of his encomiums on the bencfits 
resulting from tranquillity and subordin- 
ation. In fact, riches and radicalism, 
though not invariably incompatible, very 
seldom go hand in hand. 1 am persuaded, 
that many a blustering political fire-eater 
would be thoroughly cured of all his 
levelling ecrotchets and revolutionary vaga- 
ries, by opportunely marrying a dashing 
widow and participating in the usufruct of 
a well-paid joimture, or by unexpectedly 
burying an inconvenient uncle, who, in the 
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capacity of rightful owner, was the only 
bar to his entrance upon the enjoyment of 
a title and estate. On the other hand, my 
worthy friend plumed herself upon being 
what would now be termed a staunch 
Conservative, and a decided enemy to all 
innovation, both religious and political. 
But no principle was predominant in 
her creed, as a > wtal antipathy to the in- 
come tax, her chief objection to which was 
at difiiculty of evading it. She had 
fortunately lived long enough to sce it 
abolished, which delighted her 
much more than the triumphs of Waterloo 
Trafaleu defiance of the old 
adage de um she was 
— directing against its manes the 

whole : rtillery of , he cloquence. Now, if 
‘he “tre of Wellington himse If, whom she 
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r; and in 
morluis nil nisi bon 


| often pronounced to be the most consum- 


well as the greatest 
captain of the age, had evoked the grim 
spectre of that grinding impost from its 
tomb, | do not that her arms would 


statesman, as 


say, 


| have been emploved in destroying frames, 


would have constantly 
Grace the most envenomed 
vituperati ion; and all her depen- 
dents would have been marshalled, with 
herself as generalissimo at their head, to 
support opposition candidates at the next 
general election. Such a selfish, rather 
than syllogistic mode of reasoning, such a 
habit of assuming the amount of the enjoy- 
ments which we possess, as a fit standard 
for other people’s gratitude, although they 
have themselves no part or lot in our ad- 
vantages, are by no means confined to this 
sagacious sentimentalist or her order. ‘They 
have in a greater or less degree pervaded 
and characterized the opulent in every 
country and in every age. I believe, that 
the loyalty and devotedness of many sound 
constitutional politicians are more depen- 
dent than they are themsclves aware of, 
upon the magnitude of their own personal 
interest in the honours and emoluments of 
a perishing world. And if you were to 
remove these props from beneath their prin- 
ciples, they would at once be laid prostrate 
on the earth ; so intimately connected, in 
many instances, is our patriotism with our 
prosperity! In this respect the contrast is 
very striking between the successful stock- 


but her toneue 
levelled at his 


jobber, who purchases an estate, and the 


encumbered esquire, who is compelled to 
part with it—between the smirking con- 
sort of the plum-realising tradesman, 
whose self-importance is for “the first time 
gratified at the Opera, by the impatient 
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repition of the thundering announcement, 
that “ Mrs. Tomkins’s carriage stops the 
way,” and the mortified family of the bank- 
rupt gambler, when, on the eve of an im- 
pending migration, per glass-coach, from 
Grcsvenorsplace to Turnham-green, they 
behold the arrested landau dragged by a 
single horse, at a funeral pace, to the Auc- 
tion Mart, and are painfully conscious, 
that they are hereafter doomed to swell the 
ranks of the involuntary Peripatetics. How 
emphatically is this palpable and prevail- 
ing tendency of the human heart insisted 
on in the book of Job, by one, who is fully 
conversant with its weaknesses and_ its 
wiles, though mistaken in his application 
of the charge to the holy patriarch himself. 
* Doth Job,” exclaims Satan, ‘‘ serve God 
for naught? Hast thou not made an hedge 
about him, and about his house, and about 
all that he hath on every side? Thou 
hast blessed the work of his hands, and his 
substance is increased in the land ; but put 
forth thine hand now, and touch all that 
he hath, and he will curse thee to thy 
face.” ‘This is the faithful portrait of thou- 
sands, not the distorted caricature of a 
few. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might soon bring the truth of this maxim 
to the test of experience. Let him but 
propose some tax, which might trench, in 
any degree, upon the comforts and gratifi- 
cations of the wealthier classes, though it 
left them in the full enjoyment of a hun- 
dred times more than it took away, and all 
his popularity would scarcely bear up 
against the tempest of hostility, even on 
the part of his dearest friends, and steadi- 
est supporters, which the very surmise of 
such an intention would infallibly excite 
against him! He would be “ cursed to 
his face,” or, at least, behind his back, by 
the landowners, if he abolished the Corn- 
laws ; by the stockholders, if he taxed the 
funds; by the lawyers, if he imposed an 
ad valorem duty upon briefs; by public 
servants, if he curtailed their perquisites ; 
by the army, if he diminished their pay ; 
by doctors, if he deducted a per centage 
from their fees; by churchmen, who have 
no objection to curtail the revenues of 
their successors, if he ventured to abridge 
their own. Now, Sir, the labour of the 
poor man is to him, what our estates, our 
salaries, our scrip or our mortgages are to 
us; and if, by any sudden change in our 
fiscal regulations, or any capricious prefer- 
ence given to foreign over domestic indus- 
try, or the introduction of any ingenious 
mechanical contrivance, which, though in 
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the main beneficial to the community, de- 
ptives many thousands of that livelihood, 
which their honest industry was earning ; 
if, I say, from any, or all of these causes, 
a large proportion of our countrymen, at 
any time, become involved in distress, 
without any fault of their own, I assert, 
that it is not only neglectful but criminal, 
on the part of the representatives of the 
people, to leave the case of such persons 
unexamined, their grievances unredressed, 
and their sufferings unrelieved ; for what 
can be more painful to a mind not callous 
to every feeling of humanity, than to wit- 
ness their hopeless and unavailing strug- 
gles against the misery by which they are 
enveloped and consumed! How much, 
too, must the resentful dissatisfaction of 
our unemployed or overworked operatives 
be aggravated, when they see, that so 
many of our highborn and opulent families 
spend so much of their time, and squander 
so much of their wealth, in distant capi- 
tals, forgetful of their duty towards that 
land from which they derive enormous in- 
comes, without any desert or exertion of 
their own! reluctantly revisiting their 
homes for a short period, laden with such 
a stock of (perhaps smuggled) superfluities 
from abroad, as exonerates them from en- 
couraging the domestic manufacturer, and 
supplies them with every needed article of 
furniture or attire, until they again can 
hurry, with renewed alacrity, to lavish 
their riches in the haunts of reckless dis- 
sipation, upon the continental rivals of our 
own impoverished artisans. In this re- 
spect, the nobles of other countries do not 
follow our baneful example, or manifest 
such a repugnance for their own fire-sides. 
Whilst Rome, Paris, Naples, Vienna, and 
indeed almost every considerable city, or 
even insignificant watering-place in Ku- 
rope, are teeming with voluntary exiles 
from the British shores; whilst a larger 
number of our patrician pleasure-hunters 
resort to ancient than to modern Athens; 
whilst thousands (including even clergy- 
men and public servants) are roving abroad 
in quest of luxury and amusement, neg- 
lectful of their tenantry or dependents, de- 
voting, in many instances, by a selfish and 
self-enacted appropriation clause, ecclesi- 
astical revenues to the secular purpose of 
their own diversion, alienated from the 
manners, habits, and feelings of their coun- 
try, acquiring little of what is attractive in 
the foreign character, and losing much of 
what is respectable in our own, — how 
rarely do German, or French, or Russian, 
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or Italian families domiciliate themselves 
in British society for a series of years, and 
selfishly spend their incomes at a distance 
from the soil which gave them birth! How 
many millions, too, of British capital has 
speculative avarice vested in foreign loans, 
a great portion of which has been em- 
ployed in founding or fostering rival estab- 
lishments abroad, to the ruin or detriment 
of our own manufacturers? I shall not 
at present further expatiate on these pain- 
ful and unwelcome, but most urgent and 
important themes. I must reiterate my 
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strong conviction, that the working classes | 


in this country are becoming daily more 


displeased with our conduct, as well as | 


more discontented with their own condi- 
tion ; and if we do not, cre long, apply a 
fit remedy to the crying evils, of which 
they so universally complain—if we do not 
adopt eHectual measures for relieving de- 
fenceless and emaciated children from de- 
structive and degrading bondage—in which 
it is scarcely possible, that they should be 
taught to fear God, or trained to regard 
man, or disciplined into habits of fore- 
thought and sobriety, or enjoy the harm- 
less recreations adapted to their tender 
years, or cherish any consciousness of per- 
sonal interest in our national institutions 
and advantages ; and if we are not deter- 
mined, as soon as possible, carefully and 
patiently, to investigate the condition of 
the working classes, with an anxious will 
and firm resolve, even to make sacrifices 
for the promotion of their physical com- 
fort, and for the more general dissemina- 
tion of religious truth, and intellectual 
knowledge amongst them—the day of 
reckoning and revenge may be nearer at 
hand than the most alarmed of our politi- 
cians, or the most sagacious of our philoso- 
phers apprehend ; and whilst rulers deride, 
and rich men disregard, every symptom of 
impending danger, the whirlwind of an 
unlooked-for and direful catastrophe, may 
involve our devoted land in all the frenzied 
horrors of revolutionary convulsion, We 
often hear many plausible dissertations 
upon the perils which would threaten the 
commercial greatness of the empire, and 
accelerate the transfer of many lucrative 
branches of our manufactures to foreign 
countries, if the hours of adult labour 
were regulated and abridged. But I am 
not blind to the perhaps still more ominous 
results which may sooner or later ensue, if 
no means should be devised for rendering 
the situation of the working classes less 
precarious and less intolerable. They, Sir, 
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are perfectly aware of their own strength, 
as well as keenly alive to their own suffer- 
ings. Combination, for the furtherance 
of their common interests, is becoming 


every year more universal, and better 
organized. I fear, Sir, that this candid 


expression of my opinion as to the causes 
and extent of the wretchedness and dissatis- 
faction, which at present prevail amongst so 
large a proportion of my countrymen, may 
entail upon me the diminution or the for- 
feiture of confidence or regard, on the part 
of many friends whom I venerate and love. 
But the necessity, on national grounds, of 


| . . - . . 
discharging an incumbent duty is often 


'it 1s undertaken. 
| — . 
‘relief of the 


proportioned to the reluctance with which 
I am so anxious for the 
suffering and industrious 
classes, with whom my heart most deeply 


'sympathises, that I would at once vote for 





the repeal of the Corn-laws, if I did not 
feel convinced, that such a step would only 
enhance the intense distress, and curtail 
the imadequate wages of the agricultural 
labourer; besides reducing the incomes, 
and aggravating the embarrassments of the 
landed gentry, and their tenants, and thus 
diminishing the consumption of our manu- 
factures in the home market—a loss for 
which even the expected but doubtful in- 
crease in the amount of our exports would 
afford a very inadequate compensation. The 
foreign corn-grower would deluge the 
markets with grain, when already glutted 
in seasons of abundant crops at home ; and 
when the harvest was deficient in other 
countries as well as here, would leave us to 
scarcity and starvation; besides, being at 
all times anxious to drain the Bank of its 
last guinea in exchange for his corn, and to 
foster from this very source, the manufac- 
tures which are every where springing up 
for the express purpose of supplanting ours. 
If, by the introduction of a well-regulated 
tax upon capital, the adoption of a silver 
standard, or some other comprehensive 
financial operation, we could effect a reduc- 
tion in the amount of the national debt, 
and take off the taxes, now necessary to 
pay the interest of the portion which would 
thus be cancelled, we might then repeal 
the Corn-laws, without injuring the landlord 
or tenant, and abolish many duties, which 
fetter the operation of commercial and manu- 
facturing industry, and being released from 
the anomalies of our present unnatural con- 
dition, we might defy the competition of 
the world. But although my own per- 
sonal interests, and those of my family, are 
altogether bound up in the preservation of 
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our existing institutions, I cannot, if I 
would, disguise from myself, that their 
permanence is endangered by the feelings, 
which I believe to prevail extensively among 
the operatives, however much they are 
generally disposed to be loyal and tranquil, 
if their earnings were more adequate to the 
moderation of their desires, their domestic 
comfort better secured, their daily exertions 
less overwhelming.-—Rebellion may and 
must be put down by bullets and bayonets, 
or punished by jails and gibbets, but con- 
spiracies can never be prevented or extin- 
guished, until the causes of discontent are 
removed. We may rest assured, that suf- 
ferers, whose passions are inflamed, or whose 
spirits are broken, by physical hardships 
and privations, consider political privileges 
and abstract rights as a very slender source 
of consolation or indemnity. It is useless 
to remind those who are receiving seven 
shillings a week in exchange for their la- 
bour, that they have the benefit of trial by 
jury. It is insulting to impress upon the 
mechanic, when disheartened and enfecbled 
by excessive toil,—that he is entitled to the 
freedom of the press, and we can scarcely 
expect, that men will be punctual or ardent 
in their Sabbath.day devotions and observ- 
ances, when their tempers have been soured, 
their intellects stupified, and their strength 
exhausted, by the incessant drudgery of 
the preceding week. Although, I am sure, 
that the industrious classes may be soothed 
and satisfied, if we adopt such a system as 
shall ameliorate their condition, the conse- 
quences must, I fear, be most awful, if, 
whilst laudably engaged in devising means 
for the protection of Hottentots, Hindoos, 

and Hill-coolies, we any longer consign so 
large a proportion of our fellow-citizens to 

a state of ignorance, bondage, degradation, 
or distress. 

Mr. Muntz was perfectly satisfied that 
this measure was not of a temporary na- 
ture, but that there would be many calls 
like the present, each louder than the 
foregoing. Improvement was talked of, 
but he asked where it was to come from? 
It was quite notorious, that not a single 
manufacture of ours was worked to any 
profit. And not only that, but the labourer 
could hardly exist on the wages which 
he received. As to the corn-laws, he did 
not wonder that the landlords should up- 
hold them in defence of their property. 
Ile owned if he were similarly situated he 
should do the same. What he found fault 
with the landlords for was, that they did 
not give wages proportioned to the prices 
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which they kept up. He had a good deal 
of personal experience as to the progress 
of manufactures in Europe, and he could 
state as the result, that if we were not al- 
ready surpassed, we were on the point of 
being surpassed by all the nations of the 
continent. That was the reason why trade 
was in its present stagnant state. But 
then we had all sorts of encouragements 
held out to us. The spring season, it was 
said, would do wonders. He greatly 
feared that spring prices would be found 
to be postponed to next winter. But then 
we were assured, that the nation would 
soon resume its usual * elasticity.” THe 
had heard this phrase for twenty-five years 
past, but no one could explain what it 
meant. There was not a variation in 
principle, a change in measures, nor an 
alteration in finance propounded that was 
not ushered in by the promise of the 
country soon regaining its “ elasticity.” 
The country was distracted between the 
corn-laws and the money-laws. ‘The for- 
mer raised the price of food fifty per cent. 
above what the latter justified. The 
greatest fault of the Whigs was, that they 
had followed the policy of their predeces- 
sors. Ife was old enough to recollect, 
what seemed to be forgotten now-a-days, 
that it was the mismanagement of the 
Tories which deprived them of office. 
The Tories showed they understood as 
little of Corn-laws as they did of money- 
laws. What made the Whigs popular 
was the expectation that they would 
change this system. But the people, 


Timber. 


finding their situation, if possible, worse 


now, said they would as soon be starved 
to death by the Tories as by the Whigs. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir G. Sinclair) was 
right in saying, that the working classes 
cared little which party governed them, 
if their physical condition was attended 
io. He could not help thinking, that the 
loyalty, and even the religion of English- 
men, had their surest foundation in the 
stomach. It was impossible for any set 
of men to govern this country who go- 
verned it against the common principles 
of humanity. He should vote against 
this motion, as he should against every 
proposition which went to burden the 
poor. 

Mr. Bernal wished to ask the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether the addition of ten per cent. to 
the assessed taxes applied to those build- 
ings which were not enlarged, but in 
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which windows were opened for the pur- 
pose of trade or professional business, or 
as a communication between contiguous 


buildings ? 


Customs Duties— 


Mr. Turner confirmed the accuracy of 


the statements which had been made as 
to the condition of the poor, whe were 
worse off now than they were ever known 
to be. If additional taxes were required, 
they ought to be imposed on property, 
which course, while it rendered property 
more secure, would afford relief to the 
working classes. 

Mr. Slaney, whilst he felt bound to 
vote with Ministers, bore testimony to the 
fact, that the sufferings of the poor were 
great and increasing. Ile hoped the time 
would soon arrive when they would aban- 
don such paltry objects of contention as 
usually engaged the attention of the Le- 
vislature, and apply themselves to the far 
nobler purpose of improving the condition 
of the great mass of the people. If they 


did not, they would soon forfeit the con- 
fidence of their constituents. 

Mr. Ward said, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had recommended to the 
House, in his budget, that which he had 
the best probability of carrying, but it 
was perfectly competent for every hon, 


Member to express his dissent from the 
principle of taxation upon which the Go- 
vernment had proceeded, and to say, that 
other means ought to be resorted to in- 
stead of those which must press severely 
upon the masses——upon those who were 


the least able to afford a diminution of 


their resources. He had received com- 
plaints from the town which he had the 
honour to represent, that there was a pres- 
sure upon industry such as had never been 
known. He had received complaints, 
not merely from individuals, but from 


whole trades, of the total impossibility of 


extricating themselves by any effort, or 
any amount of exertion, from the diffieul- 
ties which they said the Corn_laws imposed 
upon them. [le had no doubt that a 
substitute could be found for the budget 
proposed by the right hou. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, pressing 
as it did upon articles consumed by the 
great mass of the population, and with 
that feeling he should give his vote in fa- 
vour of the proposition of his hon. Friend. 

‘Ihe Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he should detain the House for a very 
short time, because hon. Gentlemen, in 
the course of the present debate, had 
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taken the opportunity of expressing their 
own opinions, and the course they were 
likely hereafter to pursue, rather than of 
entering at any length into argument upon 
the measure he had proposed. There 
were, however, One or two points adverted 
to in the course of the discussion which 
he would briefly recur to. As his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Kilkenny, had 
zone the same ground his hon. 
Friend had trodden betore, he did not 
think it necessary to follow his hon. 
lriend and re-open the question. The 
hon. Member for Lambeth had inquired 
whether the present was to be con- 
sidered as a temporary arrangement, 
Now, he was quite sure that the best 
course to pursue in these cases was, that 
there should be no coneealments between 
himself and the House. Nothing would 
vive him greater pleasure than to be en- 
abled, by the circumstances of the coun- 
try, to reduce taxation ; but he would not 
shrink from saying, that it was not his in- 
tention ever to place the finances of the 
country in such a state that the income 
would be permanently below the expendi- 
ture. Tle felt it his imperative duty to 
call upon the country to make the income 
of the country equivalent to its expendi« 
ture. That same sense of duty would 
induce him to continue the same course, 
believing it to be the only safe and honest 
one. Ue believed it was the best course 
for the poor and industrious classes; for 
he conceived disorder in finance to be the 
seeds of all calamities. Disorder in fi- 
nance meant distress at home and econ- 
tempt abroad. With regard to the claims 
of particular interests, he would say, that 
under the circumstances, there were seve- 
ral which he should have felt happy in 
relieving, if he had been in a position to 
sacrifice any part of the revenue, With 
respect to what had been advanced by the 
hon. Member for Greenwich, he would 
ask, who had ever thought of taking off 
taxes by a per centage? When taxes are 
laid on, the whole object is not to limit 
consumption, and when he laid on a tax 
his object was to effect as great a con- 
sumption as he possibly could. The 
ground the hon. Gentleman had taken as 
a chief objection to the plan was utterly 
untenable and opposed to the principle of 
taxation. The only remaining point ne-~ 
cessary to be noticed was that raised by 
the hon. Member for Rochester, who 
seemed to have viewed with some alarm 
T2 
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and discomfort the word “ survey” that 
had dropped from him (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer). He should be sorry to 
be misunderstood upon that point, and 
was therefore glad of the opportunity of 
stating, that the 7th Clause of the 4th 
and 5th William 4th, giving certain privi- 
leges to windows, was to be religiously 
observed. He had no intention whatever 
of repealing that Act of Parliament, and 
instructions would be given to the officers 
of taxes expressly calling their attention 
to that clause, with a view to its being left 


entirely untouched. 


The House divided on the second read- 
ing :—Ayes 107; Noes 15: Majority 92. 
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Adam, Adm. 
Alston, R. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
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Bewes, T. 
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Blake, M. J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, HH. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Burroughs, H. N. 
Busfield, W. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cavendish, hon. G, H. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chester, H. 
Clay, W. 
Collier, J. 
Corry, hon, Tl. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, D. 
Elliot, hon, J. FE. 
Fleetwood, Sir P. H. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gordon, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. I. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Grey, rt. hon Sir C. EF. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hawes, B. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Herries, rt. hn. J. ©, 
Hobhouse, right hon. 
Sir J. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, R. 
Holland, R. 
Iloskins, K, 
Howard, P. H, 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hurt, P. 
Hutt, W. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


James, W. 

Kemble, H. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Langdale, hon. C, 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lister, E. C. 

Litton, E. 

Lowther, hon. Col, 
Lushington, C. 
Lushington, rt. hn. 8. 
Macauley, rt. hn. T.B. 
Maher, J. 

Melgund, Viscount 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Muskett, G. A. 
O’Brien, C. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Packe, C, W. 
Paget, H. 
Pakington, J. S. 


Palmerston, Viscount | 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir LH. | 


Pease, J. 

Pendarves, E. W. W, 
Perceval, Colonel 
Philips, M. 
Plumptre, J. VP. 
Power, J. 

Praed, W. T. 

Price, Sir R. 

Pryme, G. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, FE. R. 
Roche, WwW. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Rolleston, L. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherford, rt. hn. A. 
Sheil, right hon, R. L. 
Slaney, R. A. 

Smith, R. V. 
Someiset, Lord G. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Steuart, R. 
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Winnington, Sir T.E, 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wood, C, 
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Strickland, Sir G. 
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Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Lord Kenyon, from 
severa} places in Suffolk, and Pembroke, for Chureh Ex- 
tension; from places in Northampton, against any further 
Grant to the College of Maynooth.— By Lord Strangford, 
from the Hand-loom Weavers of Norwich, for the Pro- 
tection of National Industry.— By Lord Brougham, from 
Greenwich, St. Andrew’s, and other places, for an Altera- 
tion in the Corn-laws; from the Baptists of Weymouth, 
und from places in Yorkshire, and Somerset, for the Abo- 
lition of Church Rates, and the Release of John Thoro- 
good ; from Aberdeen, against any Additional Grant for 
the purpose of Chuch Extension; from Paisley, praying 
that Patrons in Scotland might receive some Compensa- 
tion for the loss they would suffer by the Bill of the Earl 
of Aberdeen ; from Dunfermline, for the Total Abolition 
of an Established Church in Seotland ; from Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, for the enforcement of the Law for pun- 
ishing any Adulteration of Tobacco; from Gloucester, 
for an Alteration of the Law relating to Real Property ; 
and from 200 poor Inhabitants of North Uist Island, 
complaining of great Distress owing to the Alteration in 
the Duties on Salt. 


Tur Lirercy and ARTICLES OF 
tHE Cirurcu.] The Archbishop of 
Dublin had to present a petition, very 
respectably signed, of which he had given 
notice last week, on the subject of the 
Articles and the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. It was signed by sixty persons, 
half of whom were clergymen, and all of 
whom were members of the Church of 
Englund. The petition complained of 
certain parts of the articles of subscrip- 
tion to the Established Church and the 
Liturgy, which it stated required to be 
altered, and concluded by praying that 
their Lordships would consider what mea- 
sures should be adopted to render the 
articles consistent with the practices of 
the clergy, and the acknowledged mean- 
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ing of the Church. It was almost super- 
fluous for him to observe, that no noble 
Lord was considered in presenting a peti- 
tion as necessarily pledging himself to 
support or coincide in the prayer of that 
petition, but that all he did was to declare 
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his belief that the subject matter of the | 


petition required and was entitled to con- 
sideration. 


present it, which was, that he could 
not recommend to this House or any 


branch of the legislature the interference | 
in any manner with the affairs of the | 


Church, except as regarded temporatities 
alone, for he felt that it was not well 
qualified nor disposed to touch upon sub- 
jects of a spiritual nature. He bad ex- 
pressed the same opinion in reference to a 
petition which he had presented six years 
ago from the clergy of Kildare, the prayer 
of which was, that Parliament would take 
measures to provide forthe government 
of the Church. He had stated to those 
petitioners when he presented their peti- 
tion, that the reason why he could not 
recommend the House to interfere in those 
matters, arose principally from his consi- 
dering, that although the Legislature had 
the sole power and right legally to make 
such alterations as might be called for, or 
to say that they were not needed, yet that 
this House and the other House were not 
well qualified to perform those functions, 
He had upon that occasion called, as he 
did now call, attention to the practical ab- 
sence of any legislative government of the 
Church, which had continued for a long 
time, but had recently attracted the atten- 
tion of the House. Upon that occasion 
he had embodied the substance of his 
speech in a pamphlet, and he might refer 
to that as an evidence that his opinions 
had undergone no change. It was buta 
very few years since the Parliament which 
was practically the legislative body, had 
consisted of Members who were not avow- 
edly members of the Church of England, 
and since the change no other body had 
been authorised to act on these matters. 
And he had added, that the objection did 
not arise from any feeling of jealousy on 
the part of the petitioners or himself, at 
any desire on the part of the House to 
interfere with the spiritual affairs of the 
Church; for he and they knew that the 
greatest indisposition was always shown 
by the Legislature; but the evil was, 
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In this case he had told the | 
persons who had put their petition into | 
his hands that he had one objection to) 
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knowing this indisposition, that there was 
no other body that had the right to inter- 
fere; as he conceived it was an anoma- 
lous state of things, and unsafe for any 
community, for the Church to be without 
;a government—he did not mean an exe- 
cutive government, but a legislative go- 
vernment, which the Church had not had 
for a long time, practically for more than 
a century. When he had urged, as he 
had done on a former occasion, the im- 
portance of some sort of a legislative go- 
vernment for the Church, he had said, 
that he could not recommend the House 
to take any steps with respect to the 
spiritual affairs of the Church, except the 
handing over of the question to a body 
exclusively appointed to consider it, with 
the same power to make alterations as the 
Legislature now enjoyed; and he had 
then waved, as he did now, all considera- 
tion as to the propriety of an alteration 
of the liturgy, because he thought, that 
as a preliminary, they ought to take steps 
to bring such a legislative government 
into existence ; a measure which persons 
might consistently and rationally advo- 
cate, even if they thought that no change 
was advisable, The only step, therefore, 
which he would recommend the House, 
in reference to the affairs of the Church, 
exclusive of its temporalities, was to take 
such measures, he did not mean to say 
by reviving the Convocation, for the go- 
vernment of the Church; and then if it 
were decided by this competent authority 
that any alterations were not necessary, 
the parties who now deemed them proper 
would be satisfied. In urging this altera- 
tion, he was aware, that he might be 
called by some parties an innovator. 
That might be, but he was bringing the 
Church back in constitution to the spirit, 
at least, of the Reformation; he was for 
remedying those changes of that great 
innovator, time, who, as it was said by 
Lord Bacon, was insinuating impercepti- 
bly many alterations, and was changing 
things for the worse, if they were not 
changed by design for the better. And 
he would ask, whether, in the alterations 
made by the first reformers, they intended 
that their amendments should never be 
changed—whether they were to be like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, un- 
alterable—anad whether it were their in- 
tention that the door should be locked 
and the key buried and lost for ever ? 











The Bishop of Lincoln agreed in much 
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that had fallen from the most rev. Pre- 
late. It was impossible to obtain any 
authoritative sanction to the consideration 
even of a change in the subscription, save 
through a Convocation that did not now 
exist; and yct something was necessary, 
for in a conversation between Mr. Wode- 
house and himself, the former assured 
him, that unless he could have such an au- 
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thoritative sanction, he was prepared to | 


resign his preferment. Six years ago he 
had expressed his own opinions in print 
that when any considerable portion of the 
Church—he meant a considerable portion 
in respectability and numbers — should 
agree in requiring certain alterations in 
the liturgy, it should be necessary to call 
the Convocation together, and submit the 
proposed alterations to their considera- 
tion; but at the same time ke must say, 
that he did not think that a desire for 
alteration now existed with any consider- 
able portion of the community, and that 
there never was a time when the great 
body of the clergy would more strongly 
deprecate any alteration than at the pre- 
sent moment, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury would 
willingly join and assist in the adoption 
of any reasonable and practical plan that 
might be proposed by the most rev, Pre- 
late, or by any other competent persons 
who might take the subject into their 
hands; but agreeing entirely upon that 
point with the most rev. Prelate, and not 
thinking it necessary to enter upon the 
reasons for his concurrence, he could not 
agree in the prayer of the petition, which 
the rev. Prelate had presented, which 
was a subject of a very different kind. 
The petition related to matters concerning 
the present state of the Church and the Lit- 
urgy, andit made a statement which wasnot 
fully authorised. If there were such prac- 
tices in the Church as were alluded to, they 
were confined to a small minority of the 
clergy, and it was his opinion, from all he 
had heard, and from every opportunity he 
had had of observing, that every plan 
which proposed an alteration in the articles 
or liturgy of the Church, so far from satis- 
fying the great body of the clergy, gave 
the greatest dissatisfaction to the largest 
portion of that body. The small number 
of signatures to the present petition justi- 
fied that inference. The prayer of the 
petition was not the opinion of the great 
body of the clergy, the majority of whom 
was decidedly adverse to it. Indeed he 
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never recollected a greater apprelension 
and excitement than when it went abroad 
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' that there was some scheme for the revisal 


or alteration of the formulas of the Church; 
and he had himself presented a petition 
signed by upwards of 500 of the clergy 
ayainst it, whilst the clergy of three dio- 


_ceses did not address him, but presented 
| petitions to the Crown or to the House 


throngh their own diocesans. THe did not 
intend further to trouble their Lordships 
with the statements of the present peti- 
tion, and he would only conclude by eall- 
ing their attention to its prayer, which, as 
he apprehended, their Lordships could not 
entertain or sanction. ‘The petitioners 
prayed that House to take such measures 
as to them should scem fit, to make the 
letter of the prayver-book and the subserip- 
tion to the articles more consistent with 
the practice of the clergy, and the ac- 
knowledged meaning of the Church. Now 
he must protest against this imputation on 
the clergy; and ifthis were a bill instead 
of a petition, he would certainly move, as 
an amendment, that their Lordships should 
consider the best means of making the 
practice of the clergy more consistent with 
the prayer-book and articles. 

The Bishop of Norwich would not have 
risen if the name of a clergyman of bis 
own diocese (Mr. Wodehouse, a preben- 
dary of Norwich) had not been mentioned. 
He agreed with the most rev. Prelate, who 
had presented this petition, that there was 
an insuperable difficulty with respect to an 
alteration of the liturgy, and perhaps of 
the articles. He saw the difliculties, and 
he fully believed that the clergy, as a 
body, would not consent to any alteration, 
He trusted, however, that he might be 
allowed, without entering upon the state- 
ments in the petition, and without stating 
whether he himself agreed to this or that 
alteration, to make a few observations on 
the point of subscription. If it were 
proved that there was anything insincere 
in the subscription—if the clergy confessed 
with their lips what they did not confess 
with their hearts—they were giving to their 
opponents an advantage ground.of which 
they would readily avail themselves, and 
their opponents would have to thank them 
for having placed them upon it. How 
stood the question of subscription? He 
did not pretend to enter into all the par- 
ticulars and considerations; let it suffice 
to say that there were apparent difficulties 
—mind he only said apparent—about the 
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subscription; if it were understood in the 
literal, most strict, and most stringent way, 
there were difficultics which weighed 
heavily upon scrupulous and tender con- 
sciences, and by continuing the difficulties 
they might leave the way open only for 
consciences that had no scruples to enter 
the Church for objects which referred only 
to the secular views as to profits which 
they might entertain. But there was an 
answer to this objection. The Church 
had a sort of elasticity, which allowed and 
graduated the differences that existed. 
Those who accomplished the Reformation 
were placed in very diflicult circumstances 
—they had to satisfy a body that included 
persons of very different feelings. ‘The 
articles of the Church, therefore, were 
framed on a reference to the opinions of a 
very wide basis for a large body that dif- 
fered on many points. ‘There was a sanc- 
tion for this opinion in the speech of a 
noble Lord, a distinguished statesman, 
with which their Lordships were familiar, 
who had said that the Church of England 
had a Calvinist creed, and an Arminian 
clergy. And there were those who would 
infer from the same evidence, that to Ar- 
minians the creed was sufliciently satis- 
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factory, and that it allowed the admission 
of a Calvinistic clergy. In fact, the Church 
was so constituted, that it was calculated | 
for all who agreed in the broad distinguish- | 
ing features, and in the salutary doctrines 


of the Christian Church. ‘This being 
taken for granted, what ought they to do? 
He would recommend that they should 
honestly and boldly meet the difficulties, 
not only because the Church was founded 
upon liberty of conscience and the right 
of private judgment, but because it gave 
the greatest—he would not say latitude— 
but privilege of private judgment. There- 
fore, in extending the subscription, he was 
persuaded that they would be granting a 
boon and a benefit to many scrupulous 
and tender consciences that were amongst 
the brightest ornaments of the Establish- 
ment. He had, indeed, heard a right 
rev. Prelate, then sitting before him, in- 
stance a case in his own diocese, in which 
a clergyman in the possession of a valuable 
living, of high character, and of unques- 
tionable orthodoxy, who had wished to re- 
sign his preferment because he had scru- 
ples which he could not satisfy. He 
might refer also to the case of an indi- 
vidual whose name had been mentioned by 
the right reverend Prelate (the Bishop of 
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Lincoln). Let one who knew him well 
bear testimony to his valuable services; of 
his character as a clergyman, and as a 
man, it was impossible to speak too highly, 
and yet who had shown scruples of con- 
science which increased the respect due 
to him for his attainments and his 
character, and who had set an exam- 
ple which he hoped to see followed by 
every member of the Establishment, 
and which, if conscientiously followed, 
with the same high sense of unimpeach- 
able honour, the Church of England 
would have fewer enemies, and a vast ac- 
cession of valuable friends. It was never 
pretended that the clergy agreed in every 
part and every iota of that to which they 
subscribed at their ordination, And the 
was, that as different minds were 
constituted differently, every one must be 
allowed a certain Jatitude, and all that 
the petitioners asked was, that what was 
assented to privately, should be the ac- 
knowledged sentiments of the Chureh at 
large. The petition contained nothing 
new; there was nothing that did not find 
a place in the bill of 1689 which was 
sanctioned by the crown; the plan and 
the petition were almost verbatim et lite- 
ratim. The monarch of that day pro- 
posed this plan, because he conceived 
that it was necessary for the safety of the 
Chureh; and Archbishops and Bishops, 
with professors of high degree, and dig- 
nitarics of the church in numbers, agreed 
in a petition which was similar to that 
which the most rev. Prelate had that even- 
ing brought before them. How came that 
measure to fall? He should blush to 
give the details of the intrigues by which 
it was quashed. ‘The House might re- 
member them, but, out of a regard to the 
interests of the Church, he would not 
mention them. There was, however, a 
catch word used—a popular cry was 
raised, unworthy of those who had re- 
course to it, but it served to show the 
value of appeals ad captandum vulgus 
that cry was ‘* nolumus leges Anglia 
mutari ;”” as if we were the Medes and 
the Persians, and allowed not our laws to 
be changed ; as if the laws of the heptar- 
chy, or of the Norman conquerors, were 
still to remain for our guidance without 
any alteration. Why did they sit there, 
if the Jaws of England were not to be 
changed as times and circumstances ren- 
dered change necessary? He was per- 
fectly aware that there were difficulties, 
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and stupendous difficulties, in the way of 
any arrangement; but were they to shrink 
from grappling with the question because 
of those difficulties? The right rev. 
Prelate on his left had said the other day, 
that when there were difficulties, men 
were inclined to say, that there is a lion 
in the way, and therefore shrink from 
averting pending evils. He did not advo- 
cate this or that change; above all, he 
did not desire any alteration which should 
not be acquiesced in by the public at 
large; but he said, that it was their duty 
to encounter and to sift the difficulties, 
and so to argue and sv to legislate, as to 
provide those remedies which changes of 
time and of circumstances inperatively 
demanded. Let him not be misunder- 
stood—he had not addressed the House 
without hesitation ; and he was only anx- 
ious to raise the Church in the estimation 
of the public; and with that wish he 
would remove every stone which might be 
cast at it, and so take away every obsta- 
cle in the way of subscription, which 
pressed on tender and scrupulous consci- 
ences, and which did differently affect the 
minds of men of honourable and high 
feelings. It was true, that they were not 
an assembly that could legislate for the 
Church ; but he was anxious and willing 
that the two most rev. Prelates would 
take the question into their serious consi- 
deration, for he was confident, that in 
their most private movements, they would 
see the propriety of giving relief to those 
who were among the brightest ornainents 
of our Church. There was only one more 
point which he would mention before he 
concluded. He was persuaded that the 
time would come when this alteration—he 
would not use the word Jatitude, for the 
relief of tender consciences—would be 
conceded. It was in the hands of the 
Church to meet the difliculty, and remove 
the cause, and if they did not, the day 
might arrive when, under other powers, 
and urged on by a strong pressure, they 
might be compelled— without as they 
could now, quietly considering the ques- 
tion—to adopt a measure opposed to their 
feelings, and which they might all de- 
plore. 

The Bishop of London said, that after 
the temperate speech of the most rev. 
Prelate who had presented the petition, 
and the concurrence of the most rev. Pre- 
late (the Archbishop of Canterbury), he 
had hoped that their Lordships would 
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have escaped a discussion upon this sub- 
ject. He certainly should not have en- 
tered into it, if it were not for the obser- 
vations which had escaped from the right 
rev. Prelate, unaccustomed to address 
their Lordships in the heat of debate, 
which were little less than a libel on the 
Church. He would begin by noticing a 
remarkable sentiment to have fallen from 
a Christian clergyman. He had heard 
the right rev. Prelate say, that the Church 
was founded upon liberty of conscience. 
It was practically the fact, that the Pro- 
testant church permitted as great a 
degree of liberty of conscience, as was 
consistent with the interests of religion ; 
but he had always understood that the 
Catholic Church was founded on truth; 
that the Church was the authorised inter- 
preter of the words of truth, and that she 
would desert her duty if she did* not lay 
down, for the good of the people, the 
great truths which were extracted from 
the Bible. The question of subscription 
to the articles was very different. It was 
not required from all members of the 
Church, but only from the ministers of 
the Church, as a security against a greater 
evil, the constant change and fluctuation 
of doctrines by men not tied down by any 
precise articles. This was the use of 
articles, and he hoped that they would 
never be lost, for it was only by continu- 
ally keeping truth in view, that the Church 
of England had been enabled to stand 
amidst the changes and the downfall of 
different churches, to keep true to the 
one point of the theological compass, and 
to go straightforward, guided only by the 
polar star of truth, as expounded in her 
articles and her liturgy. What had been 
said by the right rev. Prelate that the 
petition was not new, was correct ; all that 
was stated in the petition was said by 
Bishop Hoadly ; it was said less perfectly 
by his commentators; and it was said 
more clumsily in the House of Commons 
in 1772, although the arguments then 
used went further than the present peti- 
tion, emanating as he admitted it did, 
from respectable persons. He would nei- 
ther impugn their respectability nor their 
sincerity, though he took a different view 
from them, and thought that they were 
little aware of the evils which would arise 
if they tampered with the articles. They 
had overlooked the difficulty which would 
arise if a small body of the clergy—and it 
was a small body compared with that body 
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which in 1772 wished for an alteration in 
the articles or the liturgy, for in that case 
as the articles concerned the clergy more 
than the laity, for the clergy it was who 
had to subscribe, if the prepouderating 
majority of the clergy should deprecate 
any change, they would do a violence to 
the majority. He confessed that he was 
one of those who would strongly depre- 
cate any alteration, and he was convinced 
that there existed amongst the great body 
of laymen, as well as amongst the great 
mass of the clergy, a strong indisposition 
to meddle with the formularies of the 
Church. Looking, too, to the unsettled 
state of men’s minds upon several topics, 
in some degree connected with the church, 
he thought it would be peculiarly unadvi- 
sable at the present moment to moot the 
question of a change of the articles, or an 
alteration of the subscription. When he 
alluded to the petition of 1772, he was 
going to trouble their Lordships with a 
few short extracts from a speech made on 
that occasion by one of the most Chris- 
tian Statesmen that ever adorned the 
legislative history of this kingdom—he 
meant Mr. Burke—who said, 

“‘ Nothing can be clearer to me, than that 
forms of subscription are necessary for the 
sake of order, and decorum, and public peace. 
By a form of subscription [ mean a general 
standard, which obtains throughout the whole 
community, and not the partial creed of this 
or that bishop by whom a priest happens to 
be ordained, Were this rule to take place, 
how perplexing would be the situation of a 
clergyman, ordained in the diocese of Ely, 
beneficed in that of Chester, and removed to 
that of Gloucester.” 


And here he must observe, that they 
who occupied the higher seats in the 
Church, and were called upon to decide 
questions of opinion between the clergy, 
felt an indescribable consolation and sup- 
port from the fact, that they had a clear 
and well-defined formulary to appeal to. 
Mr. Burke proceeded :— 


“ T mean an universal system deduced from 
scripture, and digested into heads of doctrine 
like the articles, and that is to be equally bind- 
ing on priests, deacons, and bishops. In short, 
I would have a system of religious laws that 
would remain fixed and permanent like our 
civil constitution, and that would preserve the 
body ecclesiastical from tyranny and despo- 
tism, as much at least as our code of common 
and statute law does the people in general ; 
for I am convinced that the liberty of consci- 
ence contended for by the petitioners, would 
be the forerunner of religious slavery,” 
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Nothing could be more just than those 
observations, for it was as true in eccle- 
siastical as in political history, that reli- 
gious democracy would end in absolute 
despotism, What was the expansion that 
was required? It was this; that when a 
clergyman declared ex animo, he should 
be understood as declaring only in what 
sense he pleased. This was expansion 
with a vengeance—an expansion which 
did not partake of that prudent elasticity 
which, though always ready to accommo- 
date itself to the peculiarities of our in- 
firm and imperfect nature, would never 
stretch beyond the line of truth, nor 
sacrifice that which was just and true to 
meet the maudlin scruples of any consci- 
ence whatever. As tu the existence of 
scruples in the church, he maintained, 
without reservation, that the great body 
of the clergy signed the articles with a full 
belief of their truth. He had never had 
the misfortune—for a misfortune he should 
consider it—of meeting with one single 
clergyman who did not express his readi- 
ness to subscribe the whole of the arti- 
cles. He, for one, should think he was 
eating the bread of the Church unworthily 
if he were to subscribe any articles which 
he did not implicitly believe. If the arti- 
cles were not scriptural—if they were cal- 
culated to do more mischief than good, 
let them be abandoned; but do not inter- 
fere with the terms of subscription; do 
not, for the sake of the tender consci- 
ences and nice scruples of some, adopt a 
mode of subscription which would leave 
the door open to the most unscrupulous. 
He confessed he did not see anything of 
the hardship that was complained of in 
this matter. Prior to ordination, was not 
every man so conversant with what he was 
required to do, that when he came to do 
it he ought to do so with a clear consci- 
ence, orelse not do it atall? That he 
thought was a complete answer to the 
application for an expansion of the terms 
of subscription. As he had already stated, 
he believed that the great body of the 
Church were indisposed to any alteration 
of the formulary of the Church. If an 
alteration were to be made for one tender 
conscience, an alteration ought to be made 
for another tender conscience. Where 
then was the system of change to be 
stayed? If their Lordships were to set 
out upon the principle of satisfying all, 
they would soon have no peculiarity of 
doctrine, no articles, no liturgy, but 
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would reduce the Church to a mere naked 
caput mortuum, neither satisfying the 
consciences of men here, nor offering a 
sound foundation on which to base their 
hopes of hereafter. Therefore he strongly 
deprecated their Lordships tampering 
in any degree with matters of this kind. 
At the same time he was fully prepared 
to admit, with the most rev. Prelate who 
presented the petition, that it was ex- 
tremely desirable that there should be 
some deliberative, if not legislative assem- 
bly, in the Church, by whom such ques- 
tions as the present might be determined, 
Petition to lie on the table. 


Corn-Laws. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 26, 1840. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a first time:—Right of Voting; 
Registration of Voters. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Easthope, from Leicester, 
complaining of the way in which Petitions had been 
treated on the subject of the Corn-laws, for Household 
Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, and Tricnnial Parliaments.— By 
Sir John Hobhouse, from one of the Suburbs of Notting- 
ham, against the present Corm-laws.— By Mr. Greg, from 
Lancashire, against the Repeal of the Corn-laws,—By 
Mr. Bousfield, from Yorkshire, for the Repeal of the 
Corn-laws.—-By Mr. Brotherton, from East Retford, 
Reading, and other places, for a Total Repeal of the 
Corn-laws,—By Captain Wemyss, three, for the Repeal 
of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Lister, from the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, for a Total Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By 
Mr. Parker, from Yorkshire, against the present Corn- 
laws.— By Mr. Bramston, from Essex, against any Altera- 
tion in the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Alderman Copeland, from 
Stroud, for Church Extension.—By Mr. Archbold, from 
the county of Kilkenny, and from parishes in the same 
county, against any Alteration in the Corn-laws, and 
against the Importation of Foreign Flour.—By Sir W. 
Heatheote, from Hants, against any Alteration in the 
Corn-laws, for Church Extension, and against any further 
Grant to the College of Maynooth.—By Mr. E. Buller, 
from Staffordshire, to the same effect; from Burton- 
upon-Trent, for the Abolition of Church Rates, and 
against the Irish Municipal Corporation Bili.—By Mr. D. 
Roche, from the Grand Jury of the city of Limerick, in 
favour of the present Corn-laws.=—By Captain Alsager, 
from places in Southwark, and in the vicinity of London, 
against Sunday Trading ; from Littlehampton, in Essex, 
against the Window-tax. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. Villiers: I be- 
lieve that the House is well aware that in 
consequence of the singular course which 
it thought proper to adopt with regard to 
the last motion on the Corn-laws, it has 
now become my duty again to propose the 
question for its consideration ; and I hope 
the House will feel that if that course was 
unsatisfactory to the public, offensive to 
those interested in the discussion, and al- 
most cruel to that much larger number 
who refer their recent sufferings to the 
operation of this law—that neither has it 
been attended by any convenience or 
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advantage to this House; and certainly | 
do not regret, when this House shrinks 
from a fair decision or a full discussion on 
a question vitally important to the people 
at large, it derives no advantage from its 
own wrong. I know it may be said, that 
the immediate occasion of the course to 
which I have referred was the motion of 
the hon. Member for Bridport. [“ /ear,”] 
But I ask, when it was, that my hon. 
Friend moved the adjournment of the 
House? Why, when this House had de- 
cided, that the debate should not be ad- 
journed at all—whiech it did after six 
hours out of the seven hours (during 
which the debate had lasted) had been 
occupied by persons opposed to the motion, 
when the last speaker only closed his ad- 
dress at past one in the morning—after 
the Members for the most important and 
most distressed of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts had been referred to, and the in- 
terests of their constituents misstated — 
and after thirty or forty Members had left 
the House, on the faith that the debate 
would be adjourned—it was then that the 
House insisted on dividing, and that my 
hon. Friend thought that it would be 
more expedicnt to resume the discussion 
at a future time, when a fair decision 
might be taken upon it. The majority 
have, therefore, to thank themselves for 
any disadvantage accruing to their cause 
by an adjourned discussion, and I do not 
suppose that it can be very politic in those 
who desire to maintain this law to invite 
the public attention to it more than it 
need do; and if I am to judge of the 
scornful manner in which the Member for 
East Somerset referred to the mode in 
which 1 had introduced this subject, when 
(as the House remembers) he complained 
with so much impatience that Gentlemen 
like himself should be kept from their avo- 
cations in the country, to listen to dull 
treaties on the Corn-laws—I say taking 
that Gentleman to represent the taste and 
temper of the House, I do not suppose 
that, at this season, when there is even 
more to divert the mind from the House, 
it can be more agreeable to hear another 
essay on what only affects the poverty 
and privations of the humbler classes. 
But I hear that, I have but ill chosen the 
moment now for renewing the discussion. 
But I should like to know when it would 
be very agreeable to a majority * this 
House to discuss this matter. The Jem- 
ber for East Somerset’s avocation, before, 
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was, I believe, to attend some local bench 
of justice, that is used to profit by his 
learning. ‘I'his time, | am told that it is 
the season when gentlemen quit the bench 
and enter upon another field of service, 
and the tenants, converted into troops, pass 
in review before their Lords. The griev- 
ance therefore now is, that they are 
brought to London from the country, to 
hear the discussion which they find so 
dull. As far as | am concerned, | am 
sorry to disturb their manwuvres, for they 
are more likely to be innocent away than 
nearer home; for it will not be in my day 
that I shall satisfy them that respect for 
this House would be better insured by a 
patient consideration in this place, of laws 
proved to be bad, than by a display of in- 
competency on the bench, or ineflicie ney 
in the field, elsewhere. However, Sir, 
whether it was a trick or a titumph to 
have so disposed of the question before, I 
shall not complain of the circumstance, 
for it has enabled us again to discuss the 
matter; and | have seen too much of the 
advantage of discussion on this subject 
not to value very highly its continuance, 
It has, in truth, done nearly all that ean 
be expected of discussion—it has disclosed 
the truth, and exposed what is untrue in 
the matter; and, notwithstanding the fal- 
lacy and vague gencrality with “whieh it 
has been attempted to perplex it, it has 
cleared the question of confusion, and 
brought it back to the point from which 
it was at first advanced—namely, as to 
what right or reason there was for one 
class of proprictors to impose a heavy 
burthen on the rest of the community, for 
the purpose of swelling their own fortunes. 
This is the question the people ask —this 
is the question that has not been answered, 
but this is the question that must be satis- 
fied, if the public are not to be left in the 
belief that it rests upon nothing but the 
rude right of power—a reckless, ruinous, 
heartless law, maintained for the interest 
of a few, and in truth injurious to all. 
That is the opinion of the great body of 
the people, as far as the public sentiment 
can be collected, and which has been 
elicited by that opinion being denied. And 


now it would be well for the House to} 


reflect upon the progress of opinion on 
this matter. In 1837, either despair of 
justice or dread of conflict had produced 
what is called apathy on the subject ; few 
petitions were presented to this House; 
and a county Member thought it decent 
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and safe, when L rose to speak upon it, 
to a to count the House out. In 
1838, I brought it forward; and it was 
pone that the manufacturers were in- 
different to the matter—by no means in- 


jured by this law—but rather that they 


partook of the benefit which it was as- 
serted was shared by others. Mark the 
result of so treating the subject. Before 
the Session of 1839, there was harilly a 
chamber of commerce that had net pe- 
titioned this House; hardly a manufac- 
turing town that had not appointed its de- 
legate to proceed to London respectfully 
to ask this Ilouse to listen to the facts 
they were ready to detail in answer to the 
strange misapprehension of their interests 
which seemed to prevail in it. How did the 
louse deal with their petitions ? On what 
ground did you dismiss their prayer— 
which was, to be heard, in the face of the 
country anil the world, at this bar? Why, 
it was then thought convenient to assume, 
that what they said was true, but to-day 
the policy of changing the law, which it 
was declared, rested upon a general regard 
to the interests of the community. You 
said, the working classes were not of the 
same mind with the petitioners, and that 
it was a mere selfish manufacturing ques- 
tion. Now, what followed from this as- 
sertion ? Why that there was hardly one 
town of any note in great Britain where 
there had not been some meeting assem- 
bled or some petition signed by the work- 
ing people against the Corn-laws, as if for 
the purpose of recording, at least, their 
opinion respecting them; and although 
they may never petition the House again 
on the subject—as many have declared 
that they will not—they have, by the 
sentiments which they conveyed by their 
petitions, left no one in doubt as to 
their views of the justice, humanity, or 
policy of such laws. And, now, how 
stands the question,—what has been the 
result of all the agitation and discussion 
which the subject has excited? Why, 
that all the pretences on which the law 
has been sought to be defended have been 
thoroughly sifted and examined; and that, 
now, there is hardly a mechanic or a 
schoolboy, in any town, who is not familiar 
with the fallacies which have been used on 
the occasion, and the refutation of them. 
I have listened to many debates on this 
subject, and I have looked through those 
that have occurred in Paslidanest on 
former occasions; and I find that they all 
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resolve themselves into some three or four 
phrases, which, though they may be varied 
in expression, are yet only the same things 
repeated ; and I shall now only refer to 
them with the view of noting them to the 
public, and with the hope of preventing 
their repetition this evening. 

First, then, there is the notion that the 
high price of food occasions a high rate of 
wages, and that the people have therefore 
this interest in their continuance. Next, 
that, by the landlord’s receiving a higher 
price for his land, he becomes a_ better 
customer to the manufacturer. The next 
is, that it is part of the system of this 
country, that when an interest cannot 
maintain itself, it should be maintained by 
law, and that the Corn Law is the mode 
of affording that relief to the landowner. 
And the last is, that it is unwise for a 
country to depend upon other countries 
for food. Now, if any person will examine 
the arguments urged for the law, they 
will find them comprehended in one or 
other of these sentences; and I, for one, 
am very glad that these things are put 
forward, for it has forced upon the public 
the discussion of matters deeply interesting 
to the middle and working classes, and to 
which, usually, they are diverted from 
giving their attention, by the absorbing 
interest of individual affairs. It has, more- 
over, led to a particular consideration of 
the circumstances which influence the con- 
dition of the working class in this coun- 
try; and it has fairly brought all the fal- 
lacies advanced on this subject to the test 
of common sense and experience. Now, 
what may be said, with truth, to have re- 
sulted from the inquiry into the connec- 
tion between the high price of food and 
the condition of the labouring class ? 
Why that, perhaps, a greater mockery of 
their misery could not have been devised 
or uttered, by any person, than to say, that 
the high price of food has been ute liber 
of anything but sorrow, misery, and 
wretchedness, to the poor, and that it is 
the unpleasant conclusion to which we 
must arrive,—that, in the progress of so- 
ciety in this country, in proportion as the 
food of the people has become more scarce, 
that their condition has become worse; 
and that the agricultural labourers, in 
some respects, now, are worse off than 
they were three centuries ago; and that, 
during the last eighteen months, when 
food has been so high, their sufferings have 
been greatly aggravated. In making this 
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statement, | am supported by an autho- 
rity which may be supposed to be quite 
uuprejudiced ;—I allude to Mr. Hallam, 
who, inquiring into the history of the la- 
bouring classes, is compelled, after allow- 
ing for the many advantages which modern 
inventions have procured for them, to con- 
clude that their condition has deteriorated 
in comparison with what it was in past 
ages. I will quote his words :— 
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“T should find it difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that, however the labourer has derived 
benefit from the cheapness of manufactured 
commodities and the inventions of machinery, 
he is much inferior in ability to support a 
family than his ancestors were three or four 
centuries ago. I know not why some, here, 
suppose meat was a luxury seldom attained by 
a labourer; doubtless he could have procured 
as much as he pleased, but from the greater 
cheapness of cattle, it seems to follow that a 
more considerable portion of his diet consisted 
of animal food than at present. It was re- 
marked by Sir J. Fortescue, that he thought 
the English lived far more on animal food 
than their neighbours the French, and it was 
natural to ascribe their superior courage to 
that circumstance.” 


It is strictly relevant to point to this 
circumstance, since we are called upon to 
judge of the policy of this law by its in- 
fluence on the condition of the agricultural 
labourers. There is, in the Annals of 
Agriculture, a paper by Arthur Young, 
somewhat in confirmation of this view, in 
which it is made to appear that the wages 
of the labourer commanded a larger 
amount of the necessaries of life than 
they can do at present. However, this 
matter need not be in doubt; it is within 
the power of every person to know what 
wages the agricultural labourer receives, and 
what they will procure for him. My state- 
ments were questioned, as to one county to 
which I had referred; and, subsequently 
to the debate, I made inquiry into the 
matter, and merely found that to be gene- 
rally the case in the county which I had 
pointed to as occurring in some parishes 
only. The married people with families 
rarely get more than 9s,—the maximum 
appears to be 11s.,—and the young un- 
married men, as able to work as the married 
men, 6s. or 6s. 6d. ; and I own I was wholly 
unable to learn where it was that these 
men preferred 6s, to 10s., of which fact, 
however, we were assured by the Member 
for Wiltshire. Now, when the House re- 
fers to one of its very recent reports upon 
the working of the Poor Law, and finds, 
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there, that a married man has to spend 
nearly 7s. Gd. a-week in bread and flour, 
it may judge how his family must fare with 
regard to their other wants of life. But, 
perhaps, a more astounding argument has 
been recently advanced for this law, than 
even that of its being advantageous to the 
labourer,—namely, that the change is 
sought by the master manufacturers, in 
order to reduce the wages of the labourer; 
and this has actually appeared in a publi- 
cation which has proceeded from a society 
that has just been instituted for the pur- 
pose, as it professes, of protecting British 
agriculture, but, in truth, for upholding 
the present Corn Law. It is stated in the 
prospectus of this society, — patronised, 
doubtless, by the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy,—that the manufacturers wish to 
lower the rate of wages, in seeking to re- 
peal the Corn Laws. It would be curious 
to learn whether that is uttered in igno- 
rance or with the knowledge of its being 
untrue. Do they know, or have they in- 
quired into, the condition of the people in 
the manufacturing districts; and, if they 
have, can they say how, under any change 
of the law, their wages could be lowered ? 
—and, if the object of the manufacturers 
was simply to reduce the wages of these 
men, could the masters fare better than at 
this moment, when wages are at their 
minimum ? Have these wealthy patrons of 
this society ever read the reports of the 
Commissioners of the hand-loom weavers ? 
Why, these unfortunate people, amounting 
in number to 800,000, cry out for the re- 
peal of these laws, as the great cause of 
their suffering, and yet this agricultural 
protection society would imply it was a 
matter affecting only the masters, and 
against which the men were interested. 
[Sir C. Burrell—Hear.] I hardly know 
how to explain that cheer of the hon, 
Baronet ; but if it be to affirm this charge 
against the master manufacturers, I must 
repeat my question to him,—how does he 
explain the complaints of the masters, 
when the men are nearly starving? The 
hon. Baronet should learn the condition of 
the people under the operation of lis Corn 
Law, before he talks of its being possible 
to make it worse by the repeal of the law. 
But if any man wishes to understand the 
bearing of this question on the manufac- 
turing interests, read the answers of these 
poor weavers to the hand-loom Commis- 
sioners, If they wish to learn that which 
they ought to be acquainted with already, 
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let them study those blue volumes con- 
taining the opinion, and referring to the 
was 
really startled at their shrewdness and sa- 
gacity; and I was, in consequence, led to 
ask one of the central Commissioners 
what he thought of those supplies; and 
he admitted that he had been struck, like 
myself, with the just and sagacious views 
that they took of their interests. What is 
their simple reasoning on this subject ? 
Why, they say, ‘* These Corn Laws act as 
a great restraint on trade in this country ; 
and whatever extends the trade increases 
the demand for labour; and with that de- 
mand, our wages rise. Whenever that 
demand increase:, we find ourselves better 
off; and we now feel that these laws are 
injuring us, by diminishing that demand, 
and by increasing the cost of food.” It is 
true they refer to other remedies to meet 
their case, than the repeal of the corn 
laws; and we find among their sugges- 
tions, one for taxing machinery, and an- 
other for universal suffrage; but these are 
not urged altogether without reason. 
They say, “ We have as good a right to 
have a tax imposed upon machinery, as 
the land-owners have to a tax upon the pro- 
duce of more fertile soils. The country, 
in the last case, is taxed for the benefit of 
a class; we have an equal claim to a tax 
on machinery; for the principle is the 
same of taxing the community for the be- 
nefit of a few.” And they do further say, 
certainly, that if the Legislature will nei- 
ther act wisely, as regards the public, and 
repeal the law, nor consistently towards 
them, in taxing machinery, that, then, 
they seek to be :epresented more faithfully 
in this House than they are at present, 
and they claim the suffrage, with the view 
of getting justice to themselves; and I 
own I see nothing inconsequent in such 
reasoning. And now, Sir, before I quit 
the question of the influence of this law 
upon the working population, I must ad- 
duce something in support of my opinion 
—that a scarcity and dearness of provi- 
sions tend to generate disease, and acce- 
lerate death among them: and I will here 
read a letter, entitled to credit, from an 
important manufacturing town, written by 
a resident medical man, a member of the 
College of Surgeons—it is Dr. Ryan, of 
Stockport: this gentleman writes, — 
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“T take the liberty of addressing you on the 
necessity of cheap bread for our artisans and 
their families, As a medical man, I feel, that 
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the results of my experience may, with pro- 
priety, be added to your information on the 
subject. My practice is much among the 
poorer classes in this populous town and 
neighbourhood ; for, in addition to my private 
engagements as a professional man, I am the 
medical officer to the “Stockport Board of 
Ilealta,” consisting of upwards of 3000 mem- 
bers, I find, Sir,—1. That a large amount of 
the labouring population in this neighbourhood 
is insufficiently fed and clothed; that the 
scarcity of clothing arises from the high prices 
of provisions, which thus absorbs, for the sup~ 
port of life, nearly all the hard-earned wages 
of each family; and that the cause of the in- 
sufficient diet is the high price of flour, 2. 1 
find that the scarcity of good substantial food 
is productive of many very fatal diseases, and 
much misery among our people, and especially 
among poor children, whose sustenance ought 
to be principally farinaceous. 3. That among 
many, very many, families, portions only of 
whom can at present find employment, the 
small amount of wages accruing weekly is 
consumed in the purchase of oatmeal and po- 
tatoes; that whole families subsist, week after 
week, on meal gruel; and that payment of 
rent, and the purchase of fuel and clothing, 
are out of the question; and that the result 
too frequently is, the confiscation of their 
household goods, and removal to the workhouse. 
4. That, to avoid the disgrace of seeking paro- 
chial relief, the most extreme misery and star- 
vation are constantly endured by families in 
this town ; and, although the standard of wages 
is continually falling, the necessaries of life 
are advancing in price, and therefore the ratio 
of misery is perpetually increasing. Such, 
Sir, are the impressions I have received in 
going from house to house, among our labour- 
ing poor, Day after day am I compelled to 
witness the most heart-rending scenes of misery 
and privation, such, in fact, as none but medi- 
cal men are allowed to behold, for the decent 
pride of an Englishman ever prompts him to 
conceal the full extent of his poverty from the 
public view. I have given you, Sir, no labour- 
ed details,--no speculative theories,—no pro- 
posed methods of amelioration. I leave, Sir, 
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the remedy, with confidence, in the hands of 


men like yourself, who, prompted, I trust, 
by the principles of sound and unflinching 
philanthropy, will never rest until laws unna- 
tural as the corn laws are, be for ever erased 
from the statute book.’’ 


I have been supplied, also, with a table, 
showing the effect on the population of a 
high and low price of food. I regret that 
the table has not been completed down to 
the last year; but it is sufficient to enable 
us to form an opinion on the subject. I 
will not read the whole table to the House, 
but merely a portion of it, showing the 
total number of deaths in seven of the 
manufacturing districts of England, at 
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four different periods with the average 
prices of wheat per quarter at each period, 
shown as follows :— 
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A Return of the Number of Deaths in seven 
of the manufacturing districts of England, 
at four different periods, with the average 
Price of Wheat per quarter, at each period, 
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This shows that in the ratio that food 
was cheap was the health of the commu- 
nity good. Is it not something shocking 
for the Legislature deliberately to persist 
in maintaining a law which is ever spread- 
ing disease, occasioning death, and weigh- 
ing down industry; and all this for no 
purpose but to add to the wealth of per- 
sons who do nothing, themselves, to add 
to the wealth of the country? Ido not 
mean to say, that the wealthy classes are 
more unfeeling or hard-hearted than other 
people; but the fact is, that they are not 
aware of the extent of the evil, and of the 
misery occasioned by this law,—being mis- 
led by those who ought to know better. 
I believe, that if those classes were aware 
of the real consequences of the Jaw, they 
would meet the question in a very different 
way from that in which they now regard 
it; but, under these circumstances, is it 
not idle to hear it contended that the home 
trade is benefited by these laws, when men 
have hardly the withal to buy bread, and, 
consequently, are obliged to forego the 
purchase of manufactures?) The manu- 
facturers’ case is, in one respect, that the 
home trade is injured by their customers 
being deprived of their ordinary means of 
consumption ; and their case, though it 
may have been misrepresented, has not yet 
been replied to,—namely, that, by the 
Corn-laws, you deprive them of customers, 
both at home and abroad. With coun- 
tries having only food to exchange for ma- 
nufactures, they are debarred from trading; 
for they are unable to effect the exchange 
which is essential to commerce. Now, it 
is no answer to that objection to the Corn- 
law, that the whole exports of this coun- 
try—with reference to the character of the 
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exports or the countries to which they are 
sent—should increase. It may assure the 
country, that losing the markets of Europe 
has not yet been fatal to it; but it does 
not answer the fact, that these markets 
are closed against them, and that the in- 
convenience arising from the terms on 
which we would, alone, allow the trade to 
be conducted, has induced those states to 
manufacture for themselves and exclude 
those of this country; and with respect to 
the home, it will not do to Ceny, that it 
has been our policy, and that of other 
states, to close and check the commerce 
between this country and themselves. We 
have had a paper laid on this table since 
the last discussion, which disproves that 
assertion, an extract of which | will read 
to the House ;—the proposal of the Prus- 


sian government to this country, in 1826, | 


before the Prussian league was formed, 


offering to enter into a treaty of commerce | 


with us ;—and there is the answer to that 
proposal. The proposal runs thus :— 


“ Assuming, then, that it will be agreeable 
to the British Government to learn that Pras- 
sia is disposed to conclude a treaty of reci- 
procity, the Court of Berlin has directed the 
undersigned to propose to his Excellency, Mr. 


Canning, to enter into negotiation for that | 


purpose. It would be ready to engage to 
make no change in its existing system for a 
certain number of years, and specifically not 
to increase the duties of import on English 
merchandise, But, on the other hand, it ex- 
pects that the British Government will allow 
the importation of Prussian corn, subject to 
such duties as shall not exclude the possibility 
of carrying on that trade with a reasonable 
profit, and that it will grant greater facilities 
than it does at present to the importation of 
timber coming from the ports of Prussia, As 


the produce of English industry finds a very | 


extensive market in the Prussian monarchy, 


whilst, on the other hand, Prussia can only | 
import into England the produce of its soil, | 


and principally corn and wood, it is evident 


that it is only by granting facilities to the im- | 
portation of these two articles that it is possi- | 
ble to establish the relations between the two | 


countries on a footing of reciprocity.” 


This was the distinct proposal submitted 
by the Prussian government to our minis- 
ter; and what was the answer which Mr, 
Canning was compelled, by the absurd 
policy of the Legislature of his country, 
to make? It was this:— 

“It becomes his Majesty’s Government, in 
the judgment of this committee, when a pro- 
posal for altering our Corn-laws is made to us 
by a foreign government, as a condition of 
something to be done or omitted by that go- 
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| vernment, at once to declare that we never 
can entertain such a proposal.” 
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This was the answer which the British 
Minister was compelled to give to a foreign 
power, proposing to enter into a beneficial 
treaty of commerce with this country, on 
whose manufacturing prosperity depends 
the livelihood of millions of our people. 
This was the reception which the offers 
of the Prussian governinent met with be- 
fore the league was formed; and what 
do we hear now, since the league has been 
formed, now including twenty-six millions 
of people, who, for commercial purposes, 
are ready to act together? Why, from 
all our ministers, from every commissioner 
that we have sent to collect information 
on the subject, that now, before they 
again decide the amount of their tariffs as 
against this country, they are ready still 
to negociate with us; that it is the pre- 
vailing wish and desire among the people 
of those states to trade with us. But 
| what can we do, if the Legislature perti- 
_naciously refuses to allow us to place our- 
‘selves in a condition to negociate with 
' them? For, as the French minister wisely 

said, ‘‘to get concessions from others, we 
| ought to be in a condition to grant them.” 
But if there be any doubt about the in- 
terest of the states in the league, to trade 
with England, let the interests respec- 
tively of the people in each be examined. 
Why, admitting that there are twenty-six 
millions of people in these islands, and 
twenty-six millions under the league, 
what proportion in each is interested in 
agriculture and in manufactures? I an- 
swer, in the league, nearly eighteen mil- 
lions in agriculture, and the remainder 
only partially in manufactures; while, in 
England, those who may be termed the 
agricultural interest sre seldom put at 
more than one fourth; and we know that 
| the proportions of this have been gradu- 
ally diminishing, while the manufacturing 
/ has been increasing. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the interests of the respective 
populations lie in an interchange of their 
/mutual products. Now, if it is an object 
, to re-establish our commercial relations 
with these states, this is a most important 
| moment. In 1842, the tariffs will have 
‘been fixed, and, I believe, will not then 
| be altered again for twelve years. The 
isame is the law with the United States; 
\it is only an accident that their tariff has 
{not been discussed this year. It will be 
so in the following year. Now, I beg dis- 
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tinctly to call the attention of the House 
and of the country to these circumstances, 
to preclude all possibility of doubt as to 
the reason of our losing this advantage, if 
it is to be lost; and I do make this state- 
ment deliberately, in order that it may be 
referred to in future, when the people are 
distressed and the manufactures declining; 
and the people will have to call those, to 
whom they have intrusted their interest, 
to account, for their condition, that they 
may judge correctly as to whether their 
interests have been protected or betrayed. 
It will be idle, at a future time, to twaddle 
about what is called “a system of pro- 
tection,” and the notion that the Corn- 
laws are only part of that system, when 
all other classes, so protected, have re- 
peatedly declared that the protection they 
desired was only against the effects of the 
Corn-laws. Even those who have been 
most tardy and timid in expressing their 
opinion on this subject—I mean those 
engaged in the silk trade-—have rested 
their claim for protection upon the ground 
that there is yet maintained a monopoly 
in all articles of necessary consumption. 
The weavers of Coventry have lately cried 
out against the Corn-laws, as one great 
cause of diminishing the demand for their 
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labour, and diminishing the value of their 


wages. The people know and feel too 
well, now,—and they will have to feel it 
still more, though the rulers of this coun- 
try may be ignorant of it,—in what way 
trade with other countries affects them, 
and what a fraudulent fallacy it is, to assert 
that the Corn-laws would reduce their 
wages. They know, too well, on what 
terms the foreign trade is carried on now. 
They have the daily experience of orders 
coming over to them to be executed at 
certain low prices, or not at all, and what 
a fearful struggle is constantly going on 
with men with large families, as to whe- 
ther they shall execute the orders,—work- 
ing fourteen and sixteen hours a day, at 
the expense of all health and happiness, 
for a miserable pittance,—or whether they 
shall at once go to the workhouse. I know 
that this is a struggle which every year 
becomes more severe, and that the time 
will soon arrive when the prices offered to 
the operatives will be so low that they 
will be unable to work and sustain life, 
upon them; and, when they refuse them, 
the foreign merchant, or, indeed, the Eng- 
lish merchant, will then get them executed 
in Belgium or Germany. What an insult 
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is it, then, to their sense and to their 
poverty, to tell them that the price of food 
being high is an advantage to them, when 
the money they receive is, each year, 
lower! And it is by this difference be- 
tween the condition of the manufacturing 
classes, as compared with former years,— 
it is by the result of these and other silly 
and suicidal restrictions on the freedom 
of commerce,—that rivals are created, 
trade rendered languid, and industry 
cheated of its reward. And what excuse 
does any man of understanding pretend to 
find for such evils in the notion that the 
law will avert a dependence on other 
countries for food. This silly fear, which 
is an argument against commerce altoge- 
ther, if it be worth anything, has been re- 
vived again, this year,—after its being 
ridiculed so as almost to preclude its re- 
petition—by the authority of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 
and of Marshal Bugeaud in [’rance ; 
in short, the landed aristocracy of this 
country, having no argument of their own 
for this law, eagerly seize upon what falls 
from a republican president, as applicable 
to his own country, to justify them in the 
maintenance of an anti-national monopoly 
in this country. And what was the saying 
of this personage, which has so delighted 
the landlords of this country? Why, 
Mr. Van Buren thinks that nothing can 
be more disastrous for a country than to 
depend upon another country for its food ; 
and Marshal Bugeaud says, in the French 
Chamber, that he would sooner see a 
Russian army march through France 
than see German beef consumed by the 
people; and the people of England are to be 
half starved, because these great charac- 
ters have uttered these very wise sayings! 
Why, I think I could tell Mr. Van Buren 
what would be more disastrous than de- 
pending upon another country for food ; 
and that would be, not to have another 
country to depend upon when you cannot 
supply yourself,—and that must be the 
case of England, whatever it might be with 
the United States, with its extensive waste 
lands, that require cultivation; and I say 
we cannot supply ourselves, after twenty- 
five years’ experience of the Corn-law, 
having just experienced a greater de- 
ficiency than we have ever known before. 
With respect to the French marshal, he 
represented, I presume, the grazing in- 
terest of his country, and his doctrine has 
as much the good of the people to recom- 
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mend it, as the arguments of the landowner 
in favour of the Corn-laws have to do with 
the good of this country. But the people 
of this country are not to be deceived by 
trash of this kind; they know that people 
don’t grow grain to give away; and that it 
does not follow, as the case of Ireland 
pretty well proves, that a people should be 
able to consume, themselves, the corn they 
produce. They must have the means of 
purchasing it; and the silly persons who 
are now injuring them, by depriving them 
of their custom from foreigners, are, in 
truth, only depriving themselves of their 
best market. I have, then, now exhausted 
the pretences of a public kind, which are 
pleaded for the Corn-law; and I contend 
that they are pretences that will not and 
cannot be much longer employed. I think 
I perceived some recognition of this doc- 
trine during the last debate; and, in proof 
of the fact, [ would refer, in the first place, 
to what fell from the Member for Bas- 
setlaw, who, after beating about the bush a 
long time, first attempting to question my 
statements about the wages of labourers, 
and then disputing the accuracy of my 
reference to the revenue, he said, after all, 
he could not shut his eyes to the great 
advantage which this law gave to the 
aristocracy, and that, in fact, by this 
means, it tended much to preserve that 
nice balance of power in this country which 
had conduced so much to its greatness 
and its glory ;—and that he would uphold 
the law, on that account;—a principle 
which, certainly, was intelligible, whether 
it was discreet or not, to avow it; and I 
know no answer to it but that suggested 
by a question of the people, whether the 
price they pay for this nice balance of 
power is not rather too great. He was, if 
[ remember, followed by the hon. Member 
for the North Riding, whose defence of 
the law was somewhat in contrast with 
that of his colleague on a former occasion, 
who was in the habit of enveloping the 
question with a cloud of statistics that left 
us in doubt as to what we were discussing. 
The hon. Member, however, warned us on 
this side not to suppose that the land- 
Owners were so soft as to give up the 
Corn-laws: and that was fair enough, for 
it placed the question, at least, on intelli- 
gible grounds; since, between him and 
the people, it becomes only a question 
as to which will be soft enough to 
surrender their claims. We have it thus 
admitted, that the Corn-law gives extra- 
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ordinary power to the aristocracy, and we 
are told that the aristocracy are not the 
people to surrender it. And, indeed, this 
mode of arguing the question is not incon- 
sistent with that pursued by the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, who seems to 
me, also, to have abandoned the attempt 
to argue this question on its own merits; 
and when the noble Lord, the Member for 
Shropshire, asks me why [ do not reply to 
ti right hon. Baronet,—why, I must tell 
the » Sle Lord, that I have first to learn 
that the right hon. Baronet differs from 
me; for I suspect that he agrees with me 
more than with the noble Lord; for I ar- 
gue against the Corn-laws, but the right 
hon. Baronet does not argue for the Corn- 
laws; he only fences with the friends of 
repeal; and the difference between him 
and his opponents is only as to the degree 
of mischief which they produce; and the 
sum of the right hon. Baronet’s argument 
appears to be, that the camel’s back is 
not broke yet; on the contrary, he says 
the animal is very buoyant, — he seems 
almost to doubt whether the burden does 
not conduce to this,—but if his back were 
broken, he contends, other backs have been 
broken also, and in other places, by other 
burdens. These are not his words; but 
they are a fair illustration of what he said. 
The right hon. Baronet proceeded with all 
that order and propriety which distinguish 
his addresses, to dissect the statements 
and speeches of those who are in favour of 
this motion; he said he would repeat to 
the House the substance of what had been 
alleged against the Corn-laws,—namely, 
that they occasioned a great derangement 
of our monetary affairs, and that they 
caused great fluctuations of price in corn, 
and that they tended to cripple the manu- 
facturing interests. 
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“Then,” said the right hon, Baronet,“ see 
how I will deal with these arguments. In the 
first place, you complain that they disturb the 
monetary system of the country. Now, I will 
tell you, that the currency has been deranged 
before ; and, upon such occasions, no person 
attributed that result to the operation of the 
Corn-laws. I say, further, that the currency 
has been deranged in the United States, and 
that commercial embarrassment has occurred 
in France; and these results cannot have been 
owing to such a cause as you ascribe them to, 
in this country. Again, with respect to the 
fluctuations in the price, this argument would 
imply that other articles are steady in price. 
Now, I can prove that coffee has fluctuated in 
price as well as corn; and that is my answer 
to your argument, which would show that the 
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Corn-laws have greatly aggravated these evils 
that are alleged to have occurred.” 


I could more fully illustrate the jus- 
tice of my remark upon the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s speech; but the fact is, the 
fault in his argument was so obvious to 
everybody, at the time, and it has been so 
commented upon in al! the papers since, 
that I will not further take up your time 
by referring to it. But the right hon. 
Baronet then proceeded to show that there 
was an error in supposing that the country 
was not in a prosperous state; and he 
showed this in a way that was certainly 
convenient, —namely, by assuming his 
own test of the fact. It was contended, 
on this side, that the people were badly 
off; that there was but scanty employment 
for their industry ; that the difficulties cast 
in the way of trade by the restraints which 
the Corn-laws impose upon commerce, 
prevent a steady or sufficient demand for 
the labour of this country; and we have 
shown that internal consumption has de- 
clined during the late year. Now, what 


says the right hon. Gentleman? He says, 


“ T cannot look at your proofs of declining 
trade; they are unsatisfactory, if they are just; 
but [ have here that which is conclusive on the 
subject. I have in my hand a return of the 
exports to the whole world from this country ; 
and [ find, that during the last year, they have 
increased ; therefore, there can be no distress, 
—therefore the trade of this country is extend- 
ing to the different parts of the world.” 


[Lord Darlington : Hear.| The noble Lord 
appears to assent, by his cheer, to the 
conclusiveness of that argument. Would 
he think it, then, at all times, conclusive 
of the prosperity of the landed interest, 
that there was an increased number of 
mortgages and auctions? If he would 
not, does it not show that the amount of 
property transferred or sold is not con- 
clusive as to the extent of the demand for 
it; and unless a supply of any article is 
maintained with the view to the steady and 
adequate demand for it, that it is rather a 
proof of loss or misfortune than of pro- 
sperity ? and surely that is the reply to the 
hon. Baronet’s reasoning, from an unusual 
amount of exports, and in which he ap- 
peared to assume that there cannot be 
consignments of goods arising as well from 
necessity as well as to meet an increasing 
demand. The manufacturers allege that 
the articles entered for home consumption 
have been less, while the exports have 
increased, and that they have so increased 
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because there has been a less demand for 
them at home, and that in consequence of 
ahigh price of food. And here let me 
remind the noble Lord who claims the 
right hon. Baronet as the champion of the 
landed interest, that if the right hon. 
Baronet fails in proving that the Corn- 
laws are compatible with the prosperity of 
manufactures, he is not so important an 
advocate of the landed interest as he as- 
sumes him to be; for the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, if | understand him rightly,—TI will 
not say exactiy threw overboard,—but, 
certainly, set aside the favourite fancies of 
the couutry gentlemen on this question ; 
for he must remember, that after they had 
been, for three nights together, showing 
us, in their accustomed strain, how it was 
that they had made the world go round, 
the right hon. Gentleman rose, and more 
than hinted to them how unadvisable it 
was to indulge those notions of their con- 
sequence, and avowed, at once, that it was 
not the idle and unproductive classes that 
had aggrandised this country; but that all 
her greatness and wealth were to be re- 
ferred to her skill in manufacture, and her 
enterprise in commerce ; and then the hon. 
Baronet, after the admission of this truth, 
showed the proper way to evade the real 
question, which was— not by disputing 
about the real sources of our wealth and 
power, but—by assuring them that these 
had been attained, and that it would be 
dangerous to do anything to place them in 
jeopardy; and that, as we had become 
great with Corn-laws, we should be unwise 
in attempting to become greater by repeal- 
ing them:—in short, implying that we 
had become so in consequence of them, 
and not in spite of them. Now, if lam 
asked why | did not answer that argu- 
ment in the best manner, | should say, it 
was because I had not had time to look 
into one of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speeches, where he had had to answer that 
argument himself when it has been brought 
against him. I knew that the right hon. 
Baronet had made such a speech, for I re- 
member being in the House when he replied 
to an attack upon Mr. Huskisson on this 
very ground, when that statesman sought, 
so much to his honour, to introduce more 
liberal principles into our commercial po- 
licy; and upon referring to the debates of 
that period, I find the following remark 
upon some senseless fear of change ex- 
pressed on that occasion :— 

“« Mr, Secretary Peel exhorted the House to 
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firmness, reminding it that the eyes of Europe 
were upon it; and he warned Parliament how 
greatly those sound and irrefragable principles 
of commercial policy, which they had heard so 
ably advocated, would be prejudiced, if it were 
to yield to the fears of the timid, or the repre- 
sentations of the interested.” 


Now, this exhortation, I contend, might 
be applied, with equal justice, to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument in 
favour of the Corn-law. What was 
his argument on this occasion? Why, 
he led us over half the globe, inviting us 
to reflect on the vast possessions we had 
acquired,—the grandeur and extent of 
our empire, and the power we possessed ,— 
and when we were lost in the contemplation 
of so much greatness and power, and 
hardly aware whether we were in England 
or Hlindostan, he then put it to us to 
consider whether it was not miraculous 
by what means we had achieved such 
glory, and whether it would not be pre- 
sumptuous, and whether it would not be 
worse than folly, to place it in any danger 
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by any experimental theory, like that of | 


the repeal of the corn laws? Now, the 


right hon. Baronet knows well, that this 
is precisely the sort of argument which 
has been used against himself, whenever 


he has assumed the character of reformer, 
which, we know, he does occasionally, 
and which, we think, suits his disposi- 
tion far better than the character he 
now assuming. He, very worthily, at 
one time employed himself in removing 
some of the black spots from our criminal 
code. Why, we know since, that he was 
charged then with disturbing what had 
been part of our system, and under which 
we had Lecome great and glorious; and 
that he, who was at the head of the 


land, in his own cabinet, deemed him a | 
I then heard his speech, which followed 


dangerous innovator. Again, when the 
right hon. Baronet, so highly to his 
credit, introduced a more perfect system 
of police, the old and inefficient system 
of protection which existed was pointed 
to, as being co-existent with all that we 
valued most in our institutions; and we 
had a sort of Saxon sentiment revived 
in favour of the old system of watch, 
under which our habitations were un- 
guarded, and our streets in a state re- 
volting to decency. 


knows that this is the hackneyed weapon | "district ; 
is assailed | Member did all that could have been 


and | expected of him, in giving his sanction to 


with which every reformer 
whenever any abuse is attacked, 


Is | 
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ploded. And this I take to be the right 
hon. Baronet’s predicament, that he has 
no other weapon to use; for what was the 
reason the hon, Baronet assigned for his 
vote, as he told it to us? Why, that 
my motion was one for a total repeal of 
the corn laws. Now, in the first place, 
that is not my motion. I have, on the 
contrary, proposed only to test the House 
as to its determination of maintaining the 
law as it is; I move the preliminary 
form of a Committee of the whole House 
to consider the law. ‘The right hon, 
Gentleman seems to dissent from my in- 
terpretation of my own motion. Well, 
then, I will give him that of one of his 
own partisans,—I mean the hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire (Mr. Christopher), who 
began his speech by saying, that he con- 
sidered this a very fair motion, caleu- 
lated to enlist all those who were not 
satisfied with the present law; and that, 
in fact, it would test the opinion of the 
House as to the working of the present 
law; and that he should oppose it, be- 
cause he was perfectly satisfied with the 
working of the present law. That was 
the view which the hon. Member for 
Lincolnshire took of the matter on which 
he was about to vote: and he, as we 
know, is among the most tenacious for 
the continuance of this law. But the 
right hon. Baronet said, that he had no 
encouragement to go into a Committee of 
the whole House with me, for he observed 
that I treated one of my own friends with 
great asperity for not going my length in 
opinion, but who was yet willing to have 
voted for the Committee. If I said a 
word in an unfriendly spirit to my hon. 
Friend, the Member for Cambridge, I 
owe him, and | offer him, every apology 
for it; that was not my intention. Had 


my own, I should have abstained from 
saying what I did. I certainly, when I 
saw the particular plan of my hon. Friend, 
did fear that he was going to give his 
great authority, as an economist, to a very 
trifling amendment; and I was not aware 
till he announced it in his speech, that 
he was, as he said, bound up by con- 
nection and interest with the agricultural 
party; and that he was returned for a 


The hon. Baronet borough in the centre of an agricultural 


for certainly I think the hon. 


whenever any fallacy is worn out or ex~' some change in the law, and giving us 


U 2 
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an excellent speech in favour of free 
trade. But, Sir, can such arguments as 
these have any weight in the country, 
when Gentlemen know that they can just 
do as they please on this question? They 
may refuse all change; they may grant 
ever so small a change; and they have 
the power to retrace their steps whenever 
they please; is it not idle, therefore, to 
pretend that they are afraid of the con- 
sequences of going into an inquiry into 
the operation of the law? Surely, Sir, 
this is something like trifling with the 
question ; and surely a question involv- 
ing, as it does, the commerce of the 
country, the economy of the country, and 
the general condition of the people, ought 
not thus to be dealt with. I can hardly 
suppose that the hon. Baronet himsclf 
can be satisfied with the course that he 
is now pursuing upon it. He must, | 
think, see that it is scarcely candid to- 
wards either side. Surely, if he cannot 
bring himself to utter the things which 
the common advocates of this law allow 
themselves to do, it would be better for 
him to act upon his conviction, and tell 
his friends they are wrong. The right hon. 
Baronet appears to me, by his arguments, 
to confirm the advocates of repeal in the 


justice of their opinions, and by his vote 
he encourages his friends in the injustice 


of their course. 
to warn the right hon. Member of the 
responsibility he is incurring on this ques- 
tion, but I cannot help submitting to him 
that this question differs materially from 
many cthers, and in this respect chiefly, 
that there are thousands who refuse to 
inquire into this subject for themselves, 
and who depend upon the right hon. 
Gentleman’s authority for maintaining the 
Jaw; and I have no doubt that there 
are numbers satisfied to uphold the 
law upon the conviction that the right 
hon. Gentleman, with all his experience, 
all his information, all the consideration 
he has given to the varied interests of 
this country, would never persist in main- 
taining this law, and denying the evils 
which are charged upon it, if he did not 
feel convinced of the policy and justice of 
his course. This is the manner by which 
hundreds are now sparing themselves from 
all responsibility, and justifying them- 
selves to their opponents. But there is 
another peculiarity attending the main- 
tenance of this law, which the right hon. 
Gentleman has, doubtless, well consi- 
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dered ; namely, that he cannot select the 
moment to retrace his steps on this mat- 
ter, should it prove that he has been in 
error; and, unlike some other questions, 
he cannot, upon this, at pleasure, an- 
nounce the time to be arrived when he 
should change the law. No! if the evi- 
dence was true that is now disregarded, 
the time will be past when the effects 
contemplated by the opponents of the 
law have occurred, when rivalry abroad 
has been successful in supplanting us, 
—when capital has been driven from the 
country,—when our artizans have carried 
their skill to other countries,—when our 
colonies are seen receiving manufactures 
from foreigners ;—it will be too late, then, 
to talk of removing impolitic restraints 
upon the employment of our capital, and 
of extending the demand for the industry 
of our labouring classes. Distress will 
then have induced the working people to 
advance claims which they will be un- 
willing to concede, but unable to resist; 
and can the right hon. Gentleman really 
think that the experiment he is making is 
a safe one? Does he see nothing in the 
social and political aspect of our affairs to 
deserve consideration, and can he think 
it would be unwise for us to turn our 
thoughts to that which is now giving con- 
stant anxiety to men who reflect upon the 
condition of this country, [ mean the bad 
condition, the increasing intelligence, and 
the sense of oppression, that now prevail 
amongst that large mass of our fellow- 
beings who earn their living by their 
labour? Would it be a useless applica- 
tion of our time to consider in what way 
we could improve that condition, or allay 
that irritation? Surely, we should face 
this question, however much the reme- 
dies may bear upon private interests. A 
man may not be called upon to forego his 
own advantages for the public good; but 
if he enter this House, he does, in my opin- 
ion engage to do so; and, whatever 
the result may be, it will be folly to neg- 
lect the inquiry [ am suggesting—and 
need we go very deep to discover the 
causes? Why, how can people be con- 
tented, who are suffering, whose condition 
is deteriorating, whose intelligence is in- 
creasing, whose intercourse with each other 
is every hour extending—exhibiting to 
them their common interests, and their 
common wrongs, disclosing to them the 
manner in which power is distributed, and 
the manner in which it is used—the strik- 
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ing inequalities of many conditions—how 
the very idle are very rich, and how the 
most industrious are the most in want ;— 
all resulting in a conviction on their minds, 
that there is a connection between the 
Jaws of this country and their misery. 
Of this they are now persuaded; their 
impressions are confirmed by the avowed 
opinions of some of the most enlight- 
ened and estimable men in the country; 
they have not a doubt on their minds ; 
and all the sophistry, and all the abuse 
that may be employed against them, 
will not engender one; their feelings are 
each day being quickencd by increasing 
numbers and increasing distress; and 
though we may term any manifestation of 
this feeling Chartism, yet we may feel sure 
that we shall not rid ourselves of this social 
bugbear, till we have removed its elements, 
The people in this country do not want 
confusion ; that is opposed to their habits 
of industry, and the feelings that have 
ever characterised them; they ask for 
better employment of their industry, and 
betier reward for their toil :—they are ill- 
fed, over-worked, and under-paid; they 
seek the improvement in their condition, 
aud for this purpose they call to you to 
inquire into their grievances. Is there any- 
thing that we have yet done, or have it in 
contemplation to do, which will render 
the country more safe, or the people more 
satisfied ? And will this be done by rudely 
refusing inquiry into this giant grievance 
which I bring before you,—or will that 
refusal be rendered more tolerable by the 
additional burdens which are now heaped 
upon those already borne? Let it only be 
asked, if this is wise? How soon 1s it 
that circumstances may arise in the world 
that may make it most important for us to 
be found united at home? What has 
ever been the difficulty of those states 
where the institution of slavery exists, in 
going to war?) Why, the reasonable dis- 
trust which the Governments have of the 
great mass of the people. They are cou- 
scious that they have earned their hate, 
and. they always dread their vengeance. 
It was so in the ancient states; it is so 
still. I believe that, in free communities, 
want and necessity create a kind of social 
bondage, under which feelings of a similar 
kind may be engendered. It is useless to 
deny that such indications have been of 
late apparent,—I sincerely trust they may 
not prevail, What was the answer the 
other day (as we have seen it reported), of 
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the poor peasant, when he was asked 
whether the repeal of the corn laws would 
do him harm? ‘ Harm, Sir!” said he, 
“ how can I be worse off, any how, than I 
am?” ‘This was the man who was re- 
ceiving the average pittance for his labour 
of 7s. or 9s,a week, and who had to forego 
what was essential to health, to strength, 


Corn. Laws, 


_to decency in appearance, in order to pro- 


vide for his wretched wife and children, 
and preserve them from the confinement 


of the parish house. Feelings engendered 


by such circumstances it cannot be wise to 
encourage. ‘This is the present condition 


/of too many of the working people in 


| different parts of the country. 





It cannot 
be wise to suffer those feelings to prevail. 
It is, then, in the name of those who love 
peace, who would have order, who dread 
confusion, that I now entreat this House, 


| gravely and deliberately, to take this ques- 


tion into their consideration—the question 
of the law which enhances the cost of food 
to a people hourly increasing and hourly 
becoming more distressed. If you pause 
in doing so, task you to reflect whether you 
can maintain the law,—a law so revolting 
to justice and policy, felt to be so by our- 
selves, now pointed at by all the states 
around us as a nuisance to them, as a 
satire upon the pretended freedom of our 
constitution, Will you, I say, continue 
to make this experiment against the order 
of nature ?-—for this it is you are doing, 
seeing that you are attempting to confine 
the people of this island to the food grown 
within its limits, when all experience of 
nature, and the provision of nature, show 
that you cannot, and that you need not. 
‘he opposite experience is found in the 
history of the peopling of the world: it 
is when the popuiation exceeds the means 
of support, that the human animal goes 
forth, and finds the means of life ina 
distant land; it is as he advances in ci- 
vilisation, that he finds that he can employ 
his labour in fabricating that which will 
exchange for food, with a people differ- 
ently circumstanced ; and that is the state 
in which we now find ourselves, yet it is 
the means of obtaining food which the law 
attempts to prevent. The natural fruits 
of this experiment we have witnessed this 
year, in the spread of disease, and death, 
and destitution. To render this endur- 


able, you must show it to be inevitable ; 
and can you expect that this will be be- 
lieved in opposition to the deliberate judg- 
ment of those whose names are most 
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revered among us, and who have de- 
nounced the principle of such law, as im- 
pious, impolitic, and wrong? Hear the 
words of Burke on this subject :— 


“God hath given the earth to the children 
of men; and he, undoubtedly, in giving it to 
them, has given them what is abundantly suf- 
ficient for all their exigencies,—not a scanty, 
but a most liberal provision. The Author of 
our nature has written it strongly in that 
nature, and has promulgated the same thing 
in his word, that man shall eat his bread by 
his labour ; and I am persuaded that no man, 
or combination of men, for their own profit, 
can, without great impiety, undertake to say 
that he shall not do so, and that they have 
any sort of right either to prevent the labour, 
or to withhold the bread.” 

The authority of Dr. Johnson may be 
quoted on the same side. In a conversa- 
tion with Sir Thomas Robinson, upon a 
Jaw which was proposed respecting the 
admission of Irish produce into England, 
when Sir Thomas Robinson observed, that 
those laws might be prejudicial to the corn 
interest in England ; ‘* Sir Thomas,” said 
Dr. Johnson, ‘* you talk the language of 
a savage. What, Sir, would you prevent 
any people from feeding themselves, if by 
any honest means they can do it?” Dr. 
Chalmers has declared that the corn laws 
infect the whole air of British society ; and 
that there will be no peace until they are 
repealed ; I fear I have occupied the House 
too long; but I will now leave the ques- 
tion to the House, trusting that you will 
avail yourselves of the accident which has 
given you a second opportunity of consi- 
dering it, and that you will consent to 
the motion which I have now to make,— 
“That the House resolve itself into a 
Committce, to take into consideration the 
Act 9 Geo. 4th, regulating the importation 
of foreign grain.” 

Mr. Strutt rose to second the motion. 
He was at all times unwilling to trespass 
on the attention of the House, and he felt 
particularly so after the able speech of 
his hon. Friend. The question, however, 
was of so much importance, that he was 
induced to trouble the House with a few 
observations. His hon. Friend had justly 
observed, that hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side seemed disposed to settle the 
question by phrases instead of arguments ; 
one of these phrases was, ‘ protection to 
agriculture,” as if protection to agricul- 
ttrre was a species of property in the pos- 
session of the landed interest, which could 
be conferred as a boon upon landlords 
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without causing loss to any others in the 
community. It behoved the House and 
the Legislature of every country always to 
remember that the phrase ‘ protection to 
agriculture” was another word for tax- 
ation. To protect one class was to in- 
crease the burdens of other classes. When 
the proposition was made to Parliament to 
give protection, or to maintain an existing 
protection, the onus rested on the parties 
claiming the protection, to show what 
special grounds there were why the public 
should be taxed for their exclusive be- 
nefit. If this was the case in ordinary 
circumstances, it was peculiarly the case 
with respect to the Corn-laws. In giving 
protection to branches of manufacture an 
attempt was usually made to show what 
the amount of the protection ought to be, 
and it was usually given in the shape ofa 
fixed duty. The legisiature went no fur- 
ther; it dd not presume to interfere with 
the price of commodities, but left them to 
be regulated on the ordinary principles of 
competition. In the Corn-laws, a totally 
different principle wes adopted. The law 
was founded on the supposition that it 
was the duty of the Legislature to ensure 
acertain price to the farmer. This was 
the object of the sliding scale, but until 
they could regulate the weather, and en- 
sure favourable seasons, it was in vain to 
attempt ensuring a fixed price to the 
farmer. The only effect of the system was 
to deccive him with false hopes, and to 
mislead him in all his contracts and cal- 
culations. It led farmers to look for re- 
lief in seasons of distress, not like the 
producers of other commodities to in- 
creased industry and economy, but to the 
Legislature. It turned away their thoughts 
from seeking to make a new bargain with 
their landlords for a reduction of rent, and 
it made a low price of corn a grievance 
of which they conceived they had a right 
to complain to Parliament, and, which 
they could call on Parliament to redress. 
He firmly believed, that this placed the 
farmer in a worse position than he could 
possibly be otherwise. It might be said, 
that the original object of the sliding scale 
was to ensure steadiness of price. He 
knew that there were high authorities in 
favour of the assertion, that it was calcu- 
lated to attain this object. Mr. Huskis- 
son was of that opinion, and the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth had also expressed 
it. The right hon. Gentleman in his 
various speeches on the subject had cate- 
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fully abstained from touching almost any 
principle connected-with it. Nothing, in 
fact, had fallen from him which would pre- 
vent him coming down in the next Session 
of Parliament, if he were Minister, and 
proposing an extensive change in the 
Corn-laws. He did not speak of this as 
areproach, Far from it. It only proved 
the right hon. Baronet’s caution. But 
with all that caution the right hon. Ba- 
tonet had expressed a decided opinion 
upon the sliding scale. ile was per- 
suaded that the sliding scale tended 
in no way to insure steadiness of price. 
How did it work? It proposed to 
work by means of the importer of foreign 
corn. But what was the situation it placed 
him in? its direct tendency was to in- 
crease the fluctuations of price upon the 
importer. The importer brought ina cer- 
tain quantity of corn in expectation of a 
given price. An alteration of a few shil- 
lings in price, before his corn reached the 
market would, by means of the sliding 
seale, inérease the fluctuation threefold. 
Thus his expectation of profit would be 
met by a ruinous loss. On the other hand, 
suppose the importer had a stock of corn 
when the price was about 60s., he would 
be tempted to hold it until there was a 
further rise, in order to obtain the double 
advantage of a higher price, and a lower 
duty. Then there was an enormous in- 
flux of corn, producing a sudden lowering 
of prices, yielding the least possible ad- 
vantage to the Government in the shape 
of duty, and causing an extensive derange- 
ment of the currency. All this rendered 
the corn trade one in which it was hazard- 
ous in the extreme to engage. Ile knew 
a gentleman who wished to enter into a 
speculation in the corn trade, but who felt 
it necessary to keep the circumstance a 
profound secret, and to require that the 
money should net be paid through his 
own banker, lest the circumstance should 
become known in the commercial world. 
He knew, that if it did it would injure his 
credit. Was it possible to pronounce a 
stronger censure on the system than the 
fact that the suspicion of being engaged 
in the trade which it encouraged would be 
injurious to the credit of a respectable 
merchant? What, then, was the mode of 
preventing fluctuations? In his (Mr. 
Strutt’s) opinion they could not wholly 
revent fluctuations in the price of corn. 

he supply of corn must necessarily fluc- 
tuate, while the demand was compara- 
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tively constant. Therefore, it would always 
be liable to fluctuation. Was that a reason 
for making fluctuations greater and more 
frequent? It was the more imperative to 
use every means to reduce the fluctua- 
tions within the lowest possible limit. In 
former ages these fluctuations existed to 
a great extent, because each district was 
limited to its own supply. But commer- 
cial intercourse brought about the transfer 
of the surplus corn of one district to sup- 
ply the deficiency in another. In the world 
at large no such fluctuations could take 
place as in small districts, and the larger the 
surface from which supplies were drawn, 
the narrower was the circle within which 
fluctuations would be confined. They 
would be less liable to fluctuation the 
more they approached to perfect freedom 
of trade. By unlimited freedom of trade 
might fluctuations be avoided, and not 
by any artificial system or complicated 
Custom-house regulations. It was said 
that free-trade would make us dependent 
on foreigners. It was strange that such 
an argument should be brought forward 
at the present day. We were dependent 
on foreigners now, and he rejoiced to say 
that the progress of civilization must 
every day make nations more dependent 
on each other. A vast proportion of our 
manufactures were dependent on the sup- 
ply of foreign material. A fluctuation in 
the price of that material produced severe 
distress, but a stoppage in the supply 
would produce absolute ruin through large 
districts. What more complete depend- 
ence on foreigners could there be than 
this? But even for corn the present sys- 
tem made us dependent on foreigners. 
Hon. Gentlemen on the other side used 
somewhat contradictory arguments. The 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Pem- 
broke, in the very able speech which he 
delivered on the subject last year, had 
been very eloquent in condemning de- 
pendence on foreigners, and in urging 
the calamitous consequences of such de- 
pendence in case of war, but before he 
had spoken a dozen sentences, the right 
hon. Baronet demanded how they could 
complain of the present system, when 
since the previous September, there had 
been imported no less than 2,500,000 
quarters of corn. So that after all we 
were dependent on foreigners, and that 
at the most dangerous time—dependent 
on nations which were our rivals in trade, 
and only in times of scarcity, Another 
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objection to the introduction of foreign 
corn was, that it must be paid for in bul- 
lion. That was the case with the present 
system, and it was one of its great evils; 
but with a regular trade in corn there 
would be no more necessity of paying 
bullion for corn than for any other im- 
ported commodity. The right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, had 
expressed his intention of grappling with 
the argument in his speech, and he had 
said a great deal about it. But what did 
it amount to? Did he disprove the effect 
upon the bullion attributed to the Corn- 
laws by the highest authorities in this 
country? Not at all. But admitting 
the undeniable fact of the large expor- 
tation of bullion last autumn, he said, 
forsooth, that derangements of the cur- 
rency might arise from other causes. 
Who denied that? Who expressed the 
slightest doubt that the currency might 
be deranged by other causes? But there 
was the greater necessity to prevent an 
additional cause of disturbance. There 
was one point more to which he wished 
to advert. He maintained that on any 
attempt to regulate the price of corn, the 
great object should be to operate in the 
first instance to check the tendency to 
rise at the first moment. The effect of 
the sliding scale was precisely the reverse. 
It prevented corn coming in at the mo- 
ment when it could do good by prevent- 
ing arise. The corn was kept out until 
the rise had taken place, and then it was 
admitted in a flood causing a correspond- 
ing fall. There was one argument used 
on the other side which appeared to him 
to have more weight than any other. It 
was, that agriculture was entitled to pro- 
tection, because protection was afforded 
to many branches of manufactures. With 
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respect to the great staple manufactures, 
it appeared to him an absurdity to talk of | 
their receiving protection in the home| 
market, at the very moment when they | 
were supplying the markets of foreign | 
nations in spite of the protecting duties” 
which those nations imposed. It was | 
perfectly true, that for some articles of | 
their manufacture there was a protection 
afforded. But did the manufacturers | 
seek to maintain that protection? The 
main article of manufacture in the town | 
of Derby, which he represented, was silk. | 
It was there introduced two centuries ago, 
and had been continued and increased 
under a system of protection, But he 
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could not, as the representative of that 
town, come to that House and ask fora 
repeal of the Corn-laws, if he was not able 
to say on the part of his constituents that 
in case the Corn-laws were repealed, so 
far from the people of Derby asking for 
protecting duties for silk, they would ask 
of that House that such protecting duties 
should be withdrawn. ‘The petitions he 
presented last year and this year con- 
tained the same prayer; they prayed for 
the removal equally of all fiscal burdens 
and protections. He would be ashamed 
to defend the interests of those who were 
prepared to place one class of the com- 
munity on a different footing from an- 
other. He had but one observation more 
tomake. Hon, Gentlemen opposite, when 
this subject was last under discussion, had 
expressed their surprise that it should be 
again debated; and they added, that 
they thought that the majority of last 
year had settled the question. Were 
these Gentlemen so little acquainted with 
the nature of the question as to suppose, 
that either their arguments or their majo- 
rity could put an end toit? Were they 
so ignorant of the state of public feeling, 
as not to know that it was only the com- 
mencement of a great struggle, which in- 
volved the most important principles—a 
struggle that he hoped would have an 
early termination, but that might be long 
protracted, and yet could only be termi- 
nated by the one result. If they were 
unsuccessful that night, they were de- 
termined to bring it on year after year, 
and session after session. They had two 
hundred Members to aid them—they were 
backed bya million and a half of petition- 
ers, and amongst them were the most 
intelligent, active, as well as the greatest 
manufacturers and merchants in their 
towns, all bonded together, and all de- 
termined to resist oppression. Did hon. 
Gentlemen, then, suppose that with this 
question in this position they would 
abandon it. In his time he had seen 
many questions in a more hopeless posi- 
tion than that he now advocated. He 
had seen brought against them greater 
majorities than were now arrayed against 
them, and yet they had finally triumphed. 
Be it early, or be it late, the same result 
must also attend this question. He felt, 
then, great pleasure in seconding the 
motion. 

Sir C. Burrell said, that in rising to 
oppose the motion of the hon. Member for 
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Wolverhampton, he could only state that 
he did so entirely from a sense of duty, as 
he had been intrusted with a very great 
number of petitions from different classes 
and places, embracing a great seaport 
town, and comprehending interests of 
every description, and these petitions were 
without a single exception in favour of 
the existing Corn-laws, The hon. Mover, 
in this debate, was not, he perceived, in 
the House; but he thought it proper to. 
state, that when he cheered an observa- | 
tion made by the hon. Member, it was! 
not from any disrespect to his arguments, 

but because he considered him to be in’ 
error. He wished to know whether, in| 
case the advocates of this measure obtain- 
ed their point, they would give the artisan | 
the same amount of wages which he now 

received? In his opinion, their object, 
was to reduce the wages of labour to the | 
price paid for labour to the artisan abroad; | 
and if they did not mean that, their argu- | 
ment entirely failed. The hon. Gentle- | 
man had stated in his speech, that great | 
distress had been felt owing to the opera- | 
tions of the Corn-laws, and that sickness 
had prevailed to a great extent in conse- | 
quence of the poverty of the people, which 

had led to a falling-off in the population. | 
In answer to that argument, he would ad- | 
vise the hon. Member to look at the last 
population returns, and he would find, that , 
there had been an increase instead of a 
falling-off in the population. That argu- | 
ment also, therefore, fell to the ground. 

Sickness was an infliction of Providence, | 
and it was well known that it was some- | 
times the case where there was no want of 
provisions. Let them look at the animal 

creation. There was, at this moment, an 

epidemy prevailing among cattle, and no 

man knew any remedy for it. Surely | 
this did not arise from want of food. The | 
hon. Seconder of the motion had spoken 

of the willingness of the manufacturer to | 
relinquish protection, provided protection | 
was given up by the agriculturist. Of 
course they would doso; for they could not 
with any face ask for the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, unless they were prepared to 
give up protecting duties themselves. As 
to the argument with respect to America 
which had been employed by the hon. | 
Member, he wished to state, that it was | 
not a very long time since America levied 
an import duty of twenty-five cents on 
wheat, seventeen cents on oats, 4}d. per 
Ib, on batter and cheese, and fifty per 
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cent ad valorem ou wool. Seeds also were 
taxed, and flour was charged 4d. per cask. 
It was clear, therefore, that the Americans 
might want protection for agriculture as 
much as wedid. As one who was ac- 
quainted with farmers and farming, he had 
observed that great fluctuations had taken 
place during the last forty years, and he 
had remarked, that whenever the farmer 
was depressed, the whole internal trade of 
the country had been injured in the greatest 
degree. Many years back, when there was 
a great agitation against the Corn-laws, he 
was convinced that many of his consti- 
tuents, who wished for the repeal, took a 
wrong view on the subject, but disregard- 
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_ ing them, he voted against the repeal in 


accordance with his own convictions. 
Many of these very individuals were now 
satisfied that they had been mistaken, and 
were strongly in favour of the present 
system of Corn-laws. As to what had 
been said about wages, he would only say, 
that although the rate might vary occa- 
sionally in parishes, yet that the wages in 
Sussex were generally good. He had 


always felt it his duty to give his own 


labourers good wages; he paid them 12s. 
a-week, winter and summer, and he was 
no loser by it. 


He knew very well, that 
when a farmer treated his men in an un- 
handsome and unjust manner, he got but 
little work out of them, and he did not 
blame them for labouring little when they 


were iil-treated. He knew that the 
labourer was worthy of his hire. The hon. 
Gentleman who had seconded the motion 
had said, that if we established a free 
trade in corn with foreign countries, they 
would take our manufactures instead of 
our gold. He would merely mention as a 
fact, that last year nine vessels came to 
the port of Hull laden with corn from the 
continent. Theydischarged their cargoes, 
and received bullion in exchange, and of 
those nine vessels not one spent a single 
shilling in this country, and did not lay 
out even the price of a pot of beer. He 
was free to confess that difficulties had 
arisen in connexion with this question 
with respect to the currency; but, as he 
did not wish to be called a currency 
doctor, he should not enter on that sub- 
ject at the present moment. He thought, 
however, that he had said enough to show 
that if corn were introduced into this 
country ad libitum, our gold must go out. 
We were not situated as other countries 
were, There was a public creditor to be 
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paid, and he thought that the public cre- 
ditor was as much entitled to protection 
as any other class of the community. If, 
however, such sweeping changes as had 
been recommended should be carried into 
effect, the interest of the debt could not 
be paid. He hoped that there was too 
much honour in this country to adopt the 
advice of Mr, Cobbett, to apply the sponge, 
as that gentleman used to phrase it, to 
the national debt. The hon. Mover had 
thrown out a taunt against persons who 
were rich and idle. Now, if the rich were 
idle, it was so much the worse for them- 
selves; but it was to be recollected, that 
if they were idle, it was owing to the in- 
dustry of their ancestors. So far, how- 
ever, as he knew them, the gentry of this 
country were willing to do good in their 
own parishes, and were not niggardly of 
their assistance to their poorer neighbours 
when they were in distress; and, there- 
fore, he did not think that that taunt was 
deserved by the higher classes. If, how- 
ever, we consented to a free trade in corn, 
it was quite clear that foreign nations 
would never consent to a free trade with 
this country. Prussia, for instance, had 


protecting duties of every description ; 
and, therefore, he did not believe that 


those hon. Gentlemen were well-founded 
in their opinion who thought, that if we 
were willing to throw open our ports and 
permit a free trade in corn, the continental 
nations would be willing to deal with us 
on terms of reciprocity. Mr. Rothschild 
had once said to him, ‘‘ Never give up 
protection to agriculture; if you do, de- 
pend on it the ruin of this country will be 
sealed, for upon the land of the country 
the credit of the country is in a great 
measure based, and from this comes the 
means of industry, and from its industry 
its wealth.” This observation had made a 
great impression upon his mind, because 
Mr. Rothschild had no connexion with the 
landed interest; and the observation, 
therefore, was not prompted by selfish 
considerations. He demanded protection 
for »zriculture, because the land was, both 
indictly and directly, heavily taxed. 
The Land-tax, the Poor-rate, the County- 
rate, and the Highway-rates, fell in the 
greater proportion upon the land. These 
were indirect taxes. The direct taxes 
were levied on hops and on malt. It was 
remarkable also, that the tax on tobacco 
was laid upon the land with the view to 
protect Virginia, which had long been lost 
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to us, and a man was not, under the pre- 
sent state of the law, allowed to grow any 
tobacco, with the exception of a few 
plants, if he chose, in his garden, so that 
he might kill the vermin in his hothouse. 
He would not detain the House further. 
He had only done his duty in making 
these observations, and he was much ob- 
liged to the House for the patience with 
which they had listened to him. 

Mr. E£asthope could assure hon. Mem- 
bers that he never felt so much his incom- 
petency to express himself in that House, 
and in that way which would be deserving 
of its attention, as upon the present occa- 
sion ; and if he did approach this question, 
he could assure hon. Members it was under 
the deep sense of its importance in relation 
to those whom he had the honour to repre- 
sent. It was, then, a most painful sense 
of its importance which induced him to 
depart from that course, which was the 
most general course observed by him in 
that House. With respect to the speech 
that had been made by the hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down, he should have 
oceasion but to trouble the House with a 
very few observations—and especially with 
regard to that advice which the hon. Ba- 
ronet had so panegyrised as coming from 
that most eminent capitalist, Mr. Roths- 
child. He thought he could discover a 
little more of interest, and a little more 
of sagacity, than appeared to have oc- 
curred to the hon, Baronet, in that advice 
—that there was something not quite 
so generous, something not quite so disin- 
terested, in what that Gentleman expressed 
in his deep feeling for the landed interest 
and the general interest of the country. 
Mr. Rothschild was a gentleman of most 
honourable character, but he was also most 
sagacious, and had a very keen perception 
of that which was for his advantage—he 
was most diligent and most active in what- 
ever pursuit he was engaged, and he paid 
keen attention to the prosecution of that 
which might aid in increasing the large 
fortune he had amassed. Mr. Rothschild 
knew very well what might happen if 
those revulsions that he apprehended 
should take place,and what must be their 
consequence on their monetary system. 
He was a man whose perception was su- 
perior to that of most other men, and no 
man knew better than he did how to pro- 
tect himself. No man could more acutely 
watch the progress of national changes — 
no man could more diligently mark the 
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progress of national distress—-noman could 
with keener sagacity see their results, and 
take advantage of that which he observed. 
He should not attempt any refutation of 
the political economy of the hon. Baronet, 
but it was surely important, so far as it 
affected the repeal of the present Corn- 
laws—if the hon. Baronet believed, and 
he was sure the hon. Baronet could not 
believe otherwise—that when the Corn- 
laws were repealed, it would be impossi- 
ble to continue any artificial protection to 
any other interest. He admitted with the 
hon. Baronet, that there would be imwense 
difficulty in keeping up protection on other 
articles if this protection on corn were 
once abolished— this ‘‘ the great sin” in 
the shape of protection upon articles of 
production. There was an observation 
made by the hon. Baronet which was ren- 
dered very emphatic by his second refer- 
ence to it—it was one on which he felt so 
strongly, that it was necessary for him to 
trouble the House with a few words re- 
specting it. The hon. Baronet had cheered 
his hon. Friend, when he stated that the 
condition of the manufacturing population 
could not be worse than it was, and then 
the hon. Baronet explained that cheer by 


saying that the manufacturers sought fora 
repeal of the Corn-laws, in order that they 
might depress the wages cf the artizan— 
that they might bring still lower the com- 
forts of the operatives, by lowering the 


remuneration that they now received. 
[‘* Cheers from Sir Charles Burrell.”"] It 
was plain that the hon. Baronet’s cheer 
had not been misunderstood, for he now 
avowed that he believed the manufacturing 
interest sought for a repeal of tue Corn- 
Jaws, with a view of lowering the wages 
of their men, and in that way of diminish- 
ing their comforts. He wished he could 
take the hon. Baronet to the town which 
he had the honour to represent, and he 
would there present to him from three to 
four thousand people, and ask the right 
hon. Baronet whether it were possible to 
increase their destitution? Whether it 
were possible to heighten their misery ? 
Whether it would be possible to lower 
their wages? Whether it would be possible 
to place men in a situation more deplorable 
—a situation in which they mightalmost be 
excused if they became desperate ; because 
misery could not reach to a lower poiut of 
wretchedness. He saw sitting behind the 
hon. Baronet, an hon. Gentleman whose 
kindness and benevolence had frequently 
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been taxed to relieve that misery, for 
which he had often felt, but could not 
then describe. ‘Tiese men said ** We thank 
you for your kindness, we are thankful to 
you for your benevolence ; we are indebted 
to you for that attention which has 
often kept us from starving, But that 
which we wish for most is work; we want 
to live by our labour, and not upon your 
alms; we wish to exist, not by means of your 
contributions, but upon the efforts of our 
own industry, Ourcomplaint is, that we are 
able and willing to work, but bad legisla- 
tion prevents us from getting work. Enable 
us to do that, and then we shall thank you 
from the very bottom of our hearts.” That 
was the condition of these wretched men. 
There were little less than 3,000 men in 
that town without work. These poor men 
had not 12s. a-week, as the hon. Baronet 
described his agricultural labourers to be 
receiving, but they were glad, when they 
had full work, to obtain 8s, a-week. The 
best artisan had not more than 12s, a- 
week, when he formerly used to earn 18s. ; 
and the general class of artisans did not 
get more than 8s., when formerly they were 
paid 12s. This was a state of things, the 
cause of which they perfectly understood, 
although they might have no knowledge of 
political economy. What they learned on 
the subject they acquired from a know- 
ledge of their own distress ; they sought to 
know what were the causes which had 
produced such sad consequences to them- 
selves. ‘They inquired why it was that the 
trade which had formerly come to their 
town had now abandoned it. They went 
to their masters and asked why they had 
not work? And to this their masters 
answered, that they had no orders from 
America,—if they had orders from Ame- 
rica, then they could give them work; but 
until those orders came, they could not 
employ them. The men then said, “* How 
is that? Do the men of the United States 
less require the things that we manufacture 
than they did formerly ?—are they less 
disposed to purchase them than formerly?” 
The master replied, “ No; but they can- 
not pay for them.” And then the men 
said, “* How can this be ?—the population 
is increasing ; their wants must be increas- 
ing, and yet they cannot pay for our 
goods.” And they add, ‘* We want work, 
and we want bread—cheap bread : there is 
cheap bread in the United States—let us 
get the cheap bread from them, and then 
we can give them cheap manufactures, 
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You say they have not money—we do not 
understand the state of the exchanges, 
but we do understand that bread is very 
cheap in the United States—we do under- 
stand that it is very dear in Leicester. 
Why not have bread from the United 
States—why not Iet us have from them 
what we want, and then they could pay 
for our manufactures?” ‘These were the 
reflections that they made; and thus far 
they showed that they did understand this 
question. They did understand that, for 
the sake of a privileged few, the price of 
grain was enhanced; and they fully un- 
derstood what were the consequences when 
they saw their miserable houses stripped of 
their last articles of furniture, which were 
sent to the pawn shops—they did under- 
stand it when they heard their children 
crying for bread, and when they saw their 
wives pining over their starving children 
until desperation at length succeeded to 
agony, and madness was followed by un- 
utterable woe. This, too, was understood 
by them, that if some remedy were not 
afforded, if some redress were not applied, 
they would be released from all allegiance 
to the law—that law failing to prove its 
sovereignty, when it consigned a large por- 
tion of the community to starvation and 
death, in order that others might revel in 
luxury and enjoyments. They understood 
all this; and if it led to strong speeches— 
and if it led even to unlawful intentions; 
and if it produced disorders which might 
increase the existing misery—a state of 
things which every man must deplore, but 
which no man could wonder at, who would 
be surprised if disorder succeeded to dis- 
content? That Chartism, with all its 
violence and all its absurdities, too, should 
take pussession of the minds of starving 
men, was not to be wondered at. The 
crime of all this was to be laid at the door 
of those who were better taught and better 
instructed than those men; for it was 
misery that would lead them to commit 
crime, and, in committing it, they were 
but the instruments of others. He was 
sure that the House would pardon him, if, 
in contemplating this question, he had 
used expressions with respect to such a 
subject which others might feel he ought 
not to have used. Much had been said 
that night with respect to the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth. He confessed that he had heard 
that speech with anything rather than dis- 
pleasure. He conceived that the right hon. 
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Baronet in that speech, whatever might 
have been its eloquence, and whatever its 
policy, as bearing upon the position in 
which the right hon. Baronet was placed 
in that House, had still in that speech 
substantially given up the whole question. 
The right hon. Baronet had stated, that if 
the manufacturing interest of this country 
required the repeal of the Corn-laws, and 
if the existence of the Corn-laws were by 
their continuance to impoverish and de- 
stroy the manufacturing interest, then it 
was too great a price to pay for any pro- 
tection for them. They heard the peti- 
tioners saying that was the case—they beard 
them declaring that there was a general 
decay of trade, and that the great manu- 
facturers were already beginning to suffer ; 
that those who were weak and struggling 
had already been driven to the greatest 
extent of distress, and it was now coming 
to others, who out of their own fortune 
were paying for the employment cf the 
thousands who depended upon them for 
bread. He would describe to the House 
a scene which he had witnessed when he 
last visited the place that he had the 
honour to represent. One of the largest 
manufacturers in the town of Leicester 
had described to him, in a familiar man- 
ner, the way in which he was situated, 
This Gentleman told him, that he be- 
lieved he should be able to keep on till 
after Christmas, at a loss of a thousand 
pounds; and that, therefore, he was de- 
termined to discharge very few hands at 
present. This gentleman had made some 
very opportune and, judicious purchases, 
and was known as one of the most expe- 
rienced and successful manufacturers in 
the country, and with these circumstances 
in his favour, he calculated that, with the 
loss of a thousand pounds, he should be 
able to keep on until the spring, “ and 
then,” added he, ‘ if things do not im- 
prove, I must discharge my hands, and 
God knows what will become of them.” 
He thought that this anecdote would 
throw some light upon the cause of that 
excess of our exports which had been so 
much talked about. This gentleman was 
manufacturing at a loss, keeping on his 
hands at a sacrifice, and of course manu- 
facturing the greatest quantity he could 
with them, sending the product abroad at 
a loss, and the result naturally was an in- 
crease in our exports. He might be told 
that this was only an individual instance ; 
but he was assured by a gentleman, whose 
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statement he was bound to believe, that 
this was a state of things which prevailed 
to a very large extent throughout the 
manufacturing districts. This was a 
state of things which could not very 
long continue. The manufacturers could 
not, even if they would, go on ma- 
nufacturing at a loss for ever; their 
capitals must one day come to end, and 
when they became ruined, the hands 
which they had struggled to keep on, 
must be thrown out of employ to starve. 
And was this a state of things which 
should be suffered to exist? And if so, 
for what purpose? He felt sure that 
some of the greatest authorities upon this 
subject would readily come to his aid and 
show that the landed interests were not 
benefitted by these restrictions to the ex- 
tent which had been contemplated in 
their enactment. He believed that some 
of the highest authorities upon this sub- 
ject were of opinion that the fears of the 
landed interest were exaggerated, and that 
they would not suffer by the relaxation of 
these laws to the extent which they ap- 
prehended. The landed interest might, 


perhaps, turn round upon this announce- 
ment, and ask if they were not to be in- 
jured to the extent they apprehended, 


how the manufacturing interests could be 
benefitted by the alteration of these duties ? 
To this he would answer, that the manu- 
facturing interests would be benefitted by 
it, because, though we should not get all, 
nor anything like the greater portion of our 
corn from foreign nations, we should take 
a considerable quantity from them, for 
which we should give in exchange our 
manufactured products, and thus a great 
advantage would result to the country, 
not only by the employment given to our 
manufactures, but our ships employed in 
the transit of both these articles of ex- 
change. Let this be done, and instead of 
a poorer and daily more impoverished po- 
pulation, we should have an industrious 
population, increasing in prosperity and 
productiveness. The happy effect of this 
change would be at once felt and recog- 
nised by every interest in the country, for 
there was no fact better understood than 
that one interest could not be long de- 
pressed without all the rest being affected ; 
and there was no blunder more mis- 
chievous and absurd than to suppose that 
this connexion could be weakened or got 
tid of, which existed and must exist be- 
tween all the great interests of the same 
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state. With respect to all the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth on the subject of the 
currency, he felt that all those points had 
been so amply discussed by his hon. 
Friend who preceded him, that it might 
almost be considered impertinent and a 
waste of time for him now to enter upon 
the subject. He was sure, however, that 
the right hon. Baronet must have been 
well aware that although the currency 
had suffered derangement at various times 
from other causes; that although in 1835 
it had been deranged by causes so ob- 
viously and generally known, and though 
in subsequent years it had been deranged 
by other causes than the importation of 
corn, and though bad banking had led to 
silly loan-making and speculation, which 
had brought about much suffering and 
distress, yet he was sure that the right 
hon. Baronet did not mean to say that the 
importation of corn was not one of the 
causes of these derangements. He was 
sure that the right hon. Baronet would 
acknowledge that the fact of corn 
coming into the country not ina steady 
and uniform manner, but in the sud- 
den and capricious way in which it had 
on recent occasions, must be produc- 
tive of very serious and dangerous 
consequences to the country. The right 
hon, Baronet in the speech which he de- 
livered when this subject was last under 
discussion in this House, made it a ground 
of complaint, and of very grave complaint 
against the Members of her Majesty’s 
Government, that they had not so con- 
sidered this subject as to see the necessity 
of speaking one common language, and 
of coming down to the House agreed upon 
some One common purpose in regard to it. 
Upon this point he most cordially con- 
curred with the right hon. Baronet. Feel- 
ing as he did, the importance of this sub- 
ject, and its danger in relation to the vital 
interests of the country; feeling that the 
country might every day be overtaken by 
a greater degree of that distress and 
misery of which he complained, and ata 
time when it was quite unprepared to meet 
so dire a calamity; feeling that these re- 
strictions did and must continue to pro- 
duce increasing misery, and that this 
crowing weight of misery must eventually 
be averted, either calmly by legislation, or 
by the vigorous efforts of some domestic 
convulsion—feeling, in fine, that no argu- 
ments, no fallacies, no delusions which 
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might be indulged in here, would satisfy 
those who were suffering outside these 
walls—he deeply regretted that her Majes- 
ty’s Government had not thought it neces- 
sary to come down resolved and united upon 
some common sentiment and some course 
of policy in regard to this question. He 
also extremely lamented that the head of 
the Government had in another place 
used language which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had adverted to in contradistinction 
with that of the President of the Board of 
Trade in this House. The right hon. 
Baronet particularly adverted to the 
speech of Lord Meibourne, who was re- 
ported to have said, “ Alter the Corn- 
laws if you please, but still foreign coun- 
tries will not take more of your manu- 
factures than they do at present.” Who 
was there who understood this subject, 
and who had reflected upon it, and felt 
the injustice of the present restrictive 
laws, who did not deeply deplore that a 
man so enlightened and distinguished as 
Lord Melbourne was, and so generally 
right, should have made so great a mis- 
take upon this important subject. It only 
showed when men were accustomed to 
old prejudices, how difficult it was to get 
clear of their influence. Now, he would 
ask, was there any Gentleman present 
who believed that foreign countries who 
could not now purchase our manufactures 
because they had not money to pay for 
them, if we took their corn and so afford- 
ed them the means of purchasing their 
various articles, would not gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity of doing 
so? At present these people had no- 
thing to give us in exchange for our ma- 
nufactures, and were obliged to go with- 
out them. Open a market for some of 
their corn, and they would at once adopt 
the use of our manufactured articles. 
That Lord Melbourne should have made 
such a mistake upon this subject, and 
that her Majesty’s Ministers should con- 
tinue disunited in regard to it, were cir- 
cumstances deeply to be deplored, and 
that calamities must ensue from such a 
state of things he greatly feared. But, 
what, he would ask, was the great’secret 
and cause of this disunion on the part of 
her Majesty’s Ministers, and why was 
there no speech uttered by them which 
held one common language? Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers knew that the landed 
interest had so strong a party both in this 
and the other House of Parliament, and 
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that the prejudice against relaxing these 
restrictions was so strong, that it would 
be impossible to carry any measure of the 
kind until some change took place, which 
did not exist at present, but which he was 
confident would one day exist, and which 
he hoped would not be accomplished by 
means of tumult, disorder, and anarchy. 
When men were excited upon any politi- 
cal subjects affecting their interests, it 
was natural to suppose that they would 
resort to rather energetic measures in 
support of their views, and if he were to 
hear that certain doubtful steps were 
taken for getting up petitions by parties 
who were almost starving, the object of 
which was to put an end to their suffer- 
ings, he should say it was excusable. He 
should not wonder at it; he should think 
it one of those incidents which must na- 
turally occur, But when he found a 
party who were not suffering under pri- 
vations and want, who were not reduced 
to extremity and bitten by distress, when 
he found people like these resorting to 
extraordinary expedients to get up peti- 
tions in support of their views, he thought 
it was worthy of a passing remark. Now, 
he held in his hand a letter from a gen- 
tleman, giving him some particulars of the 
way in which a petition from Leicester- 
shire in support of the Corn-laws had 
been got up; and he had thought it right 
to show that letter to the hon. Gentleman 
who had presented that petition, and to 
give him the names cf all the parties re- 
ferred to, in order that the charge might 
be fully met. This letter stated, that a 
petition had been got up by the land- 
owners of Leicestershire in support of the 
Corn-laws ; amongst other places from 
Earl Shelton, a populous village in that 
county, and had been taken to the free 
school there, where six of the boys—[the 
hon. Gentleman read the names]|—signed 
it. Four of these boys were entered as 
“farmers,” the fifth as a ‘ carpenter,” 
and the last as a ‘‘ grocer.” So it ap- 
peared that boys at a free school were 
farming, carpentering, and dealing in 
groceries in the free school; these were 
the petitioners against the repeal of 
the Corn-laws—these were the authori- 
ties by which the House was to be 
led to suppose that the people of this 
part of the country were very happy 
and contented with their lot under the 
operation of these laws. He did not 
charge the hon. Member for Leicester- 
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shire with any share in this transaction, 
nor was he disposed to lay more stress 
upon it than it deserved. ‘They all knew 
that these sort of things did and would 
occur sometimes; but when they heard 
so much said about undue excitement 
and influence being used by the advocates 
on one side of this question, he must say, 
that it would be as well for such practices 
to be avoided by those who were so loud 
in their complaints. He would come now 
to the prayer of these petitioners. They 
referred to their continual fear, that the 
importation of foreign corn would reduce 
the price of British-grown corn to such a 
level as to destroy agriculture, and leave 
the country dependent upon foreign coun- 
tries for a supply of food. Now, he would 
ask agricultural gentlemen at what period 
was agriculture most improved ? He would 
ask them whether it was not when corn 
was cheapest; when, during a long time, 
it had become cheap in consequence of 
abundant harvests, that greater improve- 
ments were made in the art of agriculture 
than in any other period of our history ? 
And from this fact he might fairly deduce 
that a fair competition with foreign coun- 
tries, and the introduction of a moderate 
quantity of foreign corn, would increase 
rather than diminish the productiveness 
and agricultural skill! of this country ? 
Why, who now most desired the con- 
tinuance of this artificial protection— 
the scientific agriculturists of Scotland, 
or the bad _ agriculturists of Buck- 
inghamshire? ‘The farmers of Scotland 
made no complaint ; on the contrary, they 
said, *‘ leave us to ourselves, we want no 
protection.” [Hear.] The hon, Member 
for Lincoln appeared not quite to agree 
with his information, but he would beg of 
him to be as industrious upon this point 
as he was upon every other branch of the 
subject, and he was sure the hon. Gen- 
tleman would come to the same conclu- 
sion. In Scotland, there was a very 
strong and general opinion, that the 
apprehensions of the agriculturists of 
England upon this subject would not be 
equalled by the result. He, for one, 
would much rather take the opinion of 
the agriculturists of Scotland upon this 
point, than that of the farmers of Buck- 
inghamshire. Some difficulties might 
exist in the way of any alteration of these 
laws; but he would ask, was the House 
prepared to incur the horrible risk of 
facing an increasing population, a popu- 
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lation increasing in a ratio which it was 
fearful to contemplate, whilst the means 
of supplying them with employment and 
food remained the same? ‘The population 
of this country was now increasing at the 
rate of about 400,000 a-year, and it be- 
came a question of deep and momentous 
import for Parliament to consider how all 
these people were to be employed, so as 
to ensure their own contentment and hap. 
piness, and the peace and advantage of 
the country at large. Eight shillings a 
week was now considered a prize in some 
manufacturing districts—a prize not within 
the reach of every one—and he would ask, 
was this stipend enough to satisfy the 
wants of a poor man’s family: and if not, 
by what means could he hope to obtain 
enough? It was a saying as old as the 
hills, that ‘if you will not let cheap corn 
come to the people, the people will go to 
the cheap corn ;” and he was astonished 
to remark, that the petitioners in support 
of the Corn-laws did not see that by 
maintaining their rigorous enactments 
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they were driving the manufacturers from 
their shores, and that consequently the 
amount of the productive labour of the 
conntry must decrease, whilst the increase 
of mouths to be fed was still going on. 


He would ask Gentlemen what would be 
the probable result of the vast increase of 
population now going on, and who were 
unemployed or partially employed ? They 
might complain of Chartism, and denounce 
it—justly denounce its outrages and its 
follies; but he would ask the House, did 
they think that they had done with it, and 
that it wouid not revive in one form or 
another? Could severity keep discontent 
within bounds, when the poor man wanted 
food and labour, and could not obtain 
either? He believed that there might be 
an extent of suffering and calamity too 
strong for any legal restraints, and that 
when this point was reached a fearful 
conflict must result. In the petition 
which he had this evening presented, 
signed by 7,775 persons, the petitioners 
said that it was no use to call upon this 
House for a repeal of the Corn-laws; that 
the question had been got rid of in a very 
improper manner on the last occasion it 
was before them, and that there was no 
hope of a better result for the future; the 
petitioners then went on to say, that they 
had been disappointed in the operation of 
the Reform Act, and that there was 
nothing left for them but to reform that 
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measure. Now to him this sounded a 
very grave and fearful announcement. 
They had here a large number of men, 
who said to this House, ‘‘ we have no 
longer any confidence in your looking into 
our grievances and distresses.” And 
these were not persons anxious for social 
troubles, or likely to trifle with social 
order and encourage trouble and misrule ; 
on the contrary,there were persons amongst 
them who dreaded confusion and every- 
thing calculated to lead to it. These 
gentlemen implored the House to consider 
this great question, and deal with it with 
justice, before the time came when consi- 
deration would no longer be called for by 
a starving people, who, after long neglect 
and patient suffering, would be desperately 
driven to redress themselves. 

Mr. G. Heathcote had always been an 
advocate for agriculture and everything 
connected with it, and though he felt that 
the question had been sufficiently debated, 
he wished to make a few observations on 
the subject. He was pleased at the tem- 
perate manner in which the question had 
been hitherto discussed in that House, 
forming such a contrast to the violent and 
offensive manner in which the discussion 
was carried on out of doors—a manner 


which did the cause of those who em- 
ployed it little good, and the adverse one 


little harm. In reference to the different 
propositions which had been offered, he 
must oppose them. As to the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Cambridge, he 
felt it his duty to give it his opposition. 
In reference to the proposal of a fixed 
duty, which had been so temperately and 
so ably made by an hon. Member, he was 
of opinion that the present system was 
preferable : a fixed duty was always either 
too high or too low. In regard to the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Taunton, 
it would be a low duty when the price of 
corn was low, and no duty when corn was 
high, and comprised the evils of other 
systems without their benefits. If there 
was a fault in the present Corn-law, it was 
that after the price reached 70s. the duty 
fell too quickly. He assured the House, 
that in the part of the country he repre- 
sented but one feeling prevailed amongst 
high and low, rich and poor, landlord and 
tenant. At many of the meetings, the 
tenants taunted their landlords that they 
did not come forward sufficiently, but left 
the battle to be fuught by the tenants. 
Even tradesmen in small towns partook of 
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the same feeling. A labourer gave this 
sensible answer to a person who wished 
him to petition against the Corn-law— 
“If you abolish the Corn-law, I shall get 
ls. 6d. a-day instead of 2s. 6d.” Upon 
these grounds, the agricultural interest were 
determined to stand by the present law, and 
they would not hear of surrender or com- 
promise ; because they thought the corn- 
laws founded on reason and justice, and 
that, therefore, they would last, being 
based upon the opinion of the great ma- 


jority of the constituency of the empire. 


They claimed no exclusive protection, as 
the manufacturers did. The proposition 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
ought to be for the abolition, not of the 
Corn-laws alone, but of all protection of 
other trades. very class of the produc- 
tive industry of the country had relief but 
corn; the agriculturists were the only 
class excluded. He found almost every 
other branch of British industry protected. 
Wool had a protection of only ld. or $d. 
a pound ; but woollens had a much larger 
protection. With respect to linen, on the 
east coast of Scotland there was a strong 
feeling against the Corn-laws ; now, within 
the last ten years the linen manufacture 
had enjoyed a bounty, and in 1829, no 
less than 300,000/. had been paid as 
bounty to the linen manufacturers, It 
appeared to him, that the present ques- 
tion had at all times been argued as if the 
protection was on the side of the corn 
growers, and that none whatever had 
been enjoyed by the manufacturers; but 
it was well known that many classes of 
manufacturers enjoyed protection, and 
that many more desired a further fortifi- 
cation of their monopoly by additional 
duties upon foreign imports. Not long 
since, petitions had been presented pray- 
ing fora repeal of the Corn-laws, and at 
the same time demanding a_ protective 
duty upon silk. Then they had frequently 
heard complaints from parties connected 
with the shipping interest. Now, upon 
that point he must be permitted to say, 
that there was no class more fully pro- 
tected than were the shipowners; they 
were protected by the navigation laws, 
they enjoyed the colonial trade, the 
coasting trade, and many other advanta- 
ges. It should be recollected that the 
manufacturing and the shipping interests 
enjoyed almost complete monopolies, the 
one in clothing the people, the other in 
the carrying trade. He contended, then, 
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that each class should be content with the 
advantages that each possessed, for it 
amounted to monopoly as mucli in the 
one case as in the other. Men should 
take the beams out of their own eyes, be- 
fore they presumed to remove the motes 
from those of their brethren. Ton. Mem- 
bers had sometimes said, that they wished 
to bring the present question to an issue. 
He also desired to bring it to an issue. 
Let the whole question of free trade be 
gone into. Let there be a free trade in all 
things, and not in corn alone. Let that 
proposition be discussed and voted on just 
before a general election, and then let 
Gentlemen candidates — Members no 
longer—go down to their former constitu- 
encies, and try what sort of reception they 
would get. It must be recollected by all 
who heard him, that the present question 
had always been argued as if it was one 
which mainly affected the aristocracy. He 
had even heard it said, that the whole of 
the proprietors of land in the kingdom did 
not amount in number to 30,000 persons. 
He believed that there was no one pos- 
sessing the least knowledge upon the sub- 
ject who would not bear him out in the 
assertion that the landed proprietors of 
the United Kingdom amounted to hun- 
dreds and hundreds of thousands. He 
was further enabled to say, and to state 
the fact with confidence, that the smaller 
proprietors were more united in their op- 
position to repeal of the Corn-laws than 
the aristocracy. Amongst the aristocracy 
there were several crotcheteers who enter- 
tained very unsound opinions upon the 
subject, but the smaller proprietors were 
united as one man in their support of the 
existing system. He had the honour to 
represent a great body of small proprie- 
tors, and he felt assured that bis opinions 
with respect to the corn-laws precisely 
coincided with theirs; he was sure that 
he spoke their sentiments and the feelings 
likewise of the great bulk of the land- 
owners, when he said, that the question 
ought to be argued upon the basis of an 
universal free trade; to bring it forward 
upon any other ground was to blink the 
question, and not to argue it fairly. The 
supporters of the present system had 
always been told that the proper way to 
meet the evils complained of was, by low- 
ering the rents; they had been told by 
some, that this was the only mode of 
dealing with the question. Surely the 
manufacturers ought to reflect upon the 
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probable consequence of extending this 
doctrine to themselves. They must be 
aware that the change which they sought 
could not fail to depress the wages of the 
agricultural labourer, and therefore to 
lower that of the manufacturer and the 
artisan; but he hoped the time would 
never arrive when this country would 
enter into a competition of low wages 
with the working people of the continent. 
Let the manufacturers of this country 
compete with their continental rivals in 
all that capital, manufacturing habits, and 
experience could accomplish, but he must 
deprecate any attempt to benefit the 
master manufacturer by lowering the 
wages of the men. He desired to ask 
those who so earnestly wished the impor- 
tation of foreign corn, whether they were 
quite sure that when we agreed to take 
the corn of the continent, our neighbours 
would thereupon agree to give up their 
own mannfacttres and use ours instead. 
Of this no man who looked fairly at the 
question, could doubt that the cheapest 
and the surest loaf which we could have 
was that which we produced ourselves. 
Much had often been said in discussions 
on the Corn-laws with reference to the 
food of the working classes. That 
afforded anything rather than an argu- 
ment against the existing system. Fifty 
years ago the food of the working classes 
was the blackest bread ; it was now com- 
posed of the finest wheaten flour, and 
though they sometimes used potatoes, it 
was as an addition to their ordinary food, 
and not as a substitute; besides which, 
their clothing and fuel had of late years 
become much cheaper than heretofore, 
and they were in all respects better off 
than they had ever been; hence it proved 
easy at all times and in all parts of the 
country, to obtain signatures to petitions 
in favour of the Corn-laws. Finally, it 
was his opinion that there would be much 
more emigration were it not for the Corn- 
laws, that on the average of years the 
corn produced in this country was suffi- 
cient for the use of the people, and that 
upon the whole no change was likely to be 
productive of beneficial results. 

Mr. Packe was opposed to the motion, but 
rose principally for the purpose of saying 
that the hon. Member opposite was in 
error with respect to the petitions which he 
had presented upon this subject. Amongst 
thousands of signatures there were only six 
names of persons under the age of twenty- 
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one, and they were not little boys, as had 
been stated, but well grown boys, the 
sons of respectable farmers. He denied 
altogether that anything at all approach- 
ing to coercion had been practised. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincolnshire had placed the ques- 
tion on very fair grounds, by stating his 
readiness to agree to the removal of all 
protection to agriculture, if all protections 
were taken off trade and manufactures; 
but if it depended upon the readiness of 
the manvfacturers to consent to give up 
the various duties by which it was sup- 
posed they were benefitted, the advocates 
of the Corn-laws would be very soon 
called on to fulfil the condition the hon. 
Member had suggested—namely, to give 
up the Corn-laws. But the hon. Member 
had made a very erroneous statement 
when he said that the manufacturing in- 
terest had not come forward with any spe- 
cific proposition to have th® protection of 
manufactures removed, for there was no 
class of manufacturers that had not in the 
course of this or preceding years presented 
petitions to this House, or memorials to 
the Board of Trade, expressing a desire 
to have all grounds of foreign commercial 
jealousy removed, by repealing all pro- 
tecting duties. Of, this point he could 
speak with certainty, with regard to the 
manufacturers and merchants of Dundee, 
for he had presented several petitions and 
memorials declaring their readiness to 
agree to the principles of free trade being 
generally acted upon. The hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire had referred to the high 
duties on foreign linens, to illustrate the 
right the agriculturists had to similar pro. 
tection; but he could say, that his con- 
stituents, who carried on the linen manu- 
facture more extensively than any other 
manufacturers, placed no value on these 
high duties, and were ready to consent to 
their being taken off. ‘So, with regard to 
the old linen bounties, the greater part of 
these were received by the merchants of 
Dundee; but there was no point on which 
so much unanimity prevailed as with re- 
gard to the benefit the linen trade had 
derived from the repeal of these bounties. 
In addressing the House upon the motion 
immediately before it, he would call upon 
those hon. Members who were so strenu- 
ous in supporting the Corn-laws to look 
more accurately into the facts of the case. 
Those hon. Members were satisfied in 
going On repeating arguments which might 
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have had some foundation when the Corn- 
law of 1815 was passed, without at all 
considering how great a change had taken 
place in all the main circumstances con- 
nected with the production of corn in this 
country. It was in this way that the as- 
sertion was still made, that low prices of 
corn would throw an immense quantity of 
land out of cultivation, and that this would 
be followed by the ruin of farmers, by de- 
priving agricultural labourers of employ- 
ment, by diminishing the demand for ma- 
nufactures and for manufacturing labour, 
and by rendering the revenue insufficient 
for the payment of the dividends; but the 
experience of the working of the Corn- 
laws, proves that this assertion is wholly 
unfounded. For some years after the law 
of 1815 was passed, it was admitted by 
the opponents of it, that land would be 
thrown out of cultivation, unless high 
prices were sustained, and it was said by 
persons of high authority, that no inferior 
land would be cultivated, in consequence 
of the large amount of capital and labour 
which was required to render it productive, 
without high prices; and, had there been 
no Corn-laws for some years after 1815, 
this would have been the case; for it ap- 
pears, on looking at the prices of corn, 
that, for seven years, from 1815 to 1822, 
the average price of wheat was 75s.; and 
for ten years, from 1822 to 1832, 
that the average price was 60s.; and 
therefore, to have opened the ports to 
foreign corn would necessarily have thrown 
land out of cultivation; but, since 1831 
the case has been different; for, from that 
year, during six successive years, the 
average price of wheat was 50s., and for 
the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, no more 
than 44s. 8d. Now, with these low prices, 
sufficient was grown for our own con- 
sumption, no more than 380,000 quarters 
of foreign corn having been imported in 
these six years; and, as the population 
had increased nearly five millions between 
1815 and 1838, the fact was placed 
beyond all doubt, that the cultivation of 
land had been immensely increased during 
this period of so low a price as 44s. 8d. 
The most abundant harvest ever known 
was that of the last of the six years—- 
namely, 1837; and the proper conclusion 
to come to from these facts was, that, if 
the admission of foreign corn were to have 
the effect of keeping down the price of 
wheat to 45s., land would not be thrown 
out of cultivation, and none of those 
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ruinous consequences would follow with 
regard to farmers, Jabourers, manufac- 
turers, and the revenue, which are so 


confidently predicted as unavoidable, if 


the price of wheat was below 60s. a-quarter. 
On referring to the produce of corn in 
different years, and to the prices of it, it 
would be found that the largest quantities 
of wheat sold were in the three years of 
1834, 1835, 1836, when the average price 
was 44s. 8d.; but, during that period, the 
country never exhibited a greater extent 
nor higher degree of cultivation; and it 
was perfectly fair to presume that, at a 
price of about 45s. there would be no 
reason to apprehend that much, if any, 
land would be thrown out of cultivation. 
As to the effect of repealing the Corn- 
jaws on the labouring classes, all that was 
urged by the advocates of them was en- 
tirely erroncous: they say it would lower 
the wages of labour; but if they at all 
comprehended the grounds on which wages 
were regulated, and examined the princi- 
ples on which the persons who want to 
emptoy labour, and the persons who wish 
to have their labour employed dealtogether, 
they would find that wages do not follow 
arise or fall in the prices of provisions, 
except at long intervals, and that all 
experience proves that the labouring class 
continue to receive as high wages, when 
the prices of provisions fall, as before, or 
even higher; because this class has the 
means of coming into the market for vari- 
ous articles of comfort and luxury from 
which they are excluded when provisions 
are dear; and in this way millions of con- 
sumers are added to the usual number, 
and a fresh demand for labour created, 


which leads to an advance in wages when | 
| one that could not be erroneous, that fo- 
|reign corn would be imported in vast 


vantage to the labouring classes. as the | quantities, and bring down prices, if the 


the prices of provisions are low. Instead, 
therefore, of the Corn-laws being of ad- 


opponents of the repeal of them say they 
are, they are in reality the cause of the 
distress this class suffers under, 
cause of lowering wages instead of up- 
holding them, With regard to the argu- 
ment which is so much relied on by the 
advocates of the Corn-laws, that the re- 
peal of them would diminish the demand 
for manufactures, and for manufacturing 
labour, this rests wholly upon the assump- 
tion, that great tracts of land would be 
thrown out of cultivation, and that all 
landlords, farmers, and agricultural la- 
bourers, would have their means of buying 
manufactures greatly reduced. But, as 
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this assumption has been shown to be en- 
tirely devoid of foundation, these conse- 
quences could not take place, nor could 
they take place with an increased culti- 
vation of land and low prices; for it can 
be shown by reference to the prices of the 
six years, from 1831 to 1838, when the 
price of wheat was 50s., and of the years 
1834, 1835, and 1836, when the price 
was 44s. 8d., that at the close of these 
six years—namely, the year 1838—the 
commercial, manufacturing, and mining 
interests, enjoyed a state of undoubted 
and substantial prosperity; that the em- 
ployment was general of the working 
classes at full wages; and also, that the 
revenue was greatly increased. ‘These 
circumstances, therefore, furnish a deci- 
sive contradiction of the often-repeated, 
but perfectly unfounded, assertion, put 
forth by the parties interested in the corn 
monopoly, that high prices of agricultural 
produce tend to increased demand for 
other productions, and to extended em- 
ployment and higher wages to the work- 
ing population. He had the authority 
of Mr. Tooke to sustain the correctness of 
these statements; and he could not sup- 
pose that this authority would be held to 
be of little value, after the frequent re- 
ference to Mr. Tooke’s opinions, which 
had been made by the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, in his speech 
on the late debate on the Corn-laws, when 
those opinions seemed to favour the views 
of the right hon. Baronet in respect to 
our general commercial affairs. There 
was another point—one on which the ad- 
voeates of the Corn-laws, in truth, built 
their whole case—and that was the opin- 
ion which they entertained, as if it was 
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restraints on importing it were taken off; 
but, he believed, that if they would make 

themselves acquainted with the true state 
of the case, they would, like him, see that 
no such vast importations could take 
place. This, however, was a part of the 
question which they never would discuss, 
He had last year quoted the prices of corn 
in the various foreign ports of exportation, 
and shown that it could not be imported 
into this country with profit, if the prices 
were below 45s. for wheat; but, though 
no attempt was made to show that his 
statements were inaccurate, no kind of 
attention was then or is now given to the 
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consideration of the subject; and the hon. 
Member for Bassetlaw, in the late debate, 
said, it was a mockery to state that fo- 
reign corn would not be imported, if the 
Corn-laws were altered. But,ifthefact was, 
that, taking the prices of corn abroad, the 
charges for transporting it, and the quality 
of it, into consideration, it could not be 
imported for less than 45s, for wheat-- 
and if it was also a fact, that in this 
country the price of wheat was in 1804, 
1835, and 1836, no more than 44s. 8d. a- 
quarter, without any foreign corn being in 
the market, and without rents being re- 
duced, or any other predicted evil occur- 
ring, then it was no mockery to say, that 
the apprehensions of the advocates of the 
Corn-laws, regarding the consequences of 
a repeal of them were quite unfounded. 
But, even if the price at which foreign 
corn could be imported were less than 45s, 
for wheat—suppose 40s.—it did not, by 
any means, follow that rents would be ne- 
cessarily reduced. The error commonly 
made on this point was, that rents are 
considered to be regulated only by the 
prices of the produce of land; but, if 
that were the case, the rent of all countries 
would be the same where the prices were 
the same. This, however, is not so, for it 
is well known that rent is higher in Scot- 


land than in England, although the price | 
Scotland than in | 


of corn is lower in 
England, a fact proved by Scotland 
exporting corn to England, the truth is, 
that rent depends not only on prices, but 
on the manner in which land is farmed, 
and it is the superior husbandry of Scot- 
land that produces the higher rate of 
rent, 
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For these reasons, the present rate | 


of rent now paid in England might be | 
that they had; he depended on rent as 
| well as they, and he was just as anxious 


sustained if the admission of foreign cor. 
should reduce the price of wheat to 40s., 


by the landlords and farmers introducing | 
the Scottish system of husbandry, for there | 
could be no doubt that every improve- | 


ment which adds to the acreable produce 
of land adds to the rent that can be paid 
for it. The practice of draining, green 


crops, new manures, improved skill, and | 


economy, these and many other improve- 
ments, all tend to increase permanently 
the acreable produce of land, and to 
enable farmers to pay more rent; so that, 
provided sufficient time were allowed in 
changing the present system of Corn-laws 
to a system of free-trade, for those im- 
provements in farming to be introduced 
into England, which the present state of 
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its husbandry admitted of, there was no 
reason why the present rents might not 
be paid with a price of 40s. for wheat. 
Such, in point of fact, is the inferior state 
of husbandry in England, that there can 
be no doubt the rents might, with proper 
furming, be increased from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent.; and in lreland, 
where the system of farming is a vast deal 
worse, rents might be increased by an im- 
proved system from thirty to forty per 
cent.—that is to say, the rents paid to the 
landlords in fee, not to those per- 
seus who are commonly called Jand- 
lords, but who are only middle-men, 
and who certainly exact excessive rents. 
It had been said, in the course of the late 
debate, that Ireland would be more ex- 
posed to suffer from an alteration of the 
Corn-laws in England; but this resource 
which the landlords have of adding to the 
value of their estates by the introduction 
of a proper system of farming instead of 
the present one—without drainage, sufli- 
cient manure, or even the practice of sow- 
ing turnips and clover—makes it clear 
that Ireland would only suffer from her 
own negligence. Ife was prepared to go 
more fully into the question by referring 
to various other points; but the discussion 
had now been so extended, that he would 
not farther trespass on the time of the 
House—he would only call on those land- 
lords who so strenuously supported the 
Corn-laws, to make themselves accurately 
acquainted with the facts of the case; for, 
if they would, he believed that many of 
them would change their opinions and 
come round to the same opinions that he 
had formed, for he had the same personal 
interest in the decision of the question 
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to prevent his rents from being reduced 
as they could be; but, after having most 
carefully examined what the consequences 
would be of a total repeal of the Corn- 
laws, he felt quite convinced that neither 
he nor any other landlord would be at all 
injured by the change, provided it were 
made gradually; and, therefore, he should 
vote most willingly for the motion of the 
honourable Member for Wolverhampton. 
Mr. Baillie was fully aware that this 
subject had been so ably treated by hon. 
Gentlemen on either side of the House 
upon a former occasion, that it would be 
quite impossible to bring any new argu- 
ments to bear upon it; yet, representing 
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as he did a large agricultural community 
deeply interested in this question, he 
trusted he might be permitted to make a 
few observations to the House. This 
could now be regarded in no other light 
than as a political and a party question, 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite had begun 
to find out that they could no longer agi- 
tate the country so successfully as formerly 
upon the subject of reform, for it had 
been clearly proved to the people that the 
ancient system of jobbing, abuse of pa- 
tronage and of the public money, which 
was said to have existed in former Tory 
Administrations, was just as rife and just 
as much practised in a modern reformed 
Whig Government, 
that the only effect of the Reform Bill 
had been to throw political power more 
into the hands of the middle classes, 
who had used it for their own advantage 
by forcing upon the Government the re- 
duction of those taxes which pressed pe- 
culiarly upon themselves, such, for in- 
stance, asthe House-tax, andthe Post-oflice 
tax, whilst fresh burdens must be placed 
upon the great body of the people, to 
make up the deficiency in the revenue 
caused by the reduction of the taxes to 
which he bad alluded. Reform, then, 
being no longer a fruitful subject of agita- 
tion, the hon, Gentlemen opposite had 
taken up the Corn-laws, That, indeed, 
was a question which came home to the 
breast of every poor man throughout the 
country. It was a question most deeply 
interesting to the people, more interesting 
than any other which by any possibility 
could be brought under the consideration 
of the Elouse, and therefore it was that 
her Majesty’s Government ought to have 
some opinion upon the subject, and that 
of al! others ought not to have been made 
an Open question, 
be a great amount of good sense as well as 
of sound instruction amongst the great 
body of the labouring classes in this coun- 
try, or they would have allowed themselves 
to be seduced and led astray by all the in- 
flammable appeals which had been made 
to them by paid agitators upon this sub- 
ject; and it was indecd surprising, con- 
sidering all the errors which had been so 
industriously circulated amongst them, 
that they had not been induced to rise in 
every part of the ‘country in order to at- 
tempt, by a display of physical force, to 
abolish those laws which they were daily 
taught to believe were contrary to the laws 
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| of God, and invented for no other purpose 
and with no other object than that of 
robbing the poor in order that the rich 
might revel in luxury. And yet to such 
appeals as these her Majesty’s Ministers 
had condescended to lend their counte- 
nance; and, as if the subject were not 
already sufficiently calculated to create 
excitement amongst the ignorant and 
uneducated, they had thought it necessary 
io endeavour to connect it with religion, 
and a Cabinet Minister had gravely told 
that House that he could not with a clear 
conscience offer up a prayer for his daily 
bread, unless he voted in favour of the 
/motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton. So then, 
Vit appeared that the object of making this 
}an Open question wag to enable the Mem- 
bers of the Government to use violent 
language, and to agitate amongst their 
;coustituents in their individual capacity, 
without thereby raising any bar to their 
continuance in office under a chief who 
had declared himself decidedly and 
diametrically opposed to their views ; 
in short, to give the government all the 
advantage of the agitation, without the 
responsibility of bringing forward any 
measure upon the subject. Now, he ap- 
pealed to those hon, Gentlemen opposite 
who represented large agricultural consti- 
tuencies, and who believed, as many of 
} them conscientiously did, that the main- 
| tenance of the Corn-laws was best calcu- 
lated to promote the interests of their con- 
stituents, as well as of the country at large, 
|and he would ask them how they could 
continue to support a Government, with 
| due regard to the interests of their con- 
stituents, which was acting so unworthy a 
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| part upon a question of such great and 
| paramount importance? He trusted, how- 
ever, that the people were now sufficiently 
| aware that the abolition of the Corn-laws 
| would produce no great or permanent re- 


| lief to the labouring classes; that so long 
|as corn formed the staple article of the 
food of the country, it must regulate the 
| rise and fall of wages ; that the immediate 
|effect of abolishing the Corn-laws would 
be to throw out of employment a great 
portion of our agricultural population, to- 
gether with the capital now employed in 
the cultivation of poor lands. Even if an 
impulse were given to our manufactures, 
would that impulse be sufficient to employ 
all the capital withdrawn from the land, 
or to occupy the hands that would be 
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thrown out of employment? The great 
amount of misery which might be created 
amongst certain classes of the people by 
sudden changes and alterations in our 
fiscal regulations, were not sufficiently con- 
sidered, and he would therefore state what 
had actually occurred with reference to 
this subject in the district which he had 
the honour to represent. It was well 
known to the House that in consequence 
of the reduction of duty on barilla and 
other causes, for which no blame could 
attach to Government, the manufacture of 
kelp in the western highlands had been 
annihilated, the consequence of which was 
that 6,000 people had been thrown out of 
employment and left entirely destitute. 
Now a political economist would naturally 
suppose, that, with Glasgow and Liver- 
pool at no great distance, these poor 
people had shipped themselves off for 
those cities, and were now employed in 
manu‘actures. Such, however, was not 
the case; years had passed away—to 
these poor people years of famine, of mi- 
sery, and of wretchedness; yet still, in 
spite of all privations, they clung to their 
highland homes, and he knew one great 
Janded proprietor, who had been accus- 
tomed for some years to manufacture an- 
nually 700hhds. or 800hhds. of kelp, at 
a cost to himself of 55s. a hogshead, and 
which he could only sell in the market at 
42s., thus losing 13s. a hogshead; and 
he had been induced to continue this ruin- 
ous trade from no other motive and with 
no other object than to save from actual 
starvation some thousands of poor wretches 
who were living upon his estate. Now, if 
such an amount of misery had beeen cre- 
ated by the alterations of fiscal regulation 
upon an article of such trifling compara- 
tive importance as that of kelp, what 
might we not expect, if alterations were to 
be made in the duty which regulated the 
greatest article of consumption in the 
country, the food of the people? Were 
the landlords of Evgland prepared to fol- 
Jow the example of the noble individual 
to whom he had alluded, to raise corn at 
a cost of 55s.a quarter, and to sell it at 
42s., to save the labourers on their estates 
from starvation? It must be borne in 
mind that the great population of the 
western highlands was created by the en- 
couragement which was at one time given 
to the kelp manufacture, and so in like 
manner our great agricultural population 
had arisen in consequence of the encou- 
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ragement and protection which bad been 
afforded to the growth of corn, and if we 
withdrew that protection, the same conse- 
quences which had followed in the one 
case must follow in the other; the differ- 
ence was, that it would be upon a grander 
and more extensive scale. That cheap 
corn in a country was not always and of 
necessity a proof of the prosperity and 
thriving condition of a people, he could 
himself bear witness. He had remarked 
in those countries of Europe where corn 
was cheapest, he meant in parts of Poland 
and of Hungary, that there the people 
were invariably the most miserable and the 
most wretched, and that everywhere the 
comfort of the people seemed to rise in 
those countries where the average price of 
corn was the highest. He did not mean 
to draw any inference from this or to 
build any theory upon it; he stated what 
he had witnessed as a fact, and he might 
perhaps be permitted to observe, that if it 
proved nothing else, he might at least in- 
fer from it, that cheap food was not the 
greatest blessing that could be conferred 
upon a people, unless it was accompanied 
by high wages, which was impossible. It 
was a melancholy fact that in all highly 
populous countries the great body of the 
people would only be able to obtain wages 
barely to procure themselves the necessa- 
ries of life, and that-no laws that could 
be devised, and no alterations or changes 
in our fiscal regulations, would perma- 
nently alter that condition. It was one 
of the greatest defects of modern civiliza- 
tion—of the boasted civilization of the 
present day, that it had no tendency to 
increase the happiness or to lighten the 
toils of the great body of the people; on 
the contrary, as yet it had increased them, 
and this remark, it appeared, was equally 
applicable to America as to England; and 
a great living author in that country, the 
celebrated Dr. Channing, had remarked 
this as one of the greatest defects in what 
he called the progress of society. Dr. 
Channing said, it never could have been 
the intention of the Creator that the whole 
of life should be spent in drudgery for the 
supply of animal wants, and that civiliza- 
tion must appear very imperfect in which 
the mass of men‘ could redeem no time 
for intellectual, social, and moral culture: 
he went on to say, that it was melancholy 
to witness the degradation of multitudes 
to the condition of beasts of burden. Who 
would deny that this description was pe- 
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culiarly applicable to the condition of the 
people in our own country? te might 
be told that it was the effect of the Corn- 
laws, but it must be remembered that 
these observations were addressed, not to 
England, but to America—to a country 
where they had no Corn-laws, no super- 
abundant population, and where they en- 
joyed the blessings of universal suffrage 
and the ballot. How the state of society 
could be so changed as to prevent the ex- 
cessive pressure which weighed down our 
labouring population was undoubtedly a 
difficult question ; but of this he felt con- 
vinced, that no change in the duties which 
regulated the import of corn would be cal- 
culated to produce any such results, You 
might divert the flow of capital, and the 
stream of industry from agriculture to 
manufactures by your fiscal regulations, 
but even could you succeed in raising for 
a short time the profits of trade and the 
wages of labour, they would soon be re- 
duced again by competition to their ori- 
ginal level; indeed, it was upon the theory 
of low and reduced wages that all the cal- 
culations for the great extension of manu- 
factures were based. It was not the 


foreign but the English capitalist who re- 
duced by competition the profits of the 


manufacturer, and in like manner it was 
the great amount of our population which 
reduced the wages of the labourer. Be- 
lieving that neither class would be perma- 
nently benefited by the alteration of those 
laws, but that, on the contrary, a great 
amount of misery would be created in our 
rural districts amongst the agricultural 
population, he should vote agains the mo- 
tion of the hon, Member for Wolver- 
hampton. 

Mr. James observed, that after the 
numerous pamphlets that had been pub- 
lished, and the array of speeches that 
had been made upon the subject of the 
Corn-laws, it was not easy to say any 
_ thing new. He had heard nothing new 
‘that evening, and he should certainly 
make no attempt to advance any thing 
that should be novel. He should not 
have risen at all, had he not felt it neces- 
sary to make some explanation of the vote 
he intended to give in favour of the mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton. While he gave that vote, he was 
anxious to guard himself against being 
thought to adopt the whole of the hon. 
Mover’s opinions, and being supposed to 
give a vote in favour of the total, imme- 
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diate, and unqualified repeal, or rather 
abolition of the Corn-law, which he con- 
sidered tantamount to giving a vote in 
favour of the immediate and total injury 
and ruin of a vast number of persons, 
Ife meant ali those who had the misfor- 
tune of possessing land incapabie of grow- 
ing any thing but corn. He was willing 
to go into committee for the purpose of 
considering, whether any and what altera- 
tions and improvements could be made in 
the existing system. [Ile believed the 
Corn-law to be capable of such improve- 
ment as should be beneficial to all classes, 
and injurious to none. IHlis own prepos- 
session was at present in favour of the 
admission of forcign corn at all times at a 
moderate fixed duty, considering the pre- 
seit fluctuating scale to be mischievous, 
except to a few speculators. He believed 
that no steady merchant would engage in 
the foreign corn trade under the present 
system. With respect to the motion of 
the hon. Member for Cambridge, he did 
not think it the best alteration that could 
be made in the law. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he should vote in favour of 
the original motion, at the same time 
protesting against the inexpediency, im- 
policy, and injustice of doing away with 
all corn-laws, and thus depriving the 
landed interest of all that protection to 
which he considered they were fairly, 
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Viscount Sandon agreed with some of 
the opinions expressed by the hon, Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, but could not 
arrive at the same conclusion as the hon. 
Member. He could not conceive, that 
the act of going into committee upon an 
occasion like the present, under the guid- 
ance of the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, and with the expression of opinion 
that had fallen from the great majority of 
the hon. Members who had supported 
him, and without the assistance of some 
leading Member or some great party, 
would be fair, just, and honest towards 
the great interests at stake. He must 
admit, that it would be easier for him to 
vote for going into committee than against 
it. He should certainly have the support 
on that point of the larger part of his 
constituents. Therefore, it was not per- 
sonally agreeable to him to take the 
course he was about to take; butas he still 
conceived, that the existing principle of 
protection ought to be continued to the 
agricultural interest, he was determined 
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to follow the course he had hitherto pur- 
sued, notwithstanding any misunderstand- 
ing that might arise. He was quite pre- 
pared to say with some hon. Gentlemen, 
that he did not think the present law per- 
fect in detail—that he did not think the 
sliding scale well adapted for its purpose, 
and he should be glad to see a leader of a 
great party in that House come forward 
with a distinct and definite proposition, 
stating to what extent an alteration was 
to go. He considered the proposal made 
by Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson, was 
better than any he had heard. With 
respect to the general principle of protec- 
tion, which he thought was the question 
at issue before the House, his opinion was 
that the landed interest of the country 
was fully entitled to protection. They 
were told that the present system exposed 
the monetary system of the country to 
great derangement, by the extraordinary 
drains upon the bullion when the foreign 
corn was brought in. He could not think 
that a change of principle would effect 
any difference whatever in that respect. 
Suppose a change were to be made so as 
to import 3,000,000 quarters of foreign 
corn annually; that quantity, he appre- 
hended, could not be paid for in manu- 
factures. Then the country would be still 
exposed to the fluctuations of the seasons, 
and occasions would arise when it would 
require as much more of the foreign grain ; 
for instance, suppose in one year we were 
to import 3,000,000 of foreign grain, and 
pay for it in bullion, we should still in a 
year of extraordinary deficiency have to 
import 3,000,000 extra, which we should 
also have to pay for in bullion. Therefore, 
he could not see that a change in the 
Corn-law would affect that principle. They 
were also constantly told of the misery, 
starvation, and destitution that prevailed 
thoughout the country in consequence of 
the Corn-law. ‘They were told that the 
peasantry derived no advantage from it. 
Now, he had some impression that during 
the investigation which preceded the new 
Poor-law, an inquiry was instituted into 
the condition of paupers in other coun- 
tries, and the system established for the 
relief of the poor, which was afterwards 
condensed by a gentleman of great ability, 
Mr. Senior, one who was no great friend 


to the landed interest, and the result was) 


to the following effect. He had not al- 
luded to one notorious fact—namely, that 
the standard of health and longevity in 
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this country was superior to that of any 
other country on the globe. Mr. Senior’s 
summary came to this conclusion, that 
upon comparing the statements of mor- 
tality in France, Germany, Belgium, and 
England. the result was in favour of Eng- 
land—that in the article of money wages 
English labourers had greatly the advan- 
tage—it might be said nearly double ; and 
as clothing and fuel were cheaper the 
benefit was proportionate. Also by a 
comparison of foreign returns with those 
made in England, it appeared, that in 
491 parishes out of 687, wheat was not 
the exception but the rule, as an article 
of food; whilst in the north of Europe 
and in Belgium the diet was greatly in- 
ferior, ‘The statement of Mr. Senior, 
then, proved the condition of the English 
labourer in every respect to be superior to 
that of the labourer on the continent. 
They were also told that the competition 
in which the British manufacturer was 
engaged compelled him to work for a 
greater number of hours, and to exact a 
greater amount of labour from his work- 
men than the foreign manufacturer. If 
Gentlemen would refer to the statements 
made by the great manufacturers, at the 
time they were contending against the 
limitation of the hours of labour, as to 
the want of control over foreign labour, 
they would find, he thought, assertions 
very different from those now made, and 
that the foreign labourer works a greater 
number of hours. There was no doubt 
that at the present moment it might be 
convenient if a particular exception in 
favour of America could be made, and 
that we might derive some temporary ad- 
vantages from such an arrangement. But 
hon. Geutlemen must remember that we 
could not deal with one nation upon a 
principle we do not apply to another, 
and if we were to open the door to Ame- 
rica, we must do the same to other coun- 
tries, and we should then have foreign 
corn thrown in upon us without limitation, 
and a great amount of agricultural dis- 
tress would be created. The manufac- 
turer would then see whether he would 
not lose more in the home market than 
he would gain in the foreign. He had 
been much surprised at the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet, the Paymaster of the 
Forces. The right hon. Baronet had 
drawn so delightful a picture of the ex- 
isting Corn-laws and their effects, that 
he had been indeed amazed when he 
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heard him conclude his speech to the 
House by a declaration, that he was of 
opinion that the system must be altered. 
The right hon. Baronet said, that there 
was no reason to be apprehensive of any 
mischievous results from the introduction 
of foreign corn; but if that were the case 
—if such small effects were to be pro- 
duced, where were the advantages, he 
begged tv inquire, which were to be 
effected by the alteration of the law? 
For his own part, however, he considered 
that great and important changes would 
be the effect of any alteration in the ex- 
isting law, and he was not prepared to 
embark in what was merely an experi- 
ment, convinced, as he was, that it was 
an experiment of a very important de- 
scription, and one which was unlikely to 
be attended by any favourable results. 
Mr. Warburton would vote for going 
into Committee, because he believed that 
to be an intermediate step, which was 
absolutely requisite before the measure of 
repeal was adopted. He found, too, that 
such had been the opinion of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, ‘That lamented gentleman only 
a few weeks before his death, declared, 
that he believed that the first step towards 
the total repeal of the Corn-laws would 


be the adoption of a moderate fixed duty, 
and that that would lead at no very dis- 
tant period to the adoption of the mea- 
sure of their total repeal, and convinced 
as he was of the truth of this argument, 
he at once declared his intention to vote 


in favour of the motion. Rather than 
have no change at all, he should vote for 
a fixed duty, although he must say that 
he had rather record that vote, in favour 
of a total abolition of the tax. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
had said upon a former occasion, that no 
one had ever contended that the currency 
was affected exclusively by the sudden 
demand for corn. There could be no 
doubt that no such circumstance could 
produce such an effect alone. The right 
hon. Baronet had referred to the autho- 
rity of Mr. Jones Lloyd upon this sub- 
ject, and to the arguments used by him 
in refutation of those employed at the 
Chamber of Commerce at Manchester. 
Referring to the same authority, he found 
that Mr. Jones Lloyd had accounted for 
the effect produced upon the currency in 
1839 by these means. He said, that 
there appeared to him to be every rea- 
sonable ground for believing that the cur- 
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rency Was in a sound state previous to the 
harvest of 1838, and that it would have 
continued so, if that harvest had been 
sufficient for the purposes of this country, 
without our obtaining foreign supplies. 
The effect of the failure of the harvest, 
however, was to require a large importa- 
tion of corn. <A corresponding increase 
of exports could not be expected to take 
place with the same rapidity, and, there- 
fore, the export of bullion became requi- 
site. [t was too much to say, that there 
were no othcr causes which affected the 
exchange ; but there could be no doubt 
that this was the predominant cause, and 
that this export had deranged the condi- 
tion of the circulation, which was other- 
wise good. So also, he admitted, that 
the state of the corn trade was the cause 
of the effect upon the state of the cur- 
rency; but he did not say, that it was 
the only cause, although it was one which 
had been extremely powerful. ‘The right 
hon. Baronet, as a member of the Go- 
vernment, had used the same argument 
in the year 1827, and he thought that 
little doubt could exist of its strict pro- 
priety. ‘The right hon. Baronet said, 
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“One of his reasons for wishing to see an 
alteration in the present system of our Corn- 
laws was, that the continuance of it would en- 
danger the currency. There had been such an 
alteration in the currency since the Corn-laws 
were first introduced, that it was quite impos- 
sible to impute inconsistency to any man who, 
in 1827, condemned the continuance of the 
measure which he had supported in 1815. 
The Bank of England having returned to cash 
payments, and being obliged to pay in gold, 
nothing would be more likely to injure that 
measure, to cause arun upon the Bank, and 
to send gold out of the country, than the 
system proposed by the hon. Gentlemen who 
differed from him and his colleagues upon 
this question. One hon. Friend of his had 
mentioned the fact, that he had seen foreign 
sh:ps receive gold for their corn, and then 
leave this country in ballast ; and this, too, at 
a period when the importation of corn was 
limited. But if this took place under a limited 
importation, let hon. Members consider how 
much more extensive it would be if, under 
the present system, corn rose to 80s., and the 
ports, of necessity, were kept open for three 
months. In the case of such a scarcity as 
opened the ports iu this way, speculations 
would be indulged in to the greatest extent, 
and must be paid in gold, so that such a run 
would be caused upon the Bank as must dis- 
turb the present currency of the country. An 
hon, Gentleman had complimented him upon 
having introduced the measure which estab- 
lished that currency; but let them not now 
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adopt a measure which would bring back upon 
the country a return of those evils which a 
different system had brought upon them, and 
which he now hoped and trusted were nearly 
overcome.’’* 


The right hon. Baronet had adverted 
also to the fluctuations in the price of 
corn, and he had said, that he believed 
that they were not greater under the pre- 
sent system than under that of free trade. 
That argument had been already answer- 
ed, however, by Mr. Ricardo, and so far 
from believing that the present system 
was calculated to give a uniform price, he 
thought that, in fact, it was the very best 
devised system which could have been 
invented for promoting fluctuation. He 
believed, that in order to make the at- 
tempt to repeal the Corn-laws effective, 
the middle classes ought to be prepared 
to concede something in the way of the 
franchise to the labouring classes. They 
ought to act on the principle of ‘ give 
and take.” Whatever might be the fate 
of the question on the present occasion, 
he felt assured that his hon. Friend would 
next Session carry it by a triumphant 
majority. 

Mr. Handley said, with regard to the 
manner in which this debate had been dis- 
posed of on the last occasion, he believed 
that every one in the House knew that 
the hon. Member for Bridport had com- 
pletely outwitted himself—although with 
great tact he had afterwards claimed credit 
for it as a triumph.—He was willing to 
rest his support of the Corn-laws upon the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, which was unan- 
swered and unanswerable—and had only 
been approached by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton with misrepresentation,— 
The hon. Member for Wolverhampton’s 
speech on this occasion had been marked 
by a tone far less commendable than on 
former occasions. It was unjust in the 
hon. Member to speak of the supporters of 
the Corn-laws, as though they were in- 
(ifferent to the sufferings of the people. 
Bt it could not be doubted that the rate 
of wages depended not upon the price of 
food, but upon the demand for labour, 
and hence the labouring population were 
better off when food was igh than when 
it was low. In Lincolnshire the wages 
were from 10s. to 13s. 6d. a week, when 

* Hansard, Vol, xvi, (New Series) pp. 
1066, 1067, 
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the labourer had to spend 3s. in bread, 
and his 7s. for other articles. When 
wages were 13s, Gd. a week the labourer 
had to spend 5s. in bread, and had 8s. 6d, 
for other articles, so that he was half-a- 
crown a week better off with high prices 
than low prices. He could not deny that 
great distress existed.in the manufacturing 
districts, but this was the first time their 
opponents had pressed into their service 
the arguments of the home market. They 
had oftentimes had it pressed upon them, 
but had now only discovered it on a sud- 
den. It had been referred to, to show 
that increased exports were a proof of di- 
minished home consumption, but in his 
opinion, the argument had altogether 
failed. In the Report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester, he found that 
the distress and misery which was stated 
to exist was not attributed to the corn- 
laws, but to the mismanagement of the 
Bank of England. It had been said the 
Irish Registration Bill of the noble Lord, 
although it bore that title on its back, was, 
nevertheless, a bill for the disfranchise- 
ment of Ireland, and so he believed this 
motion, which professed to be an inquiry 
into the operation of the Corn-laws, was 
nothing less than a motion for their total 
repeal, and he therefore trusted the House 
would vote against it. 

Mr. M. Phillips requested the indul- 
gence of the House to one not in the habit 
of frequently troubling it. On a former 
occasion he had been accused of prophe- 
sying, but he thought the statements 
which had been made that evening were 
more prophetic than anything he had ever 
uttered.—He had been present at a meet- 
ing of upwards of 5,000 operatives at Man- 
chester—a meeting which few hon. Mem- 
bers had perhaps had it in their power to 
attend, and which he would not attempt to 
describe, since his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Wolverhampton, with all his power of 
language, had been able to convey buta 
faint idea of it. ‘The feeling which per- 
vaded that meeting was not confined to 
the operatives, but he believed was now 
spreading among the agricultural districts. 
It had so happened that two hon. Mem- 
bers for Lincoln had spoken in the course 
of the debate, and though they said, the 
subject was drawn to the dregs, they had 
nevertheless delivered apeethen of some 
length, It was his misfortune during the 
debate of last year to have immediately 
preceded his hon, Friend who had just 
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sat down, and on that occasion his hon. 
Friend had made a statement to which he 
must allude; he had said that the con- 
duct of some of the mill-owners in Man- 
chester was inexcusable; that they had 
shut up their mills and began to work 
short time, merely for the purpose of in- 
ducing a state of distress among the oper- 
atives to get up a feeling against the 
Corn-laws. Now, of the statement he 
utterly denied the correctness. — When 
capital was absorbed and profits gone, 
the mill-owners were obliged to work short 
time. He did not mean to say, the mill- 
owners possessed greater sympathy for the 
distress of the working people than any 
other class of her Majesty’s subjects, but 
he claimed, at least, an equal degree of it 
for them. When it was impossible to ma- 
nufacture at a profit, the manufacturer 
had to calculate whether it were better 
that his machinery should stand still, and 
be consequently greatly depreciated in 
value, or whether he should go on manu- 
facturing at a loss. There was within 
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three miles of his own residence a mill be- 
longing to a relation of the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, a 
Gentleman whose kindness of disposition 
to all those who were employed by him 


was well known—that gentleman had been 
compelled towards the conclusion of last 
year to have recourse to working short 
time in the manner which had been so se- 
verely animadverted upon by hishon. Friend. 
Manufacturers found it better even at a 
loss, to work their mills, for two or three 
hours a day, to keep them in order. Hon. 
Members might rest assured that however 


great they might suppose the profits of 


the manufacturers, when their capital 
was absorbed it was impossible they could 
do otherwise than dismiss those employed 
by them; but they did so with great re- 
luctance, and he knew that among his 
own constituents there had been many an 
aching heart, occasioned by this cause, 
since this subject had last occupied the 
attention of the House. Reference had 
been made to the Chamber of Commerce 
in Manchester; but during the present 
Session he had presented a petition from 
that body on the subject of the currency, 
in which they state it as their opinion, 
that the recent derangements in the cur- 
rency, were attributable to the Corn-laws. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bridport, that the present system 
did not secure to us a proper supply in 
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proportion to the demand. In support of 
this opinion he would ailude to a case, 
which he hoped was at that moment en- 
gaging the attention of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. In Naples, in 1839, in conse- 
quence of the demand for corn in this 
country, large profits were realised upon 
the importation of it. In consequence 
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English merchants bought large quanti- 
ties in the Neapolitan markets, but as the 
supply in that country was only limited, 
| it raised the price there very considerably, 
land the consequence was the king of 
| Naples prohibited the exportation of any 
corn from his dominions; thus inflicting 
'a double loss on the merchants, first, of 
ithe profits which they anticipated realiz- 
|ing on its importation into this country ; 
;and next, as this quantity was suddenly 
}thrown upon the Neapolitan market, a 
| great fall immediately took place, and an 
actual loss to the speculators was the con- 
sequence, This showed, he thought, that 
our Corn-laws creating a sudden and 
artificial demand, rendered us a nuisance 
‘in our dealings with other countries. He 
hoped some means might be devised to 
regulate the importation, so as to produce 
greater regularity of supply and greater 
steadiness of price. These laws had not 
even antiquity to recommend them; they 
were introduced in 1815, and in 1828 
they were obliged to be again patched up. 
Attempts had been made to induce the 
people to believe that the Poor-law Bill 
had been introduced for the purpose of 
grinding the poor, and making them live 
on a coase sort of food. He denied that 
imputation, and always embraced every 
occasion of doing so; he had given his 
assistance to the passing that law, and 
he solemnly declared that such an idea 
had never entered his mind. But when 
hon. Members saw that the operation of 
the Corn-laws was to compel the working 
classes to live upon a poorer description 
of food, he thought that by supporting 
those laws they took upon themselves the 
responsibility which it had been insidi 
ously attempted to throw upon the sup- 
porters of the Poor-laws. He dreaded 
that general want of employment, which, 
he feared, must be the consequence of 
the present system. Manufacturers who 
had lost their capital would have no re- 
source left but to throw their workmen 
out of employment. This would press 
still more severely on those who continued 
their mills in operation and would incapa- 
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citate them still more to compete with 
foreigners in the markcts abroad, and 
eventually the maintenance of the persons 
thus thrown out of employment must ne- 
cessarily become a national charge. He 
would not detain the House any longer. 
There were other points to which he 
should have wished to have alluded, but 
he should decline doing so after the 
former discussions which had taken place 
on the subject, and he would sit down by 
expressing his readiness to support the 
motion of the hon, Member for Wolver- 
hampton. 

Lord John Russell assured the House 
that he was extremely unwilling to ad- 
dress them upon a subiect which had 
been already so fully discussed, not only 
in the present but in former Sessions. 
Still, as the Government had been at- 
tacked in the course of the present de- 
bate, he felt it necessary to address a few 
words to the House upon the subject. An 
hon. Member had complained, tnat the 
Government had not brought forward a 
proposition upon the subject. Now, he 
thoaght that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment had been regulated by a due regard 
to the national interests. Lt was his opi- 


nion, that if upon a question of this kind 


there was a general disposition to have an 
alteration of the law, and a general wish 
to have the question settled by some new 
measure of legislation, but that there was 
a diversity of opinion as to the measure 
that ought to be adopted, the Government 
might safely step in and frame such a 
measure as might be most conducive to 
the national interests, and propose it for 
the adoption of Parliament, thereby se- 
curing a greater support for it than the 
measure of any individual Member could 
obtain. Such, however, was not the posi- 
tion of the question of the Corn-laws. 
There were Members on both sides of the 
House constituting a considerable ‘majo- 
rity, who thought that there ought not to 
be any alteration of the present laws. 
That being the case, the introduction of a 
measure by the Government would have 
been only adding to all the arguments 
and prejudices which influenced the 
votes and opinions of Members on the 
subject, and giving rise to party strife and 
contention, thereby not promoting but re- 
tarding the settlement of the question. 
The Government had not in the present 
or former debates interposed that obstacle. 
Judging, however, from the course of 
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these debates, he was disposed to think, 
as far as he had gathered from the opin- 
ions of hon. Members opposite, that al- 
though, generally speaking, they were not 
prepared to enter upon a consideration of 
this question, yet they had not placed 
themselves in a situation to declare that 
the present laws were by no means to be 
altered. In the consideration of the 
question of the Corn-laws, and most of 
those questions affecting grain, he thought 
that time and circumstances were very 
often most important elements. Regard- 
ing the question before the House, he 
should vote for his hon. Friend’s proposi- 
tion, conceiving that the House ought to 
go into Committee upon the subject, inas- 
much as the present laws required alter- 
ation ; at the same time he must say that 
the extent of the evils had been exagger- 
ated, and that the remedy proposed by 
his hon, Friend was not that which he 
should be prepared to adopt. The evils 
attributed to the present Corn-laws would 
not, and could not, he thought be denied. 
The evils connected with a_ deficient 
harvest and the foreign trade in corn no- 
body could deny. Owing to the fluctu- 
ations of the seasons a large importation 
of corn might be required, and owing to 
miscalculations as to the amount of the 
harvest and other various circumstances, 
this important trade might be suddenly 
disturbed by a change in price. Those 
fluctuations would no doubt continue to 
take place under an altered system; but 
the effect of the present system was, that 
it aggravated the evils by throwing diffi- 
culties in the way of the importing mer- 
chants. Not only had they to contend 
with a change in price, but in the rapidly 
increasing amount of duty. In addition 
to an increase of 5s. or 6s. in price, they 
had to contend with an increase of 10s,, 
12s., or 14s., in the amount of duty, and 
thus found, upon introducing the article 
into the market, that they were unable to 
realize any profit upon it. He therefore, 
said, that the corn trade, which was at all 
times a trade of considerable uncertainty, 
was rendered still more uncertain by the 
present laws. Then, as regarded the de- 
rangement of the currency. There was 
no doubt they must often pay for the de- 
ficiency of the harvest, by sending bullion 
abroad which occasioned a derangement 
of the currency. The noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool] was, he thought, 
altogether mistaken when he stated that 
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the Corn-laws did not add to that evil. 
There would be a great difference if this 
trade were placed upon a more regular 
and certain footing. We should then 
have foreign countries prepared to receive 
our commodities; they would get into 
the habit of taking our manufactures, and 
the trade being once established, a certain 
increase in that trade, would not produce 


the same derangement in the currency as | 
‘laws. It had been urged against the 
‘hon. Gentleman on a former occasion, 


if that increase was made by fits and 
starts, which those countries would not 
be prepared for, they being by our pre- 
vious legislation excluded from using our 
manufactures. He, therefore, considered 
that the Corn-laws likewise added to the 
difficulty as regarded the currency. 
Looking at the various classes aflected by 
the Corn-laws, he could not see one that 
it could be said was benefitted, while most 
classes were great losers by them. They 


occasioned great loss to the capitalist, the | 
manufacturer, the merchant who dealt tn | 
‘never asked for the repeal of the Corn- 
‘laws, and that their interests would be se- 


corn, and the labourer, whether agricul- 
tural or manufacturing. It was said that 
wages would be diminished by an alter- 


ation in the present Jaws, and his hon. | 
Friend (Mr. Ilandley) seemed to think | 
that that was at once a reason why the | 
labouring classes should take no interest | 
in the repeal or improvement of the laws. | 
He doubted whether nominal wages would | 
that he had never intended to propose a 


be diminished ; but even if they were for 
a time, it might be no diminution of the 
real wages paid to the labourer; and if 
there was an increase in the demand for 
Jabour and the general demand for manu- 
factures and produce of this country, the 
real wages of the labourer would also in- 
crease. He conceived that the farmer 
was likewise a loser by the present Corn. 
laws. By making his trade partake of the 
character of a monopoly, without being at 
the same time able to regulate it, he 
found himself in the course of several 
years’ abundant harvests unable to dis- 
pose of his produce with profit, and unable 
to export to a foreign country. ‘The con- 
sequence of that was, that year after year 
the farmers had approached that House 
complaining of great distress, and asking 
them to appoint committees to inquire 
into the cause of that distress, which 
they then attributed to those laws which 
they now said they required for their wel- 
fare. The only class who appeared not 
to be losers by those laws were those in 
receipt of rents, who conceived they were 
interested in the present scale of duties. 
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But that which conduced to the general 
prosperity of the country, to the general 
increase of our trade, to the increase of 
our manufactures, and the internal wealth 
of the country, must contribute most es- 
sentially to the prosperity and wealth of 
the landlord. Now, as to the remedy 
proposed. ‘The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton wished, he 
believed, for a total repeal of the Corn- 


and with perfect truth, by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tamworth, 


‘that if this alteration was made as to 
corn, they ought also to consider all other 


pretecting duties on all other articles, with 
Ile was fully 
of that opinion, for if they repealed the 


| duty on corn, and if they afterwards pro- 
‘ceeded to repeal the protecting duties 


upon the different articles of manufacture, 
many persons might say that they had 


riously injured by the repeal of the duties 
on manufactured azticles. Ile was there- 
foredecidedly opposed to the repeal of these 
protecting duties, whether on corn or manu- 
factures. The system of protecting duties 
was one which had been approved of by 
Mr. Huskisson, who had always declared 


perfectly free trade. That system he be- 
lieved to be a perfectly wise one, and he 
was sure that when a system had been 
long tried, and found effectual, any sud- 
den change which threw aside all protect- 
ing duties would be attended with the 
greatest distress. Not being able, there- 


| fore, to agree to a total repeal of the duty 
/on corn, he wished to be clearly under- 


stood as desirous to substitute a moderate 
fixed duty for the present fluctuating 
duty. With a moderate fixed duty he 
believed they would have a steady trade in 
corn, and that they would put an end to 
many of the evils in the existing system. 
He remembered many years ago, when 
this subject was under discussion, hearing 
two gentlemen discussing in the lobby 
what the duty ought to be on corn, and 
the one asked the other what his views 
were as to the introduction of foreign corn, 
The repiy was, that he wished to keep 
foreign corn out altogether, and if such 
were the object to be attained, a high 
fixed duty ought to be at once adopted. 
But his object was not to keep out foreign 
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corn by a high duty, but to fix on sucha 
moderate duty as would not exclude this 
country from the advantage of a more 
abundant market, or prevent it from par- 
ticipating in the benefit of favourable 
seasons abroad. By that means he should 
hope to obtain a more regular supply, and 
to make the price of food more fair and 
steady than it was at present. It was, 
perhaps, possible that those objects might 
be effected by an alteration in the present 
scale of duties. He thought it was pos- 
sible to make such alterations in the pre- 
sent scale of duties as would render the 
changes less rapid, and he was of opinion, 
also, that it would be well if the duty varied 
much less. But, however that might be, 
the present inclination of his opinion was, 
that the wiser course to follow would be 
to resort to a moderate tixed duty, and 
thus to place corn on the same footing as 
Mr. Huskisson had placed other articles. 
He did not think that there was that great 
diflerence between corn aud other articles 
which some persons contended for. When 
there was a great scarcity in the country, 
no doubt corn stood on a different footing 
from other articles, but in years of average 
production, he thought corn ought to be 


subjected to the same laws as other articles, 
and that a fair and moderate duty ought 


to be imposed on its importation. In the 
observations he had made he had not laid 
much stress upon the arguments of those 
who attempted to show that the manufac- 
turers were in a falling position, and that 
the manufacturing greatness of the nation 
was about to depart from it. He did not 
think that those assertions had been 
proved, or that a case had been made 
out to warrant them in coming to such 
conclusions. He must, however, say, 
that although he thought our manufac- 
tures were not going to decay, that was no 
argument against making any alteration in 
the Corn-laws. If the Corn-laws were, as 
he contended, injurious to the manufac- 
turer, if they exposed our manufacturing 
industry to great disadvantages, it was no 
argument in favour of thos¢ laws to assert. 
that the skill of our artisans was superior 
to that of the artisans of other nations, 
On the contrary, he thought they were 
bound to place our own people in the best 
position possible in order to enable them 
to compete successfully with other na- 
tions. The present Corn-laws, he be- 
lieved, aggravated all the evils to whieh 
the manufacturers were exposed, and he 
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should therefore vote for going into Com- 
mittee, with the view of submitting him- 
self, or of allowing his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade an 
opportanity of submitting a motion for 
carrying out the views which he had 
stated n regard to the substitution of 
a fixed duty for the present fluctuating 
scale. 

Mr. Pryme did not rise to repeat his 
former speech. He only wished to say, 
in explanation of what he had stated on 
a former occasion, that he had not found- 
ed his arguments for the proposal he had 
made on the ground of the heavy taxes 
which were imposed on land. He had 
not said anything in regard to these taxes, 
and he had only alluded to the taxes on 
the production of corn. He had said 
nothing of the land-tax because the land- 
tax was not included in’ those which 
pressed on the production of corn, and 
which increased with increased produc- 
tion and decreased with diminished 
crowth. He should not trouble the 
House with any further observations, and 
should content himself with moving, by 
way of amendment on the motion of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 


“That the Ifouse resolve itself into a Com. 
mittee of the whole House to take into consi- 
deration the act of the 9th of George 4th, 
regulating the importation of foreign corn, 
with a view to the reduction of the average 
prices specified in the table to that act annex- 
ed, according to which the respective duties 
are imposed,” 


Amendment not seconded. 

Mr. Muntz said, that this was a ques- 
tion involving the interests of millions of 
the poorer classes, and which therefore 
deserved the most serious attention. He 
had listened to the arguments which had 
been advanced on both sides of the 
House, both on that and ona previous 
occasion when this subject was under 
consideration, and after much reflection 
he had come to the conclusion that the 
repeal of the Corn-laws would not effect 
the good which some seemed willing to 
suppose. The high price of corn in this 
country was not altogether a loss to the 
nation. It was a rule with him never to 
take a theoretical view of any question if 
he could take a practical one, and he had 
found on examination that the price of 
corn and the rate of wages had for a long 
time been in unison, rising and falling to- 
gether. If the Corn-laws were repealed, 
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the rate of wages, the rent of land, and 
the price of corn would, in his opinion, 
be all reduced to the continental level. If 
those laws were repealed, much _ loss 
would ensue tothe nation, and he could 
not understand who would bear that loss, 
since the manufacturers were not able to 
endure their present burdens. A great 
part of our trade arose from the home 
demand, and little increase was to be 
expected in the demand for the foreign 
market. If the home trade was de- 
stroyed, the increase in the foreign de- 
mand would not make up for the loss; 
and if the Corn-laws were repealed, a vast 
quantity of land would, at the same time, 
be thrown out of cultivation. Tle did not 
think it fair to protect the manufacturers, 
and to refuse protection to the agricultu- 
rists. He could not see why any elass of 
the community should enjoy protection at 
the expense of the rest, nor could he un- 
derstand why the landowner should not 
have protection as well as the fundholder. 
He had no objection to a free trade in 
everything, but he would not give protec- 
tion to one class, and refuse it to another, 
He was well aware the trade was never 
worse than it was at present, or the dis- 
tress amongst the labourers greater; but 
that lamentable state of things would not 
be altered by the remedy which was pro- 
posed. For himself he did not hesitate to 
say, that all the evils in the condition of 
the country arose from misgovernment. 
He did not blame one party more than 
the other, nor did he mean to say that the 
Legislature was bad-intentioned, but it 
was very ignorant. All he had said was 
intended to qualify the vote he meant to 
give on the present occasion, and he should 
most decidedly vote for going into com- 
mittee, on the principle that the landed 
interests had power in their own hands to 
do justice to themselves. 

Mr. Villiers in reply, observed, that 
it was an agreeable surprise to him to 
hear the final declaration of the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, for he had 
otherwise been about to congratulate hon. 
Members opposite on the accession to their 
strength in the person of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham. Giving, as he had 
done, all the attention in his power to 
that hon. Member, he had been utterly 
unable to know the hon. Member’s mean- 
ing. He had, however, expected from 
that quarter some confusion being intro- 
duced into the present discussion, re- 
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membering, as he did, the course pursued 
by the hon. Member’s predecessors in 
that House, and he certainly did not 
think the hon, Member who had just 
spoken was an unworthy successor. The 
hon. Member not only attacked the 
Corn-laws, but he had other remedies, 
not very palatable to the opposite side of 
the Hlouse, in store for the people. If 
he at all collected the hon. Member’s 
views, they were not for an alteration in 
the Corn-laws, but in favour of an altera- 
tion im the currency, and therefore hon. 
Members opposite must take their new 
Friend with all his opinions. He cer- 
tainly would not prevent that division 
for which hon. Members were now so 
anxious, because he had really nothing to 
reply to; he had this observation, however, 
to make, that the House refused to allow 
the question to be discussed. It could not 
be said to be discussed when such disturb. 
ances were created as prevented hon, 
Members from being heard, Three hon. 
Members liad been obliged to abandon 
the attempts they had made to express 
their opinions. Owing to the noise which 
had been kept up no less than six other 
Members on his side of the Hfouse had 
given up the idea of expressing their sen- 
timents. Hence he was justified in 
saying that though no answer had been 
given to his statement, thongh no argu- 
ment had been advanced against his mo- 
tion, the House had refused to discuss it. 
It was attempted to get rid of the di- 
vision on a former occasion by determin- 
ing there shou'd be no discussion upon 
this, and the conduct of the House in 
the matter corresponded with the proceed- 
ings out of the House in the agricultural 
districts on this question, It had occurred 
lately, when persons had ventured into 
the agricultural districts to express an 
opinion on this question, that they had 
been assailed with violence by the land- 
lords. The same course had to-night been 
pursued in the House, for by noise the 
full expression of opinion had been pre- 
vented. He knew the argument against 
a further protracted ‘discussion was, that 
the question had already been discussed 
three days. He begged to say, that if 
it was discussed three days more, the 
time occupied would not be more than 
the question deserved. low had the 
time of the House been before occupied ? 
The House had now been sitting five 
months, and what work had it done? 
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Had any measure been passed of interest 
to the community at large? No; no- 
thing had prevailed but party contentions, 
and now that a subject had been proposed 
of deep interest to the people in general, 
the extraordinary impatience manifested 
by the House had prevented hon. Mem- 
bers from evpressing their opinions. He 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Lincolnshire to have delivered a dull 
treatise, still he was ready to discuss the 
question coolly and calmly. The opposite 
side had no argument to advance. It was 
true, they formed a large majority against 
the people, but they were woefully mis- 
taken if ,they supposed the people were 
not watching their proceedings. Hon. 
Members opposite refused the people the 
vote by ballot, because they said the 
present electors were trustees for the rest 
of the community, He hoped the com- 
munity would consider what sort of trus- 
tees they had. He perfectly admitted 
all further discussion on the question was 
for the present at an end, but the people 
would now have to consider the powers 
they possessed, and in what manner 
they would exercise these powers. The 


House had refused to discuss the question 
affecting their interests, and it would be 


for them to consider how their trustees 
had acted. There had been no topic 
urged against the present motion, save 
one—namely, that it was for a total repeal 
of the Corn-laws. Now, he had said 
nothing about a total repeal; he only 
applied for a preliminary form, which 
was to test the opinion of the House as 
to the present law. He only sought a 
Committee of the whole house to inquire 
into those laws; he had not proposed a 
thing rash or inconsiderate toward the 
agricultural interest; his motion was not 
inconsistent with the views other hon. 
Members miglit raise on the subject; all 
he asked the House was, that it should 
admit the present law did not work well, 
that the people had reason to com- 
plain, and that the House would not re- 
fuse a million and a half of people a 
redress of the grievances of which they 
complained. 

The House divided :—Ayes 177; Noes 
300; Majority 123, 
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Tennent, J. FE. 
Clayton, Sir W. R. 
Duff, J. 

Baillie, Col. 
Ifarcourt, G. S. 
Ifoustoun, G. 
O’Neill, hon, Gen. 
Polhill, Capt. 
Hope, H. T. 
Northland, Lord 
Pollock, Sir J. 
Cresswell, W C, 
Nichol, Dr. 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
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Williams, T. P. 
Heathcote, Sir G. 
Welby, G. E, 
James, Sir W. 
jladstone, W. E. 
Kelly, F. 

Lucas, E, 

Clerk, Sir G, 
Pringle, A. 

Ker, D. 
Davenport, J. 
Whitmore, J.C, 
Coote, Sir C, 
Bentinck, Loid G. 
Forester, hon. G.C, 
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Bernal, R. 
Rumbold, C. 
Turner, E. 
Hobhouse, rt.hn.C. J. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Chapman, SirM, L. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Wallace, R. 

Spiers, A. 

Davis, Col. 

Fenton, J. 

White, L, 

Paget Lord A. 
Wood, Alderman 


ReGistTRATION OF Execrors (Ire- 
LAND.] Mr. Pigot rose, pursuant io no- 
tice, to ask for leave to bring in a bill for 
the better regulation of voters in Ireland. 
In doing so he would shortly call the at- 
tention of the House to those circum- 
stances connected with the Irish system of 
registration, which appeared to him to 
have led to what had been a subject of 
complaint both in the present and former 
Sessions of Parliament. ‘The House was 
aware, that there had for a long time ex- 
isted in Ireland a system of registration 
of the elective franchise. He believed, 
that the first appearance of that mode of 
proceeding was to be found so far back as 
the year 1727, Since that time various 
provisions had been made, both by the 
Irish and Imperial Parliaments, for regu- 
lating the registration of the franchise, 
and for providing a means by which the 
right of the voter might be tested on going 
to the poll. Ia 1829, when the qualifi- 
cation was raised from 40s. to 102., the 
course adopted was to make the freeholder 
attend at the quarter sessions and make 
an affidavit, stating how he was entitled 
to the freehold claimed, and, on swearing 
that affidavit, he was registered in the 
same manner as in this country. From a 
very early period also the system of grant- 
ing certificates had been adopted. The 
certificate was not in itself an original do. 
cument, it merely referred to the affidavit 
of which it was, in truth, a recital. It 
would appear, that the certificate had 
been originally devised as a protection to 
the voter against any unfair dealing on 
the part of the clerk of the peace, and 
partly as a means of testing (the voter’s) 
identity. By the act of Ist Victoria, the 
voter was bound to give strong proof of 
his title to the franchise, and there was 
also this remarkable security, that not 
only was the party obliged to give the 
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fullest proof, but there was an obligation | 
imposed on the judge to inquire strictly 
into the claim—in short, to become a 
cross examining advocate against it. That | 
was the course which was adopted in 
1829, and it was a mistake to suppose, 
that the certificate was merely a document 
given under the signature of a public. 
officer, on the production of which the 
freeholder would be entitled to vote, with- | 
out any other means being used for iden- 
tification. The certificate was neither 
more nor less than a copy of the affidavit, 
the same clerk who signed the affidavit 
signing the certificate. At the polling- 
place the voter produced his certificate, 
and when he produced it without erasure, | 
and authenticated by the signature of the 
proper officer, hie became eutitled to vote, 
If lost, the claim was ascertained by re- 
ference to the original affidavit. Now, 
unquestionably, the use of these docu- | 
ments had given rise to personation. And 
the mere fact, that such occurrences had 
happened was quite sufficient reason to 
induce the Legislature to examine into— 
the system. Now, the object of his bill 
was to do away entirely with the use of 
certificates. In 1795 an act was passed, | 
and that act was confirmed by subsequent 
acts of the Imperial Parliament, making | 
the certificate a protection to the voter | 
against any fraud on the part of the clerk 
of the peace, to that extent he proposed 
to retain the certificate, but to abolish it | 
for all other purposes. Another inconve- | 
nient portion of the Irish system of regis- 
tration was that which gave the voter on 
registration an eight years’ title, without 
providing any means for revisal in case of 
loss of franchise or death. ‘The conse- | 
quence of this had been a multiplication | 
of names upon the register considerably 
beyond the elective strength of the con- | 
stituency, and the fraudulent use of the 
certificates of persons dead, or of those 
who had parted with their estates. Inde- 
pendent, however, of these abuses, there 
was great inconvenience in having the 
apparent so much greater than the real | 
strength. He proposed in the present | 
bill to adopt a course which would tend to | 
the removal of those defects, but would 
deprive no person of his franchise. There | 
were several modes by which those evils | 
might be remedied. In the first place they | 
might disfranchise every elector—they | 
might cut down the number—in fact they 
might abolish the right of every man to 
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vote, They might disregard every vested 
right, and declare that every man who, 


_ having been registered for eight years, had 


a vested right in his franchise—who had 
voted at election after election, and at 
three general elections—who had passed 
the ordeal of a scrutiny of the House of 
Commons, should be deprived of his fran- 
chise. They might, in fact, sweep away 
the entire constituency. This, however, 
was not his plan. Ie intended to reform 
the franchise, not to destroy it—to apply 
the cautery to the evil, and not to cut out 
the sound part. He would propose that 
one revising session should take place at 
a specified period during the present year, 
and that means should be taken to ascer- 
tain the deaths. That power and means 
should be given to the barrister to prevent 
the multiplication of names and the recur- 
rence of other evils. This was the simple 
machinery he proposed for the remedy of 
the evils now complained of, and he did 
not intend to propose that any new tribu- 
nal should be constituted to bring it into 
operation. The assistant barristers had 
been selected in 1829 to perform the du. 
ties of registration ; they were retained in 
1832, and he now proposed to return 
them by his bill of 1840. He believed 
that valued authorities on both sides of the 
House had borne testimony both to the 


‘integrity and capacity of those functiona~ 
| ries. 


The next question to be considered 
was the revision of the present registry. 
He did not intend to take away from the 


people of [reland the right which they at 


present enjoyed of registering from time 
to time in the court of the assistant bar- 
rister, Without going into detail, it would 
be sufficient for him to say, that he 
thought that where a system had been 
established, accommodated to the habits 
of the people, and that when a long period 
had elapsed, during which the habits had 
grown, it should be strong ground indeed 
that would induce the House to alter that 
system. He did not concur at the time 
it was necessary for the purposes of regis- 
tration. The bill of the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, and which 
was now on the table, was framed for a 
county which had no such tribunal as the 
assistant barristers of Ireland; but still, 
he (Mr. Pigot) proposed in all the main 
principles to follow it in his bill. The 
mode of revision proposed to adopt, and 
also the limitation which the bill recog 
nised not giving tight of investigation as 
¥ 2 
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to matters of fact, which had been ascer- 
tained on obtaining the right to vote, but 
permitting it with reference to subsequent 
events. He proposed that revision should 
take place in the courts of the revising 
barrister, who would exercise the same 
functions as the revising barrister in Eng- 
Jand. [Sir J. Graham—lIs there to be no 
appeal ?] There was to be no appeal as to 
matters of fact, but it was his intention to 
adopt the appeal in matters of law, pre- 
cisely the same as that in the English 
law. [Mr. Shaw—Is the appeal to be the 
Judges?) No. The appeal against ob- 
jection he proposed should continue as it 
had been fixed in 1829, but it was not his 
intention that the security given at that 
time in favour of the franchise should be 
abolished by his bill. Then, with respect 
to the mode of registration, the principle 
in the two countries would, in a certain 
degree, be assimilated. The noble Lord 
proposed that a party should claim, and, 
not being objected to, should establish his 
qualification, and should retain it until 
subsequent circumstances disqualified him. 
Leave given, 


A ns$ = 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 27, 1840. 


MinuTEsS.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Marsland, from 
Stockport, praying for the Abolition of Church Rates. 
By Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, from the Radieal Club of 
Reading, complaining of the harsh treatment inflicted 
upon Mr. Henry Vincent.—By Mr. O’Connell, from va- 
rious places, against Lord Stanley’s Registration Bill.— 
By Colonel Salwey, from Monmouth, for a reduction of 
the Duty upon Sugar ; and from Egham, against Church 
Extension.—By Mr. Brotherton, from various places, 
against the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Sergeant Jackson, from 
Wicklow, against the system of National Education in 
Ireland.—By Sir R. Peel, from Troubridge, against the 
Rating of Stock in Trade ; and from the Presbytery of 
Angus, against the Jurisdiction of the Civil Courts in 
Ecclesiastical matters.—By Mr. B. Smith, from Norwich, 
against the Constabulary Bill.—By Mr. Finch, from a 
Dissenting Congregation in Walsal, against Church-rates ; 
and from various other places, against the Copyright Bill. 
—By Sir J. Duke, Mr. Hume, Mr. Wakley, Colonel G. 
Langton, and others, from Boston, Brentford, Black- 
burne, Bath, and other places, against Church Extension. 


Imprisonment OF Mr. F.O’Connor. } 
Mr. 7. S. Duncombe presented a petition 
from a large meeting held in Bridworth, 
in Yorkshire, in which the petitioners 
stated that Mr. F. O’Connor had been 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment in York Gaol, on a charge of pub- 
lishing a seditious libel. The petitioners 
stated, that Mr. O’Connor was sub- 
jected there to the same treatment as bur- 
glars, felons,and reputed murderers. They 
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stated that he is obliged to lie on an iron 
bed, without any sheets to cover him, or 
a pillow to repose on. That he is obliged 
to undergo many menial offices, such as 
cleansing his own utensils—that he is not 
allowed to receive any visitors, and that 
while suffering severely from rheumatism, 
he had not even the Juxury of a wooden 
seat, but was obliged to sit on a cold stone. 
The petitioners believed that this harsh 
treatment would tend to destroy his life, 
and they also stated, as their belief, that 
this was almost the first instance of a per- 
son convicted of a political libel being so 
severely dealt with. They stated, that 
when Sir F. Burdett was imprisoned for a 
like offence, he was allowed to supply his 
own food and bed, and to receive the visits 
of his friends; and that Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
Mr. Cobbett, and Mr. Montgomery the 
poet, had had the same indulgencies while 
they were allowed to reside on the debtor 
side of the prisons. The petitioners prayed 
that the House might institute an inquiry 
into the subject—and that Mr. F, O'Con- 
nor might be removed from the felons’ to 
the debtor’s side of the prison. If any of 
her Majesty’s Ministers were present, I 
should certainly ask them if this treatment 
were fair, or allowed by law. 

Sir BE. Knatchbull suggested that the 
hon. Member should take the earliest op- 
portunity of putting the question he had 
referred to. The case was certainly a 
most harsh one. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that it was a gross 
violation of the law to treat Mr. O'Connor 
inthat way. Imprisonment did not imply 
torture, and really it would appear that 
this gentleman had been subjected tothe 
greatest torture. He thought the hon. 
Member ought to take some further step. 

Sir E. Knatchbull hoped as soon as the 
matter was stated to the Government that 
they would interfere and prevent the ne- 
cessity of Parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Sergeant 7J'alfourd had seen the 
Marquess of Normanby on the subject 
that day, and he understood that some 
steps would be taken, but he believed that 
nothing short of removing Mr. O’Connor 
from the prison would effect the object. 

Petition laid on the table. 


TREATMENT OF 


Mr. O'Connor. ] 
Lord John Russell having subsequently 
moved the Order of the Day for a Com- 
mittee on the Juvenile Offenders’ Bill, 
Mr. 7. Duncombe said, as it regarded 
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prison discipline, he begged to put a 
question to the Under-Secretary of the 
Home Department as to the treatment 
of Mr, Feargus O'Connor, which had been 
fully detailed in the petition which he had 
presented this evening. This was the first 
case in which a person convicted of a 


Treaimeni of 


seditious libel had been treated with all | 
the ignominious punishment of felons. It | 


was treatment which had never been ex- 


° | 
perienced by such persons even in the 


worst days of ‘Toryism—even in the days 
of Pitt and Castlereagh. 
Sir Francis Burdett been so treated, or 
Mr. Edmunds, or, to come to later times, 
why had not Sir John Hobhouse been so 
treated when he was convicted of a libel ? 
The question he wished to ask was this— 
whether the treatment of Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor was under any orders from the 
Government, and if not, whether it would 
be discontinued ? 

Mr. Fox Maule said, he was glad the 
question had been asked, for an erroneous 
impression had gone abroad that Mr. 
O’Connor was so treated by direction of 
the Government. Now, he begged dis- 
tinctly to state, that the Government had 
issued no orders whatever as to the manner 
in which the sentence should be carried 
into effect. If there had been any additional 
severity in the treatment of persons lately 
convicted of libels, it arose from the pro- 
visions of the act for regulating prison 
discipline. Orders had, however, been 
sent by ihe Secretary of State to the 
governor of Yuik Castle, directing certain 
relaxations, but to that communication no 
answer had as yet been received. 

Mr. Warburton believed that the treat- 
ment which political offenders at present 
underwent was owing to the state of the 
Jaw upon the subject. A bill had been 
brought into that House several months 
ago for the purpose of changing that law. 
‘Which, however, had not yet passed the 
House of Lords; and he should sav, that 
he did not feel that her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had shown that attention to the sub- 
ject which it merited. It was his opinion, 
that under the existing state of that law, 
the Government could not interfere in the 
treatment to which political offenders 
might be subjected; but they had the 
power of removing them from one gaol to 
another, in which there might be a less 
severe discipline. He would ask, why her 
Majesty’s Government should refuse to 
avail themselves of this power? At any 
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rate, why did they not take means to pass 
the bill, which had already received the 
sanction of that House, in order that new 
regulations might be adopted for the pur- 
pose of mitigating the present severity of 
the law? While on his legs, he would 
allude to the treatment Lovett and Collins 
had been subjected to. Wheu that sub- 
ject was brought before the House, there 
was a uniform expression of opinion, in- 
cluding the Under-Secretary for the Home 
Department, that as those parties had 
under the existing regulations been sub- 
jected to more severe discipline than it 
was imagined political libellers could be 
subjected to under the existing law, the 
parties should be released from the re- 
mainder of the term (three months) they 
having been imprisoned nine months. 
The course her Majesty’s Government 
took was, after the expiration of another 
mouth, to send down an order for the re- 
lease of these two prisoners, if they would 
enter into recognizances for good beha- 
viour for a period of twelve months after 
the expiration of the term of imprisonment 
to which they had been sentenced. He 
considered that was an illegal demand on 
the part of the Government, and the par- 
ties of course rejected it. He hoped her 
Majesty’s Government would take means 
to expedite the passing of that vill, in order 
that her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
and the Government together might be 
enabled to frame such regulations for the 
treatment of that class of offenders as 
would be more in accordance with former 
practice. 

Mr. Hume said, they now understood 
from the Under-Secretary that the treat- 
ment Mr, O’Connor received was owing 
to prison discipline. He wished to ask 
whether two days before the removal of 
Mr. O'Connor certificates had not been 
sent to the Government from two cminent 
medical men, stating that if he were re- 
moved to York Castle and so treated his 
life would be endangered, and whether 
these certificates had not been utterly 
neglected? It seemed to him that the 


Mr, O'Connor, 


| Government exhibited a cool indifference 


and an utter disregard of the feelings of 
the community, and he could assure them 
that they were estranging those who were 
anxious to be their friends. He hoped 
some explanation of the matter would be 
given. 

Mr. F. Maule said, two questions had 
been put to him—ihe one by the hon, 
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Member for Kilkenny, and the other by 
the hon. Member for Bridport. He 
should first answer the question of the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny, with refer- 
ence to Mr. O'Connor. It was perfectly 
true that the Government had received 
the medical certificates to which the hon. 
Gentleman had alluded, and that those 
certificates set forth that Mr. O’Connor 
was not then in a fit state of health to 
be removed. Those certificates had at 
onee received attention, and Mr, O’Con- 
nor’s removal was in consequence delayed. 
At a subsequent period Mr. O'Connor 
was placed in the custody of the marshal 
of the Queen’s Bench prison, who was a 
responsible officer, and who had the power 
to decide whether that gentleman’s health 
was in such a state as to admit of his 
removal to York, ‘The result was, that 
the marshal sanctioned the removal of 
Mr. O’Connor from London to York, and 
had given the Government to understand 
that there was, in his opinion, no good 
ground on the score of ill health to render 
it necessary to delay his removal for a 
longer period. As to Messrs. Lovett and 


Collins, their case had been fully brought 
under the consideration of the House by 
the hon. Member for Bridport, when the 


Prisons’ Bill was under discussion. On 
that occasion he had admitted, and he 
still adhered to his admission, that he 
thought the punishment which those per- 
sons had received was more severe than 
there had been reason to anticipate it 
would be when they were first confined. 
He had also borne his testimony to the 
exemplary manner in which those persons 
had endured their punishment, and he 
had given his sanction and support to the 
alterations which had been proposed in 
the Prisons’ Bill, which gave the Secre- 
tary of State the power of allowing the 
visiting justices to frame such rules as 
they might deem necessary to meet the 
case of this class of offenders, It was 
said that that bill had been unnecessarily 
delayed, but such was not the case, for it 
had only left that House on Thursday 
last, and he could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridport, that there was every 
disposition on the part of his noble 
Friend the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment to forward that measure as fast 
as possible. His noble Friend shortly 
after Easter had recommended the remis- 
sion of the remainder of the sentence 
which had been passed on Messrs, Lovett 
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and Collins, and he had done so on the 
condition that they should enter into their 
own recognizances to the amount of 50Z. 
He was not aware that there was anvthing 
illegal or unusual in that condition, nor 
did he think that it was an unwise pre- 
caution. There certainly were precedents 
for such a condition, and it had appeared 
to his noble Friend the Secretary for the 
Home Department, that it was a fair course 
to require those persons to enter into 
their own recognizances when they were 
to receive a remission of a portion of their 
punishment. 

Mr. Briscoe was very much surprised 
to hear that the regulations of York 
Castle compelled persons imprisoned for 
political offences to associate with felons. 
He trusted that such regulations would 
be speedily put an end to, because such a 
mode of treatment, instead of acting as a 
punishment, would excite the indignation 
of the country. 

Mr. O'Connell said, there was this view 
of the -question which he wished to sub- 
mit to the House. It was the duty of the 
judge to apportion the punishment to the 
crime, and he was the responsible person. 
Now they took away that power entirely 
from the judge, if by these prison regula- 
lions they left it in the hands of other 
parties to say whether the imprisonment 
should be mere restraint or actual tor- 
ture; the judge was no longer the re- 
sponsible party in such a case. He merely 
gave the duration of the punishment, and 
it was for the visiting justices to say whe- 
ther the imprisonment was to be insuffer- 
able or not. He remembered hearing the 
Member for Southampton stating, that 
his experience of prison discipline was, 
that any man who came out of the prisons 
of England after two years’ imprisonment 
had his health materially impaired and 
his life considerably shortened. At that 
time he really thought the hon. Member 
was mistaken, but he now believed that it 
was perfectly just. They had taken the 
punishment out of the hands of the judges 
and lodged it in that of the visiting jus- 
tices. He did not know that it would be 
much better if left in the hands of the 
Government. It should be laid down 
and defined by the law so that the judges 
should in open court award the punish- 
ment due to any offence, and if the pun- 
ishment were cruel it should be awarded 
before the bar and the country. There 
could be nothing so hideous as that treat. 


. 
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ment awarded to Mr. O'Connor. It was 
not in consequence of any approbation of 
the conduct which placed Mr, O'Connor 
in prison that he spoke, but comparing 
that gentleman’s treatment with the man- 
ner in which Sir F. Burdett had been 
treated, he could not help raising his 
voice against the injustice. That was a 
subject which could not rest——-the nature 
of punishments must be defined, so that 
in awarding them the judge should do so 
in the words of the law. 


Treatment of 


Mr. Ward said, that the hon. and | 


learned Member had pointed out the real 
evil of the present system, which was the 
variable nature of the punishment, it being 
different, according to the different lo- 
calities where it was enforced. There was 
a constantly shifting responsibility : even 
in the conveyance of Mr. I, O’Counor to 
York Castle, he was not conveyed under 
the authority of the Government or the 
Judge, but under that of the Marshal of 
the prison in which he happened to be. 
The Home Office did not consider itself 
responsible, nor could the visiting magis- 
trates alter the rules by their own power. 
It was scarcely credible that a gentleman 
condemned for a political offence—a gen- 
tleman of acute feeling—one who had 


Jately been a member of that House— 
should have been condemned to perform 


the most menial offices. That must have 
been far more wounding to Mr. O’Connor’s 
feelings than anything which he could 
conceive. He hoped that the expression 
of opinion on this subject which had taken 
place—participated in, as he was sure it 
had been, by gentlemen opposite—would 
have its effect, and that the bill would 
speedily be passed for establishing a 
simple and plain remedy, which at least 
might prevent such cases for the future. 
Sir George Strickland thought it was 
not fair to throw on her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the responsibility of a trans- 
action which rested entirely with the 
Judges, and the visiting magistrates. 
The magistrates were, he was convinced, 
men of honour; many of them he per- 
sonally knew to be men of humanity also, 
but in this instance they certainly had 
made a great mistake—arising, perhaps, 
from their excessive zeal to carry out their 
new regulations. It was right, however, 
that a public investigation should take 
place, and he hoped that when the magis- 
trates heard what had passed on the sub- 
ject, they would find an immediate remedy. 
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Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, it did cer- 
tainly appear to him objectionable, that 
persons convicted of the same offence 
should be treated differently. It could 
not, however, be expected that the Judge 
should be able to sentence with any 
equality or uniformity, when the prison 
discipline varied in different counties. 
This showed the necessity of establishing 
some uniform system of prison discipline 
throughout the country. Mr, O'Connor 
had been made to perform offices which 
he ought not to have been called upon to 
perform, and which to a person in his 
situation of life would be extremely irk- 
some and injurious. He thought the 
punishment of this individual had been 
far more severe than he ought to have re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Wakley said, that in the medical 
certificates which had been first forwarded 
in regard to Mr. O’Connor, it was stated 
that he was suffering from inflamation of 
the lungs, and that he could not in con- 
sequence appear before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. Mr. O’Connor’s health 
was so bad that he could not appear 
without danger before the court, and yet 
on the day after he had received his sen- 
tence, and after the exertions which he 
had made in his defence, he was removed 
under the authority of the marshal of the 
Queen’s Bench Prison, and placed in 
York Castle in a cold cell, where there 
was only a stone to sit upon. Now sup- 
pose the inflamation under such treatment 
had returned, and that life had been de- 
stroyed, who would have been responsible 
for that loss of life. Would not the Go- 
vernment have been held guilty? If an 
inquest had been held upon the body, and 
if the jury had returned a vertlict of man- 
slaughter or of murder—and he had no 
doubt that the one or the other verdict 
would have been returned—against whom 
he would ask, would that verdict have 
been given? He hoped this case would 
be a warning to hon. Members on his 
(the Ministerial) side of the House, who 
had last year voted in a body in favour of 
all the restrictive clauses of the Prisons, 
Bill, while hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
voted in a body against them. For him- 
self, he thought they ought to have a full 
report as to the state of the prisoners in 
York Castle, and they wouid then see 
who the persons were who were to blame 
for the severity which had been practised ; 
they would then see whether the blame 
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rested with the Government or not. He 
contended that a bill ought at once to 
be brought in to place the different 
prisons in the hands of the Government, 
for he must say, that the visiting 
justices were not the persons to whom 
they ought to be intrusted. The justices 
of the peace were not responsible to any 
one; but if a Minister of the Crown mis- 
conducted himself, he could be questioned 
as to his proceedings in that House. He 
trusted they would in a short time hear 
from the Government, that in the case of 
Mr. O’Connor such a relaxation in the 
mode of his treatment had taken place 
as justice and common humanity re- 
uired, 

Mr. Aglionby felt some degree of hesi- 
tation in bringing the subject forward 
until the rules and regulations of York 
Castle were laid before the House. He 
begged to suggest to the noble Lord, that 
when those rules were laid on the Table, 
there should also be a return setting forth 
whether any, and what relaxation had 
taken place in respect to Mr. O’Connor ; 
for the House and the public had a right 
to know if that Gentleman was still kept 
in the department of the felons, and was 
subjected to the same degrading severities 
with that class of criminals. Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s Offence had been similar to that of 
Mr. Stephens, Why should their punish- 
ments differ, merely because they had 
gone to different prisons ? 

The Attorney-General said, no indi- 
vidual in the country would more deeply 
regret than himself that the statements 
as to Mr. O’Connor’s treatment should be 
found correct. He had felt it his duty to 
prosecute Mr. O’Connor for libels which 
he considefed highly dangerous to the 
peace of society. If these statements 
were correct, certainly Mr. O’Connor had 
been treated with a severity not contem- 
plated by the Judge. But he believed it 
would be found that the law did not justify 
this treatment, because the law made that 
distinction between felonies and misde- 
meanours, which the complaint was, had 
been overlooked in this case. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd wished to state, 
that on Mr. O’Connor’s arrival at York 
Castle, he wrote a letter to him (Mr. Ser- 
geant Talfourd), informing him that the 
gaoler had stated he would be treated as 
a felon, except that he might wear his own 
clothes. He returned an answer, that this 
statement was too yague for him to act 
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upon, and that he must have some more 
specific allegations, Mr, O’Connor then 
sent a long account, in the shape of a 
petition ; which, though rather informal, 
contained statements undoubtedly very 
powerful; and he thereupon had waited 
on the noble Marquess at the head of the 
Home Department on the subject, in the 
presence of the Attorney-general, who 
yielded not even to the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth, who also was present, in a 
strong feeling that such treatment ought 
not to be persevered in. That feeling was 
shared by the noble Marquess, who, not 
till then, had received full information of 
the case—and immediate steps bad been 
taken to afford redress, which, however, 
should all the statements of Mr. O’Connor 
be found correct (and he believed they 
would be found mainly so, for they were 
written in a most fair and candid spirit), 
he much feared would not completely be 
afforded to Mr. O’Connor, unless it was 
by doing that which certainly the Govern- 
ment had the power of doing, removing 
Mr. O’Connor either to the debtor side of 
York Gaol, or to some other prison, as in 
Mr. Vincent's case, who had been removed 
from Monmouth Gaol to the Penitentiary. 
He would just add, that the statements of 
Mr. O’Connor cast no blame on the prison 
authorities, who, he admitted, had only 
acted under the regulations which were 
established, and also spoke highly of the 
surgeon of the gaol. 
Order of the day read, 


JUVENILE Orrenvers.| Sir Eardley 
Wilmot moved, that the House should then 
resolve itself into a Committee on the 
Juvenile Offenders’ Bill. 

General Johnson was opposed to the 
principle of the measure, and he moved, 
that the House should go into Committee 
on the bill on that day six months. 

Sir G. Strickland thought that the bill 
would sanction great severity towards 
children, It would also strike a fatal blow 
at the trial by jury, and take it away in 
those cases where it was most wanted. He 
also objected to the punishment of whip- 
ping, as it was not stated how long, or 
with what instrument, or at whose discre- 
tion, it was to be inflicted. He therefore 
felt it his duty to second the amendment 
of the hon. and gallant Member. 

Sir E. Wilmot said, that the hon. Ba- 
ronet was mistaken in his opinion as to 
the severity of the bill, and his objections 
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could only apply to the details, and not to 
the principle of the measure. The House 
had already decided that the bill was an 
improvement on the former system, inas- 
much as it gave a summary jurisdiction in 
certain cases to the magistrates. ‘The 
object of this bill was simply to provide 
for the time between commitment and 
trial, in order that boys of eleven or twelve 
years of age, when brought up for some 
petty offence, might have a chance of 
being reclaimed, It was true that the bill 
said they were to be sent to a common 
gaol, but unless they were subjected to 
such imprisonment, magistrates had no 
power over them at all. As to the private 
whipping, that might be dispensed with. 
His object was, to stop a boy of fourteen 
years of age from being sent to gaol, to 
be ruined for life. Let him have a tri- 
bunal by which he could save him from 
that degradation. It was only three 
weeks since, that a boy had been con- 
victed, in order that the judge might 
have the power of sending him to the 
Penitentiary. 

Mr. J. Jervis would support the motion 
for going into committee, though he ob- 
jected to the principles of the bill; and 
he did not see how any alteration could 
make it meet his views. These offenders 
would be tried in the absence of the 
public, in the absence of the press, and 
In the absence of the salutary check of 
the bar. There would, in fact, be no- 
thing but hole-and-corner decisions. These 
circumstances, of themselves were suffi- 
cient to induce him to oppose the bill. 

Mr. Barneby said, that no one could 
be more opposed to the principle of the 
bill than he was, but he thought it would 
be unfair to the promoter of the bill, after 
the House had decided in favour of the 
principle of it, to refuse to allow it to go 
into Committee. 

Colonel Wood thought it would be a 
mere waste of time to go into Committee 
upon a bill, to the whole of the clauses 
of which every hon. Member who had 
spoken, had expressed himself opposed. 

Sir E. Sugden said he should vote 
against the committee. The object of 
the hon. Baronet seemed to be, to provide 
for the punishment of young offenders, 
and also to provide, after their conviction, 
for their improvement and reform; so far 
he was disposed to support the measure ; 
but he must object to that part of the 
plan which placed the extent of the im- 
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prisonment of the culprit, or his punish- 
ment in other respects, within the breast, 
not of the judges and the jury who had 
tried the criminal, but in that of the 
magistrates, who were not cognizant of 
the merits of the case. The effect of 
the second clause was to throw upon 
the counties that expense to which they 
were not prepared to submit. To the 
first clause he should offer his opposi- 
tion if they went into the committee upon 
the bill, and if that clause were defeated 
upon a division, he confessed he should 
be of opinion there was an end to the whole 
bill. 

The Atlorney-General observed, the 
principle of the bill was, in his opinion, 
unobjectionable. He should, however, 
feel disposed to improve its various details, 
The object of the whole appeared to him 
to be the reconciliation of our different 
enactments upon the subject of felony by 
juvenile offenders. The principle of the 
act was, that when a child should be 
accused of felony, he should not be com- 
pelled to hold up his hand to the bar 
upon being arraigned, after the manner 
of a felon, and that the usual jury on 
such occasions should not be charged with 
his deliverance, but that his case should 
be subjected to a domestic tribunal, espe- 
cially entitled to take cognizance of the 
offence. The more plausible objections 
to this bill and its principle were, that it 
had a positive tendency to abolish that 
birth-right of Britons—the trial by jury. 
There was not within those walls an indi- 
vidual, nor out of the profession, who had 
all along entertained a higher respect for 
the institution of trial by jury, but he 
would remind the House, that already 
the Legislature had departed from that 
principle in all its strictness; and had 
sanctioned, in cases of misdemeanor, the 
adjudication of the case by the magistracy 
at the sessions. The House ought to be 
informed of the glaring anomaly that 
subsisted in our enactments upon the sub- 
ject of theft. As the law stood, if a boy 
stole apples from off the tree, it was 
merely a case of trespass; whereas, strange 
as it might appear, if he took the apples 
up from the ground within the orchard, 
the offence amounted to felony. Such a 
a state of the law was totally irreconcile- 
able to common sense and sound reason, 
and calculated to bring its authority into 
disgrace. What he wished upon this 
subject was, to see adopted some summary 
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but prudent mode of dealing with cases of 
juvenile offence. Why should a child, 
seeing apples upon the ground, and being 
induced to take them up, as shed from the 
tree, be compelled to go through the form 
of a trial, and hold up his hands with 
felons in the dock, upon being arraigned 
for acrime of such a description? Why 
not prefer the summary mode of punishing 
such trivial offences, under proper regu- 
lation, by a domestic tribunal. He could 
not see why the jurisdiction of such cases 
could not be safely intrusted to two jus- 
tices at sessions. It was a painful re- 
flection to think that, under the forms of 
law at this day, a child should be com- 
mitted for ten or twelve weeks to a gaol, 
there to keep company with the lowest 
felons, to become schooled in vice, to be 
tried with them at the same bar, and, 
possibly, be condemned to expiate their 
trifling and inconsiderate offences by a 
period of incarceration with experienced 
villains, who took pains to instruct them 
in all the arts which might render them 
expert common thieves. He hoped the bill 
might secure the country from the growing 
evil of juvenile vice and youthful profli- 
gacy. So far it should, as respected its 
principle, have his cordial support, though 
he confessed there were in the bill deform- 
ities and defects which he should assist in 
attempting to remedy, if the House agreed 
to commit the bill. 

Mr. Pease said, if the House were to 
suffer itself to be diverted from the serious 
consideration of the subject embodied in 
the bit! before the House, they would ere 
long have reason to regret their impru- 
dence. For his part he must acknowledge 
he felt a deep sense of gratitude to the hon. 
Baronet for the introduction of the bill 
under discussion. 

Mr, Aglionby said, the state of the law 
of England was such, that the merest 
child was liable to all the tedious forms 
of imprisonment, commitment, and trial, 
fur stealing a few peats from a peat stack, 
S ich a state of the law was a disgrace to 
the jurisdiction of the country. 

Mr. Benett objected to that part of the 
bill before the House, which rendered it 
necessary that hereafter no petty sessions 
of the peace should be held for any pur- 
pose whatever within the walls of a public 
or of a private house. The bill would 
entail, in this respect, great expense upon 
the several counties, inasmuch as all such 
petty sessions must be held, even for the 
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trial of juvenile offences, or other matters, 
in sessions houses erected at the expense 
of the several counties. 

The House divided on the original ques- 
tion :—Ayes 35; Noes 22; Majority 13, 


List of the AyEs. 


Adam, Adm. Sir C. Marsland, Il. 
Aglionby, Major Maule, hon. F’, 
Baines, E, Morris, D, 

Briscoe, J. I, Packe, C. W. 
Brotherton, J. Palmer G. 

Buller, E. Pease, J. 

Busfield, W. Pendarves, E.W.W. 
Campbell, Sir J Rolleston, L. 
Collier, J. Rutherfurd, rt.hon. A, 
Douglas, Sir C. E, Scrope, G, P. 
Finch, F. Stansfield, W.R.C, 
Freshfield, J. W. Verney, Sir UH, 
Handley, II. Vigors, N. A. 
Ilodgson, R. Warburton, H. 
Hughes, W. B. Wood, B. 

Irving, J. Yates, J. A. 
Jackson, Sergeant TELLERS, 
Lambton, HH. Wilmot, Sir E. 
Mackinnon, W. A. Aglionby, I. A. 


List of the Nos. 


Pigot, D. R. 

Pryme, G. 

Salwey, Colonel 
Somerset,rt.hnLordG, 
Sugden, rt. hon, Sir E. 
Wakley, T. 

Williams, W. 
Wodehouse, I), 
Wood, Colonel 


Benett, J. 
Bridgeman, II, 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Fielden, J. 
Greenaway, C. 
Hector, C. J. 
Henniker, Lord 
Lister, E, C. 
Litton, E. 
Parker, R. T. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pechell, Captain 


TELLERS, 
Jonnson, General 
Strickland, Sir G. 

House in Committee on the first clause. 

Mr. Pryme moved after the words 
‘‘ hear and try,” be added, ‘ so that all 
juvenile offenders should be tried before a 
jury of six persons.” 

Mr, F. Maule said, such an amendment 
as that would do away with the principle 
of the bill; he could not support it. 

Mr. Darby was opposed to the bill, but 
he was more opposed to reducing juries, 
and he could not attempt to defeat the 
bill by a side wind. He must oppose the 
amendment. 

Sir G. Strickland was opposed to the 
reduction of the juries—he was a Conser- 
vative so far—but he would prefer a trial 
by six jurymen to no trial at all. 

Mr. Wakley thought the words “ in 
open court,” ought to be added, because 
he decidedly objected to these decisions 
and convictions being had in private. 

Sir Zardley Wilmot was sure the hon, 
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Member had never attended courts of jus- 
tice, or he would not make such a sug- 
gestion, It was never intended that these 
decisions should take place in private. 

Sir George Strickland had frequently 
seen persons turned out of court, and as 
the law was not defined on that point, he 
thought it would be advisable to insert 
these words. 

Sir Edward Sugden thought the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member was calculated 
very much to embarrass the question. 
With respect to the amendinent of the 
hon. Member for Cambridge, he certainly 
should object toa small jury of six—the law 
provided that they should cither have a 
jury of twelve, or reject the jury altogether. 
He hoped the amendment would be with- 
drawn. 

The committee divided on the amend- 
ment :—Ayes 6; Noes 29; Majority 23. 
List of the Avs. 

Butler, hon. Col, Williains, W, 
Fielden, J. 
Johnson, General 
Vigors, N.A, 
Wakley, T. 


TELLERS. 
Pryme, G, 
Strickland, Sir G. 
List of the Nors. 
Aglionby, Il, A. Packe, C. W. 
Aglionby, Major Parker, R. T. 
Baines, E. Patten, J. W. 
Bewes, T. Pease, J. 
Briscoe, J. I. Richards, R. 
Brotherton, J. Rolleston, L. 
Buck, L. W. Rundle, J. 
Busfield, W. Sugden, rt. hon, Sir Eb, 
Darby, G, Warburton, I. 
Handley, Il. Wodehouse, FE. 
Henniker, Lord Wood, Colonel 
Hughes, W. B. Wood, B. 
Lister, E. C. Yates, J. A. 
Marsland, I. TELLERS. 
Marsland, T. Wilmot, Sir 1. 
Maule, hon. F. Buller, EF. 
House subsequently counted out. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 28, 1840. 


Mrnutes.}] Petitions presented. By Mr. Easthope, from 
Grocers of Leicester, for measures to promote the supply 
of Free Labour Sugar ; and from Congregations of Lei- 
eester, Loughborough, and many other places, against 
Church Rates, and Church Extension by Publie Grant.— 
By Mr. Fleming, from Milton, Hampshire, against any 
further Grant for Maynooth.—By Mr. Busfeild, from va- 
rious places in Vorkshire, for the Abolition of Church 
Rates.— By Mr. Muutz, from Birmingham, for the Equa- 
lisation of the Duty on Beer Licences.—By Mr. ©, Dun- 
das, from Flint, against Chureh Rates.—By Mr. T. Dun- 
combe, from Dewesbury, for more humane treatment of 
Feargus O’Connor ; from J. Thorogood, against Church 
Extension ; and from an Individual of Yeovil, complain- 
ing of the Seizure of his Property for Church Rates. 
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Bon pep Corn.] Mr. Hutt said, that 
the subject of which he had given notice, 
and to which he now wished to eall the 
attention of the House as of great import- 
ance to the public interests, was one with 
which the House was by no means unfa- 
miliar. Since the Grinding Act expired 
in 1825, various propositions had been 
submitted to Parliament for allowing corn 
to be manufactured into flour in bond, for 
the purpose of exportation. These propo- 
sitions had been brought forward in the 
form of bills, and though they had been 
anxiously promoted by the Gentlemen who 
introduced them, and supported by the 
shipping and mercantile interests of the 
country, they had not, any one of them, 
had the good fortune to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the House of Commons. He did 
not now propose to introduce a bill upon 
the subject, for he could have little hope 
of attaining an object which Gentlemen 
every way his superior had failed in ac- 
complishing. But, being strongly im- 
pressed with the conviction, that the hos- 
tility evinced by the House to these mea- 
sures had been the result of insufficient 
information and ill-founded alarm, that 
hon. Members in deciding on them had 
neither estimated rightly the advantages 
which these measures would confer on the 
community, nor the evils which they could 
by any possibility impose on any parti- 
cular interest in it, it was with these feel- 
ings, and being urged by that class, whose 
welfare it was his more immediate duty in 
that House to promote, that he had been 
led to come forward and to request that 
the House would grant him a committee 
to inquire into the question. At least let 
the subject, with the nature of which few 
gentlemen could have any practical ac- 
quaintance, be fully and fairly investigated. 
Whatever opinions the House might en- 
tertain of the prudence and propriety of 
permitting corn to be ground in bond, he 
was sure, that looking to the large and 
influential classes who had solicited this 
boon of the Legislature, all parties would 
agree that it was not a request of that 
nature, which should be lightly or care- 
lessly denied. The case of the merchants 
was this, they allege that, under the re- 
strictions of the existing law, extensive 
markets, in which they might carry on a 
valuable trade, are closed against them ; 
that, in consequence of the disabilities 
which their own Legislature has imposed 
on them, Newfoundland, the West Indies, 
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the Brazils, and other countries, are either 
exclusively supplied with flour manufac- 
tured by foreign nations, and imported in 
foreign shipping, or if they embark in the 
trade at all, they must do one of two 
things, both of which are seriously detri- 
mental to them, as engaged in competition 
with foreign merchants. They must either 
purchase in this country flour which has 
been ground in another—very probably 
across the Atlantic, and thus, burdened 
with the charges of importation, with the 
expense of warehousing, and the loss from 
deterioration, tranship it into a vessel in a 
British port, or they must send to some 
port in the north of Europe a vessel per- 
haps bound for the coast of America, thus 
lengthening the voyage by many weeks, 
and by a distance of several hundred miles, 
with additional insurances, port charges, 
and other expenses of navigation, to take 
in flour for foreign or colonial markets, 
filling up their cargo invariably with the 
manufactured productions of rival nations. 
He found from official papers which 


the noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, had permitted him to have access 
to, that on an average of three years up- 
wards of 18,000 tons of British shipping 
annually repair to the port of Hamburgh 


alone, under the adverse circumstances he 
had described, for the exportation of flour, 
and that uswards of 15,000 tons of ship- 
ping laden with flour annually left the 
ports of Hamburgh, Copenhagen, and 
Danizic, for the single colony of New- 
foundland ; and that for the supply of this 
colony with flour and biscuit, upwards of 
75,0002. sterling was annually laid out in 
the port of Hamburgh alone. From the 


ort of Dantzic our traders carry off 


10,000,000lbs, of flour annually, while the 
exact amount exported from Copenhagen 
in the years 1837 and 1838, was officially 
stated as follows :—‘‘ 1837, wheat flour, 
8,864,125Ibs.; biscuit, 252,172,000,000 
1838, wheat flour, 9,000,000lbs. ; biscuit, 
274,022,700,000.” All of this, under 
a different system of policy, might have 
been manufactured at home, and exported 
in British vessels directly from British 
ports. Now, were these times when it was 
wise thus to harass and obstruct, by arti- 
ficial restrictions, the operations of com- 
mercial enterprise? At all events, was 
such a proceeding so obviously wise and 
profitable, that the House would refuse to 
Inquire into it at all? What did they gain 
by this system? Did they suppose, that 
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by preventing the exporting merchant 
from grinding flour in bond, they com- 
pelled him to purchase the flour raised on 
their own soil? Nota pound of it. For 
all purposes of exportation the British mer- 
chant must go to the foreigner. ‘They could 
not prevent him if they would ; they ought 
not if it were in their power. Now, mark 
the consequences of their prohibitory legis- 
lation. They had driven from the shores 
of England a valuable branch of mauu- 
facture to establish it on the continent. 
Gentlemen who had visited Hamburgh, 
Copenhagen, or Dantzic, would bear wit- 
ness to the fact, thatan enormous amount 
of foreign capital was there invested in 
those mills which, but for these prohibi- 
tory laws, would have been erected in our 
own country. Did this seem like the 
contrivance of sagacious policy? Was 
the spectacle of foreign mills grind- 
ing corn for British consumption al- 
most within sight of their own shores one 
on which the Legislature could dwell 
wita unhesitating satisfaction? Would 
they not pause to investigate it? But 
this was not all. It was not merely a 
question of commercial enterprise, or of 
the investment of capital, though in a 
country where the rate of interest and the 
profits of trade were so low, that was a 
question of vast economical importance. 
Let them think of the employment which 
this system snatched from the British 
labourers and transferred to labourers 
on the continent. Was this quite fair 
to the working classes? Was it quite 
prudent towards yourselves? Were they 
resolved to prevent Chartism, and to put 
an end to popular discontent? Then in 
that House, where every other interest 
was so cautiously considered and protect- 
ed, do not let them neglect the interests 
of the working classes. The working 
classes had no direct representatives in 
that House, and that was the strongest 
possible reason why in every act of the 
House the rights of industry should be 
scrupulously respected. He did not mean 
to say, that these claims should be para- 
mount to every other, but so long as they 
rejected the demand for universal suf- 
frage, they were bound by every obligation 
of justice and of self-interest to show a 
special respect for the rights and the well- 
being of the industrious classes. The 
system which he proposed to investigate 
was established in manifest violation of 
them. Let them look, then, to the price 
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which they paid for this prohibitory sys- 
tem, which they so pertinaciously main- 
tained. Let them consider for one mo- 
ment what they paid for this prohibitory 
system. There was the transference of a 
valuable branch of commerce from Eng- 
land to the stranger—the use of foreign 
shipping and foreign manufactures when 
they ought to use their own. There was 
also the remuneration of a vast employ- 
ment in milling, the cooperage of casks, 
the construction of mills and of ships, an 
employment which rightly belonged to 
British industry, and which was now 
abandoned to the industry of other na- 
tions. These things, together with the 
artificial enhancement of the price of food 
in our colonies, constituted the price which 
they paid for prohibiting the home manu- 
facture of flour in bond. What did they 
gain by it? Nothing. He defied any 
man to point out a single direct advantage 
which accrued from the prohibition. It 
was said, he knew, that the permission he 
contended for would open a door to smug- 
gling, and that thus flour would be sur- 
reptitiously introduced into the home 
market. This objection could only be 


urged by persons who were completely 
ignorant of the measures practically re- 


sorted to by the customs for the security 
of bonded goods, and ignorant of the 
uniform and complete success with which 
they were applied. Smuggling from the 
Queen’s lock was an offence almost un- 
known. It was unknown in respect to 
sugar, which paid a duty of 1U0 per cent.; 
it was unknown in regard to brandy, 
which paid a duty of 500 per cent.; un- 
known in regard to tobacco, which paid 
1,200 per cent. duty. Was then the 
offence likely to be committed in regard 
to flour, which paid 25 to 30 per cent. ? 
Was a vague and idle suspicion to be so 
cautiously respected for the sake of the 
produces in flour, when all such consider- 
ations were set aside in regard to the 
dealer in sugar and tobacco, both of which 
were subjected to a high duty, and per- 
mitted to undergo a process of manufac- 
ture in bond? It had been said that this 
proposition was an indirect attack on the 
Com-laws. He utterly denied it. His 
hon. Friend, the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, disapproved of this proposition, 
because it had a tendency to relieve the 
Corn-laws from a portion of the odium in 
which they were regarded. He believed 
that it had a tendency that way. He was 
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sure that injustice on the part of the Le- 
gislature was calculated not merely to 
overturn the Corn-laws, but all the other 
laws and institutions of the state; that 
there was nothing so dangerous, so revo- 
lutionary, as a public abuse protected by 
authority, and the strongest possible mo- 
tive to popular convulsion was a notorious 
wrong consecrated by the laws. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire under what restrictions it might be 
expedient to permit flour to be manufac- 
tured in bond. 

Viscount Sandon was anxious that this 
question should have the fullest and most 
mature consideration. He thought such 
a measure as the hon. Gentleman had 
proposed would be highly advantageous 
to the trade and shipping interest of this 
country, and he considered that it might 
be adopted with perfect safety as respect- 
ed the interests of the home growers of 
corn. He should have been willing at 
once to sanction the introduction of a bill 
to carry out the views of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had brought forward this motion, 
but, as a majority of the House had so 
recently decided against going into Com- 
mittee on the Corn-laws, he was heartily 
glad, as a bill might not be successful, 
that this question had been brought for- 
ward in such a shape as would enable the 
House to investigate it fully. 

The Earl of Darlington said, this was 
not the first time that this question had 
been under the consideration of the House, 
though, perhaps, it had never before been 
brought forward in its present shape. 
Bills to carry into effect the views of the 
hon. Gentleman had been introduced on 
former occasions, and these bills had 
always been resisted, and chiefly on two 
grounds, ‘The first of these grounds of 
objection was, that such a measure as was 
now proposed had an indirect bearing on 
the Corn-laws; and the second was, that 
no sufficient guarantee could be provided 
against smuggling. The last of those 
objections was the one which had operated 
on his mind to induce him to oppose those 
bills; but if it could be shown that fraud 
could be effectually prevented, he should 
not oppose any similar measure. For 
that reason he should not oppose the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of inquiry, be- 
fore which the whole subject could be 
fully investigated. If, however, the Com- 
mittee was unfairly composed — if two- 
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thirds of the Members were opposed to 
the existing Corn-laws, and only one- 
third in favour of them, he was sure that 
the recommendations of such a body 
would not receive the sanction of the 
House. He, however, thought the pro- 
posed inquiry fair and reasonable, and he 
should not oppose it, provided security 
was given that the interests of every class 
would be equally attended to. 

Mr. Christopher felt himself obliged to 
oppose the motion. If the hon. Member 
who had brought it forward, had held out 
any hope that new facts, in regard to this 
subject, could have been elicited by a 
committee of inquiry, then be might have 
been induced to agree with the noble Lord 
who had last spoken, and have voted for 
the motion. But the hon. Mover had held 
out no such hope. This was a question 
which had over and over again been dis- 
cussed in that House, and was one on 
which repeated decisions had been given 
against the views of the hon. Mover. He 
could not therefore see the necessity for 
again bringing it forward, as it had on 
former occasions been fully investigated. 
He considered this motion as an attack, 
by a side wind, on the Corn-laws, and as 
such, he was sure it would be received by 
the country. The House had only two 
nights ago refused, by a large majority, 
to go into committee on the Corn-laws, 
and under these circumstances he was re- 
solved to resist this motion, and to divide 
the House upon it, if it was pressed. 

Mr. G. Heathcote confessed that no- 
thing had fallen from any hon. Member 
who had spoken on this motion to alter 
the opinions which he had formerly ex- 
pressed upon this subject; and if the hon. 
Member who had last spoken, divided 
the House, he should certainly vote with 
him. The measure which was now pro- 
posed, was not a new one. The pro- 
posal of the hon. Member who had 
brought forward the motion, had been 
tried before, and had been found a 
failure, as the greatest frauds were 
constantly committed ; flour having been 
admitted into bond, and chalk having 
been taken out in return. It not 
unfrequently happened that ships took 
flour and bread on board, afterwards 
using them as ship’s stores, and the bonds 
were not enforced. He would have this, 
as well as every other portion of the sys- 
tem inquired into. The strongest possible 
feeling prevailed amongst the agricul- 
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turists and farmers in his district against 
this measure, in adistrict, too, which was 
not so farfrom Hull. He felt convinced that 
the table would be loaded with petitions 
against a bill on the subject if the agricul- 
turists once thought that such a measure 
were likely to pass. 

Sir J. R. Reid hoped that the agricul- 
turists would act liberally towards the 
shipping interests in this as in all other 
instances. Ife trusted that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincolnshire would withdraw his 
opposition, and permit the question to be 
discussed fairly in the proposed com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Labouchere thought the course 
pursued by his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Hull, an exceedingly fair one. In his 
Opinion, this power of converting foreign 
wheat into flour in bond, would be a very 
great benefit to the commercial interest, 
without incurring the smallest danger of in- 
fringing the provisions of the Corn-laws. 
Although he was as strongly opposedas any 
man to the existing system of corn-laws, yet 
if he thought that the proposed measure 
would have a tendency insidiously and in- 
directly to undermine the operation of the 
Corn-laws, so long as those laws existed, 
he would most strenuously oppose it. He 
had always considered the alarm enter- 
iained upon this subject by the country 
gentlemen to be quite groundless. He 
was somewhat surprised to hear the speech 
which had been delivered by the noble 
Lord, the Member for Shropshire. Four 
or five years since, great alarm pre- 
vailed amongst the landed interest lest the 
privilege accorded to the Channel Islands, 
with reference to foreign corn, should lead 
to an illicit importation of grain into this 
country. He had had the pleasure of 
meeting the noble Lord upon that occa- 
sion, and they had carefully inquired into 
the subject. The result of this inquiry 
was, to produce the conviction in their 
minds, that the statements which had been 
made upon the subject, had been greatly 
exaggerated, and that this valuable boon 
conferred upon these dependencies of the 
British Crown was productive of no injury 
to the landed proprietors of England. He 
entertained sanguine hopes, that as the 
result of the proposed committee’s labours, 
a measure would pass the Legislature con- 
ferring this important privilege upon the 
mercantile interests. Our West Indian 
possessions and Newfoundland took large 
quantities of flour, no mills existing among 
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them. If this measure were carried, they 
would be enabled to take this foreign 
grain from our ports in the shape of flour, 
which if unground, they could not con- 
sume. ‘This would be also a boon to the 
labouring population, who would be pre- 
sented with all the advantages which these 
various branches of industry would gene- 
rate. By the existing system they made 
a present of this branch of trade to Ham. 
burgh and other foreign ports. 

Mr. A. White said, as the measure pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend would be a very 
great boon to the shipping and commercial 
interests of the country, he trusted a ma- 
jority of that House would not refuse in- 
quiry, so that some safe system might be 
found out to carry it into effect. 

Sir J. Graham hoped that the motion 
would not be pressed to a division. He 
entirely concurred with the view which 
had been taken by his noble Friend, the 
Member for Shropshire. He differed wholly 
from the right hon, Gentleman opposite 
with respect to the Corn-laws. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposed them ; he strenu- 
ously supported them. He supported them, 
because he was firmly persuaded that the 
protection ofagriculture by agraduated scale 


of duties—the only mode which he believed 
would be either effectual or permanent— 
was essential to the general interests of 
the community. It was his earnest desire 
to enforce that protection as little vexa- 


tiously as possible. In a former Session, 
when a bill was introduced upon this sub- 
ject by the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Dartmouth, he had opposed it as tending 
to encourage fraud. It was only upon this 
narrow ground that a measure like this 
could be resisted. Iuto the proposed in- 
quiry he was prepared to enter; but he 
did not think the terms of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull’s motion altogether unobjecti- 
onable. He did not think that an inquiry 
as to the means of carrying on this manu- 
facture should be referred to a committee, 
The subject referred to them should ra- 
ther be, whether it was practicable by any 
means to secure the revenue, and prevent 
the illicit intrusion of foreign corn. It 
would then be for the House to consider 
as to ulterior measures. He would sug- 
gest, that these words should be added to 
the motion—‘ to consider whether it was 
possible, without fraud to the revenue, to 
devise means for the grinding of corn in 
bond.” He trusted that there would be 
no division. 
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Mr. Mark Phillips felt the importance 
of the subject so much, that he had 
placed in the paper a notice of his inten- 
tion to introduce a bill during the present 
Session. He did not complain of the 
hon. Member for Hall having taken up 
the question, and he would shortly state 
his reasons for taking so much interest in 
the question. Ile thought they ought to 
give every possible scope to the enter- 
prise of the merchants, but he never 
wished to do so in contravention of any 
existing law. Whenever a demand was 
made for flour the merchants were com- 
pelled to go into the ports of the Baltic in 
order to supply the markets of the United 
States and the Brazils, and those voyages 
were attended with conside:able expense 
and loss of time. He recollected hearing 
Mr. Poulett Thompson state, a few years 
ago, that owing to the deficiency in the 
crop in the United States there would 
have been a very considerable demand for 
flour from England, if at the time they 
had been permitted to grind corn in bond. 
Most of the seaports in America had no 
means of converting grain into flour, and 
their supplics always came from the in- 
terior in the shape of flour. On that oc- 
casion it would have been of great advan- 
tage to the Americans, and a great con- 
venience to our merchants, if they had 
been permitted to supply the demand. 
He thought an arrangement could be 
made by which that object might be ac- 
complished, while at the same time se- 
curity was given that the revenue should 
not be defrauded. It was a notorious 
fact that under the new bonding system 
goods of the most valuable description 
were allowed to be transferred from Lon- 
don to Liverpool, or to any other part of the 
country which had the advantage of canal 
communication, without any loss whatever 
to the revenue. It had been stated, he 
believed, before that Committee, that no 
loss to the revenue had occurred from the 
abstraction of property in transit; there 
had occasionally been losses by forfeiture 
of bonds on account of the insufliciency 
of the bonds given in the first instance, 
but there had been no pilfering or abstrac- 
tion of property during its transit. He 
could not conceive any great difficulty 
with respect to security in this case. It 
had been tried with respect to sugars now 
refined in bond, and though at first there 
had been some practical difficulties these 
had been overcome. With respect to 
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the bran so manufactured, if the duty 
were to be paid equal to the present 20 
per cent. ad valorem, he thought it pro- 
bable great advantage would be derived 
by the manufacturing interests. He was 
informed by a large house that in the 
making 410,000 printed calicoes they 
had consumed 250 tons of bran that year. 
Bran was an article that was always ex- 
tremely dear in manufacturing districts, 
and if Gentlemen would compare its price 
there and in the agricultural districts, he 
thought they would find it to their in- 
terests to introduce larger quantities 
there. He had no doubt in his own mind 
that such restrictions might be introduced 
as would enable these manufactures to be 
carried on with perfect security; but a 
Committee of Inquiry was the proper 
place for this to be fairly and properly 
settled. There was one other argument 
he would suggest, as it was important to 
give every inducement to industry within 
our reach. It would be found there were 
other branches of industry that were pro- 
moted by it. He had thought at one 
time exportation might be effected in 
sacks, but he found he was mistaken, and 
that barrels must be employed; so that 
they would form a new branch of trade, 


namely, the cooperage, which would give 
employment to a large number of indi- 


viduals. All this, however, was matter 
for consideration by the committee, who, 
he trusted, would agree on such measures 
as should best give an impulse to in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Eaton was satisfied that the present 
motion was an attack upon the Corn-laws 
by a side blow, and he thought he should 
be best serving the agricultural interest 
by opposing it. 

Mr. Warburton had no objection to the 
hon. Member for Hull amusing himself 
with a committee if he liked. He had no 
doubt but that he might do so without 
opposition, but when he brought in a bill 
founded on the evidence taken before that 
committee, it would fare in the same 
manner as the bill brought in last year 
by his hon. Friend below him, the Mem- 
ber for Dartmouth, which was permitted 
to be read a second time, but when they 
came to discuss the provisions by which 
it was proposed to guard against fraud, 
they were not permitted to enter upon 
the consideration of them, for on the 
motion that the Speaker do leave the 
chair, preparatory to going into com- 
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mittee on the bill, the right hon. Baronet 
opposite mustered all his forces, and the 
bill was thrown out. This was, in fact, 
the farce after the serious drama which 
had recently been performed in that 
House. The hon. Member for Lincoln, 
had said, that no new arguments had 
been brought forward which had not been 
brought forward in favour of the former 
system, which had been found to be at- 
tended with fraud in its operation. Now 
this was not the measure which had been 
brought forward before. The principle 
was different. With regard to sugar, 
when a certain quantity of raw produce 
was taken into bond, and a certain quan- 
tity of manufactured sugar, allowed to be 
exported, which was assumed to be the 
product of the raw sugar, frauds took 
place; the same thing occurred with re- 
gard to flour, when it was assumed that a 
certain quantity of corn could produce a 
certain quantity of flour, which was to be 
the quantity exported,—but that was not 
the principle now proposed. ‘The princi- 
ple now proposed was, that the whole of 
the manufactured article produced from 
the raw material should be exported,— 
the same principle had been applied to 
sugar, and had been found to answer. 
He believed his hon. Friend might amuse 
himself with a committee if he liked, but 
that when he brought forward his practi- 
cal measure he would find he would be 
defeated. 

Colonel Wood said, that many hon. 
Gentlemen who had voted for the second 
reading of the bill of the hon. Member 
for Dartmouth, had also voted for the 
Speaker leaving the chair to go into com- 
mittee on that bill, because they believed 
the measure to be harmless as regarded 
the Corn-laws, while they thought it 
would conduce to the advantage of the 
shipping interest, so that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridport, was not quite justified 
in the accusation he had brought forward 
against all those who had supported the 
second reading of that bill. He hoped 
the House would allow an inquiry to be 
gone into, because he was sure the mea- 
sure would be found to be perfectly harm- 
less as regarded the landed interest. 

Mr. G. Palmer would not quibble with 
the motion. It was clear that if the 
House did consent to a committee, that 
that committee would be composed of 
Members who were favourable to the 
principles of the hon. Mover, and who 
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would make a report favourable to his 
views of the question. The committee 
would be no doubt a partial one. It 
appeared that there were two points in 
which the motion could be considered ; 
the first was, the consideration of grinding 
foreign corn without injury to the reve- 
nue; the second was, the effect it might 
have upon the consumption of British 
grown.corn. As to the first point he felt 
satisfied that there would be a great diffi- 
culty in providing against frauds which 
were always known to take place when 
grinding corn occurred on account of the 
various forms which it assumed, and the | 
opportunities it afforded of being mixed | 
with other material. ‘That, however, was 
a fiscal consideration for the Government, 
and not for an individual Member, and of | 
secondary importance when compared with 
the other consideration, namely, the per- | 
mission to grind foreign corn in bond for | 
the purpose of exportation. The neces- 


sary effect of such a law would be to 
supply with foreign corn the colonies, the 
ships, the coasting vessels of our shores, 
and in fact every ‘place without the pre- 
cincts of the kingdom, to the total exclu- 
sion of home grown corn. 
would oppose the motion. 


He, therefore, 


Mr. Villiers wished to make an obser- 
vation, in consequence of his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Hull, having revealed a 
private communication that had taken 
place between them. His hon. Friend 
certainly told him that his intention was 
to constitute the committee entirely of 
country gentlemen; but he had referred 
to what had taken place between them, 
with a view of unduly influencing the 
judgment of the House at his expense. 
His hon. Friend had recommended his 


the refusal of the motion would throw 
odium on the other side. That disclosure 
was not correct. The only question be- 
tween him and his hon. Friend was as to 
the time; and he had recommended the 
motion of his hon. Friend to be brought 
on after the House had rejected the mo- 
tion for a committee on the Corn-laws, 
which they were sure to do, as it was 
very unpopular. His hon, Friend then 
said, “Oh, I am sure to carry it, for 
Lord this and Lord that, and Sir Charles 
the other, have promised me their sup- 
port.” All that he had said was, that he 
did not consider the objection was as to 
the details, but as to meddling with the 
VOL. LIV, {fir 
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Corn-laws at all; and that, as no op- 
position was to be offered to the motion, 
his hon. Friend had better bring in a bill 
at once. He never begged him to with- 
hold his motion on account of casting 
‘odium on the other side. It might do 
some good, and he did not see how it 
could prejudice anybody. 

Mr. futt, after the extraordinary speech 

of his hon. Friend, the Member for Wol- 
|verhampton, must make an observation. 
| It was true this was a private conversation, 
| but his hon. Friend had stated, two years 
| ago, in that House, that his objection to 
this bill was, that it would remove from 
‘the Corn-laws a portion of that odium 
| which he thought they justly deserved. 
i[Mr. Villiers—No.] That was the im- 
| pression on his mind. If he had misun- 
|derstood his hon. Friend, he must return 
the compliment by saying his hon. Friend 
had most egregiously misunderstood him. 
With regard to the motion before the 
House, he begged to state it was his de- 
termination to deal honestly with all par- 
tles. 

The House divided. 
54;— Majority 72. 
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] which, when he last addressed the House, 


he had not fully made up his mind, but 
on which he had since fully satisfied him- 
self. It would, therefore, form one of 
the provisions of the bill which he should 
now ask leave to introduce. He intend- 
ed to provide, that if bribery and treat- 
ing, or if bribery, or if treating, were 
going on before an election, any one might 
give notice that such and such a can- 
didate, by himself or his agents, was 
carrying on bribery and treating, one or 
both, and if that were proved before an 
Election Committee, such candidate should 
be disqualified, as a contractor or any one 
who had no qualification would be dis- 
qualified by an Election Committee. It 
very frequently occurred, that the one 
party having begun the practice of bribery 
in order by gaining a sufficient number of 
votes to turn the election, the other party 
immediately resorted to the same means, 
they bad against each other, every sort of 
corrupt artifice was used to carry the elec- 
tion, and, whoever might gain the day, 
both parties felt themselves so committed, 
that it was impossible for the defeated 
candidate to proceed against the other. 
But it sometimes happened, that a person 
standing on perfectly fair and just grounds, 
was defeated by means of bribery. He 
thought, that in such cases the most effec- 
tual measure that could be taken would 
be to say, that the person who so acted, 
and who was proved guilty either by him- 
self or his agents before an Election Com- 
mittee, should be disqualified, and that an 
interest should be given to some party in 
the borough not implicated in the corrupt 
practices to proceed before an Election 
Committee. Too often such practices as 
he had spoken of were quite notorious ; it 
was known to everybody that an election 
had been carried by the unsparing use of 
large bribes, and yet there was no person 
to complain; nobody said a word against 
the election, and whichever party gained 
the day, the representation of the people 
through that House was sullied and cor- 
rupted. He therefore should propose a 
clause in the bill to the effect he had 
stated. On a former occasion he had gone 
with some minuteness into the details of 
the measure. He would therefore say no 
more with respect to them at present, as 
he thought they would be better under- 
stood by studying the bill itself. He knew, 
that this subject had long occupied the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman, 
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whom he was glad to see opposite. He 
believed the right hon. Gentleman, so 
early as 1810, had introduced a bill on 
the subject, and had since that time fre- 
quently brought it before the House. Te 
trusted, that when the bill was brought | 
in, the right hon. Gentleman would give 
it his attention, and he should be happy 
to receive from him any suggestions for its | 
improvement. He begged to move for | 
leave to bring in a bill for the better pre- 
vention of bribery and treating at elections | 
of Members of Parliament. 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, that as to, 
the main provisions of the bill, as an- | 
nounced by the noble Lord, he hoped it | 
was not necessary for him to say, that he 
should cheerfully support them; but he 
had great doubts as to the propriety of | 
seating a person, having a minority of | 
votes, who should give notice that the | 
agents of the opposite candidate had been 
guilty of bribery: such a proceeding 
would interfere with the rights of the 
electors, and he thought it might lead to | 
dangerous consequences. The electors 
could not have the slightest means of as- | 
certaining whether or not the accusation 
was well founded. In every case where | 
an election was going on, a candidate | 
could try the experiment and give notice | 
against his opponent for the chance of | 
gaining the seat. That would at least | 
alarm the electors, as it would be an inti- | 
mation that their votes for his opponent | 
would be thrown away. The effect might 
thus be to deter a great number of the 
electors from recording their votes. fle | i 
should be most ready to concur in any 
provisions which would discourage corrupt | 
practices, but he very much feared, that | 
to adopt the provisions of which he had | 
spoken would be more dangerous than to | 
leave the law as it now stood. 

Mr. Warburton remarked, that unless 
the bill of the noble lord made provision 
for setting on foot an investigation into the | 
complaints of electors, independently of | 
the candidates, it would not reach the ma- | 
jority of cases which occurred. [Lord J. 
Russell ; That is included.] He was very 
glad to hear it, but he feared that so long 
as open voting was continued, no means | 
for putting down corrupt practices would | 
be effective. 

Colonel Sibthorpe hoped that the noble | 
Lord’s bill would contain a strict definition 
of bribery, for during the many years he 
had had the honour of a seat in that 
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House, he had never known what bribery 
was. He wished to ask—nay, he had 
been requested to ask—whether the right, 
he might say the imperative duty, of ex- 
ercising hospitality was to come under the 
denomination of bribery. Suppose, for 
instance, a respectable tradesman might 
wait on him for the purpose of tendering 
his vote at a distance of seven miles. Was 
he to be guilty of bribery if he asked that 
f, and invited him 
to sit down at his humble dinner ? 

Sir R. Peel observed, that this subject 
was one of extreme difliculty to legislate 
upon. All were desirous of preventing 
bribery, but while they wished, 1f possible, 
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to detect and punish the guilty, they ought 


to that advantage was not taken of 
acts which were innocent in themselves. 
Suppose that an election committee, hav- 
ing adjudicated on the individual claim 
before it, were to present a special report 
to the House, that circumstances had ap- 
peared which demanded further investi- 
gation, as affecting the general character 
of the body, and perhaps laying the foun- 
dation for a measure of disfranchisement, 
the House might in such a case give 
power to the committee to continue the 
investigation on public grounds, and at 
the public expense. It would be desirable 
that the committee should retain the same 
power which it now had for the purpose of 
conducting the private investigation of 
examining on oath. He could not help 
thinking that the disclosure of disgraceful 


see 


| conduct would have a very powerful effect 


in repressing such practices. As to bri- 
bery, he apprehended there could be no 
doubt that any effectual law framed for 
the purpose of preventing it should receive 
the support of the House. It appeared to 
him that this was a subject of much less 
difficulty than the law of treating, and if 
it were possible clearly to define bribery, 
so that persons might with a perfectly safe 
conscience take an oath, he should be very 
much disposed to require the parties to 
disclaim upon oath any participation in it. 


| He thought this might be adviseable if no 
| other remedy should be found effectual, 


although he had strong objections to the 
unnecessary multiplication of oaths. The 
offence, however, must be clearly specified 
and defined, ‘otherwise persons who had 
been guilty of no improper act, but had 
dispensed their charity liberally in their 
neighbourhoods, might be deterred from 
taking the oath. It was quite possible 
Z2 
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that a man might be open to no imputation 
of corruption, who might have recommen- 
ded himself to a borough by virtuous 
actions, and by the good offices which his 
station enabled him to dispense. Such a 
person might have great difficulty in 
taking an oath to the effect supposed if 
it were not carefully framed. He agreed 
with his right hon. Friend near him in 
thinking that the noble lord’s provision of 
making it competent to a party, by giving 
notice to the electors, to disqualify the 
candidate who should have the majority 
of votes, and get himself returned by a 
majority, would require great consideration. 
Supposing that the bribery was going on 
boldly, perhaps there might be no objec- 
tion, but it would lead to evasions and 
frauds of all kinds. He was afraid that 


Bribery and 


the accusation of bribery by one candidate | 


against another would be almost universal, 


and this would inevitably lead to retaliation | 
It would not be wise | 


from his opponent. 
to encourage such vague allegations, 


If 


it were possible to attach a penalty to a 
perfectly frivolous accusation, they might 
check the practice, but it would be dif_i- | 
cult to make such a regulation. 
quite obvious that it was the interest of all 


the Members of that House to have some 
definite law. As the law now stood no 
man was safe. Treating often took place 
without a dishonest intention, and it was 
by no means uncommon for two candi- 
dates to come to an agreement mutually 
to permit it. Any third person, however, 
might give notice against this agreement, 
and render it of no avail. If the noble 
lord aimed at too much, the law could 
not be executed. But it was a matter 


which seemed to him to be worthy of con- | 


sideration, whether the noble lord could 
not say that within a certain period before 
and after the election, there should be 
no treating, except in cases where the 
voter came from some distance, say six or 
seven miles, when a certain allowance, 
just sufficient for his sustenance, might be 
made to him, and if that were exceeded, 
then the voter should be disqualified. For 
his own part, within that specified period, 
provided the bill did not lay traps and 
snares for honourable men, who were not 
to be prevented from exercising innocent 
hospitality, he thought the effect of the 
measure would be beneficial. He there- 
fore should give his most cordial appro- 
bation to the object at which the noble 
Jord aimed, He thought it impossible not 
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to feel that bribery or corruption was most 
disgraceful, bringing discredit not only on 
those who sanctioned, but also on the 
whole British House of Commons, and 
lowering its character, not only in this 
country, but in every other. He did not 
wish to give occasion to any discussion on 
the ballot, but he must say,that he did not 
see how bribery could be prevented by 
the ballot : however, he would not provoke 
discussion on that point. He approved 
of the object of the noble lord, although 
he thought that the subject was full of 
difficulty, and in conclusion he would ex- 
press his earnest hope that all parties in 
the House, feeling that their own cha- 
racter was concerned,would exert their ut- 
most endeavours to remove from the elec- 
toral system the stigma of bribery and cor- 


Treating. 





It was | 


ruption, 

Colonel Wood said, that if the provi- 
sions of the bill were applied to counties, 
one half of the electors would be disfran- 
chised. A different measure, therefore, 
should be introduced for counties. Some 
electors, working men, came ten or fifteen 
' miles to poll, and it was absurd to say 
ithat they should not have refreshment. 
If that were prohibited, the electors would 
decline to register, he had no doubt. He 
| trusted, therefore, that some mode of 
legalizing reasonable refreshment would 
be adopted for counties. If no other was 
| propounded, he would take the liberty of 
‘suggesting to the noble Lord, that the 

sheriffs should have the power of ordering 
refreshments for the voters and charging 
it to the candidate. If something of that 
| kind were not done, the consequences in 
counties would be deeply injurious, 

Mr. £. Turner said, that the elector 
‘ought not to have the franchise if he did 
| not choose to exercise it without the hope 
(of favour or reward. It was otherwise 
| derogatory to him, and disgraceful as well 
as injurious. Members of Parliament 
incurred great expense in attending to 
their duties, and he did not see why the 
electors should be rewarded for exercising 
their rights. He could not, therefore, 
agree with the hon, and gallant Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, that there 
should be any distinction drawn as re- 
garded treating between borough and 
county electors. 

Sir C. Knightley said, the case of a 
poor man going to an election was well 
worth taking into consideration, He 
might have to walk fourteen or fifteen 
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miles, and lose his day’s work. It was 
material, that the poor electors should re- 
ceive some kind of refreshment, because 
they could not afford to make sacrifices, 
as county Members could, for the service 
of their country. 

Mr. Baines thought that the best way 
of preventing bribery and treating was to 
limit the time of election to one day. 
The great mischief occurred during the 
fatal night between the two days. He 
feared that no modification of treating 
could consistently be permitted or en- 
joined in favour of the poor, as proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet. [lis noble 
Friend, the Member for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, had 28,000 constituents, 
many of whom came a distance to vote for | 
him, and it would be a heavy drain on his | 
purse if he gave a dinner to one-half of | 
them. 

Leave given. 





GeneraL Form or ArrirM ation, ] 
Mr. [awes then presented two petitions | 
from certain Dissenters in favour of the 
bill which he was now about to introduce, 
**to provide a general form of affidavit for 
all persons believing the taking of any 
oath to be forbidden by the law of God.” 








The Quakers had long been permitted to 
substitute their affirmation for an oath. 
The Moravians and the Separatists had | 
also since received similar indulgences ; 
nay, all who had, at any time, been 
Quakers, and who still professed to have | 
conscientious scruples, were exempted 
from oaths. He did not, therefore, ap- 
prehend any danger from the extension of 
toleration in this respect. He would now | 
propose, that all persons should be relieved | 
from the necessity of taking an oath who | 
should three months previously have gone | 
before a magistrate and have solemnly | 
declared their conscientious objection to | 
that Act; thereby removing the danger | 
or likelihood of setting up a false pretence 
in the matter, as the declaration would be 
made before the necessity could be fore- 
seen. As he anticipated no serious objec- 
tion to the principle he advocated, he 
would, to save the time of the House, at 
present only move for leave to bring in 
the bill. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he had stated 
his opinion on this subject already, and 
did not now intend to offer any opposition 
to the introduction of the bill; however, 
he begged that it would not be understood 
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that he assented to the principle of the 
measure. 

Leave given, 


Breirisn Trape wirn Java.) Me. 
Colquhoun rose io call the attention of the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs to the state 
of the question as to the replacement of 
the trade with Java on a proper footing, 
and for the better understanding of which 
he would, in conclusion, move, that all 
the papers connected therewith should be 
laid before the House. Previous to 1824, 
the Dutch government had been in the 
habit of laying on heavy ad valorem duties 
on all British goods imported into Java ; 
but in the treaty framed in that year, by 
Mr. Canning, it was arranged that what- 
ever British goods were imported they 
should only be charged double the duty 
laid upon similar Dutch goods ; and that 
where Duteh goods were admitted duty 
free, British goods were only to be charged 
six per cent. Further it was agreed, that 
goods imported into Java were not to be 
charged according to their origin, but ac- 
cording to the vessels that brought them ; 
so that if British goods were imported in 
Dutch bottoms, they were only to pay the 
Dutch rate of duty. Complaints were 
made by British merchants to Mr, Can- 


| ning, in 1824 and 1825, that this treaty 
| had been violated by the Dutch authori- 


ties in Java, and Mr. Canning (without 
referring the case to anybody) declared at 
once that it had been violated, and that 
redress should be obtained. After the 
death of Mr. Canning, the succeeding 
Administration had too short a tenure of 
office to carry his good intentions into 
effect. In 1832, the East-India Associa- 
tion of London made very strong remon- 
strances on the subject to the noble Lord 
at the head of Foreign Affairs, at a time 
the most favourable to the amicable 
settlement of the matter, when Hol- 
land had lost her Belgian territory, 
and was no longer particularly interested 
in preserving a market for the manufac- 
tures of that country in Java, and, there- 
fore, not likely to raise any objection to 
the just fulfilment of the treaty. The 
noble Lord had replied to these remon- 
strances that he had at the moment mat- 
ters under his consideration of greater 
importance to Holland, and that this 
point should not escape him in the settle. 
ment he had undertaken. However, 
nothing whatever was done during the 
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next four years by the noble Lord, In 

1836 the East India Association again 

appealed to the noble Lord. They stated 

that the treaty had been violated by the 

Dutch unchecked for twelve years, and 

urged its speedy vindication. His Lord- 

ship replied, that there was a difficult | 
point of law in the case, on which he | 
must in the first place take the opinion of | 
the Crown counsel, and to their consi- 

deration it was accordingly referred. On | 
the 8th of June, 1836, the East India | 
Association applied to his Lordship to learn 
what that opinion was, and on the 9th of 
June his Lordship promptly informed them 
that it was unfavourable to their views and 
their claims for redress. The Hast India | 
Association then applied to Parliament, | 
through Mr. Stewart, Member for Lan- 
caster, who, in August, 1836, laid the 
case of the British merchants before that 
Iiouse, and moved an address to his Ma- | 
jesty on the subject, on which case the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs de- 
clared that it could not be denicd, that the 
Dutch Government had violated the treaty 
of 1824—that her Majesty’s Government 
had made serious representations on the 
subject, and would continue to press the 
Dutch Government until it had settled the 


affair in a just and satisfactory manner, It 
would, however, be very inconvenient for 
the House to interfere in the maticr, and 
only serve to embarrass the exertions of 
the Ministry, but if the Dutch authorities 
would not attend to their representations, 
then they would be prepared to come to 


the House and ask their aid in fur- 
therance of more effective measures. 
However, nothing was effected by the 
noble Lord despite all his promises. But, 
in September, 1837, the Dutch rectified 
their tariff, and so far confessed their 
error, on which the East India Association 
asked the noble Lord if there were to be any 
restitution of the duties levied on them 
in excess ? They were answered that the 
noble Lord would attend to that along 
with the entire question of the trade ofHol- 
land and Belgium which was then under 
consideration. The East India Association 
having waited for some time after ths 
declaration, applied again to his Lordship 
and were ofhcially informed, that his 
Lordship had no further infermation to 
give. Onthe 14th of February, 1838, the 
East Indian Association again applied to 
the noble Secretary, and threatened, if | 
still neglected, to bring the whole subject 
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before Parliament. His Lordship then 
stated, for the first time, that there was a 
counter-claim ou the part of the Dutch ; 
that the East India Company had, by its 
regulations established in the Bengal cus- 
tom-house, also violated the treaty of 
1824; and that it would be impossible to 
get restitution for the English merchants 
unless the East India Company repaid the 
Dutch merchants. That act of the East 
India Company, was, however, nothing 
new. They had changed their tariff in 
1834, and the noble Lord gave them no 
notice of any objection taken to it tll 
1838. Would the noble Lord maintain 
the propriety of thus satisfying the claims 
of British merchants, who had_ lost 
600,000/. by a set-off of from 20,0002, to 


with Java. 


40,000/. owing by the East India Company 
‘to Dutch merchants? The importance of 
_ the trade to Java was very considerable, 


but under the management of the noble 
Lord the British interests had suffered ex- 


ceedingly. The amount of cottons alone 


imported into Java in 1834, was 115,000/. 
We had then seven-cights of the whole 


trade, while in 1838 we only possessed 
‘about one third of it, although ic had in- 


creased to 796,0002. Out of 160,000 tons 
of shipping employed, only 30,000 were 
British, But the treaty had been violated 
in other things as well as in the point pa- 
ralleled by the Bengal customs regulations, 
and would the noble Lord take no notice 
of them? Thus where the duty on coffee 
was two florins to the Dutch, the English 
were charged five. | Again, woollens, 
hardware, and other articles which for- 


-merly were allowed to enter Java duty 


free, were now charged twenty-five per 
cent, He had been assured by the head 
of a respectable house in Glasgow, that, 
in consequence, he must give up the trade 
altogether. But there were further cases 
of injustice to be complained of. It had 
been agreed between the English and 
Dutch that neither should in any treaty 
with the native princes in Sumatra and 
the eastern archipelago stipulate for the 
imposition of any rate of duty by which 


the goods of the other should be excluded. 


Let the House look at the effect of these 
proceedingsin the island of Sumatra, which 
was of importance not only from its size 


‘and the extent of its population, but from 


its trade in pepper, coffee, and other pro- 
Now, the Dutch in the Island 
of Sumatra had advanced from one point 
to another, and had made a treaty with 
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one of the Rajahs, in consequence of 
which he had prohibited certain British | 
manufactures. Similar conduct had been 
pursued with regard to other Rajahs, and 
the Dutch authorities had threatened one | 
on the north-east of Sumatra, with whom | 
the principal pepper trade was carried on ; 
in consequence of which the Rajah said, | 
that unless some steps were taken by the | 
British Government he must fall under the | 
coercion system of the Dutch. The effi ct | 
of these proceedings on the British trade | 
had been, that whereas in 1829 our ex-| 
ports were about four millions and a half, | 
they were in 1838 only about three mil 
lions and ahalf. Thus they had lost large | 
portions of a trade with Sumatra, and | 
thus was the trade restricted throughout | 
the eastern archipelago. He knew not 
what hopes the noble Lord might hold out ! 
to British merchants on this “subject, but 
he trusted that those hopes might be more 
completely realised than those which the | 
noble Lord had held out in 1835, and re- 
peated in 1838, but which now appeared 
to beas far from their accomplishment as 
when they were made. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving, 

“ That an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, praying that she will be gra- 


ciously pleased to direct that there be laid 
before this louse copies of all communications | 
from British merchants, addressed to the Board 


of Control, or the Foreign Office, on the sub- 
ject of the British trade with Java, with the 
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answers to them, from the year 1832 to the 
year 1839 inclusive. Copies of any commu- 
nications on the same subject from the Foreign 
Office to the Board of Control, and from the 
Board of Control to the directors of the East 
India Company, with the answers during the 
same period. Copies of any communications 
from British merchants, or from the authorities 
in Singapore, or elsewhere, addressed to the 
Foreign Office, on the subject of any inter- 
ference with British or native trade to the 
island of Sumatra, or throughout the Eastern 
Archipelago.” 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he 
would first state, that he did not intend to 
oppose this motion. He did not think it 
necessary to suggest, that the motion 
should be framed for copies or ‘‘ extracts,” 
because the communications required were 
those which had taken place between the 
Government and British merchapts, and 
not between the Government and their 
own agents. However, he should wish it 
to be understood, that if amongst tle 
papers required, any communications of 
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of the important parts only should be 
given. As he made no opposition to the 
action, it was not necessary for him to 
follow the hon. Gentleman opposite 
through his long detail, in some parts of 
which he did not appear completely to 


| understand what had occurred upon the 


subject. Asa general remark, however, 
he would call the attention of the House 
_ to the course pursued on those subjects 
by Gentlemen of the political party to 
which the hon. Member belonged. At 
one time they raised a loud outcry against 
the apathy and indolence of the Govern- 
ment in not enforcing by arms the claims 
put into their hands for redress on account 
of wrongs which were stated to have been 
inflicted by the Government of different 


| countries, and yet, when at last the Go- 


verument, having exhausted all the exer- 
cise of remonstrance and expostulation, 
‘felt it their duty to take strong measures, 
those very persons were the most vehe- 


| ment and determined in censuring them 


for such conduct. ‘They were ready to 
condemn them for acting out of the very 
same mouths with which a short time be- 
fore they had condemned them for not 
acting at all. ‘The hon. Gentleman had 
not kept sufficiently distinct the two 
grounds on which objections were made 
to the conduct of the Dutch. The first 
was, that they had not adhered to the 
treaty of 1824, by which duties to be paid 
by the subjects and ships of the two na- 
tions should be in regard to the ships and 


| subjects of the foreign nation double that 


to be paid by the subjects of the nation 
to which the ship belunged. The Dutch 
had not observed cheae proper propor- 


| tions, but after considerable discussion, an 


amended tariff was adopted as to the 
island of Java. The hon. Gentleman 
said what he believed was true, that that 
change had not turned out to the advan- 
tage of the merchants, and that, in some 
instances, it had increased the duties on 
our commodities; but it was to be re- 
membered at the same time, that the du- 
ties were also increased on commodities 
from Holland. They could not, therefore, 
complain if they were not borne out in 
the construction of the treaty upon the 
second point. Now, the British Govern- 
ment had construed that treaty as requir- 
ing, that the duties should depend on the 
origin of the goods, and not the nation- 
ality of the ship. That certainly was a 
matter of construction, and not by any 
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means so clear as the other part of the 
treaty which fixed the double duties. Still 
he had thought, and he had been borne 
out in that opinion by authorities whom 
he had consulted, that they could insist 
upon that interpretation of the treaty. 
But when the Dutch Government said, 
that so far from that being the fair con- 
struction, the Indian Government, in re- 
gulating their tariff, had placed upon that 
treaty the same interpretation as that 
adopted by the Dutch—when he found, 
that the Dutch and Indian Governments 
concurred in interpreting the treaty as re- 
gulating the duties according to the na- 
tionality of the ship, and not according to 
the origin of the goods, he then felt him- 
self prevented in fairness and justice from 
pressing further upon the Dutch his own 
construction, That was the state of the 
case. The papers when produced would 
speak for themselves. With regard to the 
encroachments which were said to have 
been made by the Dutch in the Indian 
seas, he was not aware, that any of the 
cases had been brought under his atten- 
tion. The point chiefly pressed upon him 
was, that the Dutch Government in the 
island of Java had been extending their 
conquests in those parts, and that that 
extension was a violation of their treaty ; 
but this treaty only stipulated, that the 
authorities of neither party should make 
any encroachments without the sanction 
and consent of their own Government, and 
in this case, upon application to the Go- 
vernment at the Hague, it appeared, that 
the proceedings of the authorities in the 
island of Java had received the sanction 
of their Government. There was, there- 
fore, on that account, no reason for any 
representation being made as to the viola- 
tion of that treaty. He would not then 
enter further into the subject, as he had 
no objection to produce the papers, and 
when they were produced, he had no 
doubt that he should be able to give every 
explanation which could be required. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Langdale mo- 


Marriace Act. ] 
ved for leave to bring in a bill to amend 


the Marriage Act. By the existing law a 
party was obliged to be married in the dis- 
trict for which he obtained a certificate of 
residence ; but it often happened that there 
was no place of worship in the locality, 
and he meant to propose that no registrar 
should give a certificate of marriage out of 
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his district, but that he should have the 
power, if a party proved that there was no 
place of religious worship in his district, to 
permit the marriage in the nearest place in 
which there was. 

Mr. Goulburn did not wish to oppose 
the motion, but he warned the House that 
they should be careful in tampering with 
existing law. 

Mr. Shaw thought there was some dan- 
ger by the proposed legislation of throwing 
a doubt on the validity of past marri- 
ages. 

Dr. Lushington assured the right hon. 
Gentleman there was not the least ground 
for any such alarm. 

Lord John Russell said, that after what 
had fallen from his right hon. Friend, there 
could be no doubt upon the question raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. The 
words of the act were to the effect that 
after a marriage had been solemnized, it 
should not be necessary to give proof of 
residence. With respect to the bill pro- 
posed to be introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber, he conceived there could be no objec- 
tions at the present stage. He believed the 
case to be as the hon. Gentleman had stated, 
and that for some time after the act had 
passed, it was supposed that the law was 
actually as the hon. Gentleman now pro- 
posed to make it. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite in what he 
had said with respect to the validity of 
marriages, and trusted that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would consider well the definition 
of the word “ near,” whether it might not 
be taken to mean places within a certain 
distance. It appeared necessary that some 
limits should be fixed. 

Leave given. 


QuauiFicaTION oF Execrors.—(IRE- 
LAND)-] Mr. Pigot rose to move for 
leave to bring in a bill to remove doubts 
with respect to the qualification of voters 
in Ireland for the election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament, and to cre- 
ate a tribunal of appeal. The objects of 
the bill were; first, to ascertain and settle 
the law as to tenements to which the Irish 
Reform Act had annexed the franchise ; 
and next, to assimilate it to a considerable 
extent to the law of this country. Doubts 
had arisen very soon after the passing of 
the Reform Act, which rendered it indis- 
pensable that the law should be settled. 
Differences of opinion had arisen among 
the originators of the law, and among 
those whose duty it was to carry that pars 
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ticular provision of the law into effect. 
Those differences continued to exist. That 
the construction which some had put upon 
the act, was against the intention of many 
of those who had taken a part in framing 
it, all that had passed in the recent de- 
bates abundantly proved—that the inten- 
tion of the framers of the act had been 
frustrated, no one who had studied the act 
or attended to what had transpired in both 
Houses, could entertain a doubt. Indeed, 
the phraseology of the act itself suggested 
the impossibility of reconciling the con- 
struction which some had put upon it with 
the manner in which tbe act was framed. 
The act followed almost in terms the act 
which passed in 1829 for the relief of Roman 
Catholics. In that statute there were two 
distinct sections—the first describing what 
the claimants were to do, and the second 
describing what the judge was to do in exa- 
mining the claims that came before him. 
The value of the property was to be tested 
by what a responsible tenant would pay 
over and above what was paid by the te- 
nant. In the schedule to that act, there 
was the oath which it was incumbent upon 
the claimant to swear, and after swearing 
that he was possessed of the property in 
the manner required in point of possession, 


and that he was possessed of it in the man- 
ner required in point of occupation, there 
were these distinct words—‘ That a sol- 
vent tenant could afford to pay over and 


above,” &c. Then in another part, there 
was the form of oath to be taken by 
the jury who were to try the value of 
the property, and that form was, that they 
should well and truly try whether he had 
value in the property in respect of which 
he claimed to the amount of 10/. 20/. or 
501. (according to the amount of the fran- 
chise), over and above the rent paid by the 
claimant. The Reform Act pursued in 
nearly the same terms the two sections of 
the act of 1829, and going through the 
very same expressions with respect to pro- 
ving the claim, instead of directing that 
the claimant was to establish the value that 
a good solvent and responsible tenant could 
afford to pay over and above the rent actu- 
ally paid, it was directed that the claimant 
should establish that he had a beneficial 
interest in the property according to that 
(the Reform) Act. And what was that 
beneficia] interest? 10/. per annum. The 
act also retained the terms of the former 
claimant’s oath with the exception of the 
passage he alluded to. In the act of 1829, 
the juror’s oath was in distinct terms. In 
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the Reform Act it was expunged, and no 
form was prescribed by which the question 
was to be tried by the jurors. When the 
law of franchise was submitted to a purely 
technical tribunal, it was impossible to tell 
the result, and that a constituency sending 
105 Members to that House, should be left 
in a complete state of doubt and uncertainty 
with respect to the law, was a dishonour to 
the country, ‘The bill he proposed to in- 
troduce, adopted a definition that had 
passed the House on two occasions. In 
1835, it passed in the shape of a_ bill, 
which was not sent to the other House, and 
in 1836 it passed in a bill which was sent 
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| to the House of Lords, but which did not 
| pass into a law. Now, by the bill recently 
| introduced for England, a tribunal of ap- 
peal was proposed to be created of three 
barristers out of the fifteen selected by the 
judges. That was an experiment entirely 
new, and some doubts existed whether 
there should be a tribunal of a similar kind 
for Ireland. The laws of the two coun- 
tries were almost identical, especially with 
respect to real property, out of which the 
franchise arose. He therefore proposed, 
| for the consideration of the House, that 
| two barristers be appointed who should sit 
|in Dublin, and who should have the assist- 
|ance of one of the three judges of appeal 
| for this country, with a numerical majority 
controlling the decision of the court below. 
These were the chief points of the bill, 
which he trusted would meet with the 
approbation of the House. 

Mr. Lilton said, that the tribunal which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman propose 
to constitute appeared to be subject to all 
the objections that existed to the present 
tribunal of assistant barristers, and he 
would say, that the settled law of the land 
would be violated by the measure. The 
bill was an insult to the administration of 
justice. The title of the bill was to remove 
doubts with respect to the qualification of 
voters in Ireland, for the election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament, and those 
doubts had been explained by the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen opposite to mean doubts 
as to what was the interest in the franchise 
which entitled men to be registered, and 
whether or not that interest was what was 
called a beneficial interest—that was what 
any man in his own fancy might imagine 
it to be worth, or whether it was such an 
interest as a solvent tenant would give 10/. 
more than the tenant was bound to pay. 
When he said the bill was an insult to the 
administration of justice, he heard some 
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hon. Member exclaim ‘‘ No.” Ife, how- 
ever, would say, that it was an insult, 
when the law of the land had been settled, 
for any hon. and learned Member of that 
House or for any government to bring in a 
bill the title of which characterised the 
law as doubtful. He would reassert, as a 
lawyer and Member of Parliament, that 
the law on the subject had been definitive- 
ly and finally settled by the decision of ten 
judges to two; that the judge, when trying 
an appeal on a question of the value of a 
franchise under the Reform Act, was right 
in directing the jury to find whether a 
solvent and responsible tenant could afford 
to pay for the holding, fairly and without 
collusion, an additional sum to that which 
he sought to register for—namely, 10/. 
He was prepared to say that that was the 
case. He had the book, and the hon. 
Member for Dublin had mis-stated the 
case. ‘The case was determined after two 
days’ argument by counsel. It was true 
that Mr. Baron Richards and Mr. Justice 
Perrin chose to act on their own opinions 
upon the circuit, in opposition to the de- 
cision of the majority of the judges, and 
had rather brought censure on themselves 
than thrown doubts on the law. He must 


add that he disapproved of those assistant- 


barristers who had followed the same 
course. He did not rest merely on the 


opinion of the Irish judges; for Lord Chief 


Justice Bushe had written to Lord Den- 
man, with a view of ascertaining what was 
the practice in England in respect of the 
minority of the judges being bound in 
their subsequent decisions by the opinion 
of the majority, and Lord Denman had 
returned a reply, which he would read to 
the House. [Lord John Russell: Read 
the letter of Lord Chief Justice Bushe.] 
The hon. Member read the letter accord- 
ingly, which, after stating what was the 
practice in Ireland with respect to reserved 
points in cases arising in the Crown courts 
on the circuit from the decisions of assist- 
ant-barristers, inquired whether it was 
understood in England that a judge would 
comsider himself at liberty to rule on the 
circuit in opposition to the decision of the 
majority, and according to his original 
opiuion. The hon. and learned Member 
then proceeded to read Lord Denman’s 
answer, which was to the effect that each 
judge held himself bound by the opinion of 
the majority. Lord Chief Justice Bushe 
then called a meeting of the judges in 
Easter Term 1838, and it was resolved, 
by a majority of ten to two, that the 
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learned judges in the minority were bound 
to adopt the opinion of the majority. Did 
hon. Members forget the recent case of 
Frost, where the same point arose, and 
where Lord Chief Justice Tindal, Mr. 
Baron Park, and Mr. Justice Williams 
certified to Lord Normanby that the deci- 
sion of the minority was to be bound by 
the opinion of the majority, and that the 
point relied upon in the memorial that had 
been presented, that two of the judges 
named in the special commission were in 
the minority, made no difference what- 
ever. Now, the question in the present 
case was, whether or not, the judges hav- 
ing decided the question, their decision was 
not the law of the land, and binding upon 
all inferior tribunals. Under these cir- 
cumstances, although he would not divide 
the House against the motion for leave to 
bring in the bill, he thought it right to 
raise his humble voice against it, and to 
give notice that upon the fair and open 
grounds he had just stated he should feel 
it to be his duty to give a decided opposi- 
tion, in all subsequent stages, to any mea- 
sure containing such provisions as had been 
stated by his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for Clonmel. He maintained that 
the franchise in Ireland was at present 
clearly defined and settled—that no doubt 
or difficulty existed with respect to it, and 
that no Gentleman of that House—at all 
events, no constitutional lawyer, would be 


justified in bringing in a bill to declare 


that there was a doubt upon that which 
was the fixed and settled law of the land. 
Sir Denham Norreys regretted to find 
that the qualification for voting was still 
to be left depending on opinion and not on 
fact. Whichever form of oath the Soli- 
citor-gencral adopted, still the vexatious 
proceedings consequent on the proof would 
be left unremedied. Proof on oath of 
value would still be given—still to be met 
by proof on oath of the contrary. Land- 
lords would still be arrayed against their 
tenantry, and the tenantry against their 
landlords. Why not, now that the country 
has been placed under the Poor-law Act, 
adopt some standard of qualification which 
should be a fact not capable of contradic 
tion? It would be a boon to the country, 
which he hoped might originate with his 
hon, Friend, the Solicitor-General, if 
some measure were ittroduced, which 
should make the amount at which every 
man was rated, or the valuation of his 
property under the Poorslaw Act, the 
standard of qualification, instead of the 
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present 
system. 

Mr. Lucas entirely concurred in the 
observation of his hon. Friend,the Member 
for Mallow, (Sir D. Norreys). 
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uncertain and most vexatious 


that hon. and learned Gentleman himself 
would hereafter have the greatest possible 
reason to regret. In point of fact, it would 
permanently fix upon the constituency all 
the evils and mischiefs of which so many 
complaints were now made. He believed 
it would not be possible to make any de- 
finition of the qualification based upon the 
words “ beneficial interest” capable of en- 
forcing uniformity of decision. 
this difficulty he begged to suggest that it 
would be better to take the ordnance valua- 
tion, the Poor-law valuation, or even a 
valuation by surveyors. If the bill were 
introduced in the shape described by the 
hon. and learned Member for Clonmel, he 
ventured to predict that when it came 
fairly before the House, tbe good sense and 
experience of the English Members would 
prevent it from passing into a law, 


Lord John Russell liad asked the hon. 


and learned Gentleman (Mr. Litton), who 
spoke immediately after his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Pigot), to read the questions 
which had been put by Chief Justice Bushe | 


to Chief Justice Denman, because he 


wished to know exactly what it was to) 
He | 
gathered from the letter read by the hon. | 
and learned Gentleman that Chief Justice | 
Bushe asked Chief Justice Denman two | 
questions—first, what was the course of the | 


which Lord Denman had replied. 


judges in England with respect to points 


reserved in Crown cases and criminal mat- | 
ters upon circuit ? and secondly, what was | 


the course in cases of appeal from ihe 


assistant-barristers ? Now, with regard to 


the first of these questions, Lord Denman | 
having consulted the judges, gave a very | 


positive answer, which accorded with one 


lately given by Chief Justice Tindal. But 


with regard to the question of appeal, he | 
could not conceive that Lord Denman gave | 
any answer whatever to that part of Chief’ 
Lord Denman left | 


Justice Bushe’s letter. 
that point of the letter wholly unnoticed. 


That branch of the law which more imme- | 
diately concerned the House of Commons | 


never was brought by Lord Denman before 
the judges in any way whatever. Therefore 
he conceived that the hon, and learned 
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He be- | 
lieved that the mode of testing the quali- | 
fication by the beneficial interest of the | 
tenant, as proposed by the hon. and learned | 
Gentleman (Mr. Pigot), was a mode which | 


To remove | 
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| Gentleman was hardly justified in attribu- 
ting the weight that he did to the letter of 
Lord Denman upon the subject. He here 
must also repeat again his difference of 
opinion from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, who seemed to think that the whole 
of these questions were to be decided by a 
majority of the judges in England and Ire- 
land, whose decision was to be binding 
upon the rest, and that then there should 
be no appeal. He could not assent to that 
doctrine without asking the House to re- 
scind several resolutions which it had come 
to at various times, asserting that it was 
proper to leave to the House itself the final 
decision of questions relating to votes given 
at elections. He apprehended that the in- 
tention of Parliament upon the subject was 
to be gathered from the interpretation 
placed upon the provisions of the Reform 
Act by those who concurred in recommen- 
ding that measure to Parliament. He had 
already stated that the Duke of Richmond 
and the Marquess of Lansdowne had both 
of them distinctly declared in the other 
House of Parliament, that in altering the 
act of 1829 they wished to get rid of that 
provision by which a voter was obliged to 
swear that a solvent tenant would give him 
10/. over and above the sum which he 
himself paid. But there was another 
authority. after the Reform Act 
passed, there was a select committee of that 
House, who tried, upon their oaths, this 
question of the franchise. He alluded to 
the committee which met to try the merits 
of the petition complaining of the election 
for Longford county. Before that com- 
mittee there were members of both sides of 
the House, but the majority was composed 
of those who generally sat upon the 
Opposition benches. They heard some very 
able arguments upon the question, and the 
end of their deliberations was, that the vote 
of Lawrence Farrall was a good vote, 
thereby placing on the poll the vote ofa 
person whom the judges of Ireland would 
not allow to be properly qualified. They 
not only committed this insult, (to adopt 
the phraseology of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman) upon the judges of Ireland, 
but they proceeded to resolve that the 
property, whether freehold or leasehold, 
in respect of which a claim was made 
to vote, should be of the clear annual 
value of 10/. That was their gene- 
ral resolution upon the subject, entirely 
omitting the question of what a solvent 
tenant could pay. He considered that 
these omissions of the Reform Act, and 


Soon 
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this decision of the Longford committee, 
afforded quite sufficient ground for the 
House to say, that doubts existed upon the 
subject which it was absolutely essential 
should be determined one way or the other. 
He could not see, therefore, why the House 
was to be less ready to declare what should 
be the Parliamentary decision upon the 
subject—the question of the Parliamentary 
franchise being in the first place one of the 
utmost importance for the House to con- 
sider; and, in the next place, the power of 
resolving any doubts with respect to the 
value of any particular vote coming within 
those rights which the House of Commons 
had reserved to itself by the constitution of 
Parliament and the law of the land. With 
respect to the mode of resolving any doubt 
that might arise in relation to the right to 
vote, he apprehended that the only proper 
way of doing it was to introduce a measure 
based upon a principle that should be in 
conformity with what was intended by the 
Reform Act as the principle upon which 
the franchise should be determined. He 
thought that they stood upon good ground 
when they said that such and such was the 
original intention of the Reform Act—that 
many persons who were engaged in framing 
the measure declared that such and such 


was the intention of the Reform Act— 
that different opinions and decisions had 
since been given—and that, therefore, it 
was necessary by a new measure to re- 
establish that which was the original in- 


tention of the Legislature. If he could sce 
that Parliament would be disposed, without 
reference to party, to establish the franchise 
upon a fair ground—a ground that would 
not diminish or take away, or in any man- 
ner abridge those franchises which it was 
the intention of the framers of the Reform 
Act to grant, he should be ready to lend 
his aid in framing such a measure and 
carrying it through Parliament. He could 
not say, however, that he had at present 
such an expectation upon the subject as 
would induce him to recommend his hon. 
and learned Friend to go further than he 
proposed to do. If, in the course of the 
discussion, it should appear that any such 
interpretation would meet with support, 
then the Government would be bound to 
bring it forward and to ask the House to 
adopt it. But he did not think it advisa- 
ble to raise a question of the kind, unless 
there was some prospect of agreement upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Shaw could not help protesting 
against some of the doctrines which had 
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been put forth by the noble Lord who had 
just sat down. The noble Lord had spoken 
as if the intentions which the framers of a 
law had expressed before it passed were to 
be regarded in the construction put upon 
it by courts of justice ; and the noble Lord 
seemed also to think that judicial tribunals 
were not to be bound by the decision of a 
majority of the judges. Such propositions 
surprised him, coming as they did from 
one so well versed in the constitution of 
this country as the noble Lord, and if they 
could be maintained, there would be no 
security whatever for uniformity or cer- 
tainty of decision. He agreed with the 
lon. Member for Coleraine, that no doubt 
existed upon the question now before the 
House ; he would not weaken the case by 
referring to Lord Denman’'s letter, but 
would rest his opinion upon the decision 
of the majority of the judges of Ireland. 
Ile had had some expericnee as a judge in 
an inferior court, and he would almost as 
soon decide in the teeth of an Act of Par- 
liament as in opposition to a case decided 
in one of the superior courts of law. He 
could not agree with what the noble Lord 
had represented to be the intention of the 
Legislature with respect to the “ beneficial 
interest” required by the Reform Act; 
but, however that might be, he contended 
that, Parliament having once passed a bill, 
and committed it to the legal tribunals of 
the country, it was not competent for them 
afterwards to say that the construction 
which had been put on it was inconsistent 
with the original intention of its framers. 
If the intention was not carried out, they 
might introduce another bill to alter it ; 
but the construction put on it was certainly 
for the time being the law of the land. 
He had the greatest possible objection to 
this bill, as well as to the time and manner 
in which it had been introduced. Nothing 
could be more unfair, and, under all the 
circumstances of the case, more uncandid, 
than the mode in which two questions, 
wholly distinct and separate, had been con- 
nected together by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. What was the leading objec- 
tion taken the other night both by the 
noble Secretary for the Colonies, and the 
hon. and learned Solicitor-general for Ire- 
land, to the bill of his noble Friend? It 
was, that his noble Friend had not intro. 
duced into his bill any definition of the 
beneficial interest. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in introducing his own 
measure on the subject of registration, also 
omitted all reference to that subject ; and 
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engrafted what was strictly a registration 
regulation upon his franchise bill. Nothing 
could be more inconvenient. Again, the 
noble Lord put appeal into his registration 
bill, while the hon. and learned Gentleman 
kept appeal out of his registration, and put 
it into his franchise bill. ‘This convinced 
him the more of what there could not be 
the shadow of a doubt, that neither of these 
bills were brought forward for their own 
sake, but simply with a view to impede the 
progress of the measure which had been 
introduced upon the same subject by his 
noble Friend, the Member for North Lan- 
cashiree The noble Lord might, perhaps, 
suspect that the franchise bill was not very 
likely to pass. Why, then, had the appeal, 
which was admitted to be necessary, been 
coupled with another measure to ensure its 
rejection? The appeal then would be left 
as at present, one-sided and unjust, an ap- 
peal against registration, but none against 
improper admissions on the register. To 


the proposition itself he had the greatest 
objection, because the assistant barristers 
were dependent on a vote of that House. 
In his opinion, the barristers should decide 
in the first instance, but an appeal to the 
judges was necessary, in order to give uni- 
formity and fixity to the franchise. 


Mr. M. J. O'Connell doubted whether 
the hon. Member for Coleraine had read 
the evidence given before the fictitious 
votes’ committee ; for questions were there 
put by Mr. Sergeant Curry, which showed 


how easy the net value, after payment of 


the tenant’s expenses, could be ascertained. 
For himself, he should be glad if the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Mallow 
were adopted, and some certain test of 
value established. 

Mr. Wakley hoped the noble Lord would 
reconsider the question, with a view to 
adopt the recommendation of the hon. 
Member for Mallow, and that they would 
no longer hear it said, that Members ob- 
tained seats in that House by fraud or 
perjury. Was it consistent with the high 
bearing of the noble Lord, that he should 
come forward and say that he did not pro- 
pose what was right, because it might not 
be adopted clsewhere? Let the right 
measure be brought forward, and then let 
those who raised the objection to such a 
proposition bear all the odium. He trusted 
that leave would be given to bring in the 
bill that night, but that it would not be 
introduced till clauses had been framed to 
meet the suggestion that had been made. 
If the franchise were to depend upon pro- 
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judges had a perfect right so to act. 
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perty of a certain value, it was right that 
the value should be clearly ascertained ; it 
ought to be an admitted fact, and not 
founded upon the fanciful view of any 
party claiming the right, and as they now 
had a valuation in Ireland, made by parties 
who could have no object in giving a frau- 
dulent or fictitious value, this was*the time 
to adopt a definite valuation for the fran- 
chise. There seemed to be no objection to 
the proposal in any part of the House ; 
they al] seemed to agree, that if there was 
to be a property qualification it should be 
something that was seen, not only sucha 
value asa person having the property might 
fix, but such as any indifferent person 
would acknowledge, and if that were the 
general fecling, surely the hon. Gentleman 
would adopt the proposal. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Coleraine had said, that when he 
looked at the title of the bill, he considered 
it an insult to the judges in Ireland, and 
from the serious tone in which .the hon. 
Member had argued, he really seemed to 
consider that it was an insult to those 
learned persons ; of course no one could 
prevent the hon. Member from putting his 
own construction on the language, but 
anything further from insult he could not 
conceive. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said, also, that he believed there were 
no doubts about the qualification ; and, at 
the same time, he told them that two 
judges pertinaciously adhered to their own 
opinions ; that they would not be governed 
by the other ten, and that these two again 
and again decided contrary to the opinions 
of the others. Why, if this were so, it 
was clear that although no others enter- 
tained a doubt, at least these two judges 
had doubts, and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman knew perfectly well that those two 
The 
allusion which had been made to Lord 
Denman upon this point reminded him of 
what had lately passed in that Assembly. 
The House had decided judicially upon 
their own privileges, that same decision 
had been confirmed again and again, the 
question had been most ably argued, and 
the Members of the House had constantly 
decided judicially what was the law in the 
same terms. What did the minority of the 


judges sitting in that House do ?—did they 


acquiesce in the decision of the majority ? 
[ Laughter.| The hon. Gentleman laughed, 
because he, being a lawyer, held that the 
House did not know how to decide what 
was the law, and like other paid barristers, 
who were paid for distorting the law, and 
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turning truth into falsehood, and falschood 
into truth, denied that hon. Members, 
whose duty it was to make the law, after 
making the law were capable of expound- 
ing it. After the Members, as judges, 
had decided again and again what was the 
law, did Lord Denman yield obedience to 
the decision? No. He still entertained 
doubts; and, therefore, he could not admit 
that Lord Denman was a good authority 
upon the question submitted to him, be- 
cause he himself did not acquiesce in what 
had been judicially decided by a majority 
of the House. The learned Gentleman 
said, also, that the point of value had been 
argued by counsel for two days before the 
judges, and the hon. and learned Member 
laid great stress upon the two days; but 
he was astonished that the judges, after 
two days’ argument by counsel, should 
understand anything about the question. 
It was known that the judges differed in 
opinion, that the decisions come to by the 
majority were not always continued with- 
out change ; those on the bench at the time 
of one decision might give way to others 
who might think with the present minority ; 
and that the decisions were not unfre- 
quently reversed. If, therefore, there was 


doubt, it was the duty and the business of 


the Ministers of the Crown to come down 
to Parliament and introduce a bill by which 
the law should be made clear ; if there was 
a doubt it ought to be explained, and the 
law made so plain that a child that could 
run might read it. That was the object of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and he 
thanked him for proposing this bill. But, 
then, the right hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin objected to 
the bill, because it was brought forward at 
an improper time. Let him just apply the 
doctrine of the learned Gentleman to his 
own case in a matter of physic. The 
learned Gentleman would say, “I have 
had a variety of doctors in whom I have 
had the greatest confidence. I find that I 
have been treated improperly by them ;” 
but on being told that he could be cured 
easily by another remedy he would say, 
“ Aye, that may be—but, dear me, no; I 
cannot permit myself tu be cured; the re- 
medy does not come in proper time — I 
would rather continue to suffer the pains I 
endure—I would rather have the pains in 
the head and the stomach, than receive a 
remedy that comes at an improper time.” 
He was glad that the Government had 
taken up the subject, and he hoped that 
they would adopt the recommendations 
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that had been made, for he thought that 
the franchise ought to be clear and de- 
fined. 

Mr. Pigot remarked that the hon. and 
learned Member had asserted, with great 
confidence, that there was no doubt about 
the law, but the very case to which he had 
referred afforded the most remarkable illus- 
tration of the doubt and difficulties of the 
law that it was possible to conceive. It 
occurred thus: a person appealed against a 
decision to the Chief Justice. The Chief 
Justice refused to put the oath which the 
Reform Act permitted to be put to the 
jury on the appeal, but directed the jury to 
act as if the oath had been put. Subse- 
quently another judge in another case put 
the oath. The matter came subsequently 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench. The 
Chief Justice was pressed with his own 
opinion on one side, and the practice of his 
fellows on the other; what was the deci- 
sion that was come to? not the decision of 
ten to two, as to the solvent tenant? It 
was no such question. The question was 
whether the oath ought to be put. The 
four judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
were unanimous, and one of the judges of 
the Court of Exchequer agreed with them, 
and the consequence was, that there was a 
division of five to seven to settle that one 
question; but on the next—whether the 
Chief Justice was right in directing the 
jury to act as if the oath had been put— 
three of the very judges who had given 
their opinion that the oath ought not to 
have been put on the second question, 
joined in deciding that the jury ought to 
act as if the oath had been put. Could he 
possibly point out a greater instance of the 
doubt and difficulty of the law? If three 
of the judges, who had declared with the 
minority on the one point, and with the 
majority on the other, surely two judges, 
of as high character as any on the bench, 
might be allowed to maintain their own 
opinions of what was the law. Reference 
had been made to the practice of reserving 
points of law in Crown cases in England ; 
far be it from him to dispute a practice 
which time had sanctioned in England ; 
but he would appeal to the learned Gen- 
tleman to state any authority for a similar 
reference to the judges in Ireland upon 
questions of the franchise. The Reform 
Act made a single judge the party by whom 
the appeal was to be decided, and he would 
be glad if the learned Gentleman would 
tell him where the Reform Act gave any 
authority for a reference to the twelve 
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judges. He did not say that there was 
anything that did not warrant, by way of 
analogy, one judge, for his own satisfaction, 


Canada Clergy 
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| 


taking the opinion of the others; but there | 
was nothing in the act to sanction it, or to | 


oblige the minority to submit to the deci- 


sion ; yet the hon. and learned Member for | 


Coleraine had animadverted in strong terms 
on the conduct of those judges who did not 


think it right—any more than did Chief | 
Justice Holt in the case of Ashby ». White 


—to conform to a majority of the judges 


sitting in a tribunal formed as a matter of | 
convenience to the judges themselves, and | 
for which there was no obligation cither by | 


the statute or at common law. Equally 
unjust and unseemly in the extreme were 
the learned Gentleman’s expressions against 
the assistant barristers in Ireland. 
that attack, he would not condescend to 
defend them; their unimpeachable cha- 
racters were their best shield, but it would 
have been rather better if the learned Gen- 
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the other side there was a strong party who 
insisted that the revenues should be appro- 
priated exclusively to the clergy. The 
Governor-general, however, proposed a 
scheme by which a division of the funds 
was made among the various denominations 
of Christians, in order to reconcile their 
contending interests, and to meet the views 
of the two parties in the Legislative Coun- 
cil. This measure was at once acceded to 
by that body, and it was one great reason for 
consenting to the proposition which he was 
about to make, that it had already obtained 
the assent of the Canadian legislative body. 
When the question came to be discussed 


Reserves, 


_ whether the Royal Assent should be given 


Against | 


. * 2 . > . { 
tleman, from his position in the profession | 


and in that House, had abstained from 


making reflections upon those Gentlemen, | 


which were entirely undeserved. 
Leave given. 


Canapa Criercy Resrrves.] Lord J. | 
Russell said, that in bringing before the | 


House the question of the Clergy Reserves 
of Canada, he did not think it necessary to 
explain the various evils which had been 
produced in that place, owing to the un- 
settled state of the colony, or to the neglect 


to the Canadian Bill, doubts were stated 
by the Governor-general himself, when he 
wrote home, with regard to a portion of its 
provisions ; and in reference to that part 
which bore some allusions to the statute of 
the 7th and 8th Geo. 4th, the House of 
Lords determined to put a question to the 
learned judges, whether the Colonial Le- 


_gislature had not exceeded its authority ? 


To that question an answer was returned 


| that they had exceeded their authority, 
! . J . ne 
, and it therefore became necessary to intro- 


which had been exhibited with regard to | 


the lands reserved under the act of 1791, 


or the disputes which had arisen owing to | 


the state of affairs in the colony. 
circumstances were familiar to the House, 
owing to the discussions which had arisen 
in the course of the last Session of Parlia- 


been laid before the House. The only ex- 
planation, which he thought it would be 
necessary for him to give, was with regard 
to the present state of the question, in re- 
lation to the bill which he now proposed 
to introduce. 
Canada, following the general instruction 
which he had received, thought it most 
desirable that a bill should be passed by the 
Legislature of Upper Canada, in reference 
to this subject, before the Legislature of 
the United Kingdom should consider it. 
It was found that while the strongest ob- 
jections were entertained by one party to 
anything which did not give these funds 
to the purposes of education generally, on 


The Governor-general of | 


These | 


duce a bill into Parliament, for the pur- 
pose of disposing of those questions, which 
it was desirable should be finally deter- 
mined by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. It was most desirable to follow, 
as far as possible, the provisions of the act 
passed by the Colonial Legislature ; but he 
thought, that in some respects some altera- 
tions must be made, although it was quite 
possible that the Assembly of Canada would 
not have agreed to the measure, if it had 
not contained those provisions which he 
proposed should be expunged. The gene- 


| ral principle of the bill was, that the whole 
ment, and the correspondence which had th thas, dren re ees Ae" 
: orres ne wide ted 


the proceeds should be vested in the Colo- 


| nial Secretary—that one-fourth should be 





paid to the Church of England, one-fourth 


| to the Church of Scotland, to be divided 


according to the census of the members of 
each Church, and the remainder to be given 
to the different denominations of Christians 
recognised by the constitution and by law. 
The learned judges were asked other ques- 
tions, as to the original matter, and their 
answer went to declare, in the first place, 
that the term “ Protestant clergy” did not 
apply solely to the members of the Chureh 
of England. These were very precise in 
the following terms :— 

** Tn answer to the first question, we are all 
of opinion that the words ‘a Protestant clergy’ 
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in the statute 31st Geo. 3rd, c. 31, are large 
enough to include, and that they do include, 
other clergy than those of the Church of Eng- 
land, and Protestant bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, who have received episcopal ordination, 
For those words, which are first to be met with 
in the statute 14th Geo. 3rd, c. 83 (recited in 
the act now under consideration), appear to 
us, both in their natural force and meaning, 
and still more from the context of the clauses 
in which they are found, to be there used to 
designate and intend a clergy opposed in doc- 
trine and discipline to the clergy of the Church 
of Rome, and rather to aim at the encourage- 
ment of the Protestant religion in opposition 
to the Romish Church, than to point exclu- 
sively to the clergy of the Church of England. 
And although the Legislature, in passing the 
statute 31st Geo. 3rd, appears to have had in 
its view the establishment of the Church of 
England, primarily, and in a more especial 
manner, as is evident from this, that the only 
detailed provisions for carrying the object of 
the act into effect are confined to the erection 
and endowment of parsonages and rectories 
according to the establishment of the Church 
of England, the presenting thereto incumbents 
or ministers of the Church of England, duly 
ordained according to the rites of the said 
Church, and the subjecting of them to all spi- 
ritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction and autho- 
rity, according to the laws and canons of the 
Church of England, which are lawfully made 
and received in England (sections 38, 39, 40, 
of the above act); yet does it appear to us 
that the Legislature, by employing the more 
general and comprehensive term, ‘ Protestant 
clergy,’ in the same statute in which they also 
use the expression ‘incumbents, or ministers 
of the Church of England,’ must be intended 
to have included within the former and larger 
expression, other clergy besides those who are 
comprised within the limits of the latter. And 
when your Lordships desire the judges to state 
if any other clergy are included, what other? 
We answer, that it appears to us that the 
clergy of the established Church of Scotland 
do constitue one instance of such other Pro- 
testant clergy. * * * And although in 
answering your Lordships’ question we spe- 
cify no other Church than the Protestant 
Church of Scotland, we do not thereby intend 
that besides that Church, the ministers of 
other churches may not be included under the 
term ‘ Protestant clergy.’ At the same time 
as we do not find on the statute book the 
acknowledgment by the Legislature of any 
other clergy answering that description, and 
as we are not furnished by your Lordships 
with any information as to the doctrine or 
discipline of any other denomination of Pro- 
testants to which the statute of the 31st Geo. 
3rd can by possibility apply, we are unable to 
specify any other to your Lordships as falling 
within the statute.” 


He thought that that was as much as 
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they possibly could say, it not being a mat- 
ter within their jurisdiction to point out 
any ministers of religious denominations, 
who were not specified in the questions 
which were put, and which they had not 
before them at the time. So, it was clear, 
that their opinion was, that according to 
the spirit of the act, it might be applied, 
first, to the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, next to the clergy of the Church of 
Scotland, and next to those of other reli- 
gious denominations, which they left to 
other authorities to define. Therefore, so 
far as the bill went, which had been passed 
in Upper Canada, providing for the clergy 
of the Church of England and of Scotland, 
and the other religious denominations of the 
Protestant faith, it might be said to con- 
form to the spirit of the act of 1791, but it 
went beyond these denominations, and ap- 
plied to the Roman Catholics as well, who, 
according to the opinion of the judges, 
were expressly intended to be excluded. 
The grounds which had existed for in- 
cluding the Roman Catholics in this bill, 
were those generally of reason and policy, 
and they were suggested by the fact, that 
the Roman Catholic clergy did not partake 
of the settled provision in Upper Canada, 
by virtue of the ancient laws of the French 
government. That was the first reason 
which had prevented their exclusion from 
the bill, and it was one which the Governor 
informed him generally prevailed in Ca- 
nada, and he thought that, considering that 
the Roman Catholic clergy had always ex- 
hibited the greatest attachment to the 
Crown of England, and had shewn them- 
selves to be exceedingly loyal, it would be 
an invidious and unjust distinction to draw, 
to exclude them from any new law 
which might be made. These reasons 
appeared to have prevailed in the pro- 
vince, and he did not know why they 
ought not to receive the consideration of 
Parliament. In making the proposition 
which he had laid before the House, he 
must say, that there were some very incon- 
venient clauses in the act passed in Upper 
Canada. That to which he had alluded 
first was a clause by which there was to be 
a commission appointed, by which a new 
census was to be taken from time to time ; 
first, of the members of the Churches of 
England and Scotland, and next every four 
years of other religious denominations. It 
appeared to him, that if they wished to 
settle this question, it had better be settled 
once for all by some enactment which 
would include the whole subject matter ; 
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but he thought, that the taking of this 


census would be likely to produce great 
excitement, and to create great rivalry also | 


between the various denominations as to 
their respective numbers of followers, as 
well as its being rendered extremely incon- 
venient to ascertain to which denomination 
certain persons belonged. There were 
some other parts of the law which were 
rather objectionable on account of the doubt 
which must arise on their interpretation. 
He meant those which referred to the dis- 
tribution of the amount produced from the 
sale of the reserved lands. It appeared to 
him to be much better, that with regard to 
the Church of England, there should be 
somebody into whose hands the money 
should be paid. In the Church of Scot- 
land, there was a well known body by 


which it might be received, and with regard | 


tothe other denominations of Protestants, 
he proposed, that the Governor and the 
Executive Council should make the distri- 
bution. First, then, he proposed to confer 
the same power which Lord Ripon had be- 
fore suggested, upon the Governor, which 
was, to sell and convey in fee simple any or 
all the lands called the clergy reserves in 


Upper Canada. Next, that the whole of 


these lands, or any funds derived from them | 


should be chargeable with the payments | 


which were now made, and which rested 
on the faith of the Crown, to the ministers 
of different religious denominations. 
far the largest amount of these sums, 
amounting to 7,000/. was paid te the Church 
of England, although others were paid to 
those of different religious denominations. 


As far as the faith of the Crown went, the | 


payments would extend only so long as the 
lives of the parties lasted, and when they 
ceased, he proposed that one-fourth should 


be paid to the Church of England, and the 


amount having been received by the re- 
ceiver-general under a warrant of the Go- 
vernor-general, it should be paid by him to 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts—a body having at 


its head the Archbishop of Canterbury, and | 


being for this purpose perfectly competent 
and fit for the duties proposed to be cast 
upon it. The next fourth he proposed 
should be given to the Presbyterian synod 
representing the Church of Scotland and 
the other bodies of Presbyterians. With 
regard to the remainder, he proposed that 
it should be distributed to any denomina- 
tions of Christians who had hitherto received 
any support or payment out of the revenues 
of the colony, or out of the casual or terri- 
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torial revenues of the Crown, and generally 
for the purposes of religious worship, and 
the maintenance of buildings for that pur- 
pose. In the provisions of the bill, it 
would be almost impossible to define all 


Reserves. 


| the various religious denominations in ex- 


istence. In the act passed by the Legisla- 
tive Council, they were described as _ those 
religious denominations recognised by the 
constitution and the laws of the colony. 
As to the constitution, it appeared that the 
Churches of England and Scotland were 
only recognised, while as to the laws, it 
seemed that none were mentioned, except 
to enable persons of certain creeds to make 
an affirmation instead of an oath, or to 
exempt others from serving in the militia ; 
because they had some scruples which pre- 
vented their taking up arms. He thought 
that these references, however, hardly fur- 
nished sufficient ground for payments being 
ordered to be made to any of the particular 
sects, and seeing the impossibility of ob- 
taining any exact definition of them, and 
the Methodists and some others never hav- 
ing been defined or recognised in any act, 
he conceived, that it would be better to 
| have this portion of the fund distributed by 
| the Governor and the Fxecutive Council. 
Of course, if these propositions should be 
| adopted, the whole matter might be consi- 
dered as finally settled. In proposing this 
arrangement, he wished it to be understood, 
that it was out of the question that they 
should invest either the Church of England 
'or Scotland with any superiority over other 
sects. That would be totally contrary to 
‘the general feelings of the province, and 
the only question to be considered was as 
to the mode of distributing the funds. He 
believed, that the best way of doing that 
was to adopt the measure he suggested, 
which would avoid raising any new cause 
| of discontent. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in a bill to 
provide for the sale of the clergy reserves 
in the province of Upper Canada, and for 
the distribution of the proceeds thereof. 
Mr. Goulburn said, that it would be of 
/ course useless to attempt to enter into a 
general discussion of the measure of the 
noble Lord now. He wished, however, to 
i be informed whether the noble Lord in- 
'tended the Roman Catholic clergy to be 
| included in its provisions ? 
| Lord John Russell answered in the af- 
firmative. One-fourth of the amount was 
to go to the Church of England, one- 
fourth to the Church of Scotland, and the 
' remainder to those denominations which had 
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received any allowance before, which would 
include the Roman Catholic clergy. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the Roman 
Catholics had been held not to be included 
in the terms of the act of 1791. He begged 
to ask how it was, that the noble Lord pro- 
posed that they should form no exception 
to the provisions of his bill ? 

Lord John Russell stated, that the Crown 
would not have been advised to give the royal 
assent to the act, as the judges had given 
their opinion that the Legislature of Upper 
Canada had exceeded their authority. ‘They 
did not now propose to explain the act of 
1791; but were proposing new enactments 
as to the disposal of the clergy reserves. 
As to the question which the right hon. 
Gentleman asked, he begged to say that a 
proposition had been made as to regulating 
the sums to be appropriated to Roman Ca- 
tholics, with others, that a census should 
be taken of the different numbers of reli- 
gious denominations. To that he thought 
there was very great objection. It could 
not be supposed, that the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists were more numerous than the Roman 
Catholics ; but all that was now proposed 
was, that the Roman Catholics should not 
be excluded. 

Mr. Goulburn did not object to the Ro- 
man Catholic pastors being paid; but if a 
sum were assigned by an act of Parliament, 
he had a very great objection that any portion 
of that fund should be applied to a purpose 
for which it never was intended, and from 
the enjoyment of which, by the construc- 
tion of the statute by the judges, the Ro- 
man Catholics were expressly excluded. 
He did not enter upon the discussion, but 
this was a matter of very great importance. 

Mr. Plumptre hoped, that payment to 
the Roman Catholic clergy would be made 
out of some other fund than the clergy 
reserves, 

Lord John Russell remarked, that there 
could be no doubt, that this fund was not 
intended for the Roman Catholic clergy, 
but this was not like a fund which 
had been regularly appropriated, for a 
great portion of this land was wild, and 
not useful for any purpose whatever. It 
was acting differently from the intention 
of the act of 1791. That act had not 
been successful, although, no doubt, it had 
been passed with a good and pious inten- 
tion. But it was as competent for the 
House at this day to make the alteration 
proposed, as it would have been for the 
Legislature then to alter their own act. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that if they ad- 
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mitted this principle, it would apply to 
other lands in the colonies, that were not 
cultivated. 

Mr. Labouchere remarked, that the line 
of argument used was calculated to excite 
an unfounded prejudice on this subject. 
Although the Act of Parliament did con- 
fine the proceeds of the clergy reserves to 
a particular purpose, yet in that act the e 
was introduced the almost unexampled 
provision, that the Legislature of Upper 
Canada should have power to alter this 
provision. 

Mr. Pakinglon thought it so desirable, 
that this question should be set at rest, that 
he had no intention of opposing the bill at 
that stage of the proceeding. He did not, 
however, wish it to be understood, that he 
consented to the arrangement proposed by 
the noble Lord. He thought there was 
abundant means in the possession of the 
Roman Catholics of Lower Canada, to pro- 
vide for the Catholics both in the upper 
and lower province. 

Motion agreed to. 
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WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 29, 1840. 


MinuTEs.] Bills. Read a first time:—Marriage Act 
Amendment.—Read a second time :— Church Building. 
—Read a third time :— Indemnity. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. M. Philips, from 20,820 Fe- 
males of Manchester, for the Total Repeal of the Corn- 
laws.—By Mr. Baines, from Bradford, by Mr. Busfeild, 
from persons engaged in the Coal Trade at Sunderland, 
by Mr. A. White, from persons employed in Manufacto- 
ries in the county of Lancaster, by Mr. M. Philips, from 
several districts in the metropolis, and other places, by 
Mr. Villiers, Mr. Baines, Mr. Thornely, Mr. A. White, 
Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Ord, and others, from York, Bol- 
ton, Sunderland, and various other places, against Church 
Extension.— By Colonel Wood, Sir J. Y. Buller, Mr. W, 
Evans, and Mr. Codrington, from Gloucester, Isleworth, 
Derby, and various other places, for Church Extension, 
—By Mr. Lambton, from places in Durham, against the 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill.—By Mr. 
Thornely, from districts in the metropolis, against the 
Copyright Bill.—By Mr. Wakley, and Mr. Ingham, from 
Dalkeith, against the Intrusion of Ministers.—By Mr. 
Burroughs, from a Widow in Norfolk, complaining of 
the oppressive nature of the Poor-law Amendment Act.— 
By Mr. Aglionby, from Lanark, against severe punish- 
ment for Seditious Libels.—By Mr. Ewart, from Halifax, 
and by Mr. Protheroe, from the Chairman of a Public 
Meeting in that town, complaining of the severe treat- 
ment of Mr. O’Connor.—By Mr. Sergeant Jackson, from 
a place in Ireland, against the system of National Edu- 
cation.—By Mr. Turner, from places in Lancashire, 
against Church Rates.-- By Colonel T. Wood, from the 
Owners and Occupiers of Orchards and Fruit Grounds at 
Isleworth, Fulham, Chelsea, and Kensington, eomplain- 
ing of the Reduction of the Duty on Foreign Fruit ; and 
from South Mims, against any further Grant to Maynooth 
College.—By Mr. Kemble, from Camberwell, to the 
same effect.—By Lord Clements, from Mayo, against 
Lord Stanley's Irish Registration Bill.— By Mr. Tennant, 
from Glasgow, in favour of the Copyright of Design.— 
By Mr. Fellowes, from Postmasters in Huntingdon, for 
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the Repeal of the Duty on Post-horses and Carriages.—By 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, from Reading, for the admission 
of Foreign Fruit at the present Duties.—By Mr. Chute, | 
from Norwich, against part of the Poor-law Amendment 
Act. — By Colonel Sibthorp, from the Grocers of Lincoln, | 
against Restrictions on the Importation of Sugar.—By 
Mr. Hume, from the Fishermen of Stonehaven, and 
Montrose, against part of the Fishing Convention between 
France and England; and from Arbroath, against the Post- 
horse Duty.—By Mr, Lucas, from Monaghan, in favour 
of Medical Reform.—By the Earl of Lincoln, from a 
Board of Guardians in Lineolashire, against the Conti- 
nuance of the Assistant Poor-law Commissioners.—By 
Me. Goulburn, from 59,000 Inhabitants of Lower Canada, 
against the Union of the Canadas. 


Government 


Encuisun Cuurcu at Napres.] Mr. 
Cumming Bruce begged to ask the noble 
Lord, whether he was aware of any impe- 
diments having been thrown in the way of 
the British residents at Naples to prevent 
their enjoying the advantages of a Protes- | 
tant place of worship; whether, if so, those | 
impediments were still continued; with | 
whom they had arisen, and by whom they 
were so continued ? 

Lord Palmerston said, that the strict- | 
ness of the iaws opposed some obstacles | 
to Protestant worship at Naples. For a 
long course of time, however, an apart- | 
ment in the house of the consul-general at | 
Naples was appropriated as a chapel for | 
British residents; and when the office of | 
consul-general was abolished, and a consul | 


with a reduced salary substituted in his | 
place, a similar accommodation was still | 
afforded in the house of the consul. The | 
room in his house, however, having been | 


found too small, the British residents 
applied to the Neapolitan Government for | 
permission to build a separate edifice as ¢ 

chapel for public worship, and it was, 
understood by them and the British mis- 
sion that the Neapolitan Government had 

consented that such edifice should be 

erected, provided that its outward appear- | 
ance should be free from anything calcu- 

lated to shock or annoy the feelings of the 

Neapolitan inhabitants. Her Majesty’s 
Minister and the British residents pro- 

ceeded with some ceremony to lay the first 
stone of the intended chapel, but the 
Neapolitan government, acted upon by 
some other influence, took alarm, as he 
supposed, retracted their consent, and | 
insisted that a stop should be put to the 
erection of such building. The British | 
residents then, but without obtaining in | 
writing the consent of the Neapolitan | 
government, engaged a large room in the | 
Palazzo Calabritti as a place of worship, | 
which, however, when fitted up, the Nea-_ 
politan government would not permit to be | 
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opened, their consent not having been 
obtained. Hon. Gentlemen were not 
perhaps, aware, that negotiations were 
voing on between the Neapolitan and 
British Governments, for the purpose of 
concluding a new treaty of commerce 
between the two countries. These nego- 
tiations had been suspended by the ques- 
tion of the sulphur monopoly, but, as that 
question would shortly be settled in a 
satisfactory manner, those commercial 
negotiations would be resumed, and the 
Government of this country would endea- 
vour to come to an understanding with 
the Neapolitan government on the subject 
of freedom of divine worship by British 
residents at Naples. 

Subject at an end. 


GovernMENT OF Canapa.] Lord J. 
Russell moved the order of the day for 
the Canada 
Government Bill. 

On the question that the Speaker do 
leave the chair, 

Mr. Pakington rose, under feelings of 
greater anxiety and embarrassment than 
he had ever before experienced, to oppose 
the bill. Deeply sensible of the great 
difficulty and importance of the subject, 
he approached it solely through a para- 
mount sense of public duty. He was not 
prepared to say, that at no future period 
the union of the Canadas might be prac- 
ticable, but that at present such a step was 
both dangerous and impolitic. He should 
not, perhaps, have thought of adopting 
the course he was now about to take 
respecting the noble Lord’s bill, had he 
not found, upon investigating the subject, 
tha: the views he entertained upon it were 
supported by some of the greatest and 
most illustrious statesmen that had ever 
adorned that House or done honour to the 
country, and by, if not all, a very large 
majority of those public officers, who, at 
various times, up to the present time, and 
under the present Administration, had 
held authority in the Canadas. In stating 
his views to the House, he would not be 
tempted to deviate into any lengthened 
comments upon the history of Canada 
during the last few years, or to dwell 
upon the various causes which led to the 
rebellion in that country—a_ rebellion 
which had created so much distraction 
and disturbance in Canada, as now ren- 
dered it imperative upon the Imperial 
Parliament to interfere to settle the affairs 
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of that country. He would not infuse } 
into his remarks more of party feeling than | 
was unavoidable, for he did not approach | 
the subject in any party spirit; but he| 
could not avoid saying, that that rebellion 
was mainly to be attributed to the bad 
policy of her Majesty’s Government. Had 
it not been for their false system of con- |, 
ciliation, their long-continued system of | 
depressing the loyal, and encouraging the 

democratic and republican factions ia 

that country—had it not been for the bad 

policy generally which her Majesty’s Go- 

vernment had adopted in Canada—the | 
rebellion, in his opinion, would not have | 
occurred, and the distracted state of the | 
country which followed it, would not now 
call for the interference of the Imperial | 
Legislature. Entertaining these opinions, | 
it could not be a matter of surprise, that he | 
should view with suspicion and with distrust | 
any measure brought forward by the Go- 
vernment for the settlement of those dif- 
ficulties which had resulted from their own 
acts, and for putting an end to those dis- 
turbances which their own bad policy had 
created. At the sametime, he must take 


leave to say, that in regard to this mea- 
sure, he did not mean to impute bad faith 
or insincerity to the Government. 


He 
believed that the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, in introducing this bill, 
had acted in perfect good faith, and tha: 
the noble Lord was persuaded of the ne- 
cessity and of the policy of the measure. 
He the more particularly wished to make 
that statement, because some persons 
contended, that the Canadas had arrived 
at that period when they ought no longer 
to be held as colonies—when they ought 
to be allowed to separate themselves from 
the mother country, and to establish 
themselves in independence; and because | 
those who entertained these views con- 
sidered that this bill would tend to effect | 
that separation, and, therefore, contended, 
that it ought to be passed. He did not 
believe that the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, entertained such opin- 
ions, or that he was actuated by such an 
insincere and hollow policy. He did not 
believe that the noble Lord had introduced 
this bill with any such views, and he was 
most ready to admit, that the noble Lord 

was actuated by the same feelings on this | 
subject as he was himself, and that he | 
believed this measure calculated to effect | 
the objects which he and every sincere | 
lover of his country must desire to see | 
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effected. In legislating upon this subject, 
the great objects which ought to be kept 
in view, were, in his opinion, simply these: 
—In the first place, it was their duty to 
legislate for the internal happ'ness and 
welfare of the Canadas; and, in the second 


| place, it was their duty to legislate for the 


maintenance of the connexion which ex- 
isted between Canada and the mother 
country. There was another object which 
they ought also to keep in view, and in 
regard to which he hoped he might add, 
that the noble Lord would not differ with 
him in opinion, and that was, that their 


‘attention ought especially to be directed to 


promote the happiness and the welfare of 


| the loyal and attached subjects of Upper 


Canada. In legislating for the Canadas 
these were the three objects which he 
thought ought to be especially considered, 
and he must say, that after mature deli- 
beration, he had been obliged to come to 
the conclusion, that this bill of the Govern- 
ment would not effect one of these objects, 
but that, on the contrary, it would be fatal 
to each and all of them. His fiist objec- 
tion to the bill of the Government was 
founded on the enormous geographical 
extentof Canada. It was with him doubt- 
ful whether it was possibile to govern with 
advantage so large a country by means of 
one Executive and of one Legislature. 
Was the House aware that the length of 
Canada was not less than 1,500, 1,100, 
and 1,200 miles? Did they reflect that 
the extent of Canada was nearly as great 
as that of China—a country which had a 
population of upwards of 300,000,060 ? 
The length of Canada from east to west 
was nearly as great as that of the United 
States from south to north. The length 
of the boundary line of Canada was not 
less than 1,500 miles. Now, let him re- 
fer the House to the disposition which the 
people of the United States had shown on 
recent occasions to avail themselves of 
every disturbance which took place in 
Canada to destroy the connexion which 
existed between that colony and Eng- 
land; and he would then ask, whether it 
could be considered wise or politic to 
allow a country of such extent, and so 
near to a rival nation, to be exposed to 


those attempts, and to be left with only 


one Executive for its government? He 
could not think that such would be a poli- 
tic course, and for himself he believed that 
it would be wiser to divide Canada into 
three, and to have for the administration of 
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its affairs three governments, rather than, he contended that he was at liberty to 
unite the provinces under one executive and | draw the inference that in the opinion of 


one Legislature. But there was one other | 
factin connexion with this part of the sub- | 
ject to which he wished to call attention. | 
For one half of the year the different parts | 
of Canada were almost inaccessible to | 
each other, and the communication be- 
twixt them was almost completely interrupt- | 
ed. The lakes were frozen over, as well 
as the roads broken up, and if there was | 
to be only one legislature, the members, | 
in many instances, would be unable to 
attend. Disturbances, too, might break ) 
out in the distant parts of the country, | 
and if there was but one cxecutive, the 
greatest difficulties would be felt in carry- | 
ing into effect the measures necessary for 
their suppression. On this part of the) 
subject he begged to refer to an authority, 
whose opinions he was sure would be re- | 
ceived with deference and respect on both | 
sides of the House. He alluded to Chief 
Justice Robinson. In the pamphlet which | 
Chief Justice Robinson had published, 
and in which he strongly protested against 
the union of the two provinces, it was'| 
said— 
‘No person who, like myself, has been for | 
nearly thirty years traversing annually a large 
portion of Upper Canada, can possibly per- 
suade himself that the great ends of civil | 
government—safety and convenience—can be | 
reasonably provided for under such an ar- 
rangement, If it be attempted, the change 
cannot last. The inconveniences to which it 
would give rise could scarcely be overstated,” 


That was strong language; but, in 
addition to the testimony of Chief 
Justice Robinson, he would beg to 
remind the noble Lord the Secretary for 
the Colonies of a despatch of August, 
1839, from Lord Seaton, in which the 
union of the provinces was not less em- 
phatically condemned. In a despatch 
dated August 19, 1839, Lord Seaton 
said— 

“‘T should further recommend that the go- 
vernor or viceroy be empowered to appoint a 
deputy-governor to reside at Toronto, and 
form an executive council to transact the busi- 
ness of the districts to the westward of Mid- 
land District, under special instructions from 
the governor or viceroy.” 


He would not enter upon the question 
whether the plan thus recommended by 
Lord Seaton was or was not an inconve- 
nient one, but from what that noble Lord 
had thus expressed to the Government, 





Lord Seaton the greatest inconvenience 
would arise, in consequence of the enor- 
mous geographical extent of Canada, if 
that country was united under one go- 
vernment. He believed there was not a 
parallel in the history of the world of one 
colony of such an extent existing under 
one executive. He believed, that with 
the exception of Russia and China, there 
was not an independent kingdom of such 
an extent ruled by one executive as the 
colony of Canada would be were it united 
under one government. He thought, 
therefore, that the House ought to pause 
and to consider the matter well before it 
gave its sanction to’ this bill of the Go- 
vernment, by which the two provinces of 
Canada were to be united. It was impos- 
sible to overrate the importance of the 
question on which they had to decide. 
That question was, whether, looking to 
the amount of the population of the 
colony, and comparing the numbers of 
the two races by which Canada was in- 
habited, and whether, remembering the 


| feelings by which those races were ac- 


tuated, and the recent events which had 
taken place, and by which the colony was 
still distracted, and whether, considering 
the nature of this bill, it were possible a 
union (effected as was proposed) could, 
under all those circumstances, be condu- 
cive to the welfare, the happiness, and the 
prosperity of the people. Could they, 
under all those circumstances, expect to 
have an united legislature so constituted 
as to be able to carry on the government 
of the colony with advantage to Canada, 
and in such a manner as to maintain un- 
impaired the connexion of the colony with 
the mother country? That was the ques- 
tion on which they had to decide, anda 
more important one could not engage 
their attention. In considering this part 
of the subject, he was sure the House 
would permit him to refer to the high au- 
thority of Mr. Pitt. In 179], when Mr. 
Pitt was advocating the separation of the 
two provinces of Canada, which the Go- 
vernment now proposed once more to re- 
unite, that great statesman in one of his 
speeches said—- 

“If the province were not divided, there 
would be only one House of Assembly, and, 
there being two parties, if those parties should 
be equal, or nearly equal, in the Assembly, it 
would be the source of perpetual faction, If 
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one of the parties should be much stronger 
than the other, the other might justly complain 
that they were oppressed.” 


Mr. Pitt had contemplated both 
branches of the alternative, and had 
shown, that. whether one party predomi- 
nated in the legislature over the other, or 
whether the parties were nearly balanced, 
the result would be equally at variance 
with the peace and prosperity of the 
colony. Let him remind the House, that 
the language of Mr. Pitt was far more 
applicable to the present times than to 
the times in which it was uttered. It was 
far more applicable to the existing state 
of parties in Canada than it was to the 
state of parties when the Act of 1791 was 
passed. Mr. Pitt had shown a remark- 
able foresight in the speech to which he 
had alluded, for his remarks were more 
applicable to the present time than to the 
days in which he spoke. Mr, Pitt had con- 
templated a future period when the Bri- 
tish population would have greatly in- 
creased. In another part of his speech 
that great man said— 


Government 


“ He believed there was such a rooted op- 
position of interests, that if there was a con- 
stitution consisting of a House of Assembly 
in which the parties might be nearly balanced, 
the consequence, at least for a long series of 
years, would be a great degree of animosity 
and confusion.” 


Such were the opinions of Mr. Pitt, 
and he hoped the House would next allow 
him to refer to the authority of Mr. Burke, 
whose language was still more applicable 
to the present state of things than even 


that of Mr. Pitt. Mr. Burke said— 


“An attempt to join people dissimilar in 
law, language, and manners, appeared to him 
highly absurd—to join, too, the conquerors 
and the conquered must give rise to much un- 
pleasant feeling, and many invidious distinc- 
tions; he recommended that system of go- 
ment which tended to promote the good of 
the individual and the public, in opposi-« 
tion to that which attempted to methodize 
anarchy.” 


Now, let him ask the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, whether he 
were not, by this bill, attempting to unite 
people dissimilar in law, dissimilar in lan- 
guage, and dissimilar in manners, an at- 
tempt which so high an authority as Mr. 
Burke had pronounced to be highly ab- 
surd? Was the noble Lord not attempt- 
ing to join the conquerors and the con- 
quered, and could the noble Lord expect, 
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if he was successful, that that union would 
not give rise to much unpleasant feeling ? 
When Mr. Burke uttered the language he 
had quoted, he had not spoken immedi- 
ately after a period in which the opposing 
races had been engaged in strife. He 
spoke thirty years after the conquest of 
Canada had been completed. But what 
was the state of things now? One party 
in Canada was now to be considered in 
the light of discomfited rebels, and it was 
not thirty years since the two races were 
engaged in the most desperate struggles. 
The blood which had been shed was hardly 
yet dry, the fires which had been lighted 
for the destruction of property were hardly 
quenched ; and yet they were now, and so 
recently after those struggles, called upon 
by the noble Lord to unite the conquerors 
with the conquered. Let them look at 
the amount of population of each race, 
and he should take the numbers from the 
statement of the noble Lord opposite. 
The population of Canada amounted to 
1,100,000, and of that number the minority 
of French Canadians was about 450,000. 
Keeping those numbers in view, he would 
call the attention of the House to the 
opinions which had been expressed by 
Lord Durham as to the character and 
feelings of that minority. Before doing 
so, he wished, however, to state that he 
did not consider the authority of that 
noble Earl as one on which much con- 
fidence could be placed. He regretted 
the mission of the noble Earl to Canada, 
and he considered that mission unfortunate 
for Canada, unfortunate for England, and 
unfortunate also for the noble Earl himself. 
The report of the noble Lord he looked 
upon as containing a tissue of misrepre- 
sentations, That such was the case was 
not matter of opinion. It was the fact, 
for it had been refuted in every important 
particular to which it related, and he 
should, therefore, cite the authority of the 
noble Earl with caution. The only part 
of the report which was to be relied on 
was, he believed, that portion of it which 
spoke of the feelings of the two races in 
Canada. Before referring to the report, 
however, he wished to call attention to a 
despatch written by Lord Durham to the 
noble Lord opposite, and dated the 9th of 
August, 1838. In that despatch the noble 
Lord said- - 


** The first point to which I would draw 
your attention being one with which all others 
are more or less connected, is the existence of 
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a most bitter animosity between the Canadians 
and the British, not as two parties holding 
different opinions and seeking different objects 
in respect to government, but as different 
races engaged in a national contest.’? (Again) 
—‘* And the sentiment of national animosity 
has been aggravated to the uttermost, on both 
sides, by that excessive inflammation of the 
passions which always attends upon bloodshed 
for such a cause.” 


In the report, the noble Earl said— 


“Nor dol exaggerate the inevitable con- 
stancy any more than the intensity of this 
animosity. Never again will the present ge- 
neration of French Canadians yield a loyal 
submission to a British Government. Never 
again will the English population tolerate the 
authority of a House of Assembly, in which 
the French shall possess, or even approximate 
to, a majority,” 

Now, was this, he would ask, a true 
account of the feelings of the Canadians 
towards each other, or was it, like the rest 
of the report, utterly without foundation ? 
For himself, he was disposed to think that 
it was a correct description of the feelings 
which existed; and, if it was a correct 
account of the feelings of the French Ca- 
nadians, could it be just or politic, he 
would ask, to unite such a people as an 
incumbrance to the loyal subjects of Upper 
Canada? He sincerely trusted the House 
would not consent to such a union when 
it would only be productive of the bitterest 
animosities. ‘The comparison of numbers, 
however, was, in his opinion, a fallacious 
test of the merits of the case, and it was 
one which ought not to be relied upon. 
The disaffected were not yet driven entirely 
from Upper Canada. Had the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny no friends still re- 
maining in the colony? Before the recent 
disturbances, the hon. Member had many 
friends in Upper Canada, not a few of 
whom had run away from the province in 
order to avoid the most unpleasant of all 
sudden deaths, But, notwithstanding that 
pacification, there were many persons in 
that province still opposed to “ the baneful 
domination of the mother country.” On 
this point, he begged to refer the House 
to the authority of Sir George Arthur. In 
a despatch, dated the 2nd of July, 1839, 
Sir George Arthur said— 


“T have all along informed her Majesty's 
Government, that it is absurd to think of 
Upper Canada as containing a whole com- 
munity of loyalists. There is a considerable 
section of persons who are disloyal to the core 
reform is on their lips, but separation is in 
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their hearts. These people, having for the 
last two or three years made ‘a responsible 
government’ their watchword, are now extra- 
vagantly elated because the Earl of Durham 
has recommended that measure.”’ 


Here was another proof of the truth of 
the character which he had given of Lord 
Durham’s report, which was still working 
out the greatest mischief in Canada. Let 
him ask, if any man could doubt that that 
minority of disloyal subjects to which Sir 
George Arthur alluded would return their 
representatives to a united legislature, or 
that those representatives would make 
common cause with the French Canadians, 
who were hostile to the connexion with 
the mother country? Could it be doubted 
that those representatives would unite with 
the representatives of the French race, 
and that they would ever be found ready 
to urge forward the most democratic 
measures? In following out this particu- 
lar line of argument, let him ask if there 
were not ample grounds for the dissatis- 
faction of that minority according to their 
particular views of the case? What were 
the grounds alleged for the rebellion which 
had so recently taken place in Canada? 
They were the following, and he would 
appeal to the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
for the correctness of his statement. The 
first complaint was the want of what they 
termed a responsible government. In the 
second place, they complained of the con- 
stitution of the Legislative Council, and 
demanded that it should be made elective. 
In the third place, they required that the 
total revenues of the colony should be 
placed under the control of the Legislature 
of the province. Now, was the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, pre- 
pared to grant those demands? No; the 
noble Lord, in a recent despatch, had re- 
fused every one of them. He had refused 
what was called a responsible government, 
or to place the whole revenues under the 
control of the Assembly, and by the pre- 
sent bill the noble Lord had refused to 
make the Legislative Council elective. No 
less assum than 75,0007. per annum was 
put by this bill out of the control of the 
local legislature altogether. He gave the 
noble Lord great credit for withholding 
all these concessions. But would not the 
refusal produce its results in Canada; and 
would not the three old grounds of dis- 
content be revived? He would not spe- 
culate on the dissatisfaction which existed 
in these colonies, but he would take the 
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House of Assembly to be reconstituted in 
this present year, and he would ask the 
noble Lord, whether there was any man 
alive who could be certain that the first 
House of Assembly convened under this 
bill would contain a majority in favour of 
British connexion. He believed it to be 
impossible for any man to take it on him- 
self to speak with certainty upon this sub- 
ject. Sir G, Arthur said, in a despatch 
dated the 15th of October, 1839, that 


“The Republican party had become much 
revived of late, and that the loyal party were 
so jealous of any measure that would give an 
ascendancy to their opponents, that it was im- 
possible to act with too great caution, The 
country needed peace; and it was of great 
importance that a body of loyal emigrants 
should go over to Canada from this country, 
that so possession might be secured before im- 
portant legislation began.”’ 


There was one other authority with which 
he begged to fortify this position, and he 
entertained a deliberate opinion that he 
could refer to none that was entitled to 
greater weight in that House—he alluded 
to the authority of Sir Francis Head. 
Great as were the public services of Lord 
Seaton, he (Mr. Pakington) believed that 
the people of this country were mainly in- 
debted to the great moral struggles of Sir 
Francis Head for the fact, that Canada 
was at this moment an integral portion of 
the British dominions. Sir Francis Head 
had all along expressed the strongest op- 
position to the project of uniting the two 
provinces —a_ project which he said he 
felt convinced would be attended with 
the most dangerous consequences. He 
would now call the attention of the House 
to two extracts from despatches lately 
transmitted by Mr. Poulett Thomson. In 
the despatch with which the right hon. 
Gentleman sent over the Clergy Reserves’ 
Act to this country, he said, that 


** To leave this question of the union of the 
provinces undetermined would be to add to 
the sources of discord already existing, a new 
element of strife ; for among the various evils 
existing in Lower Canada there was one now 
wanting—namely, religious dissension.” 


Again, in a very recent despatch, in 
which he sent over the ordinance respect- 
ing the seminary of St. Sulpice, he said— 


** Hitherto the province has been free from 
religious dissensions, but I have observed with 
regret during the late discussions :a spirit of 
intolerance which cannot fail, if continued, to 
have the worst effects,” 
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Let him ask whether it were meant to 
add to the division of parties existing in 
Canada, a frightful source of religious dis- 
cord? The great majority of the popula- 
tion of Lower Canada had been hitherto 
Catholic, while that of Upper Canada was 
Protestant. By the union of the two 
provinces, they would produce as nearly 
as possible, an equipoise, and thus intro- 
duce a certain source of animosity—of 
that bitter religious discord which, looking 
to the great wealth of the Catholic Church 
in Lower Canada, and to the comparative 
poverty of the Protestant Church in Upper 
Canada, as well as to the increase in the 
wealth of the Catholic Church in the lower 
province, arising from the recent ordinan- 
ces connected with St. Sulpice, would 
probably lead to the utter destruction, and 
would at all events be productive of the 
utmost injury to the Protestant church in 
Canada. This was another grave consider- 
ation against the union of the two pro- 
vinces. In confirmation of this view he 
would read the protest against the proposed 
measures which had been entered on the 
journals of the Legislative Council by the 
Bishop of Toronto. It was as follows :— 


“ Because the union places the Protestant 
population of both the Canadas under a Le. 
gislature virtually Roman Catholic, and with 
an injurious, unjust, and unconstitutional dis- 
tinction—viz., that while the rights and tempo- 
ralities of the Church of Rome are secured by 
law against all attempts from local authority, 
those of the Church of England/are continually 
liable to be interfered with by the united Le- 
gislature.” 


This was the testimony of an individual 
of the highest character, and of long ex- 
perience in that country, and no one was 
more competent to form an accurate opi- 
nion. He could not dismiss this subject 
without adverting to some of the arguments 
which had been adduced by the supporters 
of the measure. One of the noble Lord’s 
arguments was, the necessity of watching 
over the interests of the loyal British 
population of the lower province. No one 
was more alive to this consideration than 
he (Mr. Pakington) was ; but still he con- 
tended that the interests of these individuals 
were identified with those of the province 
generally, and that whatever remedy Par- 
liament might think proper to provide, 
the loyal inhabitants of the lower province 
would readily concur in. Another argu- 
ment was, the alleged necessity of restoring 
the representative system. No one was 
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more anxious for this than he was. But, 
as its restoration at the present moment 
would be exceedingly dangerous, he held 
it to be their bounden duty to withhold it. 
Another most important point was the 
mode in which the Government distributed 
its patronage. Who was unacquainted 
with the gallantry of Captain Drew, ex- 
hibited at a most critical period? Yet he 
had been treated with utter neglect by the 
Government. As to the appointment of 
Mr. Robert Baldwin to the office of Soli- 
citor-General, he would say nothing against 
that individual; but every one knew the 
position which he had occupied at the 
breaking out of the rebellion in Upper 
Canada. As he was opposed to the im- 
mediate restoration of the representative 
system, he might be told, that since he 
objected to this, he ought to point out 
some other course. Now, he did not hesi- 
tate to state, that, in his opinion, the far 
better course would be to annex Montreal 
to the upper province, and to govern Ca- 
nada according to the constitution of 1774 
by the Governor and Council, not perma- 
nently, but until the English language 
shall have been learned, English laws 
adopted, and the population so far modi- 


fied as to be prepared for a participation 
in the privileges of the British constitution. 
Many of those who were most conversant 
with the affairs of Canada were disposed 
to think it the best mode of meeting the 


case. He now came to that argument in 
favour of the union which had been more 
dwelt on than any other—namely, that 
the Canadians themselves were in favour 
of this project. This had been urged dur- 
ing the brief discussion on the second 
reading of the bill, If the Canadians’ 
opinion had been so expressed, it would 
be, undoubtedly, entitled to great weight ; 
but he did not believe that such was the 
fact. The petition which had been pre- 
sented that evening by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, was signed by nearly 
40,000 inhabitants of Lower Canada, and 
was against the project of union. In fact, 
he believed that the Lower Canadians were 
entirely opposed to this union. It was im- 
possible to leave out of the calculation so 
important an element as this. But neither 
were the inhabitants of Upper Canada 
unanimously in favour of the union. He 
did not believe there was a shadow of 
a doubt that public opinion was greatly 
divided upon this subject in the upper 
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province. He would now turn to the feel- 
ings of the Legislature, because in the 
lower province no great weight could be 
attached to the opinions of the special 
council, At the time that they were con- 
sulted there was not more than one-half 
of them assembled, on account of the 
impracticable state of the country. Pass- 
ing, then, to the Legislature of Upper 
Canada, the House of Assembly had now 
sat for upwards of four sessions : during 
every one of these sessions they had turned 
their attention to the subject of au union. 
In 1837 the Legislative Council and the 
House of Assembly concurred in a general 
address against this project. The gover- 
hor’s answer was :— 

* Tfer Majesty’s Government does not con- 
sider the union of the two provinces a fit 


matter to be recommended to the consider- 
ation of Parliament.” 


In 1838 the Legislative Council of Upper 
Canada again drew up a very able report 
deprecating the union; and the House of 
Assembly, also, he believed, drew up a 
similar report. In 1839 the subject was 
again taken into consideration by the 
House of Assembly, who agreed to the 
project under certain conditions. In 1840 
they again consented to the union, and, 
the conditions having been rejected by her 
Majesty’s Government, they passed an 
address by a considerable majority, in 
which were laid down as the conditions 
the very same terms to which the Govern- 
ment had before refused to accede. The 
first condition was, that the seat of go- 
vernment should be in the upper province. 
He must say, that the course which had 
been adopted by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in reference to this matter was neither 
ingenuous, wise, nor politic. They knew 
the importance which the House of As- 
sembly in Upper Canada attached to this 
point, yet they cautiously avoided any 
mention of their intentions. He did think 
that he had a right to ask the noble Lord 
to state what was really the int ation of 
her Majesty’s Government. Mr, P. Thom- 
son had held out that the seat of Govern- 
ment might be one year in one province, 
and the next year in another. This was 
a system which it would be utterly impos- 
sible to carry into effect. Justice Robin- 
son had said :— 


** To remove the seat of government wholly 
from Upper Canada would not only be con- 
trary to the declared sense of the legislature 
of that colony, but it would be laying the 
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foundation of certain discontent, and that to a 
degree that could hardly be exaggerated.” 


If they insisted upon fixing the seat of 
government at Montreal, they would be 
withholding from Upper Canada the lead- 
ing condition from which its inhabitants 
had never departed. It was his opinion 
that grave doubts might be entertained 
whether Mr. Poulett Thomson had not 
availed himself of the means which his 
position as Governor-general gave him to 
obtain a forced consent to this proposed 
union from the legislature of Upper 
Canada. He thought that he was perfectly 
justified in saying that we could not 
consider the indication given by the legis- 
lature of that province as a proof of its 
voluntary assent to such a measure. In 
proof of that position, he would not refer 
to the pamphlet of Sir F. Head, on which 
he had already expressed an opinion, but 
to the speech which had been delivered 
last year by an able and distinguished 
public officer of Upper Canada, Mr. 
Hagerman, on this subject. Speaking of 
the union of the two provinces, Mr. 
Hagerman then Attorney-general, said :— 


“So strongly do I feel the fatal conse- 
quences of this measure, that were I permitted 
to approach my gracious Sovereign, I would 
on my bended knees implore her Majesty to 
withhold her assent from it.” 


And yet, after that speech it now ap- 
peared that Mr. Hagerman felt it incum- 
bent upon him to give his assistance by 
his vote to carry that union into effect. 
Mr, Sullivan had also made a speech last 
year against this union of the two legis- 
latures ; but this year he had discovered 
reasons which induced him to support it. 
What construction could he put upon facts 
like these, except that Mr. P. Thomson, 
as Governor-general, had used very 
strong measures to overcome the resist- 
ance which these gentlemen had intend- 
ed to offer to this proposed union? He 
would merely remind the House, that 
Chief Justice Robinson in his pamphlet, 
the Bishop of Toronto in his protest, and 
M;. Hagerman as a member of the colo- 
nial legislature, had all recorded their 
strong objections to this measure. He 
had now announced the grounds on which 
he objected to the measure proposed by 
her Majesty’s Government, and in conse- 
gene of which he felt it to be matter of 

uty to meet this motion with his most 
decided opposition, He had endeavoured 
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to show that the geographical extent of 
Canada was so great, that it could nei- 
ther be useful nor beneficial to govern the 
two provinces which composed it by a 
legislative union; he had endeavoured to 
show that the discordant materials which 
must meet in an united House of Assem- 
bly were so numerous, and so various, as 
to afford no reasonable expectation that 
the new Legislature could act harmo- 
niously together; he had endeavoured to 
show that the religious effect of the union 
must create a fertile source of discord and 
animosity, and must ultimately be pro- 
ductive of great injury to the Protestant 
church in that country. He had endea- 
voured also to show that there was no 
adequate necessity for incurring the risk 
of so dangerous an experiment. Under 
these feelings, if he stood alone, he 
should persist in his amendment, sup- 
ported by a feeling of public duty honestly 
discharged, and by the satisfaction which 
he should ever derive from having re- 
corded his opinion of dissent against a 
measure which he looked upon as the 
inevitable forerunner of discord and dis- 
memberment. If on this subject he was 
in error, he had the consolation of know- 
ing that he was in error with such great 
men as Pitt and Burke, and with some of 
the most competent and enlightened au. 
thorities that had ever been intrusted with 
the administration of Canada. He there- 
fore called upon the House to pause be- 
fore it gave its assent to a measure which 
he could not designate in any other lan- 
guage than that which he had already 
quoted from Burke,—namely, as a rash 
and dangerous attempt to methodize anar- 
chy. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving as an amendment, that the House 
resolve itself into a committee on this bill 
on this day six months. 

Mr. Gladstone concurring as he did in 
many points of the able speech which his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Droitwich 
had just delivered, and thinking, notwith- 
standing the opposition of those Gentle- 
men who were so clamorous for the divi- 
sion, that this subject had not met with 
all the attention which it deserved, and 
that the country was indebted to his hon. 
Friend for having done all in his power to 
obtain for it additional attention, and not 
being prepared to coneur in his hon. 
Friend’s motion, but, on the other hand, 
feeling himself bound to support the 
motion proposed by her Majesty’s Go. 
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vernment, felt himself called upon to ex- 
plain the reasons by which he was actuated 
in following the line which he had thus 
chalked out. If hon. Members were con- 
sidering in private what measure would 
be most expedient for the settlement of 
the government of the Canadas, it might 
be susceptible of doubt whether the union 
of the two provinces was in the abstract 
the best measure that could be adopted. 
That question, however, was not then 
before the House. The question before 
it was a proposition for the union of the 
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two provinces; and it came before the | 
House backed by great authority both on | 


this and on the other side of the water. It 
came before the House backed on the 
other side of the water by the concurrence, 
not only of the Special Council of Lower 
Canada—a body to which he was inclined 
to ascribe more weight than his hon. 


Friend seemed inclined to Jive it—but | 
also of the Legislative Council of Upper | 
Canada and of the House of Assembly of | 


that province. On the other hand, he had 
read the pamphlet which Sir F. Head had 
addressed to the House of Lords on this 
subject; and he agreed with his hon. 
Friend in thinking that the zeal, faithful- 


ness, and ability, with which he had ad- 


ministered, the government of Upper 
Canada, under circumstances of great 
difficulty, entitled his opinions to be 
heard with respect, and not to be received 
as they had been by a few individuals in 
that House—he did not allude to the 
noble Lord opposite, or any of his imme- 
diate supporters — with contemptuous 
cheers, The opinion of Sir F. Head was, 
that the assent of the inhabitants of 
Upper Canada had been gained to this 
measure by the inducements which had 
been held out to them by her Majesty’s 
Government, and more particularly by the 
influence exercised by Mr. P. Thomson 
as Governor-general. He had himself no 
doubt that Mr. P. Thomson had exercised 


that influence, which Sir F. Head was | 


accused of having exercised over the 
elections of 1836, to gain the support of 
the inhabitants to this union. He differed, 
however, on one point from his hon. 
Friend. 
Upper Canada, he could not find any 
proof that the assent of the council had 
been gained by the influence of Govern- 
ment. In looking, too, at the votes of 
the House of Assembly last year, he 
found that his hon, Friend had not been 
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quite accurate in the description which he 
had given of them. He saw that in one 
of its resolutions the House of Assembly 
had declared last year that it could not 
accede to the union of the two provinces, 
except on certain terms, which it con- 
sidered to be indispensable. It then 
stated what those terms were, and it now 
turned out that they were the very terms 
now conceded by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He must, therefore, think that this 
measure came to the House of Com- 
mons recommended by the vote of the 
Special Council in Upper Canada, and 
by the sanction and assent of the 
constitutional representatives of the peo- 
ple in Upper Canada, He had said 
before, that viewing this measure as an 
abstract measure, and speaking on it with 
hesitation and diffidence, and trembling 
whilst he touched the great interests in- 
volved in it, and using such lights as were 
in his power, he did not look upon it as 
the best measure that might have been 
produced. He thought that they could 
not anticipate from the Legislature which 
they were now providing for the united 
provinces, any long period of harmonious 
action in legislation. He was inclined to 
ascribe a great portion of the difficulties, 
but certainly not all the difficulties, which 
encumbered this part of the question, to 
the report of Lord Durham, and that not 
to the report of Lord Durham on the whole 
state of Canada, but on one specific point, 
which he would briefly mention. He con- 
cluded that it was easy to anticipate that 
when the united Legislature assembled, 
“ responsible government” would be the 
war-cry, in which the French Canadians, 
and the British Republicans in the upper 
province would cordially unite. That 
lesson had been read to the people of the 
Canadas, by the report of Lord Durham. 
Lord Durham had passed censure very 
liberally upon the acts of all his predes 
| cessors in the government of Canada. He 
wished that posterity might not see cause 
| to pass a kindred censure on the admini- 
stration of Lord Durham; and he said this 
frankly in the absence of Lord Durham, 
because he knew that the noble Lord would 











On examining the records of | be ably represented in that House by his 


‘hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard. 
| Now, what was it that Lord Durham had 
| said on ‘‘ responsible government?” He 
had treated it as a claim, the equity of 
which it was impossible to doubt. He had 
blamed the French representatives of Lower 
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Canada for having directed their attention 
to objects comparatively uni:nportant, and 
had bestowed unqualified praise on the 
acuteness of the Liberal party in Upper 
Canada, because they had always main- 
tained the necessity of having a responsible 
Government. Ton. Members must be 
aware that it was quite possible for him 
to quote largely from Lord Durham’s re- 
port on this subject. In page 29 of that 
document, Lord Durham spoke of the 
control over the revenue, and of the at- 
tempts of the colonists to obtain a voice in 
the choice of those who were to super- 
intend the destination of it. This was his 
language :— 


“ The powers for which the Assembly con- 
tended appear in both instances to be such as 
it was perfectly justified in demanding. It is 
difficult to conceive what could have been 
their theory of government, who imagined 
that in any colony of England, a body in- 
vested with the name and character of a re- 
presentative Assembly, could be deprived of 
any of those powers which, in the opinion of 
Englishmen, are inherent in a popular legis- 
Jature.” 


And again Lord Durham said— 


** The wisdom of adopting the true principle 
of representative government, and facilitating 
the management of public affairs, by intrust- 
ing it to the persons who have the confidence 
of the representative body, has never been re- 
cognized in the government of the North Ame- 
rican colonies.”” 


Lord Durham also said— 


“The Reformers of Upper Canada paid 
little attention to the composition of the Le- 
gislative Council, and directed their exertions 
to obtaining such an alteration of the Execu- 
tive Council as might have been obtained with- 
out any derangement of the constitutional 
balance of power; but they well knew, that 
if once they obtained possession of the Execu- 
tive Council, and the higher offices of the pro- 
vince, the Legislative Council would soon be 
unable to offer any effectual resistance to their 
meditated reforms.” 


He would now proceed to quote the 
authority of Lord Durham on another 
point—namely, on the importance of the 


question of the union of the two provinces 


to the. securing a good and responsible 
government. In page 111, after recom- 
mending the union of the provinces, Lord 
Durham used this language :— 


“ But while I convince myself that such 
desirable ends would be secured by the legis- 
lative union of the two provinces, I am in- 
clined to go further, and inquire whether all 
these objects would not more surely be attained 
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by extending this legislative union over all 
the British provinces in North America; and 
whether the advantages which I anticipate for 
two of them might not, and should not, in 
justice, be extended over all. Such an union 
would at once decisively settle the question 
of races; it would enable all the provinces 
to cosoperate for all common purposes ; and, 
above all, it would form a great and power- 
ful people, possessing the means of securing 
good and responsible government for itself.” 


Now, ina British House of Commons, 
where we were familiarized to the name 
and practice of reponsible government, it 
might appear a strange thing for him to 
choose responsible government as a matter 
which he designated objectionable. In 
treating of responsible government as a 
matter unsuited to the condition of a 
colony, he was not advocating any doc- 
trine peculiar to himself. Responsible 
government meant nothing more than an 
independent legislature. He was willing 
to be bound by the terms which the 
noble Lord had used in one of his recent 
despatches to the Governor of Canada; 
and in alluding to that despatch, he could 
not refrain from expressing his opinion, 
that the noble Lord had handled the 
subject of it with admirable good sense 
and clearness. The noble Lord had used 
this language — 

“The power for which a Minister is re- 
sponsible in England, is not his own power, 
but the power of the Crown, of which he is 
for the time the organ, It is obvious that 
the executive councillor of a colony is in a 
situation totally different. The governor under 
whom he serves, receives his orders from the 
Crown of England. But can the Colonial 
Council be the advisers of the Crown of Eng- 
land? Evidentiy not, for the Crown has other 
advisers for the same functions, and with su- 
perior authority.” 

He admitted that the privilege which 
Parliament possessed in limiting the choice 
of ministers by the Crown was the security 
of every liberty which the people enjoyed. 
But if the Colonial Assembly possessed 
the same privilege, why was this called 
the Imperial Legislature ? He recollected 
well a speech made bya right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, some years ago, on the 
motion for a repeal of the Union with 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that to talk of a permanent union between 
two countries each possessing an indepen- 
dent Legislature, was one of the most vi- 
sionary ideas that ever entered the mind of 
man, and yet this self-same visionary idea 
was what the report of Lord Durham had 
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recommended as the best means ofpe r- 
petuating the union between Great Britain 
and her colonies. What would be, and 
what had been, the effect of this recom- 
mendation? Before the mission of Lord 
Durham, “ responsible Government” was 
the cry of the party in the Canadas hostile 
to British institutions. It was considered 
a mark of disaffection to British supre- 
macy, and the British Government had 
always treated it as such. But Lord Dur- 
ham now said, that this cry was not only 
compatible with British connexion, but 
that it was the best means of perpetuating 
it, and, therefore, under the cover of seek- 
ing the best means of perpetuating British 
connexion, he had no doubt that the dis- 
affected inhabitants of Canada would at- 
tempt, and ultimately effect, their schemes 
for severing that connexion altogether. 
Anticipating that we. must not look for 
breathing time after this united Legisla- 
ture was once constituted, and that we 
should be involved in angry feuds with the 
colony on the absorbing question of re- 
sponsible Government, he was not over 
sanguine in anticipating advantage from 
the measure then before the House. But, 
he was bound to say, that he believed, 


that her Majesty’s Government had been 
actuated by honest and patriotic motives 
in proposing it, and he knew of no other | 
plan which was not more open to objections 


even than the present. In his mind, it 
required far other grounds than those now 
stated to justify their interfering in the 
war of parties on colonial subjects. He 
would never consent to our taking such a 
course except on grounds of imperious 
duty. The only instance in which that 
course had been taken (and he now alluded 
to Jamaica, but without any intention of 
alluding to the success of the interfer- 
ence), was one in which, rightly or 
wrongly, it was believed by hon. Gentle- 
men on his side of the House, that con- 
stitutional principle left them no option. 
But except such cases, he thought it most 
important, that in all our colonies, and 
especially in those of British North Ame- 
rica, the House should present a united 
front, and when the difference between 
abstract plans was not very great, he 
thought large sacrifices should be made 
to preserve that united action. He was, 
therefore, fully prepared to vote for the 
project of the noble Lord, and though he 
thought, that in certain details it might 
be found susceptible of improvement in 
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the Committee, yet, even if it remained 
unaltered, he could not say, that he 
thought it ought to be rejected by the 
House. appeared to him, that the 
problem of the relations between the 
North American provinces and this coun- 
try was altogether one of the most diffi- 
cult and delicate ever submitted to any 
Legislature, because the question they 
would have to determine in a thousand 
various forms, and which would continu- 
ally recur upon them, was this—in what 
manner, and how long, shall we maintain 
a connexion between societies which, 
though still politically one, yet are not 
socially one, but of which the original 
elements differ in many most important 
particulars? No one could look at the 
colonial laws respecting succession and 
distribution of property, the habits and 
employments of the colonists, their feel- 
ings with regard to aristocracy, and the 
principles entcrtained respecting national 
religion throughout our North American 
provinces, and fail to see, that there are 
great differences, original and inherent, 
in the elements out of which society is 
composed, which must render exceedingly 
difficult the regulation and the mainte- 
nance of the union between a country es- 
sentially aristccratic in its feelings and 
principles, as le believed England to be, 
and countries in which some of the ele- 
ments of society certainly seem to tend 
towards democracy as their final consum- 
mation and development. It seemed to 
him, that the maintenance of our con- 
nexion with the colonies was to be re- 
garded rather as a imatter of duty than 
one of advantage. He could understand 
much better the doctrine, that there was 
a duty incumbent on Great Britain with 
respect to the colonies, than the doctrine 
of those who said, that upon the mere 
balance of advantages, or as a case of 
political necessity, we should maintain the 
connexion. He thought, that so long as 
we retained the colonies as receptacles for 
our surplus population, we remained un- 
der strict obligation to provide for those 
who left our shores at least what sem- 
blance we could of British institutions, 
and a home as nearly as might be like that 
which emigrants had left, and to which 
they continued to retain a fond attach- 
ment. Upon this ground he should al- 
ways be glad to see Parliament inclined 
to make large sacrifices for the purpose of 
maintaining the colonies as long as the 
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union with the mother country was ap- 

roved of by the people of these colonies, 
But he conceived, that nothing could be 
more ridiculous, nothing could be more mis- 
taken, than to suppose, that Great Britain 
had anything to gain by maintaining that 
union in opposition to the deliberate and 
permanent conviction of the people of the 
colonies themselves, ‘Therzfore he thought, 
that it should be a cardinal principle of 
our policy to regard the union between 
Great Britain and Canada, and her other 
American colonies, as dependent on the 
free will of both parties. He also thought 
it of great importance, that it should be- 
come thoroughly known and understood 
by the loyal people of those colonies, that 
we look to them as our fellow-labourers in 
the work of maintaining the present con- 
nexion, that they must not leave Parlia- 
ment in the position of a mere imperial 
authority, imposing by force the yoke of 
British connexion on a reluctant popula- 
tion, but that they must be active and 
cordial co-operators, understanding that it 
is their part to contribute at least as much 
to the perpetuation of the union as Parlia- 
ment could on its part. So long as the co- 
lonists testified their earnest desire to con- 
tinue the connexion so gloriously evinced 


by the people of Upper Canada and other 
provinces, on the recent painful occasion of 
the rebellion, Parliament ought to grudge 
no efforts and no sacrifices for the purpose 
of maintaining the present relations ; but 
that was the only essential condition on 


which the interference of Parliament 
should rest. He thought the chief prac- 
tical difficulty which the executive Go- 
vernment would have to encounter, would 
be to determine between the real and 
permanent convictions of the people, and 
especially the well-informed part of the 
people, and those temporary clamours of 
a few, temporary delusions even of the 
many, of which the history of the colonies 
had not been without example, and the 
recurrence of which was, of course, a 
danger to be anticipated more or less in 
every society where there were popular in- 
stitutions with a very extended franchise. 
It would also be a great problem of states- 
manship at a future period, when those 
growing societies should have attained to 
such a degree of maturity as to be truly 
fit for self-government, to fix upon the 
period when the connexion with the parent 
state should be severed. But Parliament 
should make it distinctly known that they 
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would not consent to interpret the clamour 
of a minority into the expression of the 
permanent conviction of the well-affected 
part of the population, and they ought to 
tell the loyal and well-affected people, 
that they should be our co-operators in 
the work of maintaining the union, and 
that on them we should rely as much as 
upon ourselves. He hoped he had now 
sufficiently explained the grounds on 
which he should give his vote in favour of 
the plan brought forward by her Majesty's 
Government. If there were any other 
project by which the difficulties that pre- 
sented themselves to his mind could be 
evaded, then it might be his duty to resist 
the bill, but as there was no such plan, 
no other course was left to him. He was 
the more coufirmed in it when he saw that 
such a person as Chief Justice Robinson, 
a man of long experience, of resolute cha- 
racter, and opposed in politics to the pre- 
sent Ministry, could offer in its stead no- 
thing but a long series of alternatives, out 
of which he was unable to choose any one 
as best. Combining other testimonies 
with this, the only result he could obtain 
was, that the case was one which did not 
admit of easy and conclusive solution, 
that a choice of difficulties was the only 
prospect open to Parliament, Preserving 
a temperate and conciliatory policy, with 
united action in Parliament, establishing 
in particular, a liberal system of govern- 
ment, making non-interference the rule, 
and interference the exception, we should 
maintain at the same time, with a firm 
hand, the supremacy of the British Legis- 
lature, and its right to assert that supre- 
macy, as well as to determine the cases 
in which it should be asserted, recognising 
therefore the necessity of having an execu- 
tive unity throughout all portions of the 
empire, and consequently repudiating as 
one of the shallowest of all possible delu- 
sions the doctrine of responsible govern- 
ment as connected with the perpetuation 
of the union. 

Mr, C. Buller had some objections to 
the details of this bill, but as the hon. 
Member for Droitwich had brought for- 
ward the general question by opposing the 
principle of the bill, he might be permitted 
to say that to that principle he gave his 
most cordial support, and he believed that 
the bill generally was framed in so wise 
and judicious a manner as to secure to 
Canada the advantages of good govern- 
ment, with all the prospects of advantage 
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which might result from a union. He was 
glad when a great question, pregnant with 
the most important consequences to Eng- 
land, was brought before the House, that 
he could congratulate the House on the 
evidence of the honest determination of 
all parties to consider the question without 
reference to party interests, which was 
furnished by the speech of his hon, Friend 
who had just sat down, To be sure he 
must qualify the praise, as in duty bound, 
with regard to the compliments which the 
hon. Gentleman paid to Lord Durham, 
and those who acted with him. Hz< must 
say that the hon. Gentleman had ctlowed 
a little too much party phraseology and 
perhaps personal party feeling to interfere 
with the judgment which he pronounced 
on the report of Lord Durham. He did 
not wish to enter into the controversy on 
the great and difficult question of respon- 
sible government there —that controversy 
was not to be settled there. The argu- 
ments of Lord Durham had been stated at 
great length, and he thought his hon. 
Friend would agree with him, that they 
showed no want of care or of consistency, 
and that there was no want of earnestness 
in impressing them. The question could 
not be fully discussed in that House, but 


Government 


he would say he wished his hon. Friend 
had paid a little more attention to things, 


and less to words. If he did so he would 
find that after all there was no very great 
practical difference between the supporters 
of that doctrine and those by whom it was 
denounced in unequivocal language. He 
believed that in his views he coincided 
with his noble friend Lord Durham. He 
was perfectly free, for his own part to say, 
that so far as practical results were con- 
cerned, he agreed as cordially in the de- 
spatch of the noble Lord, the present 
Secretary for the Colonies, as his hon, 
Friend opposite could possibly do. The 
Reformers of Upper Canada, who had been 
so much misrepresented—the Reformers 
of Nova Scotia—the popular party gene- 
rally—the vast majority of the intelligent 
inhabitants of all the Colonies, had 
practically supported the doctrine of 
representative government long before 
Lord Durham approved of it; but when 
it was announced by him he never 
supposed that it could be affected 
by a change in positive law, Lord 
Durham merely announced the principle 
of responsible government, as that one on 
which the government of every country 
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having representative institutions must be 
conducted. Word it in what way they 
might, either boldly and intelligibly like 
Lord Durham, say that if you hope to have 
representative government work harmo- 
niously, you must carry on the executive 
by those persons who have the confidence 
of the majority of the representatives, or 
involve the meaning in the unintelligible 
vagueness which he must charge against 
his hon. Friend, in talking of maintaining 
unity between the imperial and colonial 
governments, and at the same time pre- 
serving harmony between them ; in either 
case they would come to the plain common 
sense truth, that if they wished to govern 
any colony peaceably, they must govern 
it on principles and by men approved of by 
the people of the colony, and that other- 
wise the colony would be a scene of inter- 
minable confusion and anarchy, such as 
had followed every attempt to work repre- 
sentation without a responsible executive. 
Was he complaining, or did Lord Dur- 
ham, in his report, complain of a system 
which had worked well? Did their pre- 
sumption go so far as to find fault with 
institutions which produced perfect satis- 
faction, or to suggest improvements in 
colonial government, to bring it into ac- 
cordance with any theory of government? 
On the contrary, Lord Durham said, that 
he did not find one government which 
worked well. He found in every one the 
hazard of collision between the executive 
and the representative, and he preferred to 
remove the evil by the same principle 
which common sense had led to the adop- 
tion of in England. He (Mr. Buller) had 
always said, that the union of the Canadas 
carried responsible government with it as 
a necessary consequence. It seemed to 
him to be indispensable, that if they col- 
lected the representatives of eleven hun- 
dred thousand people in an assembly, 
that they must necessarily exercise an in- 
fluence over the executive government. It 
would be found necessary to bring the 
executive into harmony with the wishes of 
the people. In fact, responsible government, 
call it by what name they chose, was the 
necessary consequence of giving repre- 
sentative institutions to a large number of 
people. He need hardly advert to the 
denunciations which the hon. Member for 
Droitwich uttered against the report. Lit- 
tle argument, no proof, and great strength 
of language were the weapons which the 
hon. Gentleman employed. The hon. 
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Gentleman had complained of interrup- 
tion from him, The only interruption was 
laughing when the hon. Gentleman deli- 
vered his opinions. He certainly thought, 
that when the hon. Gentleman came to de- 
nounce the arguments of a person occu- 
pying the position of Lord Durham, it 
would have been more in accordance with 
the modesty with which which he prefaced 
his observations—if in support of so much 
strong assertion he had attempted to offer 
something in the way of proof. His noble 
Friend’s report was condemned by the 
assertion that it had not met with the 
approval of the hon. Member for Droit- 
wich; but his noble Friend might console 
himself that it had met with the approval 
of sensible men of both parties, and of 
the majority of the colonists, even with- 
out the seal of the hon. Member for Droit- 
wich. The hon. Member thought, that 
danger would result from the plan pro- 
posed by the bill. He should have very 
little respect for the sense of a Minister, 
who should propound a plan for the settle- 
ment of the North American colonies, and 
venture to say, that there could be no 
danger in its adoption. With the present 
discord between the two races, the power 


opposed to the Government on the fron- 
tiers, it was perfectly absurd to suppose 
that any change could be made without 


danger. But when a person came for- 
ward to oppose a plan like this—a plan 
sanctioned by almost every one who had 
practically considered the subject, with 
the brilliant exception of Sir Francis 
Head—a plan which was at the same time 
approved of by the Legislature of Upper 
Canada, by her Majesty's Government, 
and by the heads of the Opposition, he 
thought it incumbent on Gentlemen so 
opposing, to propose some plan free from 
danger. But the hon. Member for Droit- 
wich had no plan but to keep up the pre- 
sent suspension of the constitution, ‘alk 
of the suspension of a popular government 
as compatibie with a British population in 
Lower Canada! Immediately after the 
insurrection, and just when the British 
Government had protected them from the 
tyranny of the French race, the British 
population of Lower Canada hailed with 
gladness any measure, however arbitrary, 
that relieved them. But was it to be sup- 
posed, that that population would be con- 
tented to be governed by an arbitrary form 
of government? Would that population 
consent to have laws made for them, to 
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have taxes raised, and their money spent, 
without their having a voice in the choice 
of representatives? Whoever supposed 
so, knew very little of the character of 
that population. He had some experience 
of their character, and he must say, with 
the utmost respect for them as a British 
people, that a more high spirited, and in 
consequence a more turbulent British born 
people he never knew in his life. He 
should have very little respect for persons 
of the English race who, under a bad con- 
stitution, exhibited no discontent. Talk 
of such a people submitting to arbitrary 
government without discontent ! Did those 
who held such notions know anything of 
the character of the population in the eas- 
tern townships of Lower Canada, or of 
what race they were sprung? He had 
seen a curious letter, showing the propor- 
tions in a population of 800 men, who 
volunteered from a frontier town. Two hun- 
dred were Americans who had crossed the 
frontier; two hundred were native Cana- 
dians, but of American origin; and all 
had relations in America. The greater 
part of the remainder had recently come 
from the mother country, 150 being 
Irish. Was it to be supposed, that 
such people would long consent to be ruled 
by a Government in which they had no 
representation? He did not blame the 
present constitution of the Special Coun- 
cil. It was the lamentable consequence of 
the suspension of constitutional govern- 
ment. One practical evil of the Special 
Council was, that all power was necessarily 
placed in the hands of a few inhabitants 
of Montreal, and of other towns, and there 
was no representation of the country po- 
pulation. Did they suppose that the 
inhabitants of the eastern townships would 
submit long to such an arrangement? 
There was one thing which would have a 
peculiar influence in preventing it., He 
meant the interference of the present Go- 
vernment with local affairs. There was 
not a road or a bridge in the eastern 
townships for which they had not to go to 
the Special Council. The vast inconve- 
nience of that alone would be sufficient to 
make the present system unendurable. 
Let it be recollected, that events might be 
near which would render it of the utmost 
importance that England could rely on 
that population. She would receive no co- 
operation while the colony was governed 
by arbitrary force. But it was needless to 
argue against the continuance of arbitrary 
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goverment, since all parties agreed that it 
could not be maintained. It was certainly 
possible that in the united Legislature, the 
opponents of British connection might be 
ina majority. But if the opponents of 
British connection obtained a majority, 
upon what ground, with a majority of the 
representatives of the two Canadas op- 
posed to British connection, could that 
connection be kept up? The hon, Gen- 
tleman had said, that he did not attach 
the slightest importance to the opinions of 
Lord Durham, and the only proof that he 
afforded that these opinions should not be 
respected was, that they did not agree 
with the opinions of the hon. Gentleman 
himself, nor with those of Sir Francis 
Head. But then, when the hon. Gentle- 
man discovered a matter in which Lord 
Durham’s opinion coincided with his own, 
he said that it was a point to which, on 
that account, they should pay the greatest 
attention. It had been said, that the 
French would never be reconciled to the 
British connection. He agreed so far in 
the opinion as this, that recent events had | 
made such an impression on the present | 
generation, that they could not calculate 
upon a cordial co-operation from them. 
He thought that so Jong as the French 
were in a majority in Lower Canada—so | 
long as they indulged in the mischievous | 
notion of a French nationality—so long | 
they might calculate on an opposition from | 
them to the Government. But then he 
appealed to those who had a knowledge of 
the French under an arbitrary form of | 
government—he meant the French accus- | 
tomed to the old form of French despotism | 
—he appealed to those who knew the | 
character of the Canadians, whether it was | 
not correct to say, that as there were no | 
people more inclined to make a bad use | 
of success, so there were no people that 
would succumb more quietly, when a ma- 
jority declared against them? When they 
once showed to the Canadians a British 
majority, who spoke the English language 
in the united Assembly, they would find 
that, from that moment, the French would 
abandon all hopes of nationality, and the 
instant they abandoned it, he believed 
that the only fear would be, that they 
might become the too pliant instruments 
of Government, rather than be prepared to 
oppose it. This bill provided for the wel- | 
fare and security of a majority of the | 
British race. But then the hon. Gentle- | 
man apprehended that the French would ' 
VOL. LIV, § {28} 
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unite with the British against the su- 
premacy of this country. He had seen no 
grounds for entertaining that apprehen- 
sion. The past conduct of the British in 
Canada should be at least a defence for 
them against that imputation. But the 
simple argument was this—that every one 
who was favourable to the principle of 
responsibility in Government, must be an 
enemy to the British connexion. And in 
connexion with this assumption, he had 
heard language that ought not to have 
been used, applied to one most respectable 
gentleman. All such attacks, he affirmed, 
were the mere ebullitions of party mis- 
information on the subject. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite was the only one, 
with the exception of those connected with 
some two or three of the Toronto papers, 
who had ventured to make an attack on 
the character of Mr. Baldwin, the present 
Solicitor-general for Upper Canada. Now, 
on this point, he reverted to Sir Francis 
Head’s pamphlet, not of this year—not 
that he held that he was bound to show 
that Sir Francis Head had any one con- 
sistent idea for two years; but then, when 
he came to speak of the character of 
others, it was right to say, that when Sir 
Francis Head, or others, sought to run 
down the character of Mr. Baldwin, and 
when Sir Francis Head lifted up his hands 
and eyes (meant in his pamphlet) against 
the appointment of Mr. Baldwin as Soli- 
citor-general, then it was right to say, that 
it was only last year that Sir Francis Head 
had taken great pains to separate Mr, 
Baldwin (the son) from his father, Dr. 
Baldwin, and yet who was, he dared to 
say, a very respectable gentleman, al- 
though set down by Sir F. Head as very 
dangerous, because he had once known 
Mr. M‘Kenzie, and was therefore sup- 
posed to be a participator in his schemes ; 
but then as to Mr. Robert Baldwin, Sir 
F. Head declared that he was so moderate, 
and so unexceptionable a man, that he 
himself had put him into the Executive 
Council. Even of the whole party that 
were opposed to the family compact, it was 
universally admitted, that one of the most 
moderate and loyal was Mr. Robert Bald- 
win, and through the whole of the insur- 
rection, and the troublous times that fol- 
lowed, not an aspersion was ever cast upon 
Mr. Robert Baldwin. The only fault to be 
found with him was this— that he was too 


' sensitive, that he took alarm at the con- 


duct of those with whom he had been 
2B 
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before acting, and, instead of remaining 
to set an example to others, withdrew 
from public life; and therefore his own 
influence did not produce the excellent 
consequences that might naturally have 
been expected from it. Then there was 
another argument used by the hon. Gen- 
tleman against the union ;—it was this, 
that it was not desirable, from the relative 
proportion of Catholics and Protestants 
in the province. But he would tell them 
that let them use what arguments they 
pleased, they could not alter those num- 
bers; and whatever attachment hon. 
Gentlemen might have to their own reli- 
gion, he begged of them to let the Cana- 
dians settle this question amongst them- 
selves—let them not fling the horrid bone 
of religious contention amidst a commu- 
nity to which hitherto it was but little 
known. He entreated of the House not 
to introduce that topic amongst them—it 
was the only thing that could lead to 
disaffection, and he assured them that if 
they present this to the people of Canada 
as a religious question, they would put it 
in such a shape as would unite the people 
of Upper and Lower Canada against the 
British connection. If the union were to 


split upon that rock, it was arock, which 
the folly of persons here would place in 


its way, He did not enter into all the 
details of this question, because it was 
impossible to prognosticate what would be 
the result of those details. There was, he 
had to remark, one great argument for the 
union, it would give a majority to the 
British population, it would constitute a 
legislature influenced by British feeling — 
it would create a general and a national 
spirit, and it would inspire the people 
with a confidence in the stability of their 
own institutions, and make them exert 
themselves for the maintenance of institu- 
tions of which they would feel proud. In 
no place had he ever seen a stronger feel- 
ing of nationality than in Canada—there 
pervaded throughout the strongest feelings 
of pride in their descent or connection 
with the British nation. From Nova 
Scotia to the extremity of Upper Canada, 
that feeling had been acted upon. It was 
a feeling that they ought to cherish, and 
it was a feeling on which they might rely. 
Instead, then, of acting as if they looked 
on such persons with suspicion, and by so 
doing, exciting their discontent, they 
ought to rely upon the nationality and 
loyalty of the Canadians of which they 
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had given proof—-and not give way to sus- 
picions that he believed to be wholly 
imaginary. He had to add, that the plan 
before the House was not that which Lord 
Durham had proposed, for instead of the 
union of the two provinces, his noble 
Friend had proposed to unite the British 
provinces altogether, He was sorry to 
say, that this view was so large and so 
novel, that the government were to be 
excused for not immediately adopting it. 
What had been proposed by his noble 
Friend was the best of two alternatives— 
and then, if it were not possible to do 
that, to unite the two Canadas. This, 
however, was now the only practical mea- 
sure before the House. He believed that 
the uniting of the two provinces would be 
followed by the union of all the other pro- 
vinces.s When Lord Durham was in 
Canada, he was waited upon by delegates 
from the different colonies, who agreed 
with him on this subject; and if his 
noble Friend had been allowed to continue 
in Canada, he was sure he would have 
made great progress before now in that 
union. Thinking that the present mea- 
sure would lead to that union, he hoped 
that the House would come to the decision 
of adopting it. 

Mr. Hume said, as it was his intention 
to vote for going into commitiee, he would 
not trouble the House at Jength, He 
would state, however, that resolutions 
had emanated from every county in 
Upper Canada expressive of their appro- 
val of the union. He understood, in- 
deed, that the majority of the people had 
agreed to the union, in the belief that 
Lord Durham’s Report, which held out 
the hope that a responsible Government 
would be conceded to them, would be 
adopted. Nine-tenths of the people of 
Upper Canada supported the union on 
that principle alone. He did not well 
understand the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Newark with respect to the 
governing power and responsibility divided 
between the colonies and the mother 
country, His complaint against the bill 
was, that it did not hold out that security 
to the popular branch of the Legislature, 
which had all along been promised, They 
were about to take from the people, by 
that bill, the management of their reve- 
nues. But he hoped in committee, the 
noble Lord would see the necessity of 
making an alteration on that point. There 
would be no security unless they gave to 
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the people of both provinces a governing 
power, nor would they be able to keep 
those colonies much longer, unless they 
conciliated their good will. The colonies 
had always been a source of patronage to 
the Crowa, and the civil list proposed by 
the present bill would be the means of 
extending it. If the noble Lore oxpected 
to keep the people of Canada in a state 
of tutelage by the present bill, he assured 
him he would be disappointed. It was 
better, however, that the attempt, imper- 
fect as it was, should be made; and he 
should vote for going into committee, in 
order that the bill should be made per- 
fect. 

Mr. Colquhoun said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Liskeard had stated 
that if the Canadians were united, they 
would have a responsible Government. 
That was no very gratifying prospect for 
his side of the House. He would 
remind the hon. and learned Member, 
that Lord Durham had stated that a 
large section of the people in Lower 
Canada, namely, the French party, 
were filled with the deepest hatred towards 
the English nation. He would beg aiso 
to remind the House of a passage in Lord 
Durham’s report, in which, speaking of 
the Reformers of Upper Canada, he said, 
they had a great desire to assimilate their 
institutions to those of the United States. 
Many persons said this was a most partial 
report. He did not say that, but merely that 
he had heard a report of Lord Durham’s 
being partial to the Canadians. But what 
said Sir G. Arthur ?—that he had all along 
informed the Government the Reformers 
of Upper Canada were unfriendly to this 
country. Was that party inconsiderable ? 
Sir G. Arthur said it was very considera- 
ble, and that he was desirous of a police 
to penetrate the intentions of this hostile 
party. What said Lord Seaton? That 
in Lower Canada responsible Government 
was the watchword of every rebel, and Sir 
G. Arthur said the same of the Reformers 
in Upper Canada. He put it to the hon. 
Member, if this were so, what would be- 
come of the harmony of the united Legis- 
lature? But as the noble Lord declared 
through Mr. P. Thomson he was not pre- 
pared to concede a responsible Govern- 
ment, it was plain he would not do so 
unless he were compelled to it—therefore 
the hon. Member appeared to him to be 
looking to that numerous party in the 
Canadas, who would force this responsible 
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Government. He took the hon. Member’s 
own admission, and drew from it the con- 
clusion that they must be prepared for an 
event which would produce the severance 
of Canada from this country. There was 
another remark to which he would advert, 
namely, that all these important improve- 
ments in the province would be suspended 
if they established such a preponderating 
majority in the assembly, as he feared 
they would by this bill. His hon. Friend 
adverted to the feeling towards the pro- 
vince that was manifested in the bill. He 
had, some time ago, held some conver- 
sation with a member of a large mercan 
tile house in Quebec, and had asked him 
what were the feelings of mercantile men 
with regard to the proposed union of the 
Canadas. His statement was, that they 
were decidedly favourable to the union, 
and on being asked on what grounds they 
were thus favourable, he stated, as the 
petition which Mr, P. Thomson had sent 
home, stated, that they did not pretend 
to enter largely into political questions, 
but they were told by Mr. P. Thomson, a 
great authority on commercial matters, 
that if they agreed to the proposed union, 
it would lead to increased emigration, in- 
creased investments, and the improvement 
of the rivers, roads, and canals, that he 
had held out them the hope of the whole 
chain of these magnificent lakes being 
thrown open to steam navigation, so as to 
supply them with the produce, not only 
of one soil, but of Michigan and the 
United States, and of the whole of that 
mighty range. —[Hear.]—If hon, Gentle- 
men would wait a few moments, they 
should hear the rebound. He entirely 
agreed with all this, but his question to the 
Gentleman, and which he now put to the 
House was this: What security had they 
fora stable Government? What security 
had they, during these wretched squabbles 
about responsible Governments and at- 
tempts at organic changes, which the hon. 
Member for Newark told them would in- 
fallibly result, that the whole strength of 
the province would not be engrossed by 
them? Then what became of the stabi- 
lity of Government—of commercial im- 
provement ? — They would have a majo- 
rity in the united Assembly who were 
called Reformers, or men desirous of res- 
ponsible government, but whom he called 
republicans, but whether so or not, who 
would act on the same principles they had 
hitherto acted on in the local Assemblies ; 
2B2 
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they would put together these two parties, 


the French party from Lower Canada, and | 
the Reforming party in Upper Canada, 
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and he asked what would they do on those | 
questions on which commercial enterprise | 


hung? What would they do with regard 


to feudal tenures and primogeniture, until | 
they got rid of which no improvement. 
would be possible in these provinces? It | 
was known the French party would not | 


agree to their removal, but then the Re- 


forming party would. 


certain principles to carry others into 


effect, or to keep certain persons in place ? | 
One part of the Reformed party in Upper | 
Canada, were opposed to the law of pri- | 


mogeniture, while the others in 
favour of it. 
easily made between the two parties? 
* We will join you in destroying the law 


of primogeniture, and you shall join us in 


were 


destroying feudal tenures? If the Govern- | 


ment were sure of this, he hoped they 
would be provided for it. Now, what was 


the case with respect to emigration? There 
hed been the strongest opposition both 
among the Reformers in Upper Canada, 


and among the French party against the | 
introduction of emigrants in either pro- | 
vince. Such was the state of the Legisla- 
tive Council that they sought to place the 
Crown lands in Upper Canada under their 
own control, in order, as Sir Fraucis 
Head said, to purchase them cheap for | 
themselves, and sell them again to others. 
With regard to the roads, there were cer- 
tain parties in Lower Canada who agreed 
in the construction cf roads. Lord Durham 


said, there was the most profligate jobbing | 


on this subject, and that the money voted 
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of that? Did they not know of compact — 
alliances founded on the abandonment of 


Then could not terms be | 
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him their natural course would be to ob- 
struct all public improvements—to wear 
out all parties—to continue the struggle 
for a responsible Government between the 
assembly on the one side and the Govern- 
ment on the other, till all parties would 
agree at last, that it was the result of the 
baneful domination of the mother country, 
and desire to be separated from that which 
they supposed to be consequent on monar- 
'chical government, and take refuge in 
that which was first called responsible 
government, but would end in a republic 
aiming at last at complete severance from 
Great Britain. He confessed it seemed to 
him infinitely wiser to continue to Upper 
Canada, the Representative Government 
which now belonged to it to continue 
Lower Canada, as it was till they had 
identified the people, and improved them 
by education, had altered the tenures, and 
repaired the roads, canals, and rivers, and 
_made them sensible, by these great com- 
mercial advantages, of the benefits they 
derived from the mother country, which, 
if they acted wisely, would not take long ; 
| that it would be an infinitely better and 
/more statesmanlike course, to press on 
these practical improvements under the 
present Government, which, though it was 
| called despotism, was no more so than 
| that which was practised in the East and 
| West Indies, than to urge them into a 
| state which the hon. Member for Liskeard 
| called a responsible Government, and the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny one of strife 
ai disunion, but which he (Mr. Colqu- 
houn) could look forward to with no other 
feelings than those of apprehension and 
| alarm. 

Viscount Howick said, the hon. Gentle- 
,man who had just sat down, had given 


for that purpose served only to line the | them a conversation which had taken place 


pockets of the Commissioners, or thei: 
political partisans. He found a provision 
in the bill, which was one of the most 
atrocious instances of jobbing he had ever 
heard of. It was that which created a 
District Council, which would consist of 
about thirty members, who were to have 
power to assess Jands at what rate and to 
what purpose they pleased, Who could tell 
what serious consequences might result 
from this? Would not the infallible re- 
sult be that which had been asserted—to 
swell the fortunes of political partisans, 
while the roads would be neglected. And 
if the object of the Reformers was assimi- 
lation to the United States, it seemed to 


between himself and a gentleman, who 
'seemed, he thought, much better to un- 
derstand the condition of the colonies 
than did the hon. Gentleman. He wished 
the hon. Member had felt the force of the 
arguments he had so well repeated, be- 
cause when he came tv what he was 
pleased to call the rebound of the argu- 
ment, he confessed he was at a loss to 
feel the force of it. The hon. Member 
had offered some reasons against the mea- 
sure now before the House, and having 
done so had proceeded to lay before them 
a plan of hisown. He thought the ob- 
jection to it was simply this—that no man 
who had taken the trouble to read the 
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various papers which had been laid on | 


the Table of the House could form any 
other opinion than that it was utterly and 
altogether impracticable. Neither Upper 
Canada nor Lower Canada would consent 
to the system of government the hon. 
Gentleman proposed. With respect to 
Upper Canada, he could not forget the 
existence of those differences which they 


were told continued to divide the people | 


of the colony, and to induce them to seek 
union with the powerful republic near 
them. With respect to Lower Canada the 
case was still more striking. The hon. 


Member for Liskeard stated the utter im- | 
possibility of procuring the people of 


Lower Canada to submit to the contin- 
uance of the form of government which 
now existed among them, and when the 
hon. Member asked why, if they called it 
a despotism, they allowed such a system 


to exist in the East and West Indies, the | 
answer was, that the inhabitants of those | 
countries in their present state were unfit 


for any other. With respect to the mea: 
sure before the House, he wished to make 


a few observations. He concurred in much | 
that had been said by the hon. Member | 
for Newark, and it did not occur to him, | 
that if they were to consider in the abstract | 
what would be the most desirable system | 
of government in Canada, the union of | 
the provinces would be, that which he. 
He admitted, that there’ 


should prefer. 
was considerable force in the main ob- 


jection urged to that union—for instance, | 
the great extent of territory was a consi- | 


derable objection. He considered, that 
the difference of race also was an objection 


to the proposed union; but this he be- 
lieved, that no system of government | 
could be proposed for these provinces which | 


was not liable to still greater objections. 
If the French Canadians had pursued a 
more temperate course, if they had noi 
broken out into absolute violence, if 
the unfortunate events of 1837 had 
not occurred, then he should have consi- 
dered that this union of the provinces 
was not desirable, as being likely to force 
on the people of Lower Canada the 
adoption of British habits in a harsher 
manner than could be perhaps wished. 
Had the French Canadians, instead of 


having had recourse to measures of vio-' 
try, it was utterly unimportant what sys~ 


lence, trusted to the justice of the British 
Parliament, they would have saved them- 
selves much suffering, and the future 


Government of the Colonies might have. 
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been provided for in a manner less dis« 
tasteful to them. But it was now too 
late; after what had occurred there was 
no mode of restoring constitutional go- 
vernment to the colony, except by the 
erection of an Assembly, in which the 
French race should be in a minority, and 
the only fair mode by which that result 
could be produced was the one proposed 
by the present bill. Both the hon. M > 

ber who had just sat down, and the hon. 
Member for Newark, had stated, that they 
anticipated great difficulty in carrying on 
the mode of Government proposed by the 
bill, because it went to establish responsi- 
ble government. On that point, he dif- 
fered from both the hon, Gentlemen. He 
had observed, that throughout these dis- 
putes, great inconveniences had arisen, 
and great dissentions been created from 
the unfortunate use of general words, 
without anv clear definition being given 
of their meaning. This had been the 
case as regarded both parties in Canada, 
but the principles laid down in the recent 
dispatch by his noble Friend would, he 
thought, go far to put an end to that evil. 
[f by responsible government it were 
meant, that the Executive Government of 
the colony should be directly responsible 
to the Colonial Assembly, he was of opin- 
ion that responsible government so defined 
would be incompatible with the mainte- 
nance of Colonial Government. But he 
believed, that if the Government at home, 
as well as the authorities in the colonies, 
were to pursue a system of protective 
government, guided by a conciliatory 
spirit, and a desire to consult the wishes 
of the people, then such a form of go- 
vernment would answer the object that 
those who were loudest in their clamours 
for a responsible government had in view, 
The hon. Gentleman had said, that a great 
majority of the people, while they called 
for responsible government, were only 
anxious to throw off all connection with 
sritish Government. If the majority were 
desirous of throwing off the British con- 
nection, it would be impossible to carry on 
any government against the wishes of the 
great majority of the people, and even if 
it could be so carried on, it would not be 
desirable. If so large a majority were 
averse to any connection with this coun- 
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tem of government we might establish 
there, or what sort of measure the House 
might pass; because, be that measure 
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what it might, the result must be the 
same, and connection between the two 
countries must inevitably cease. But if 


Government 


this were not the case—if the majority of 


the people of those colonies, although, 
perhaps they were desirous of going much 
farther in the introduction of democratic 
institutions than the hon. Member or him- 
self, or the House generally might be in- 
clined to approve, were yet anxious that 
the connection between the two countries 
might continue—in that case, he believed, 
that the connection would continue to the 
certain benefit of this country, and of the 
colonies themselves. In carrying on the 
Government of Canada we must be pre- 
pared to give them a government differ- 
ing in many respects from that which was 
established among ourselves, and we must 
exhibit a disposition to go to great lengths 
for the purpose of conciliating the people 
of Canada. He was disposed to agree 
with the hon. Member for Newark in the 
distinction which he had drawn between 
the passing cry of the moment and the 
deliberate sense of the people. When the 
deliberate sense of the people was ascer- 


tained it ought not to be opposed—and if 


that feeling were in favour of a more 
democratic form of government, he saw 
no reason why in the management of their 
internal affairs, the wishes of the people 
should not be acceded to as long as they 
did not produce aclashing with the au- 
thority of this country. He did not anti- 
cipate all the dangers from this measure 
which the hon. Member seemed to expect. 
It was bad policy when any portion of the 
people of a colony were desirous of any 
reform which we might deem it inexpedient 
to grant at once, to turn round upon them 
and say, you wish to separate yourselves 
from the mother country. When they 
imputed such ideas to persons who were 
asking for reform, it not unfrequently 
happened that the imputation itself was 
the cause of such persons ultimately 
entertaining the very ideas which, in the 
first instance, had been unjustly imputed 
to them. The fair mode of conducting 
such discussions was to patiently listen to 
the complaints of the colonists,to argue the 
point calmly with them, to state the objec- 
tions to the proposed reforms; but let not 
either party impute motives to the other. 
Let the colony avoid accusing the Govern- 
ment of tyranny, and the Government 
avoid accusing the colony of the desire for 
separation, If colonial differences were 
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discussed in this temper, they would find 
very few but what might ultimately be set- 
tled in a satisfactory manner. He greatly 
rejoiced to see the sound principle of Go- 
vernment adopted by his right hon. Friend 
who was now the Governor-general of 
those provinces. He was glad he had not 
adopted the tone of the hon. Member 
for Droitwich, and excluded from office 
every person who held opinions of which 
ihe did not altogether approve. If he had 
| done so, every Gentleman must admit that 
it would be impossible to continue the 
connexion with this country. He was in- 
clined to advocate a general oblivion of 
the past, although with regard to the ap- 
pointment in question, he believed the 
statement of the hon and learned Member 
for Liskeard was perfectly correct, that 
the appointment of Mr. Baldwin was one 
which on no one principle could be disap- 
proved of, but was an appointment which 
was perfectly just and fitting, He would 
not detain the House longer than to state 
that he entirely concurred in the bill of 
his noble Friend, which he anxiously 
hoped might pass into law, and from the 
speech of the hon. Member for Newark, 
he was happy to find that all parties 
concurred in a desire to bring this bill to 
a satisfactory termination, so as to put an 
end to those troubles which had too long 
afflicted that country. 

Mr. O'Connell would only detain the 
House a few moments. His object was 
simply to protest against the bill. He 
would not wish to speak with anything 
like emphasis, but he protested against 
this bill because it contained two distinct 
principles of injustice—first, on the ground 
of the unequal representation of the people 
of Lower Canada as compared with the 
Upper Province. That portion which was 
the most populous had only the same 
share in the representation as that portion 
which was the least so. The second in- 
justice of which he complained was a 
pecuniary one. Lower Canada was un- 
encumbered. Now, by the proposed 
union, it was intended to spread the debt 
of Upper Canada, which was exclusively 
its own, over the entire of the united 
country. But the worst of all was, that 
they were about to do this without con- 
sulting the wishes of the people. It might 
be said that the Legislature of Upper 
Canada had consented, and so far they 
had the semblance of popular approval ; 
but this was done at a most unfortunate 
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time. The country had not yet recovered 
from the insurrection into which it had 
been plunged—he believed solely by the 
folly and absurdity of Sir Francis Head. 
So far from the preservation of Canada 
being due to him, as had been said by the 
hon. Member for Droitwich, he believed, 
if Sir F, Head bad not been as destitute 
of common sense as any man who ever 
filled a public situation, they would not 
have had any insurrection at all. With 
regard to Lower Canada, they had had no 
assent whatever, as this measure had been 


brought forward at a time when there was | 
' decided sense of that House was in favour 


no Assembly representing the people in 
existence. He much deplored the folly and 


wickedness of the Lower Canadians when | 
they were in the possession of the Legis- | 
lature, to resort to arms and appear in | 
treason against the Crown, and, by trea- , 
son, against the country, by open insur- | 


rection. The party who actually broke 


out into rebellion were deserving of the | 


worst punishment; but the people were 
not all guilty, and he thought they had 
already been sufficiently punished by what 
they had suffered from that time to the 
present. 
Durham’s report, which, after giving every 
possible virtue to the French Canadians, 


stating they were a mild and benevolent | 


race, possessed of good qualities as men 


and as Christians, recommending that | 


they should be swamped by the people of 
Upper Canada, and annihilated as a peo- 
ple. They had not been consulted on this 
proposition of the Government, and the 
petition which had been presented by the 
right hon. Gentleman that evening was 
the only effort made by them to get their 
Opinion expressed to the House. ‘The 
consequences must naturally be disaffec- 
tion, and a weakening of the tie between 
the two countries. He would say, restore 
the Government of Lower Canada before 
you carry this bill any further. They did 
not know what the effect of doing justice 
might be. He believed that his objections 
to the bill would be re-echoed throughout 
Canada. All the Canadians wanted was 
good government. ‘The soil and climate 
was the same as that of the United States; 
an imaginary line only separated the two 
countries, and yet on one side of that line 
an acre of land was worth 5d., and on the 
other side it was worth 10/. 
fivepenny land was aristocratical, the acre 
of 107. land was under democratic insti- 
tutions, On the aristocratic side of the 
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The acre of | 
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line was a desert, on the democratic a 
garden. Could they be surprised if the 
people, seeing those things were favourable 
to democratic institutions? Hon. Mem- 
bers talk of the dissension produced by 
differences of race and religion, On the 
other side of the line, the same differences 
existed without producing any Cissensions, 
He would sit down protesting against the 
bill on the ground of its injustice. 

Lord John Russell believed that the 
Government were under great obligations 
to the hon. Member for Droitwich, for 
having shown, on two occasions, that the 


of Canada. 


of the union of the provinces. On the 
first occasion, the hon. Gentleman had 
refused to go at great length into the 
question, but had stated his general hos- 
iility to the measure, and in the course of 
the short debate which had ensued, the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Tamworth, had declared his intention 
of voting for the union. On_ the 
present occasion, the hon. Gentleman 
had gone at greater length into the 
question, but he had not produced such 
an effect upon the House as would induce 
them to accede to his views—he had, on 


_the contrary, produced a speech from the 


hon. Member for Newark, more entirely 


, in accordance with the plans and views of 


the Government than even the speech of 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth on 
a former occasion. ‘The chief opposition 
to the present bill, in addition to that of 
the hon. Gentleman, had proceeded from 
the hon. and learned Member for Dablin, 
and he did not imagine that the hon. 
Gentleman opposite would concur in the 
views of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
on that subject. With regard to the first 
objection of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, namely, that the representation was 
unequal, as compared with the population 
of the two provinces, his answer was that 
the representation was founded on the 
principle usually adopted on the American 
Continent, not the exact state of the 
population at the time the constitution 
was granted, but what it was likely to be 
in the course of a few years; because if 
this were not the case in a country pos- 
sessed of large territory, and in which a 
considerable influx of people was likely to 
arrive —if it were not so based, the very 
injastice would be committed which it was 
wished to avoid. With regard to the debt, 
that debt had been incurred by Upper 
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Canada, at no gratuitous and unnecessary 
expense, or on charges for the sole benefit 
of Upper Canada; but in public works, 
which if continued from the upper pro- 
vince, so as to open a communication with 
the St. Lawrence, could not be considered 
for the sole benefit of Upper Canada or 
Lower Canada, but for the benefit of the 
united province. He would refer to the 
conversation narrated by the hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock, as to the value of those 
works ; and he agreed with his noble 
Friend, that that was the only part of the 
hon. Membet’s speech in which he showed 
any acquaintance with the subject. The 
hon. Gentleman spoke with considerable 
ability, and he believed the only reason 
why he had not exhibited the same ability 
throughout in speaking on the subject, 
was, that the hon. Member had not studied 
it, nor paid any attention to it whatever. 
Had the hon. Member done so he would 
surely never have recommended the go- 
vernment of a portion of the continent of 
America in a manner suited only to a 
despotic government, and which would 
never be submitted to by Englishmen, who 
always, sooner or later, would, wherever 
they might be placed, insist on having the 
benefits of those institutions which they 
were used to have the benefit of at home. 
With regard to responsible government, 
having expressed himself upon that subject 
so decidedly ou another occasion, he did 
not deem it necessary to say more about 
the subject at present. He would only 


Government 


say that when an Assembly considered that | 


certain institutions and objects would be 
for the benefit of the country, and that 
these objects were not incompatible with 
imperial interests, that it must be con- 
sidered a folly not to accede to their 
wishes rather than refuse them on account 
of any supposed incompatibility with their 
own peculiar notions. Ou the other hand, 
he never could admit that where the dig- 
nity of the Crown was concerned, and the 
interests of the country were involved, any 
opinion of a Colonial Assembly was to over- 
bear the opinion of the united Parliament. 
He conceived that the proposed measure 
would lead to a general spirit of harmony 
and conciliation between the inhabitants 
of the two provinces. The hon. Member 
for Kilkenny, in his speech, had alluded 
to the events of 1837, he was surprised 
that the hon. Member was not by this 
time convinced that he had been mistaken 
in the views which he had advocated at 
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that period. It would be allowed, he 
thought, that it was desirable to keep up 
the connection between the Canadas and 
this country; but if the Government had 
yielded to the suggestions of the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny in 1837 —if they 
had allowed Mr. Papineau to govern in 
the lower province, and Mr. Mackenzie in 
the upper, he was persuaded that the con- 
nection to which he had alluded would be 
dissolved, and that the ties between the 
provinces and the mother country would 
immediately have been broken. It would 
not be necessary for him to enter into any 
argument on that subject, and he would 
say no more about it. He wished, how- 
ever, to allude to the case of an individual 
whose name had been introduced in the 
course of the debate; he meant Mr. 
Baldwin, who had been placed in a very 
important situation by the present Gover- 
nor-general of Canada. The Governor- 
general had transmitted an account of the 
gentleman in question, in which he stated 
that Mr. Baldwin’s sentiments, though 
popular, were perfectiy compatible with 
principles of allegiance and devotion to 
the Crown. He would not detain the 
House any longer from going into com- 
mittee, and he felt exceedingly rejoiced 
that on a subject which involved so many 
difficulties, and after so much discussion, 
and so many dangers, they should be in a 
condition which manifested so little excite- 
ment, and so complete an absence of 
party feeling. ‘The noble Lord concluded 
by reading a passage from a despatch of 
Sir George Arthur, received a few weeks 
before, to the following effect :— 


“ There is a natural excitement felt here for 
the result of the union on the Clergy Reserves’ 
Bill; but there is otherwise no general excite- 
ment in the country, and the community at 
large seem more desirous of repose than of 
further agitation. 1 do not, therefore, knowa 
more auspicious moment than the present for 
carrying the details of the union into effect, if 
that measure should be agreed to by the Im« 
perial Legislature.”’ 


Mr. Ewart thought we ought to legislate 
for Canada, on the principle that she 
would one day become independent of the 
mother country. The more slight our con- 
trol, the more firmly she would adhere to 


us. If we reckoned on her assistance, we 
must govern her gently. 

House in Committee on the bill. 

On Clause 4, 

Mr, Hume wished to know what se- 
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curity there was that the Canadians would 
have a better Legislative Council now than 
they had before. This clause gave them 
none. He thought it would be advisable, 
even on the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Liskeard, that a portion at least of the 
Council should be chosen by the people, as 
in Trinidad, 

Lord J. Russell. In Trinidad there was 
no representative assembly, and therefore 
it was considered expedient to allow some 
members of the Council to be elected. 
With regard to the present proposal, it 
was made in accordance with the views of 
the present Governor-general, confirmed, 
as he said in one of his despatches, by 
all the authorities he could approach, 
both in the Upper and Lower Province, 
as well as by the opinion of Lord Seaton, 
He believed that the former differences 
between the Council and Assembly arose 
rather from an opposition of political 
Opinions, than from the fact of the coun- 
cillors being for life. No such dissen- 
sions would have taken place had the 
Council been nominated so as to include 
those only who agreed with the majority 
of the assembly. 

Mr. C. Lushington said, it was with 
considerable hesitation he opposed the 
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exclusion of any fellow subjects from the 
enjoyment of political rights and dignities, 
but he felt bound, as a means of promot- 
ing the welfare of the state in general, and 
of the Canadas in particular, to press this 
proposal on the consideration of the com- 


mittee. He grounded his motion on the 
entire inability of the clergy to discuss 
political questions with calmness, more 
particularly where the wealth of the Estab- 
lished Church was concerned. The clergy 
were notorious for incapacity as statesmen 
and legislators. ‘The opinion of a cele- 
brated historian (one of their great favour- 
ers and partisans) was too well known for 
him to quote at length; but he begged 
the committee to look to recent instances 
in which the weakness of the clergy as 
legislators, was manifested in the most 
deplorable manner. He was afraid that 
the illustrations which he should have to 
adduce would not be very palatable to hon, 
Gentlemen opposite; but he should en- 
deavour to make his statements in as 
inoffensive a manner as he could, con- 
sistently with giving the best effect to the 
strongest topics in support of his case. In 
1838, a bill for the improvement of church 
discipline was introduced into another 
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place, which had the sanction of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and was concurred 
in by the majority of the Bishops, but 
which was exceedingly obnoxiousto a right 
rev. Prelate, who was notorious for his 
political pugnacity. He declared, that if 
the bill passed into a law he would not 
obey it; that he would require his clergy 
to act according to the old law, which 
that bill abrogated; that if they disobeyed 
he would reprimand them, and that on 
the second offence he would excommu- 
uicate them. The hon. Gentleman then 
quoted the speech, which was as fol- 
lows:— 

“le plainly and openly, then, declared, 
should this bill pass into a law, that if aclergy- 
man in his diocese conducted himself crimi- 
nally, he would call on that clergyman to 
answer to him for his actions, on his oath of 
canonical obedience. Over the clergyman’s 
civil state he had no power; but he had power 
over him ina spiritual point of view, ‘ and,’ 
said the right rev. Prelate, ‘ before his master 
and my master, I wil! remind this erring 
clergyman of his folly or his vice, I will repri« 
mand him for it; and if he will not obey the 
remonstrance, I shall proceed to that sene 
tence which this bill tells me I shall not pass 
—lI shall proceed to excommunicate him.’ ” 


He never heard of a lay Lord proceeding 
that length. It was a declaration un- 
precedented in his view, except by the 
audacity of Thomas-a-Becket. The ques- 
tion of Socialism was brought under con. 
sideration by the same right rev. Prelate, 
and the details dwelt upon were exceed- 
ingly disgusting and loathsome. It was 
said in a public journal, that the Lords 
defiled themselves by noticing it. Again, 
when theCanada Reserves’ Bill was brought 
in, the Prime Minister was not allowed to 
finish his description of it. He was in- 
terrupted by the highest ecclesiastical 
peer. Take another instance. The Clergy 
Reserves’ Bill was approved by all parties 
in Canada, except the ecclesiastical. The 
Bishop of Toronto, a member of the 
Legislative Assembly, after the measure 
passed, sent a declaratory address to his 
diocese, recommending petitions to be 
forwarded against the bill, for the mere 
purpose of stirring up religious animosity. 
The consequence was, that his conduct 
was not only reported to the home Go- 
vernment, but he received a severe repri- 
mand from the Colonial Secretary. In 
1837, the Bishop of Australia asied to be 
allowed to discontinue his attendance as a 
member of the Legislative Council, and 
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Lord Glenelg consented to his request. 
The Government having concurred in 
that representation, he did not see why 
they should oppose his motion, which was 
to the effect that no ecclesiastical person 
should be summoned as a member of the 
Legislative Council. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving the insertion of the 
word spiritual in the clause, which would 
attain his object. 

Lord J. Russell could not agree to the 
proposition for an absolute exclusion of 
the clergy, however desirable it might be 
to enforce it under certain circumstances. 
He thought the speech of his hon. Friend, 
a revival of that which he made some 
years ago, in prefacing a motion respect- 
ing the House of Lords, rather than as 
one pertinent to the present discussion. 

Mr. Hume: If the Government dis- 
pensed with the attendance of the Bishop 
in the Council of Australia, why not in 
that of Canada ? 

Sir C. Grey: In Australia there was 
but one Bishop, whereas in Canada there 
were several. [It was best to leave the 
matter to the discretion of the Go- 
vernor. 

Lord J. Russell said, he wished to be 
understood as assenting to the principle, 
that it was not generally desirable to have 
clergymen in the Council, though he felt 
bound to oppose a motion of so sweep- 
ing a character as the present, 

The Committee divided on the amend- 
ment : — Ayes 29; Noes 83: Majority 
54. 


List of the Aves. 
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Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowes, J. 
Brabazon, Visc. 
Buller, ©. 


Cavendish, hon. G.H. 


Chester, H. 

Clay, W. 

Cochrane, Sir T. J. 
Courtenay, P. 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Dashwood, G. II. 
Denison, W. J. 
Dundas, D. 

Fort, J. 

Gladstone, W. FE. 
Glynne, SirS. &. 
Gordon, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Greene, T. 
Greenaway, C, 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hayter, W. G. 


Hobhouse, rt.bn. SirJ. 


H[obhouse, T. B. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, W, B. 
Hurt, F. 

Hlutt, W. 
Ingham, R. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jackson, Serjeant 
James, W. 


Clause ageed to. 
On clause 10, 
Viscount Howick said, that although 


he concurred with 


of Canada. 
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Kemble, H. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Lowther, hon. Colonel 
Macaulay, rt. hn.T. B. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
O’Brien, C. 
O'Brien, W. S. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 
Parnell, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Power, J. 
Rawdon, J. D. 
Rice, S. R. 
Rolleston, L. 
Rumbold, C. FE. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, R. V. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Townley, R. G. 
Turner, E. 
Verney, Sir I. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Wynn, right hn, C. W, 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS, 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Troubridge, Sir E. T, 


the bill generally, 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Broadley, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Collier, J. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Evans, G, 
Evans, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
(‘isborne, T. 
liawes, B. 
Heathcote, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C. 
Humphery, J. 


Lushington, rt. bon. S. 


Martin, J. 
Moreton, hon. A. H. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Stock, Dr. 
Style, Sir C. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Williams, W. 
Yates, J. A. 
TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Lushington, C. 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, T. D. 
Adam, Admiral 


Aglionby, Major 


Barnard, E. G. 
Barry, G. 8. 
Blair, J. 


Baring, rt. hon, F, T. Blake, W, J, 





under all circumstances, he thought this 
a defective part. He had not spoken 
until the preceding clauses had passed, 
because he thought, under existing cir- 
cumstances, it was impossible those clauses 
could be mended. ‘The committee, how- 
ever, must bear in mind the practical 
difficulties in the constitution of the Legis- 
lature. The councillors only held their 
offices during pleasure, and were remov- 
able by the Crown, therefore, they stood 
more in the situation of advisers to the 
Governor than in any other capacity. That 
was the original constitution. Of tate it 
had, indeed, been varied, but he ques- 
tioned whether beneficially so. It was 
impossible to create a Council of this 
kind, which should have the weight and 
importance that the House of Lords had 
in this country. It was an institution 
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entirely different, and was subject to this 
great inconvenience. It happened some- 
times that when the Governor and the 
Assembly were agreed with respect to 
measures about to be passed, there was a 
difficulty with the Council. He had con- 
curred in the clauses, because he thought 
a judicious selection of councillors would 
for some time prevent practical difficulties 
from arising. He had stated thus much, 
because, if he should be hereafter in Par- 
liament when the question of altering this 
part of the act should arise, he did not wish 
to be considered bound by what should 
now pass to adhere to the present arrange- 
ment, which he considered purely pro- 
visional. 

Mr. C. Buller said, it would be impos- 
sible to propose any alteration that should 
have a chance of satisfying all parties. 

Clause agreed to. 

On clause 15 being proposed, 

Mr. W. 8S. O’Brien protested against 
the clause as unjust, on the ground of the 
population of the two provinces being un- 
equal, and equal representation being 
given. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that he objected 
to the bill, because an equal number of 
representatives was given to the upper and 
The hon. Member for 
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lower provinces. 
Limerick wished to have a larger repre- 
sentation for Lower Canada, merely be- 
Gause the number of the population was 


greater. Now, he (Sir R. Inglis) held 
that population was not the just basis of 
representation, and looking to property, 
and, above ali, looking to principle, he 
held that Upper Canada, being more na- 
tionally English, should have the pre- 
ference. 

Lord John Russell considered they were 
bound to give equal representation to each 
province. The noble Lord then intimated, 
that within the last two days he had re- 
ceived a despatch from the Governor- 
general, suggesting the propriety of assign- 
ing two representatives to the county of 
Lincoln, and that in consequence of that 
despatch, he should on the report propose 
the division of the county in question into 
two ridings, each sending one member, 
and that no member should be given to 
the town of Niagara. 

Mr. E. Ellice complained that the town 
population was not sufficiently represent- 
ed, There were seventy-eight members 
in all, and it was proposed out of those 
only to give eight or nine to the towns. 
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It should be considered that those towns 
were the seats of the commercial interests 
of the colony, and that they were increas- 
ing in magnitude owing to the altered 
state of Canada, The towns, moreover, 
were likely to furnish a better set of re- 
presentatives than the country; in them 
there was more intelligence and more 
union, and their representatives were as 
likely to be independent as those of the 
country. When the committee arrived 
at the seventeenth clause, he would throw 
out a suggestion, that Toronto and King- 
stcn should each have two representatives 
instead of one, and he thought that 
Lower Canada should also have the same 
advantage, by giving to the two principal 
towns there two representatives each. He 
had no objection to the alteration in the 
county suggested by his noble Friend, 
but if his noble Friend proposed to add 
to the county constituency, he (Mr. 
Ellice) would propose to add Sherbrooke 
to the bill. 

Mr. C. Buller was inclined to agree 
with the hon. Member with respect to 
giving additional representatives to To- 
ronto and Kingston. He thought that 
the cities of Quebee and Montreal should 
have a fair representation in proportion to 
the amount of population. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the large towns 
were to return two Members, he hoped 
they would be divided into wards. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 27, proposing a qualifica- 
tion for members of the House of Assem- 
bly of 5002. in land. 

Mr. Hume objected to the clause. In 
the first place he thought the qualification 
too high; in the next place, he did not 
see the necessity of any qualification 
at all. 

Mr. Hawes suggested that the qualifi- 
cation should extend to personal property 
as well as to property in land. 

Mr. Edward Ellice observed, that 
5001. in land in the Canadas was not so 
high a qualification as the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny might imagine. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the clause stand part of the bill :— 
Ayes 94; Noes 27 :—Majority 67. 


List of the AY¥s. 
Abercromby,hn.G.R. Barnard, E. G, 


Adam, Admiral Barry, G. S. 
Alston, R, Bellew, R. M, 
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Bewes, T. 

Blackburne, I. 

Blair, J. 

Bodkin, J. J. 

Boldero, H. G. 

Broadley, H. 

Buller, C. 

Cavendish, hn. G. LH. 

Chalmers, P. 

Clay, W. 

Collier, J. 

Crompton, Sir 8. 

Dalmeny, Lord 

D’Eyncourt, right hu. 
iy 


Divett, E. 

Dufiield, T. 

Du Pre, G. 

Ellice, right hon, E. 
Evans, G. 

Evans, W. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gordon, R. 

Grey, rt. hn, Sir C. 
Grey, rt, hn, Sir G. 
Hawkins, J. LH. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heneage, F. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hobhouse, rt.hn.Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, G. W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, hon. E. G.G. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, W.B. 
Hurt, F. 

Hutt, W. 

Ingham, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. OU. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Labouchere, rt.hn. H. 
Maher, J. 

Martin, T. B. 


Government 


Maule, hon. F. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 
O'Brien, C, 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Parker, R. T. 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Pigot, D. R. 
Plumptre, JP, 
Ponsonby, C. F. A.C. 
Power, J. 
Price, Sir R. 
Rawdon, J. D. 
Rice, BE. R. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherford, rt.hon, A. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Smith, R. V. 
Somerville, Sir W. 
Stanley, hon. W. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Stock, Dr. 
Style, Sir C. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner; Col. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Winnington, IH. 
Wood, C. 
Wynn, rt. hn. C, W. 
Wyse, T. 
Yates, J. A. 
TELLERS, 
Parker, J. 
Tufnell, H. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Blake, W. J. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dundas, D. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Filis, W. 

Ewart, W. 
Gisborne, T. 
Hawes, B. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C. 
Hutton, R. 
Langdale, hon. C. 


Clause agreed to. 
On Clause 40, 


Mr. C, Buller approved of making the 


Marsland, I. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Pechell, Captain 
Redington, T. N. 
Rundle, J. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, F. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
White A. 
Williams, W. 

TELLERS 
Johnson, General 
Hume, J. 
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English language the legal language of 
Canada, but there seemed to be some- 
thing in the clause below the dignity of 
legislation on a great constitutional ques- 
tion. He did not see why a translation 
of papers for the use of Members, or of 
the law, might not be printed for the use 
of those who did not know the English 
language. 

Lord John Russell said, that it was ne- 
cessary that there should be a legal record 
of everything, and that was all that he 
required to be in the English language. 
He did not mean to prevent translations. 

Viscount Howcck thought, that much 
hardship might be imposed on the mem- 
bers of the legislature itself, who might 
not know the English language, if all 
printed documents for the use of the 
house were required to be in the English 
language, and he, therefore, earnestly re- 
quested his noble Friend to agree to the 
amendment. 

The Solicitor-General said, that the 
clause related only to formal proceedings 
on matters of record, and did not inter- 
fere with interlocutory matters, nor did it 
appear to him to prevent any copy being 
translated into French for the use of mem- 
bers or others. 

Sir C. Grey suggested that a proviso 
should be added that nothing in the clause 
should prevent the Legislature from order- 
ing any translation to be made. 

Sir R. H. Inglis observed, that this was 
the only clause that he would like to keep 
in the bill, because he was anxious as far 
as possible to introduce the English lan- 
guage, notions, and feelings. They ought 
to propagate the English language wher- 
ever there was English law. 

Lord John Russell wished for time to 
consider the point, as he admitted that 
the words ‘‘and printed” were not in the 
bill sent from Canada. 

Mr. Courtenay thought that the pre- 
servation of the English language was of 
great importance, for the difficulty of 
translating one legal language into an- 
other legal language was very great. 
Which was to be the original ?—see the 
subtlety of the lawyers—see how they 
differed in construing one language, and 
what increased difficulties would there be 
if the lawyers were to construe languages, 

Clause agreed to, 

On Clause 51, and on the question 
that the blank be filled with 45,000J, for 
the purposes of the civil list, 
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Mr. Hume moved that the amount be 
25,0001. 

Viscount Howick supported the clause. 
The grant was not greater, in his opinion, 
than public policy demanded. He thought, 
however, that the salary of the Governor- 
General ought to be charged upon the 
consolidated fund rather than upon the 
revenues of the colony. As, on the one 
hand, it was desirable that the Governor- 
General should have a liberal salary, and, 
as on the other, it appeared that the 


colony were not desirous of giving it, it 
would be well to provide from the civil 
list such salaries as would ensure to the 
executive the means of performing its 
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duty. 
The Committee divided on the amend- 
Noes 88 ;—Majority 


ment :—Ayes 14: 
74, 


List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, If. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Bagge, W. 
Berkeley, hon. C, 
Boldero, lH. G. 
Callaghan, D. 
Ewart, W. 
Gisborne, T. 


Morris, D. 


O’Brien, WLS 
Parker, R. T. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Wood, B. 
TELLERS. 


Hlume, J. 
Williams, W. 


List of the Noxs. 


Abercromby, hn.G.R. 


Adam, Adm, 
Alston, R. 
Archbold, R. 
Barron, H. W. 
Blackburne, I. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, $ 
Campbell, Sir 1? 


Cavendish, hn. G. H. 


Chalmers, P. 
Courtenay, P. 
Craig, W. G. 
Darby, G. 


)’ Eyncpurt, rt. hn. C, 


Douglas, Sir C. F. 
Dundas, Sir R, 
Dundas, D. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ellice. rt. hon, FE. 
Evans, G. 

Evans, W. 
Farnham, F. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Gladstone, W, E. 
Gordon, R. 

Grey, rt. hn. Sir C, 
Grey, rt. bn. Sir G. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Jlinde, J. H. 


Hobhouse, right hon. | 


Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodgson, R. 
Ilope, G. W. 
lloskins, K. 
Hloward, hon. FE. G. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, W. B, 
Hurt, I. 

Hutton, R. 
Ingham, R, 

Inglis, Sir R. 1. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Langdale, hon, C, 
Marsland, II. 
Martin, T, B. 
Melgund, Viscount 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, A. 

Noel, hon. C. G. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Pakington, J. 8. 


Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 


Pechell, Captain 
Pigot, D. R. 
Ponsonby, C. 
Price, Sir. R. 
Rawdon, J. D. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, E. R. 





Scotland. 


Tancred, H. W. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Col. 
Vivian, J. H. 
White. A, 
Wilde, Sergeant 
Williams, W. A. 
Wood, C. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wyse, T. 
TELLERS, 
Parker, J. 
Tuffnell, H. 
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Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn, A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, R. V. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, hon. FE, J, 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Stock, Dr. 
Strutt, E, 
Style, Sir C. 
Clause agreed to. 
Blank filled up with 
passed through committee. 
House resumed.—Bill as amended re- 


ported. 
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Bills. Read a first time :—Indemnity.—Read 
-Feuing of Entailed Estates for Churehes, 


Monday, June 1, 


MINUTES. } 
a third time: 
ete. (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Radnor, from Perth, 
St. Andrew’s, and other places in Scotland, for the Sepa- 
ration of Church and State; from Dundee, Sunderland, 
Newton, a place in Somersetshire, and Leicester, for a 
Repeal of the Corn-laws; and from Southwood, in So- 
mersetshire, Bradford, in Wiltshire, and other towns, 
against Church Rates.— By the Earl of Winchilsea, from 
the Protestant Association, against any further Grant to 
the College of Maynooth.—By Lord Holland, from Not- 
tingham, against Church Rates.—By the Earl of Rose- 
bery, from places in Scotland, against the Intrusion of 
Ministers.—By the Duke of Rutland, from Leicester, 
in favour of Church Extension. 


Cuurcn or Scortanp] The Mar- 
quess of Breadalbane, in presenting a pe- 
tition against the intrusion of ministers 
into the Church of Scotland, and praying 
that the bill then before Parliament, in- 
troduced by the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Aberdeen), might not pass into a 
law, observed that the general assembly of 
the Church cf Scotland had, as their 
Lordships were aware, come to a decision, 
by a large majority, unfavourable to that 
bill, and such he believed to be the feeling 
not ‘only of a great majority of the Church 
of Scotland, but of the people at large. 

The Earl of Haddington felt it necessary 
to say, that the concluding portion of the 
noble Marquess’s observation did not 
tally with the information which he had 
received, and which he believed most other 
persons had received, from that portion of 
the United Kingdom. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane could 
only refer the noble Earl to the numerous 
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petitions which had been presented in 
favour of the principle of non-intrusion 
which principle he did not consider was 
embodied in the bill of the noble Earl. 

Lord Brougham said, that not having 
been able to consider sufficiently the bill 
of the noble Earl, he would abstain at 
present from saying anything respecting 
it. He would, however, maintain the 
opinion which he held the last time he had 
the honour of addressing their Lordships 
upon the subject, which was, that the peo- 
ple of Scotland did not go along with 
those who had placed themselves in resist- 
ance to the law of the land. The law of 
the land had been declared by the highest 
authority in the law—by their Lordships 
in their judicial capacity; and if there 
were any who persisted in offering resist- 
ance to the law, he asserted that it was 
not the people of Scotland, but those mis- 
guided individuals or bodies who had 
thought fit to join them. He might be 
told that there was conflict and collision 
upon the subject ; but what was it? It 
was aconflict and collision which there 
ever would be in every case where a de- 
cision had been pronounced by a legal, 
authorized, and only authorised tribunal— 
namely, a conflict and collision between 
that tribunal and the party against whom 
that tribunal had pronounced judgment. 
And whether that party were an humble 
or a powerful individual—whether an indi- 
vidual or a body corporate—whether the 
meanest lay corporation in the country, or 
the highest clerical body in the country— 
it fell within the same rule, and must be 
considered as the party in a suit in which 
the decision was given against it by a 
competent tribunal. Great differences pre- 
vailed on other points in that part of the 
kingdom to which he alluded; he was 
anxious that those heats should subside ; 
he was anxious, as the peace of the coun- 
try would be endangered if the peace of 
the Church were endangered—he was 
most anxious, before any legislative mea- 
sure should be adopted, that proper means 
might be taken in the proper quarter to 
secure and enforce not merely a nominal 
but a real and substantial obedience to 
the law as it at present existed. 

Petition Jaid on the table. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Justice—CourtT 
or Cuancery.| The Order of the Day 
for going into Committee on the Adminis- 
tration of Justice Bill having been moved, 
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Lord Brougham said, that he had to 
apoligise to their Lordships for rising to 
give his opinion with respect to the bill in 
its present stage, but not having been pre- 
sent on a former occasion, so as to avail 
himself of the opportunity of doing so at 
the proper stage, he had no other alterna- 
tive. He had had repeated occasions— 
indeed he was sorry to say how often,as the 
frequency showed for how long a period 
so important a question had been left un- 
settled, but he had had repeated occasions 
of addressing their Lordships upon this 
subject, and his noble and learned Friend 
deserved the thanks both of their Lord- 
ships and the country for bringing it again 
before their Lordships, without being dis- 
pirited by the failure which he suffered 
upon the point four years ago. He hoped 
he should not be accused of an obstinate 
adherence to his former opinions if, after 
having since the introduction of this bill 
given to the subject the greatest possible 
attention, he still, in some measure, ad- 
hered to those opinions. In giving the 
grounds he weuld not say of his opposi- 
tion to, but of his doubts as to the neces- 
sity of so large a measure, he did not 
mean to say that there was no necessity 
for some increase of the judicial force ; 
but, as there was great conflict of argu- 
ment upon the subject, it would better 
tend to guide the House, so as that it 
might more clearly find its way through 
so intricate a question, to state clearly all 
that might be urged for and against it; 
for his own part he felt that he should best 
discharge his duty by fairly stating the 
reason which induced him to adhere to 
his former opinions. One of the main 
facts which the House had to consider 
was, whether the increase of business in 
the courts of equity was or was not such 
as to require so large an increase of the 
judicial force. The two main sources of 
the business were the bills filed and the 
petitions presented, and in both these it 
was stated, that a great increase had taken 
place. Now, in the five years ending in 
1754, he found the number of bills filed 
was 1,698, being something under 1,700., 
and the average number of petitions was 
282, making altogether 1,980. In the 
five years ending 1835, being the latest 
period at which returns had been pre- 
sented, the number of bills filed was 
2,366, and the number of petitions pre- 
sented was 1,271, making a total of 
3,637, which, instead of being double, as 
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had been argued, was only about as five 
to nine compared with the former period. 
If the average of the five years preceding 
1819 were taken, it would be found to be 
nearly as great as that presented by the 
last return; but these arose from pecu- 
liar circumstances relating to the period, 
which were subsequently obviated, and 
in 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834, there were 
great diminutions in the arrears. Indeed, 


in the years 1831 and 1832 it might have | 


been said, that there were no arrears, and 
the consequence was, that a great exten- 
sion of justice ensued, for the cessation of 
a denial of justice was tantamount to an 
extension, By the arrears which had ac- 
cumulated the channels of justice had 
been choked up, and the stream could not 
flow freely. The consequence was, that 
bills ceased to be filed ; but when the ob- 
structions were removed, and the stream 
flowed freely, a great increase took place 
in the filing of bills, and in 1833, the 
effects of the increase began to be prac- 
tically felt in the business of the court, 
and in 1833 the amount of business was 
from this cause—namely, the removal of 
the obstruction, increased to an enormous 
extent beyond its natural limit. The result, 
however, of all the calculations and in- 


quiries which he had made was, that 
taking the amount of business as a test, 
and even including the extraordinary in- 
crease arising from peculiar circumstances, 
the increase was not greater since the time 
of Lord Hardwicke, was not greater in 


proportion, than as five to nine. That 
was one side of the account; but they 
must take the other side of the account 
also, and on doing that they would find, 
that instead of the judicial force to per- 
form the office being the same as it was 
in the time of Lord Hardwicke; on the 
contrary, if the work was increased three- 
fold, the machinery for effecting that 
work, the force by which the weight was 
to be moved, had also increased threefold, 
or at least had increased more nearly in 
the proportion of three to one, than of 
two toone. He did not understand, and 
he believed nobody understood, why, when 
the force was increased threefold, and the 
weight had only increased in the same 
proportion, the force was not sufficient for 
the work. Let it be remembered, that the 
case was very different now from what it 
was in the time of Lord Hardwicke. Then 
there were the Chancellor and the Master 
of the Rolls to perform the business of the 
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court, but since there had been a great 
increase of force. By a cursory observa- 
tion it appeared, that the increase had 
been fifty per cent., but in reality that 
increase had been much greater, be- 
cause the Master of the Rolls only sat 
in the evenings formerly, that was to say, 
only twelve hours in the week. The num- 
ber twelve, therefore, answered to the power 
of the Master of the Rolls in Lord Hard- 
wicke’s time. Then, again, thirty hours 
in the week was more than the Chancellor 
then devoted to the public business of the 
court, because he had to attend to the 
Privy Council business, the Cabinet busi- 
ness, Other judicial business, and Ministe- 
rial business, which came under none of 
the former heads; and, last and greatest, 
the business of their Lordships’ House, 
which was certainly a most material item ; 
so that, taking all these, and stating the 
number of hours devoted to the business 
of the court by the Chancellor, instead of 
thirty, at twenty-seven, or perhaps twenty- 
five hours—and he believed that was 
rather an overstatement that an under- 
statement of the time which the Chancel- 
lor was enabled to devote to the Chancery 
Court—but taking it at twenty-seven 
hours, the power of the master of the 
Rolls would be represented by twelve, and 
that of the Lord Chaneellor’s Court by 
twenty-seven, or twenty-five, perhaps, in 
the time of Lord Hardwicke. Now, what 
was the case at present? Taking the same 
suin to represent the power of the Lord 
Chancellor, and thirty hours at least to be 
the number occupied by the Master of 
the Rolls now sitting in the mornings, 
which was according to the statement of 
his noble and learned Friend the Master 
of the Rolls ; and therefore, if this were 
the least number, the average would be 
something greater, but taking thirty as the 
average of the Master of the Rolls, and 
supposing the Vice-Chancellor to sit thirty 
hours a week, and add these sixty hours 
to the twenty-five hours, which were the 
common period of the Chancellor of the 
present day and of Lord Hardwicke, that 
all together would make eighty-five hours; 
therefore it was quite demonstrable that 
they had between eighty and ninety hours 
instead of between thirty and forty hours 
occupied in the business of chancery. But 
if instead of taking thirty and twenty-five 
hours, he was to take, as he had a right to 
take, this ground of supposition, that the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Master of the 
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Rolls sitting six hours a day, and why 
they should not sit that number like the 
courts of common law did, he (Lord 
Brougham) did not know—then he should 
have seventy-two to represent the power 
of these two judges, and then, instead of 
the power of the whole court being repre- 
sented by forty-two, as in the time of 
Lord Hardwicke, the amount of judicial 
force would be represented by 102, that 
was to say between two and three-fold 
what it vas then. But that was not the 
only circumstance which had occurred 
having a bearing on the question, for 
another alteration had taken place in the 
Court of Chancery which was very im- 
portant in reference to this discussion, 
The business of bankruptcy had been re 
moved from the great seal. Some little 
relief had been given in respect of the 
Recorder’s report, the abolition of which 
had given about seven or eight days in 
the year which it used to take. If, there- 
fore, he said that the increase of force had 
been such as to make it between two and 
a half and threefold greater than it was in 
the time of Lord Hardwicke, he should 
not be wrong. It might be said that these 
were merely speculative opinions, and that 
he did not exactly show that these three 
learned judges had power to increase the 
force of the court. He came therefore to 
the returns themselves, to show that there 
was ground for thinking, as perhaps their 
Lordships would think by and by, that 
something of the sort might be effected. 
At all events, justice must be done; the 
suitors must be relieved; the court must 
be helped. Well, then, the number of 
causes set down for hearing annually on 
an average of seven years, ending with the 
year 1834, was, according to his noble 
and learned Friend, 890; the number of 
bills and answers was 370; the number 
of pleas and demurrers, 56; making a 
total of all matters to try, of all the busi. 
ness in Chancery, of 1,316. But it was 
said, that very extraordinary exertions 
were made in those years. ‘ake, then, 
the number of matters occurring annually 
on an average of the four years ending in 
1839, and it appeared that there were to 
be disposed of 1,281; and that of those 
the number actually disposed of was 1,253, 
From this, therefore, they were fairly en- 
titled to argue that the judicial force had 
been found sufficient for the discharge 
of the increase of business, and on the 
face of the returns, at least, more or less 
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adequate to the performance of the duty. 
But there was the arrear. No doubt there 
was an arrear, because if a bill failed, a 
suit was commonly bronght into court. 
There was, then, an arrear, and no doubt 
it was necessary to find some remedy and 
relief against the evil, and he would, 
therefore, request their Lordships and his 
noble and learned Friends who had _ pro- 
ceded and succeeded him on the Wool- 
sack to give him their particular attention 
on this part of the subject. He said, 
then, there was an arrear; he admitted 
there was a heavy arrear, Then the first 
question, and the main question, was, 
whether was that arrear temporary, or 
constant and permanent; did it arise 
from a defect in the machinery of the 
court, from a want of judicial power, or 
was it accidental, arising out of the na- 
ture of the business, as, for instance, the 
increase of bills on railways which had 
come into the court within the last few 
years, of which so much had been said, 
but which it was manifest could not last 
for ever? He asked, was the arrear tem- 
porary or permanent? This was very ma- 
terial to ask and to have ascertained, be- 
cause, if in order to get rid of this arrear 


they should appoint additional judges 
permanently, then, in case of the arrear 
turning out to be temporary, they would 
have the arrears got rid of, and the judges 


remaining with but little todo. He must 
say, he did not anticipate a very trium- 
phant answer to this, but certainly the 


judges ought not to be too highly worked. 


Let them see, then, was the arrear perma- 
nent or not? He took now as the test 
that which was always resorted to—name- 
ly, the amount of causes, the exceptions, 
and the pleas and demurrers standing 
ready for hearing and not heard in each 
year. He took the end of Michaelmas 
term in each year. He should begin with 
the year 1827, quoting what he found in 
the printed returns. Then the causes 
ready for hearing and not heard, the 
pleas and demurrers, in 1827, were 668 
at the close of Michaelmas term; in 
1828, they were 668; in 1829, 722; in 
1830, 374; in 1831, 229; in 1832, 145; 
in 1833, 202; then they came to the great 
influx of business to which he had referred, 
and in consequence of which the number 
of bills had increased from 2,600 to be- 
tween 2,600 and 2,700; consequently, in 
1834, the number was 630; in 1836, it 
was 782, In order, then, to ascertain 
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whether the arrear was permanent, what 
mode could be better than to see whether 
that arrear had continued the same, or 
whether it had diminished or increased ? 
Proceeding with the above account, the 
number in 1837, was 647 ; in 1838, 607 ; 
in 1839, 693. This was a great number, 
but still it was about 100 less than in the 
year 1836, It was clear, therefore, that 
the arrear was not a permanent but a 
temporary arrear; and was it not a most 
important inference from this statement, 
and its peculiar tendency to show, that if 
they applied a great increase to the per- 
manent judicial force of the court in order 
to get rid of the arrear, that arrear would 
be got rid of, and that in two years or so, 
perhaps, there would be no sufficient oc- 
cupation for those additional judges? But, 
then, it was said, in order to prevent this, 
you may increase the business of the 
Court of Chancery in two ways. First, 
the business of the Court of Equity Ex- 
chequer was to be transferred to the Court 
of Chancery. That would be one source 
of increase. And, second, there might be 
an increase in consequence of the diminu- 
tion of arrears, which would invite more 
suitors into the court. With respect to 
the first, he would not then go into a dis- 
cussion of it, because their Lordships 
would have other opportunities of going 
into that part of the plan, but he might 
observe that it was not denied, that that 
change would increase the business in 
Chancery to the extent of 1-13th or 1-14th, 
Then, however, if they were to increase 
the judicial power of the court, as was 
proposed, they would increase it not by 


1-13th or 1-14th, but by something like | 
two-fifths or more, for the bill proposed to | 


appoint two more vice-chancellors. ‘The 
judicial force then, instead of being, as it 
ought to be, only two and a half times as 
great as it was in the time of Lord Hard- 
wicke, would be, on the plan of his noble 
and learned Friend, at least four and a 
half or five times greater than it was then. 
Considering, indeed, all the circumstances, 
he was disposed to think, that they would 
be in all increasing the force seventy per 
cent., at a time when the additional work 
caused by adding the Equity Exchequer 
jurisdiction to Chancery would only be 
about eight or nine per cent.; therefore, 
there was to be eight or nine times as 
much increase of power as that increase of 
business would justify. But then it was 
said, that there would be another cause of 
VOL. LIV. {ius 
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increase, in consequence of the diminution 
of arrears attracting suitors to the court. 
The increase, however, would be but 
slight in comparison; instead of being 
seventy or eighty per cent. on the business, 
it would not be much more than three or 
four per cent. The remedy proposed to 
remove this increase was a quintuple 
power to that which existed a century ago. 
Though there was an increase of business, 
he thought there was nothing to require 
the addition of two judges. At most he 
should be inclined to give but one addi- 
tional judge, and would ask their Lord- 
ships not to give more. The reason why 
he very reluctantly said one, was this—~ 
that he knew if they should get into arrear 
the consequences would be, there would be 
an additional judge appointed. When he 
had filled the office, now so much more 
worthily filled by his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack, he had resisted 
the wish of the common law judges in 
Westminster-hall to increase the number 
of the judges. He had stated to them 
that his opinion was, that some extraordi- 
nary increase of exertion was preferable to 
endeavour to diminish the arrear of busi- 
ness, and then to go on. And certainly, 
if an additional judge at common law had 
been appointed at that period, there would 
have been more judges appointed than 
would have been wanted. ‘There was an- 
other part of this measure which opened a 
subject of very serious consideration, and 
that was the manner in which it was pro- 
posed to deal with the appellate jurisdic- 
tion. It had very often been said, “* Why 
don’t you have a great board, a great tri- 
bunal, to judge these causes, which, instead 
of sitting occasionally a week now and a 
week then, would sit regularly? Why 
had they not a regular court, as they had 
in other countries, always sitting when 
there was appeal business to do, so that 
every one should have free and open access 
to it to have their judgments reversed ? 
But they must attend to the right consti- 
tution of the court on the one hand, as well 
as to its constant and convenient sittings 
on the other. If they had a court con- 
stantly sitting, it was impossible that 
the judges of it could belong to other 
courts; they must be judges of appeal 
only ; but if they were so, they would be 
comparatively less able to transact the 
appeal business. He did not mean that it 
was necessary that every one of the judges 
should have seats in other courts; some 
2C 
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of them might be advantageously always 
placed in the Court of Appeal, and not sit 
in the other courts; but some of them 
should be accustomed to sit in the other 
courts, otherwise two difficulties would 
occur, one of which was sufficient to show 
that it was necessary. Matters of practice 
hardly ever came to appeal, or very rarely, 
but they might now and then come before 
the court, and might be the very points 
on which the cause turned; but in mat- 
ters of ordinary practice, that court would 
have little or no experience. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to have in the Court of 
Appeal one or two judges who were in the 
everyday working of the courts, and who 
saw all the trifling matters that came be- 
fore them. But there was another consi- 
deration more material. The judge who 
only sat occasionally had not sufficient 
constant practice to enable him to have a 
due confidence in his own judgment or the 
judgment or the opinions of others. Those, 
therefore, who had considered the ques- 
tion had generally risen with the impres- 
sion that it would not do altogether in a 
court of appeal to have judges so consti- 
tuted and appointed as to have no deal- 
ings with the other courts. But if they had 
a court of appeal consisting of judges who 
sat in other courts, it followed that the 
appeal court could not hold permanent 
sittings, but that it must more or less 
study the convenience of the other courts 
from which it drew some of its judges. 


This was one of the difficulties to be met. | 


He thought that if such an arrangement 
could be made, and the permanent assist- 
ance of the competent authorities be ob- 
tained, such a tribunal should be pre- 
sided over by the head of the law—the 
great law officer of the Crown—who 
should preside as the chief judge of that 
court. He admitted that one additional 
judge might be required, but no more, to 
get rid of the arrears, and that assistance 
would enable the Lord Chancellor to pre- 
side over the court of appeal. This led 
him to say a word on that part of the 
plan which related to the transfer of the 
Master of the Rolls from his own court. 
The following was the state of the causes 
set down to try in the Rolls’ Court since 
1833. In 1833 there were 652 cases set 
down for hearing; in 1834, 462 cases ; 
in 1835, 519; in 1836, 465; in 1837, 
370; in 1838, 259; and in 1839, 202 
eases. So that it had come down from 
500 or 600 cases, to 200 within the last 
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five or six years. Could any one doubt 
that if the Rolls’ Court were shut up for 
sixty days in the year, but that it would 
put an extinguisher on it, and that instead 
of 202 cases, there would not be 102 
next year, and that parties would only go 
to get a decision there to bring their 
causes up for appeal? Instead of being 
taken away, the judge ought to work 
double tides, and ought to be more ready 
and anxious to remain in his court, in 
order to keep up to the business. When 
he said, that the business of that court 
was coming down, he begged not to be 
misunderstood. There were not, there 
could not be, any ground, not even the 
least vestige of a shadow for saying that 
this was owing to the court itself; but 
they all knew that at different times there 
was a fashion with respect to courts in 
Ireland ; for instance, at this moment he 
understood there was an enormous dispro- 
portion of cases taken into the Court of 
Exchequer, which was overwhelmed with 
business, while some of the ablest Judges 
were in the Queen’s Bench and Common 
Pleas with comparatively little to do. At 
other times, in England, it had been the 
fashion for suitors to crowd the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, although judges to the 
full as able as the judges of that court 
presided in the Common Pleas. The 
business of the Exchequer was increasing, 
and had increased. The increase had 
begun at the time his noble and learned 
Friend opposite, presided over that court. 
There was no reason in the world why 
that court should be a favourite, since just 
the same legal talent, and the same judg- 
ment, could be found in all the other 
courts. He would now state what, in 
his opinion, was the proper remedy for 
this. He did not see why there should 
be any choice of courts permitted. He 
could never see any reason why a plaintiff 
should have the power of choosing his 
court any more than the defendant. If it 
were because the plaintiff was the person 
in possession, it might perhaps be right, 
but the plaintiff was generally the person 
out of possession. Now, if the choice was 
given because he was the person out of 
possession, it would at least be consistent ; 
but he was not always the person out of 
possession, and there was nothing less 
consistent than that the plaintiff should 
have the choice of courts, and in earlier 
times such was not the case. ‘The plain- 
tiff in those times had no choice, and all 
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suits went to their respective courts, and 
it was not until fictions were introduced 
that the plaintiff had the choice of courts. 
Now, how did this apply to the Master 
of the Rolls? He would say, that if 
they removed the Master of the Rolls 


from his court, they would increase the | 


evil, and the remedy was not to give par- 
ties the choice of courts, but to send suits 
to the Rolls to relieve the Court of Chan- 
cery and the Vice-chancellor. He might 


be told that it would be hard upon the | 
suitor to compel him to go to the [olls, | 
The | 


but what were they about to do? 
Master of the Rolls was going to the 
Privy Council, The suitor had no choice 


of judges of appeal, and there could be | 


no appeal against his decision, as there 
was no appeal from the Privy Council. 


On one other point he wished to address | 


the House. He thought there ought to 
be an intermediate Court of Appeal for 


certain purposes, He believed they ought | 
to allow an appeal from the Rolls to the | 


Vice-chancellor or Chancellor. Parties 
might elect which, but they should not 
have another appeal from that decision. 
The bulk of appeals which came to the 
House of Lords, did not come from the 
Court of Chancery, but from Scotland 
and Ireland. His noble and learned 
Friend would, he hoped, not require 
further assistance than would, after the 
arrears was once got rid of, be sufficient 
to meet the real exigencies of the case, 


and he should advise their Lordships | 
strictly to restrict the additional supply to | 


those exigencies. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he would 
recall his noble and learned Friend’s 
attention to one or two tests which he 
(the Lord Chancellor) thought his noble 
and learned Friend would admit were 
quite conclusive as to the necessity of 


having a considerable addition to the 


force of the Chancery judges. He knew 
that it was almost universally the opinion 
of the bar, that great additional strength 
was required; and that it was the opinion 


of the solicitors who practised in the | 


court, he knew. It was also the opinion 
of the judges engaged in administering 
equity. These were the persons, and the 
only persons, who, being conversant with 


the present state of business in the Court | 
of Chancery, could state the difficulties | 


which at present existed in obtaining jus- 
tice in the present state of the arrears of 
that court. Whatever might be the 
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arrears, it was their duty to apply a remedy 
| as soon as they found the evil existed. In 
| order to find out the evil, let them take 
the book of causes, and take the first forty 
causes set down for hearing before the 
Vice-chancellor, and they would find, that 
in all those causes, after they had been 
; completed, and after all the evidence had 
| been examined, three years must elapse 
before a suitor had any chance of obtain- 
inga hearing. And then very few causes 
were disposed of without a report, and the 
suitor had in that case to wait three years 
more. He waited three years for the 
original decree, and three years more for 
further directions. It had not been sug- 
gested by any body that a want of exer- 
tion on the part of the judges had caused 
the present arrear, and he knew that if it 
were so suggested, it would be without 
the slightest foundation, for he believed 
that in every branch of the courts there 
was every exertion for doing that which 
‘the public of right demanded—namely, 
justice, and justice failed only because 
, there was not the power to do it. Hlis 
learned Friend had alluded to a period 
which showed great peculiarity in the ad- 
ministration of justice—he meant the 
period when a very celebrated man, after- 
|wards Master of the Rolls, was made 
| Vice-chancellor—Sir John Leach. More 
_work had been got through by him, than 
ever before by any individual, and, con- 
sidering the vast quantity of business he 
did, it was well done. But he would ask 
his learned Friend, whether there was not 
‘great danger of failure in justice, when 
the judge had only in view the rapidity 
with which he could get through his 
causes? He might get through a great 
quantity of business, but that was not the 
only question: the most important was, 
how was the business done? He did not 
think that Sir John Leach’s example was 
one which it would be wise or safe for any 
other judge to attempt to follow. His 
noble and learned Friend had referred to 
a period which had always excited the 
astonishment of every one who kad looked 
into these matters—namely, how it hap- 
pened that so large a number of bills were 
filed in the time of Lord Hardwicke, com- 
pared with the business before him. The 
reason was this—if a party came into 
court he was sure to have his business 
| done, and was not told he must wait six 
| years for justice. But if they wanted to 
[ascertain what was the business of the 
2C2 
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judge, they must look at the hear- 
ings; it was these which occupied the 
time of the court. But there were 
not one-third of the number of hearings in 
the time of Lord Hardwicke that there 
were at present. In the five years ending 
1764 there were 283 hearings, and in the 
same period ending in 1839, the number 
of the hearings was 1,248. There was 
not, therefore, one-third of the quantity 
of business in the time of Lord Hardwicke. 
But it was not necessary to go back to the 


time of Lord Hardwicke; the time of 


1812, when the Vice-chancellor’sCourt was 
established, was a much safer period to go 
back to, and the business was now double 
what it was in 1812. During the five years 
following 1812 the hearings amounted to 
562, and in the five years ending 1839 they 
amounted to 1,248. But it was not merely 
the quantity of business to be done at a 
particular period that they were to look at; 
they must look to the country to sce what 
business was to be done which was not 
entered for want of opportunity. The 


average number of causes set down for 
hearing during the three years before the 
Vice-chancellor was appointed was 540, 
and during the three years afterwards it 


was 714. What had happened in the 
course of these six years to make the great 
change? It was not anything in the his- 
tory of the country; but before the Vice- 
chancellor was appointed, the suitor knew 
that he had no chance of being heard, and 
afterwards, instead of abandoning his 
rights, or compromising them, he came 
intocourt. The number of bills filed after 
the appointment of the Vice-chancellor 
proved the same thing. When they in- 
quired what additional strength the Court 
of Chancery might want, they had, in 
these returns, something from which to 
form a conclusion. They had to provide, 
not only to get rid of the arrear, but also 
for what they knew would happen, to get 
rid of the number of suitors who would 
come. There was another point to which 
he wished to call attention, from which it 
might be seen how unsafe it was to refer 
to figures, 
Chancery, the longer a list of causes re- 
mained unheard, the more impracticable 
it became when it came to be heard; and 
the reason was, that it was not every cause 
that had a chance of being taken, but 
short causes were picked out. The result 
was an arrear, not of common causes, but 
of causes which had been postponed from 
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term to term, and from year to year, in 
consequence of their length. It would, 
therefore, require a Jong time, and great 
judicial strength, fairly to grapple with the 
evil. His noble and learned Friend had 
referred to some of the details of the bill, 
which he thought would be better discussed 
in Committee ; but there was one to which 
he could not help adverting for a few mo- 
ments—he meant the attendance of the 
Master of the Rolls, as president of the 
Privy Council. In order that the ex- 
tremely important business of that court 
might be satisfactorily conducted, fifty 
days, or one quarter of what was called 
the judicial year, must be devoted by the 
person who should be appointed to preside. 
It was natural, in looking to the profession 
for the purpose of finding a judge who 
could attend to this duty, to select the 
Master of the Rolls, who had for fifty 
years before the Judicial Committee was 
instituted presided over the Privy Council. 
No doubt the Court of Chancery would 
lose his services to that extent, and noone 
lamented this more than he (the Lord 
Chancellor) did; but, as there would be 
a power under this bill of distributing the 
Chancery business, no inconvenience would 
arise to the suitors from the partial at- 
tendance of the Master of the Rolls at the 
Privy Council. So much could not be 
said if any of the other superior judges had 
been selected; their places could not well 
be supplied. The business of their courts 
would be at a stand-still during their ab- 
sence. For these reasons he was prepared 
to justify that part of the bill. There were 
other details to which his noble and learned 
Friend had alluded, but he should reserve 
what he had to say in reply till the bill 
went into Committee. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, their Lordships 
had attended to the statements and details 
which had been entered into upon this 
occasion, in a manner which the import- 
ance of the subject demanded ; and he was 
quite satisfied they could only come to 
one conclusion—that it was impossible to 
arrive at any safe and satisfactory decision 
with respect to this bill, except by referring 
the consideration of it to a committee up- 
stairs. He was clearly of opinion, that at 
least one additional judge was necessary 
for the Court of Chancery. It was quite 
impossible to get rid of the arrears existing 
in that court, without consenting that one 
judge should be added to its present 
strength. The only doubt that existed in 
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his mind was, whether one additional | was admitted on all hands, but the extent 
judge would be sufficient for that purpose. | of the remedy would be most fittingly dis- 


That was matter of detail for minute, par- | cussed in that committee. 


He sincerely 


ticular inquiry; and, with a view to that hoped the result would be found satisfac- 


investigation, he proposed that the bill 


itself should be referred to a committee | 
He felt it was unnecessary | 
to enter into the details at present, as_ 


up. stairs, 


they would be fully and more properly 


investigated in the select committee, to | 


which he now moved that the bill be 
referred. 


The Lord Chancellor felt perfectly sa- 


tisfied as to all the details of the bill; 
but, believing this motion to originate in | 


a bond fide intention to serve it, by en- 


abling other noble Lords fairly and fully | 


to investigate the subject, and having no 
doubt as to the conclusion to which they 
must come, he should at once acquiesce in 
the motion. 

Lord Brougham lad no objection to 
that course, 
must be permitted to say, that, his noble 
and learned Friend had somewhat mis- 
taken his argument. Ile admitted 


being only of a temporary nature, the ap- 
pointment of one additional judge would 


be abundantly sufficient to master it within | 


a reasonable time. 
Lord Ellenborough entirely agreed in 


the propriety of sending this bill to a) 
committee up stairs; he hoped, however, | 


no one in that House would misunderstand, 
and none out of doors misrepresent, the 


object of his noble and learned Friend. ' 


He was quite sure his noble and learned 


Friend would go into the committee with | 


the sincerest desire to abate this long- 


continued grievance, which he had himself | 
brought under their Lordships’ consider- | 


ation in former years. His noble and 


learned Friend opposite (Lord Brougham) | 


thought one additional Vice-chancellor 
would be sufficient to get rid of the arrears. 
But even if the smallest case could be 
made out for the appointment of a second, 
it would be the duty of the committee to 
recommend it. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, unless he were 
satisfied with the clearness of demon- 
stration almost that one would be sufficient, 
he should certainly vote for a scond addi- 
tional judge. 

Lord Abinger also concurred in the pro- 
priety of referring the consideration of this 
bill to a committee up stairs. The evil 


In explanation, however, he | 


that | 
there was a very heavy arrear in the Court | 
of Chancery, but he contended that that | 


tory and beneficial. 


Lord Denman thought their Lordships 
were perfectly competent, after all the in- 
quiries which had taken place upon this 
‘subject, at once to form an opinion as to 
the best remedy for an universally admitted 
evil, without sending this bill to a com- 
mittee up stairs, At all events, he hoped 
‘the committee would proceed with its 
inquiries forthwith, and report as speedily 
as possible. He had come with great 
reluctance to a full conviction that it was 
necessary to increase the judicial strength 
of the Court of Chancery, and the sooner 
| that remedy was applied the better. A 
i state of transition in courts of justice was 
| one of the worst for the suitors that could 

possibly exist. 
Bill referred to a select committee. 
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Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time :—Canada Clergy Re 
, serves; Census of the Population, 
| Petitions presented. By Lord G. Bentinek, from Lyme 
| Regis, against the County and District Constable Bill, and 
against the Poor-law Amendment Act Bill.—By Lord R. 
Grosvenor, from Chester, for Medical Reform.—By Mr. 
O. Gore, from Denbigh, against the Assistant Poor-law 
Commissioners, and for Church Extension.—By Sir W. 
Follett, from the Provincial Newspaper Society, for an 
Alteration of the Law of Libel.—By Mr, Easthope, from 
Leicester, &e., against Church Extension.—By Mr. Ser- 
geant Talfourd, from Mr. Feargus O’Connor, to be 
removed from York Gaol to the Custody of the Marshal 
of the Marshalsea.—By Mr. Bethell, and Mr. Hodgson, 
from a parish in Yorkshire, and Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
against the Ecclesiastical Revenues and Duties Bill.—By 
Mr. Baines, from Leeds, against the Sugar Monopoly.— 
By Sir R. Bateson, from Londonderry, for the adjustment 
of the Church of Scotland Question. —By Mr. Wilbraham, 
from various places in Chester, against Chureh Rates, and 
against the Rating of Workhouses.—By Mr. Pendarves, 
from several places in Cornwall, for the Abolition of 
Chureh Rates, and the Release of John Thorogood.—By 
Mr. Grote, from the Commercial Steam Packet Company, 
for Relief from Light-house Dues.—By Sir J. Graham, 
from Hadleigh, and Boxford, against the War with 
China.—By Mr. Colquhoun, from families in Glasgow 
belonging to the poorest class, for Encouragement to Emi- 
gration; and from 400 Spirit Sellers in that city, to pre- 
vent Selling Spirits on Sundays, 


Case or Natuanret Cave.] Mr. 
Easthope wished to ask the hon. Gentle- 
man, the Under-Secretary for the Colo- 
nies whether, as had been promised, any 
inquiry had been made into the case of 
Nathaniel Cave ? 

Mr. fF. Maule said, that he had, by di- 





rection of the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department, written a letter, re- | 
questing an explanation of the circum- | 
stances connected with the case of Natha- | 
niel Cave. It appeared from the answer | 
which he had received, that Mr. Mountain | 
had done nothing against the law. It, 
also appeared, however, that the laws in | 
the House of Correction were extremely 
improper, as persons committed for trial 
were treated in the same way as persons 
convicted. 


Case or Mr, Brapsuaw—Beetroor 
SuGar--ApJournep Desare.) Mr, 
Labouchere moved the Order of the Day 
for resuming the adjourned debate on the | 
question, that the petition of Mr. Hercules 
Bradshaw concerning the manufacture of 
sugar from beetroot be referred toa Select 
Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, not having been in the House when 
the learned Member for Dublin moved for 
a Committee on the claim of Mr. Brad- 
shaw for compensation for loss sustained 
by the levying of the duty upon the ma- 
nufacture of beetroot into sugar, he begged 
now to state that a more groundless claim 
he never heard of; for what reason had 
Mr. Bradshaw to conclude that the Go- 
vernment would allow him to manufacture 
the sugar free of duty, when such heavy 
duties were levied on sugar for a revenue, 
and on foreign sugar for the protection of | 
our colonial sugar. 

Mr. E. Tennent thought Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s claim for compensation was a just 
one. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the Government 
had allowed Mr, Bradshaw to go on for 
more than a year and a-half, and then 
suddenly came upon him ; decidedly there 
was a case for inquiry at all events, and 
he should press his motion for a commit- 
tee. 

The House divided—Ayes 71; Noes 
91: Majority 20. 
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Thornely, Thomas 
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Turner, William 
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Turkey and Egypt. 


Winnington, Sir T. 
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Stanley, E. J. 

Parker, J. 


Turkey anp Ecypr.| On the Order 
of the Day being moved for a Committee 
on the Customs Duties Bill, 

Mr. Hume said, that as that bill im- 
posed a taxation of more than 2,000,000/. 
upon the already impoverished people of 
this country, he would avail himself of 
the present opportunity to state his objec- 
tions to the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, which was alleged as the cause for 
the necessity of that increased taxation. 
The people of England were going to be 
punished to support the policy which the 
British Government was crroneously pur- 
suing with regard both to Turkey and to 
Egypt. If the policy of the British Go- 
vernment were erroneous, as he sincerely 
believed it to be, the House of Commons 
ought to withhold the supplies from that 
Government until it saw clearly what that 
policy was, and what object it was in- 
tended to attain. In the most gracious 
Speech which was delivered from the 
Throne at the commencement of the 
Session, Ministers claimed credit for 
the peace which had been maintained in 
the East, owing to the union of the Five 
Powers. The collective note of the Five 
Powers, delivered on the 27th of July, 
had prevented the Divan from concluding 
peace without their concurrence. He had, 
on a former occasion, made such com- 
ments as he thought fit upon that note; 
and the noble Lord had not felt himself 
in a situation to deny any of the positions 
which he had then laid down. All that 
the noble Lord had then said was, that he 
had been completely misinformed on all 
the points which he had noticed, and that 
he was consequently totally unacquainted 
with the policy pursued by the Five 
Powers. Since that time an important 
event had occurred. The French ministry 
had been changed. The French Chamber, 
before they would consent to vote the 
money which the new minister, M. Thiers, 
had called for, required him to declare 
explicitly the policy on which France was 
acting towards Turkey and Egypt. M. 
Thiers then stated what his policy was, 
observing that he had made it known to 
the British Government and to others, 
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and added that France was strong enough 
io maintain it, whether the other Powers 
concurred with France or not. He would 
read to the House one or two sentences 
from the speech of M. Thiers, as reported 
in the Moniteur, to show how different 
was the policy professed by that statesman 
from that followed by the noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. He 
was sorry to say that we had estranged 
ourselves from France, that we had allied 
ourselves with the great enemy of Turkey, 
that we had joined in supporting the policy 
of Russia, and that in so doing we had 
promoted and forwarded the ambitious 
projects of that Power. For those pro- 


Turkey and Egypt. 


jects we were now maintaining a fleet in 


the Mediterranean at the expense of half 
a million sterling a-year, and, instead of 
forwarding, we were positively preventing 
peace between Turkey and Egypt—which 
was essentially a Russian object. Now, 
if it were true that France had offered to 
withdraw ten sail of the line from the 
Mediterranean if we would do the same, 
it was quite clear that France had no idea 
of war or of the necessity of war. He, 
therefore, thought, that as the French 
Chainbers had called upon M. Thiers, so 
the British House of Commons ought to 
call upon the noble Lord, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, for a declaration 
of his policy before it voted the taxation 
requisite to support it. M. Thiers, in his 
address to the Chamber of Peers, on the 
14th April, 1840, said— 

“The opinion of France is, that the inde« 
pendence of Turkey should be maintained ; 
but by the word independence, we do not 
mean an impossibility. France believes, at 
least her cabinets have believed, that to main- 
tain the Turkish empire, could not mean the 
restoration to the Turkish empire of all the 
provinces which have been successively de- 
tached from it; but we have thought, that to 
maintain the Turkish empire was to prevent 
any new dismemberment ; and, if by the side 
of the Turkish empire a new empire had risen 
up which consented to the bond of vassalage 
which consented, as in other times, to be the 
faithful vassal of the Turkish empire—that if 
Egypt had succeeded better than Constanti- 
nople in arranging her finances and in creating 
an army which, though they do not resemble 
our finances nor our army, are yet superior to 
those of Constantinople, it would be a real 
service to the Turkish empire to give to it the 
Pacha of Egypt as an ally, for besides the 
Turkish empire, which might defend itself, 


| you would have the. rear guard of a powerful 


vassal, useful and able to support the Sultan 
in moments of difficulty,” 
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The dispute between France and Eng- 
land upon this question seemed to be this: 
that the noble Lord, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, insisted that the Divan 
should not make peace with Mehemet Ali, 
by yielding up to him Egypt and Syria. 
The noble Lord was willing to let the 
Divan yield up Egypt. France, however, 
was desirous that Syria, as well as Egypt, 
should be yielded up to Mehemet Ali, and 
that for Syria he should pay tribute, own 
his vassalage to the Porte, and consent 
to assist the Sultan, whenever he was re- 
quired todo so. M. Thiers further said, 
that if the Powers should attempt to take 
Syria from Mehemet Ali, he would inter- 
fere on his behalf, and would prevent it 
from being taken from him, Such being 
the case, he thought that our Government 
was the cause of the present state not of 
peace but of suspended hostilities, and of 
the large naval and military establishments 
now kept up in the Mediterranean and 
along its coasts. He called upon the 
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House, as it valued the interests of Eng- 
land, and those of free and liberal Go- 
vernments, to act in concert with France, 
and to cease from being the ally of Russia. 
Why was there this difference of policy 


between England and France, the two 
countries, of all others, which ought to be 
united ? He complained that the present 
policy of the British Government was hos- 
tile not only to a strict alliance with 
France, but also to the interest of Egypt, 
which we of all others ought to maintain. 
He maintained that, in the year 1833, the 
Sultan had given Mehemet Alia Syria as 
a Pashalic, and had afterwards given him 
Adana and other places as an appendage 
to it. He likewise maintained, that it 
was in consequence of the Sultan’s having 
attempted to take back those provinces 
from Mehemet Ali, and of his having 
landed troops in Asia Minor to enforce 
his attempt, that Mehemet Ali had been 
compelled to put his own forces in motion, 
and that in the progress of events the Turk- 
ish fleet had deserted to him from the Sul- 
tan. What he further complained of was, 
that the policy of the British Government 
had not only stopped the negotiations 
for peace, but that when Mehemet Ali 
had offered to give back the Turkish fleet 
on certain terms, to be guaranteed by 
France and England, England had re- 
fused to guarantee those terms. The 
hon. Member read an extract from the 
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last, but we could not collect even the 
substance of it. It was his opinion that 
it would not be in the power of France 
and England united to take Syria from 
Mehemet Ali, and as the sentiments of 
M. Thiers were in direct opposition to 
those of Lord Palmerston, it became a 
question of great importance whether we 
should persevere in our present erroneous 
course at so heavy an expense to the Bri- 
tish people, and whether we ought not to 
promote an union between Turkey and 
Egypt, and allow the heavy armaments to 
be put down which were now kept up at 
an immense expense to every country. 
He understood that within the last six 
months Redschid Pasha had made a pro- 
position for peace to Mehemet Ali, which 
would have been accepted, had not the 
British Government interfered to prevent 
it. These were points into which it was 
necessary that the House should inquire, 
before it gave the means of supporting so 
large a naval force as was deemed neces- 
sary to support our negotiations with 
Turkey and Egypt. He wished that the 
noble Lord would satisfy him and the 
country that he was proceeding in the 
right course. He would, in conclusion, 
ask the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whether any proposi- 
tion had been made to him from the go- 
vernment of France for the purpose of 
promoting peace and withdrawing the 
heavy armaments now in the Mediter- 
ranean ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, that his hon. 
Friend had placed him in considerable 
difficulty, by endeavouring to draw him 
into what he regarded as a premature dis- 
cussion of the details of a negotiation which 
had not been concluded, and it would be 
very prejudicial to the public interests if 
he were to discuss it in the manner in 
which his hon. Friend had invited him. 
[t would not be consistent with the public 
interests, with those interests especially of 
which the department over which he pre- 
sided was charged with the conduct, to 
state to his hon, Friend all the particulars 
which he wished to know; yet he did feel 
it his duty to assure the House that almost 
every assertion which his hon. Friend had 
made as to the folly of the course pursued 
by this country, as to the communications 
which had taken place between this coun- 
try and other powers, as to the conduct of 
her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, and as to the desires and wishes of 
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the Turkish government, were all founded 
on the most extraordinary misinformation, 
and he might really venture to say, that 
not one of them had the remotest resem- 
blance to what had really taken place. 
The hon. Member had told the House, 
that the French government had notified 
to us, that they would have recourse to 
arms if we attempted to take Syria from 
Mehemet Ali. No such communication 
had ever been made to us by the French 
government. The hon. Member had also 
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said, that the British Government had 
been informed, that if any attack were | 
made by the British on the Egyptian | 
fleet, it would be protected by the fleet of | 
France. No such communication had | 
ever been made. ‘This method of denial | 
came to almost the same result as that of | 
assertion, and if he were to deny, and ex- | 
plain why he denied, all the information | 
on which the hon. Member had proceed- 
ed, and which he was sure the hon. Mem- 
ber fully believed, he would be led very 
neatly to the point to which the hon. 
Member wished to bring him. He had 
denied the basis on which the hon. Mem- 
ber had founded his observations. The 
hon. Member said, the House kad been 


called on to vote a very large amount of 
additional taxation, and that it was ren- 
dered necessary by the mistaken policy 
which he had endeavoured to pursue. 
Had the hon. Member forgotten that the 
great bulk of this increased taxation arose 


from measures which he himself had 
urged on the Government, and which he 
admitted were not founded on an erro- 
neous policy? A great part of it arose 
from the reduction of the rates of post- 
age; a great part of it also arose from 
the wants of the public service in Canada, 
and the question in which we had been 
involved with China; and a very small 
proportion of the whole amount now pro- 
posed to be raised was required, as the 
hon, Member wished to represent, for the 
service of the navy. But he would tell 
the hon. Member further, that the in- 
creased demand for the service of the 
navy did not arise, as he imagined, from 
the particular question now pending in 
the Mediterranean. The reasons which 
rendered it necessary were stated by Go- 
vernment when the condition of the navy 
was discussed. Larger supplies were re- 
quired to place the navy on a footing 
more consistent with that which ought to 
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of the other great powers of Europe. So 
far was it from having been stated by the 
French government, as the hon. Member 
supposed, that if this question were set- 
tled ten French sail of the line would be 
withdrawn from active service, that he 
was not aware that the settlement of this 
questicn would lead to any reduction 
whatever in the aggregate amount of the 
French navy. He believed the contrary 
to be true ;——he believed that if France 
and Britain were entirely agreed upon 
every matter of detail that could arise in 
connexion with this question, there would 
not be, as the hon. Member seemed to 
suppose, any reduction whatever in the 
naval force of France, and he said that, 
independently of the Eastern question. 
When we looked at the various important 
questions now pending in every quarter 
of the globe, and considered the amount 
of the naval armaments of other powers, 
it must be seen that a very small portion 
only of the increase of taxation had been 
called for owing to the state of affairs in 
Egypt. He objected no less strongly to- 
the other principle which seemed to have 
furnished the staple of the reasonings of 
his hon. Friend. The hon. Member seem- 
ed to suppose that if he could show to 
the House that the French government 
or any French minister entertained a par- 
ticular opinion on any question, it became 
a duty and obligation on the British Go- 
vernment immediately to adopt and follow 
that opinion in all respects. Now, no 
man in the House attached greater value 
than he did to the intimate alliance of 
Britain and France. He believed it was 
not more advantageous to the interests of 
the two countries than beneficial to the 
security of the peace of Europe; and 
since he had had the honour of holding 
his present office he had zealously en- 
deavoured to promote the continuance of 
that alliance. On more than one occa- 
sion he had had to defend himself in that 
House against a charge of doing the very 
thing which the hon. Member thought he 
should now have done—that was placing 
the British Government entirely at the 
beck of France, and serving the interest 
of France, whether or not it was con- 
sistent with our own, On those occasions 
he had always stated that he thought 
nothing was more to be wished for the 
interests of both countries, than that the 
alliance should continue as long as it was 
consistent with those interests; but he 
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had at the same time not concealed the 
consideration which must force itself upon 
every mind, that the two nations were too 
great, two powerful, and too high-spirited, 
and had too many important interests at 
stake, which each Government was bound 
in duty to protect, to allow of their being 
coupled in any such indissoluble bond as 
would induce them to follow each other’s | 
policy invariably. 
Britain should neither follow the policy of 
France, as contradistinguished from that 
of Britain, nor that of Prussia, nor that of | 
Austria, but they ought to look to the in- 
terests of Britain, without paying any re- 
gard to the opinions that might be enter- 
tained by any foreign government or 
minister. The point was to show that 
any proposed policy was consistent with 
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it was by that note that he had prevented 
an amicable arrangement being concluded 
between Mehemet Ali and the Porte. If 
the hon. Member supposed that we had 
such an entire influence and control over 
the other four great Powers, as to be able 
to persude them all, France included, to 
sign and deliver that note, he must ad- 
mit that the hon. Member paid a compli- 
ment to the influence of the British Go- 
vernment. It was not for him to explain 
from what quarter the note arose. All he 
would say was, that the British Ambassa- 
dor immediately and most cordially joined 
in it; but the suggestion did not come 
originally from him. The French go- 
vernment had never retracted or disowned 
that note, and when the hon. Member 
asked him to state to the House what had 
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the interests of Great Britain, and if that 
could be made out, the denegation of it | 
would become a matter of charge against | 
a government. But the mere fact of a/| 


been the policy of Britain on this question 
he could only refer him to the speech 
from the Throne at the beginning of the 
Session, in which it was said that the in- 


foreign minister holding a_ particular, tegrity of the Ottoman Empire was an 
opinion on any point was no argument, | object which it was thought deserving of 
and proved nothing as to the soundness of | every endeavour on our part to defend. 
its policy. He utterly denied, and so far | That opinion he still held, and the more 
the House would believe him, that the! he thought of it, the more satisfied he was 
French government had at any time in-| that it was sound doctrine. He was fully 


timated any intention of taking up arms | persuaded that the interests of this coun- 
against the other four Powers on this ques- | try required the maintenance of the inde- 


tion. He was assuming the statement pendence and integrity of the Ottoman 
made by his hon. Friend to be correct, empire, and that those interests would be 
that France differed on some points from | sacrificed if the policy which the hon, 
the other four Powers but he assured | Member wished for were to be adopted. 
the hon. Member that he was mistaken | The integrity of the Ottoman empire 
if he thought that difference if differ- | would at once be destroyed by the dis- 
ence existed, likely to lead to a war! memberment of some of its most fertile 
between Britain and France. He thought | and rich provinces, and consequently its 
that was very improbable, independ- | independence would be reduced to the 
ent of the other relations existing be- | mere shadow of a shade. He was con- 
tween Britain and France, which would | vinced that even taking that view, which 
be sufficiently strong to prevent the French | was so much a favourite of the hon. Mem- 
government from breaking them, and | ber, bearing on the naval expenses of the 
rushing into the other extreme of hostility. | country, if what the hon. Member called 
Looking at the other great interests of | peace, which was a mere surrender to 
France, and the questions she now had | Mehemet Ali, had taken place at the time 
on her hands, it was not to be supposed | mentioned by him, this country would 


that France would enter into a chivalrous 
citssade in defence of interests not her own, 
whi: h she could not reconcile with the 
national faith and honour, and with the 
obligations she had entered into with the 
other Powers. The hon. Member had 
done him the honour of supposing that 
the collective note presented in July last 
to the Sublime Porte at Constantinople 
was entirely the work of his (Lord Palmer- 
ston’s) own hand, The hon, Member said 


have been compelled in order to prevent 
the consequences that would have ensued, 
to keep up a large naval force in the Me- 
diterranean. Thus, as far as we were 
concerned, peace would have taken place 
without any of the advantages which peace 
ought to bring with it. He could not 
conclude without expressing a hope that 
we should be able to make some arrange- 
ment, in conjunction with the other powers 
of Europe, which would restore amicable 
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arrangements between Turkey and Egypt, 
and prevent the recurrence of that unfor- 
tunate policy which once brought the 
Russian army to Constantinople, and if it 
were resumed, would ina short time bring 
another to the shores of the Bosphorus. 
He could only say, that when negotiations 
of this importance, complicated from their 
very nature, from the number of interests 
concerned andthe distance which separated 
the Powers who were acting in them, were 
made the subject of discussion before they 
were finished,and whenhon. Members, act- 
ing, like his hon, Friend on misinformation 
made statements which were entirely un- 
founded, and incorrect regarding those 
transactions, persons holding the situation 
he filled were placed in great difficulty. 
He might, perhaps, not have answered the 
expectations of his hon. Friend, and he 
was afraid he should not be able to do so 
until matters came to something more like 
a termination ; but till that time he should 
be compelled to refuse to go into the 
points on which explanation was sought 
by his hon. Friend, and confine himself to 
setting him right as to the misinformation 
he had received. He trusted, however, 
that the House would not take for granted 
that the facts were as his hon. Friend had 
stated, for he could assure them that his 
hon. Friend had received the most extra- 
ordinary misinformation on all the material 
points to which in the course of his speech 
he adverted. 

Mr. Hume wished to know if the British 
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Government were acting in accordance | 


with the French, as was stated in the 
Speech from the Throne? 

Viscount Palmerston said, what the 
speech stated was, that the concord of the 
five Powers on the Belgian question had 
led to satisfactory results, and it was hoped 
that the same concord would bring the 
questions pending between Turkey and 
Egypt to an amicable termination. He 
had not abandoned that hope. 


Order of the day read. On the question | 


that the Speaker do leave the chair to go 
into Committee on the Customs’ Duties 
Bill, 


Mr. 


Assrssep Taxes (IRELAND)}]. 
Christopher rose, in pursuance of no- 
tice to move, “ that it is the opinion 
of this House (as the people of Ireland do 
not contribute to the assessed taxes) that 
in any additional taxation that may be 
required to make up the deficiency of the 
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revenue of the United Kingdom it is un- 
just and inexpedient to impose any tax 
which will fall exclusively on the people 
of Great Britain.” He could not sce the 
justice of such a partial system of taxation 
as that which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had adopted. He might come 
forward, as the representative of a large 
agricultural constituency, and say, that 
they were very little benefitted by the re- 
duction of the penny postage, but would 
be exposed to much inconvenience by the 
increase of assessed taxes. The only 
ground which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could take was, that the people 
of Ireland were in such a state of poverty 
and distress that it would be wrong to im- 
pose on them the same amount of taxation 
as on other divisions of the empire. That 
was a very dangerous argument to intros 
duce. But he would not waste the time 
of the House in dwelling upon arguments 
of this description, because he could show 
that the people of Ireland were as able as 
the people of England to contribute to- 
wards the taxation of the country. Now, 
if it could be proved that Ireland derived 
as much advantage from the colonies as 
England—and the colonies, it should be 
recollected, were a main source of the in- 
crease in our expenditure—and also that 
Ireland had derived a greater advantage 
than England from the Penny-postage 
Act, because she was brought into closer 
communication with the commercial towns 
of England, then it would follow, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had introduced 
principles of taxation which were partial 
and unfair. He wished to call for an ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the 
House, that the system proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was unjust 
and inconsistent. He could show that it 
was so, for he held in his hand a con- 
vincing proof of the increasing prosperity 
of the people of Ireland. Ireland might 
be looked upon as a_ purely agricultural 
district, and if he could show from official 
returns that the agriculture of Ireland had 
increased since the union to an amazing 
extent, that was a sufficient proof of the 
increasing prosperity of the people of 
Ireland. He held in his hand a return of 
the exports of every description of grain 
shipped from Ireland from the year 1800 to 
the year 1839. In the year 1801 the quan- 
tity of grain of every description exported 
from Ireland was 525 quarters; in 1802, 
the year after the union, the quantity ex- 
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ported was 461,371 quarters; in 1810 the 


quantity had increased to 631,227 quar- 
ters; in 1820 the exports were 1,415,722 
quarters; in 1830 they had increased to 
the extent of 2,215,521 quarters ; in 1835 
the exports were 2,679,000 quarters ; in 
1836, 2,900,000 quarters; in 1837, 
3,030,000 quarters; and in 1838 they 
were 3,474,000 quarters. Thus it was 
evident, that in the last thirty-eight years 
the quantity of grain exported had in- 
creased from 525 quarters to the enor- 
nous extent of 3,474,000 quarters. He 
thought that there could not be a greater 
proof than this of the increasing prosperity 
of that country, and he believed that if 
Ireland were free from the continual state 
of agitation which was now kept up there, 
there would be very little difference in the 
condition of the people of England and 
Ireland. He was convinced, that what- 
ever might be the motives by which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
influenced in proposing his plan, the peo- 
ple of England and Ireland would attribute 
it to the important support which the Go- 
vernment received from the Irish Members 
in that House. He thought that he 
should not have done his duty towards his 
constituents if he had failed to bring this 
question under the consideration of the 
House, and he should conclude, therefore, 
by proposing the resolution which he had 
already placed in the Speaker’s hands. 
Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, that it was 
very far from his intention to rise for the 
purpose of seconding the motion of his 
hon. Friend. ‘There was very little 
indeed of what had fallen from him in 
which he could concur; but he could 
concur with him on one point, and that 
was, that in his opinion the mode by 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to supply the deficiency in the 
revenue was a partial one, but it was by 
no means partial towards Ireland. He 
conceived that the mode adopted was 
both unjust and inconsistent. The as- 
sessed taxes had indeed been remitted to 
Ireland, but it was not from any feeling 
of liberality, but because those taxes had 
not been productive. An immense staff 
was necessary for their collection, and he 
believed that the income received was ex- 
ceedingly small, and that was the ground 
on which the remission had been made. 
But his hon. Friend had said, that Ireland 
had been benefitted by those causes which 
had led to the present deficiency, His 
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hon, Friend said that Trelaud derivd very 
great advantage from the colonies. Now, 
could any assertion be more extravagant 
than this? Ireland had no import or ex- 
port trade with thecolonies. Ie admitted 
that she received benefit fiom emigration, 
but England received as much. As to 
trade, however, with the colonies, Belfast 
was almost the only town in Ireland which 
carried on any foreign trade worth speak- 
ing of. His hon. Friend said, that tax- 
ation ought to be imposed equally on the 
two countries. Was his hon. Friend aware 
of the mode in which spirits were taxed by 
the plan of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
The duty would operate much more op- 
pressively on Ireland than either Scotland 
or England. An equal duty of 4d. per 
gallon was to be laid on spirits of all 
kinds. Now, the present duty on French 
brandy was 22s. 6d. per gallon, and the 
increased duty would only be 14 per cent. 
On the spirits distilled in Ireland the duty 
was now 2s. 4d., so that an increase of 4d. 
per gallon would amount to 144 per cent. 
The duty on English spirits was 7s. 6d., 
and the proposed increase would only 
amount to 4} percent. This, therefore, 
afforded a just ground of complaint on the 
part of Ireland, and he submitted that he 
had clearly made out, that though the 
mode by which the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to supply the deficiency was a 
partial one, the partiality shown was not 
in favour of Ireland. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the hon, Gentle- 
man seemed disposed to regard Ireland, in 
onerespect, as an English country—but had 
Ireland the same privileges—had she the 
same franchises—had she the same liber- 
ties, as if she were an English country ? 
The hon. Gentleman would, indeed, give 
to Ireland an equality of burdens with 
England, but he would at the same time 
deny to her an equality of rights. The 
hon. Gentleman would give an equality in 
the burden, but an inequality in the relief. 
The financial was a different question from 
the political, and yet by the Union they 
were to be secured an equality of political 
rights, while they were told that they were 
to be free from an equality of fiscal burdens. 
But, then, the hon. Gentleman talked of 
the prosperity of Ireland! He said that 
Ireland was prosperous because it exported 
the prime necessaries of life! Now, if the 
hon. Gentleman spoke of its imports, it 
would then be known that the country 
was prosperous, because it was a consumer 
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| fortunate accident both for Scotland and 


trary, it was a proof of the poverty of the | England. If hon. Gentlemen would look 


people. Did the manufactures of Eng- 
land go to Ireland in return for their ex- | 
ports, or did money return to Ireland for | 
them? No; the provisions went to Liver- 
pool—they were turned into money, and 
it was sent to the banking-house of the 
absentees. And it was for this cause that 
the hon, Gentleman talked of the pros- 
perity of Ireland! The hon. and learned 
Member for Brandon had truly said, that 
the assessed taxes were given up in Ire- |, 
land because they were not productive. 
But, now, let them look a little closer to 
this question. Since the peace the’ 
amount of taxes reduced in England was 
40,000,000/. and in Ireland but 1 ,000,000/. 
including even this miserable portion of 
the assessed taxes. On one article—that 
of spirits, the hon. and learned Member 


for Bandon had shown what was the pro- 


portion of the rise. Taking it in round 
numbers, the rise on English spirits was 
5 per cent.; on Scotch 10 per cent. ; 
and on Irish 15 per cent. This, then, 
was the partial taxation of which the hon. 
Gentleman complained, as unfavourable 


to England, and favourable to Ireland! | 
He admitted that the duty was smaller on | 


Irish spirits, and that it was in the same | 
money the calculation was made. But, | 


why was the duty smaller ? 


matter of favour to Ireland that it was | 


smaller? No; but because the smuggler 
had corrected the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and it was to make it productive 
to the revenue that the small duty was 
imposed and substituted for the large 
duty. In England, the spirits were al- 
lowed to be transferred to the rectifying 
distiller without paying duty. It was not 


necessary that it should pay duty on leav- | 


ing the King’s stures, as in Ireland; and 
at ihe time that it was announced that the 


new taxes should be imposed, it hap- | 
pened, by a very fortunate accident, that | 


there was no stock of spirits in Scotland, 


there was no stock in England, and there | 
was an enormous stock in Ireland. In, 


the latter place it arose from two causes ; 
first, the badness of corn last season, and 
next the cessation of the use of spirits, 
owing to the exertions of Father Mathew. | 
Taere would then, of course, be a great | 
deal of taxation on the spirits in Ireland ; | 
while there was scarcely any stock in| 
Scotland, and he was assured that there 
was none in England. This was a very 


Was it as a/! 


into this subject (and he trusted that they 


would, now that the question had been 
mooted by the hon. Gentleman opposite) 


they would find that the grossest wrong and 


the greatest injustice had been done to Ire- 
land on the subject of taxation. What was 


| the relative state of the debts of the two 
' countries at the time of the Union?  ITre- 


land then owed 20,000,000J. and England 
owed 446,000,0002. Now, England had 
had a bonus of ten millions on this. The 
debt of Ireland, as to that of England, was 
as one to twenty-two, and that was the 
proportion of the burden which she ought 
to have borne; but instead of being as 
twenty-two to one, it was as eight anda 
half to one. Lord Castlereagh made these 
Hourishing premises on the subject on the 
5th February, 1800. 
| “Inrespect to the past expenses, Ireland 
| had no concern whatever with the debt of 
| Great Britain, but the two countries were to 
unite as to future expenses, on a strict mea- 
sure of relative ability. Ile should have cone 
| sidered it a most valuable circumstance in this 
arrangement if the countries could have been 
| so completely incorporated as not to have had 
distinct revenues, a part of the system of the 
Scots’ union, which had been felt to be of 
such importance that a great effort was made 
to equalize the circumstances of the two coun- 
tries for that purpose. England had a large 
| debt, Scotland had none charged upon her 
| revenues; an accurate calculation was made 
| of the sum to be paid to Scotland, to justify 
|her in accepting her share of the debt, and 
| the sum was paid accordingly by England. 
| The taxation of the two countries was accord- 
ingly fixed at the same proportion, except in 
the instance of the land-tax, which was fixed 
ata different ratio, because the land-tax in 
England was imposed so unequally, that had 
| Scotland paid in the same rate as the nominal 
tax of England, she would really have been 
taxed much higher than her just proportion. 
Iie mentioned this to show the pains that had 
been taken to incorporate the two countries, 
as well in point of finance as other circum- 
stances ; but in the present situation of these 
countries, this part of the system could not be 
adopted. Great Britain now paid in taxes for 
interest on her debt ten millions annually (it 


| was nearly 17,000,000/. for funded and un- 
funded debt in the January of the next year, 
| according to the Parliamentary papers en- 
| dorsed to be printed 15th April, 1824,) for any 


proportion of this she could not call upon Ire- 
land, nor could she offer, as in the case of 
Scotland, any equivalent; it was, therefore, 
necessary, that the respective debts of the coun- 


| tries should remain distinct, and of course, 


that their taxation should continue separate.” 
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See, then, how far the premises of Lord 
Castlereagh were realised. By the Par- 


liamentary paper ordered to be printed on 
the 15th April, 1824, it appears that the 
amount of the funded and unfunded debt 
of Great Britain, and the annual interest 
payable thereupon, were, in January, 1801, 
or when the act of union 
operative, as follows :— 


became first 


BRITISH DEBT AT TITLE 


Funded debt ‘ ‘ 
Unfunded debt 


UNION. 
£420,305,000 
26,080,000 


Total debt . « £446,385,000 

INTEREST, 

£15,800,000 
1,021,000 


£16,821,000 

Thus it appears that the amount of 
revenue Great Britain was compelled ex- 
clusively to raise at the union was nearly 
17,000,000. in a single year. There being 
a junction of debts, and a power to levy 
indiscriminate taxation, Great Britain does 
not now raise 17,000,000/. exclusively, or, 
as far as can be conjectured, 7,000,0002, 
According to the finance accounts of the 
last year, the following were the items of 
her separate taxation :— 


ANNUAI 
Charge of funded debt . 
Ditto of unfunded . 


Total charge . 


Lad and assessed taxes £3,939,000 
~ sicks ie’ te ; 463,000 
haa i 782,000 
Post-horse duty . ° 224,000 


Total ‘ » £5,408,000 


In certain stamp duties and home-made 
spirit duties there is a higher rate of tax- 
ation in England than in Ireland. Its 
produce is at present uncertain, but should 
be ascertained. Assuming it to add a 
fourth to the foregoing items, the total is 
6,775,000/., which leaves a balance of 
relief from exclusive taxation to Great 
Britain exceeding ten millions annually. 
Thus it was that the promise and the 
pledge of Lord Castlereagh were redeemed. 
Here was a plain and a palpable wrong 
done to Ireland; and yet with the fact 
falsified by Lord Castlereagh of what it 
was that England was liable to pay, it 
being 17,000,000/. and not 10,000,000/., 
as he had stated, the hon. Gentleman, 
perceiving this, talked of both countries 
being equally taxed. Now, when the 
union took place, the first thing that was 
done was to raise the taxes as rapidly as 
possible. The report of the select com- 
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mittee on the income and expenditure of 
Ireland, which was ordered to be printed 
on the 19th of June, 1815, would show 
how a united Parliament dealt with Ire- 
land, for it would be found that that re- 
port said this :— 


“ Your committee cannot but remark, that 
for several years Ireland has advanced in per 
manent taxation more rapidly than Great 
Britain itself, notwithstanding the immense 
exertions of the latter country, and including 
the extraordinary and war taxes; the perma- 
nent revenue of Great Britain having increased 
from the year 1801, when the accounts of both 
countries were first made to correspond in the 
proportion of 16} to 10—the whole revenue 
of Great Britain, including war taxes, in the 
proportion of 214 to 10, and the revenues of 
Ireland in the proportion of 23 to 10. But in 
the twenty-four years referred to by your com- 
mittee, the increase of Irish revenue has been 
in the proportion of 463 to 10.” 


But let him now refer to the opinion of 
the chief governor of Canada, Mr. Thom- 
son, who, on the 26th March, 1830, in 
moving for a Select Committee fora re- 
vision of taxes, said :— 


“ A case is established in the instance of 
Ireland, which was written in characters too 
legible not to serve as a guide to future finan- 
ciers—one which ought to bring shame upon 
the memory of its authors. The revenue of 
Ireland, in the year 1807, amounted to 
4,378,000/, ; between that year and the con- 
clusion of the war, taxes were successively im- 
posed, which, according to the calculations of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, were to pro- 
duce 3,400,000/., or to augment the revenue to 
the extent of 7,700,000/, What was the re- 
sult? Why, that in the year 1821, when that 
amount, less about 400,000/. for taxes after- 
wards repealed, ought to have been paid into 
the Exchequer, the whole revenue of Ireland 
amounted only to 3,844,000/.,, being 533,000/. 
less than in 1807, previous to one farthing of 
these additional taxes having been imposed. 
Here is an example to prove that an increase 
of taxation does not tend to produce a corres- 
ponding increase of revenue, but, on the con- 
trary, an actual diminution,” 


In 1821, however, the Irish revenue 
fell to 3,844,0002., which proved that the 
English Government had put burden upon 
burden upon Ireland, until she actually 
broke down under the load. Then, with 
regard to the balance arising from the 
remittance of public money, to and from 
the Irish and British Exchequers, he held 
in his hand a Parliamentary document, 
dated the 24th of August, 1833, from 
which it appeared, that from 1796 to 1800 
there had been a balance of 43,6372, 
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and up to 1833 a balance of 11,389,1782. 
in favour of Ireland. He would now beg 
the attention of the House to an ex- 
tract from the report of the committee of 
1814:— 


“ Your committee have employed a consi- 
derable portion of their time and attention in 
the investigation of the expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, with a view to the set- 
tlement of the account of proportionate con- 
tribution between the two countries, They 
have not yet the means of stating an ac- 
count with so much exactness as to serve as 
the foundation of a definitive settlement be- 
tween Great Britain and I[reland, as the ac- 
counts which they have directed to be made 
up in Ireland are not yet completed. While 
they have been in preparation your committee 
have to state that they could not be more use- 
fully employed during those several sittings 
than in discussing and settling, subject to the 
final judgment of Parliament, the principle by 
which the account ought to be regulated, with 
respect to certain articles as to which the sense 
of the Act of Union appeared to admit of 
question, With respect to these points your 
committee are of opinion, that in the adjust- 
ment of the payments made on account of the 
joint charge of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
payments made from the consolidated fund 
(Ireland), since the union, under the act of 
40 George 3rd, ch. 34, so far as relates to any 
composition to any bodies corporate or indi- 
viduals, in respect to any city or borough 
which may have ceased to send Members to 
Parliament in consequence of the union, 
should not be a joint charge.” 


This “ joint charge,” the gentle name 
intended to include the bribing money, 
with which the Act of Union was pur- 
chased, amounts to 1,275,000/. ; and the 
sole paymentof thissum was cast, as it were, 
as a brand of infamy upon the people of 


Ireland. According to Lord Castlereagh, 
there were seventeen millions which ought 
to be paid by the people of England, the 
people of Ireland being left untouched ; 
whereas he had shown that the people of 
Ireland paid ten millions to England’s 
seven millions. All he asked for the 
people of Ireland was, that if they were to 
be thus taxed, they should, at least, have 
the credit of it, and enjoy equal rights in 
every respect with the people of England. 

Mr. Lucas said, that Ireland was al- 
ready sufficiently taxed, and he thought 
the proposition of the hon, Member would 
be unproductive of any real good, he could 
not support it. 

Colonel Conolly expressed his regret at 
being compelled to differ with the hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire, but he must do 
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so upon this occasion. The assessed taxes 
in Ireland had not produced more than 
120,000/., while they cost 70,0002. in the 
collection. Then, again, with regard to 
the duty on spirits, the abatement of that 
duty from 6s. to 2s. 4d. per gallon was 
found to have a most beneficial effect, in- 
asmuch as it very nearly extirpated the 
illicit trade. Tle trusted, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would bear that 
latter fact in mind, and that the House 
would see that no advantage could possi- 
bly arise from laying fresh taxation upon 
Ireland. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he had felt it his 
duty to second the motion, and after 
listening to the speeches of hon. Members 
on both sides of the House, he must say 
that the motion had not been fully and 
fairly discussed. These hon. Gentlemen, 
who came from the other side of the chan- 
nel had carefully watched their own inter- 
ests, and showed zeal for their country; 
but all parties had suffered the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to escape 
both on this and on former occasions. The 
right hon Gentleman, ay, the whole of the 
Ministers ought to be told, that they had 
no business to entail upon either England 
or Ireland any new tax at all. The state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
showed that there had been gross misma- 
nagement of the finances of the country, 
and hence had arisen the necessity for this 
new taxation. He was astonished to see 
the public money voted away in so thin a 
House. To be sure, hon. Gentlemen 
pleaded that it was their dinner hour, but 
let them remember that they might de- 
prive many a poor man of his dinner. He 
observed a noble Lord smiling. Why, did 
not the noble Lord know that very often 
there was not a single Minister in his place 
to answer a question ? He was sorry that 
steps were not taken to oust such Ministers 
altogether. Some people might say we can- 
not find better. One thing he knew, it was 
impossible to find worse. They had got 
into place and power by professing to be 
friends and promoters of economy and re- 
trenchment. What taxes had they reduc- 
ed? Why, the duty on balsam of copaiba, 
and on shepherd’s dogs, and such like 
trumpery matters. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew that the increase of taxation 
was only the beginning of the mischief. 
He could foretell that in the next Session 
of Parliament 3,000,000/. or 4,000,000/. 
more would probably be demanded. And 
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all this was the consequence of the mis- 
management of the finances of the coun- 
try during the last six or seven years. In- 
stead of retrenchment, the present Minis- 
ters had favoured the country with the 
grossest extravagance. Look at their 
commissions. Why, 119,000/. went in 
one year for new commissioners, who, he 
believed, were chiefly employed in doing 
nothing. Well, the consequence was, 
that there must be an increase of public 
taxation. But why did they tax the poor, 
and not the rich? He wanted to see 10, 
or 20 or 30 per cent. laid upon all sala- 
ties of 800/. per annum and upwards, and 
not upon the poor under clerks. The 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, then 
might be made to contribute his share to 
the public burdens, for he received a very 
good salary, although he spent half his 
time in cutting capers and dancing quad- 
rilles. Oh, he did not blame the noble 
Lord for that; he was fond of dancing 
himself. But if the noble Lord was want- 
ed in Ireland, why did he not go thither ? 
and if not, if a deputy could do his duty 
there, why was not his deputy better 
paid, and he compelled to pay a per 
centage upon his income. He thought a 
small absentee tax upon some persons 
He 


would have a very wholesome effect. 
regretted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not taken a better mode of 


iucreasing the revenue. It must be in- 
creased, it appeared, but the right hon. 
Gentleman did not seem to care how, 
so the poor were to be taxed as heavily as 
the rich. He did not wish to say any- 
thing rude of the right hon., the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer: he believed him to 
be a very good man in private life, but he 
was wholly unfit for his present office, 
and knew not how to manage the finances 
of the country. He did not think it was 
quite fair to saddle this country alone 
with the proposed increase of taxation. 
He could not acquit her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters of partiality in this or in other mat- 
ters in which Ireland was concerned. He 
perceived that they were the complete 
slaves of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin. He saw that they watched 
his eye, and his every feature, and were 
entirely at his control. His nod was po- 
sitive law to them, and they were nothing 
more nor less than his absolute slaves. 
That state of things might not be agreea- 
ble to some of them, and he confessed 
that he wished he could see a division 
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amongst them, as it would be a sign of 
their breaking up. Whatever become of 
the motion, he was satisfied that he and 
the hon. mover had done their duty to 
their constituents. 

Mr. Humphery wished to asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether gentlemen 
who came from Ireland, bringing their 
own carriages, horses, servants, &c. with 
them, were exempt from the payment of 
assessed taxes while they remained in this 
country ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that they were protected under a 
special act ; but gentlemen arriving earlier 
than the opening of the Parliamentary 
session, and staying after its close, would 
be liable. 

Mr. Humphery thought it a hard case 
upon English gentlemen that Irish gen- 
tlemen should be thus exempted, and on 
bringing up the report he should move the 
insertion of a clause for the purpose of 
taxing the horses and carriages of Irish- 
men resident in England to the same ex- 
tent as the horses and carriages of Eng- 
lishmen were taxed, which was not the 
case at present. 

Mr. J. Jervis thought this was a proper 
subject for inquiry, as the first step to 
equal justice to Ireland, for he could not 
see why Irishmen living under the protec- 
tion of British laws should not be taxed 
to an equal extent with Englishmen. He 
could not understand what objection there 
could be to equal taxation. If, however, 
this motion came to a division now, he 
was afraid the minority would be such as 
to compromise the question in some de- 
gree, and he therefore hoped it would not 
be pressed at present. 

Mr. D. Browne said, that if the hon. 
Alderman near him (Alderman Hum- 
phrey) proposed to tax Irishmen residing 
in England higher than Englishmen, he 
should be glad to second that motion, as 
such a course would, he hoped, have the 
effect of inducing Irishmen to reside in 
their own country, and to spend their 
money there. 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared—For the motion 11; Against 
it 86: Majority 75, 
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Customs Dutres.] House in com- 
mittee on the Customs Duties Bill. 

On the first clause— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he would avail himself of that opportu- 
nity to state the course which he intended 
to pursue with respect to Baltic timber, 
which was one of the articles affected by 
this bill. He had received many commu- 
nications on the subject, and he had en- 
deavoured to ascertain the real facts of 
the case by every means in his power. 
He was bound to say, according to the 
best information which he had been able 
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to obtain from those for whose opinions 
he had the highest respect, that the effect 
of any addition to the present duty on 
Baltic timber would not only be injurious 
to the trade, but would also tend to di- 
minish, instead of increase, the revenue 
of the country. The duty on Baltic 
timber at present was 55s. a load, and on 
Canadian timber it was only 10s.; so, 
that if by an increase of the duty on 
3altic timber he should prevent the in- 
troduction of one load from the Baltie, 
to be supplied from Canada instead, it 
was clear that he should lose the differ- 
ence between the amount of duty on a 
load of Baltic and a load of Canadian 
timber. It was not his intention, how- 
ever, to postpone the present bill. He 
should go on with that measure, but it 
was his intention to bring the article of 
timber separately under the consideration 
of the House, with the view of getting 
the same amount of revenue from that 
article as at present, which, in fact, he 
could not give up, but he would not at- 
tempt to obtain that amount by a per 
centage on the present duty, but by as- 
similating the duty in certain cases be- 
tween Baltic and Canadian timber. -He 
would not then enter into details, but by 
the end of the week he would be pre- 
pared to state the plan he proposed 
to adopt for levying the revenue from 
timber. 

Mr. Grote was glad to hear that it was 
the intention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to alter this bill so far as it related to 
Baltic timber. He was sure if an in- 
creased duty was placed on timber from 
the Baltic, as was originally proposed, 
that such a course would not only cause 
a serious loss or ruin to many persons 
engaged in the trade, but would also have 
the worst effect upon the revenue. He 
was, therefore, happy that an alteration in 
respect to timber was to be made in the 
bill. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman admitted a distinction 
with respect to timber from the fear that 
an increase of duty would cause a loss to 
the revenue, he would warn the right 
hon. Gentleman that the same principle 
would be found to apply to other articles, 
and that he would be asked to make other 
exemptions from the operation of this 
bill. For himself, if timber were ex- 
empted, he should feel considerable diffi- 
culty with respect to spirits, on which the 
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difference of the duty was far greater than 
on timber. With respect to the differen- 
tial duties between Canada and other 
timber, he should not give an opinion ; 
but if there was any intention to deprive 
Canada timber of the advantage it had 
enjoyed, there never was a time when it 
was less called for than when we were 
trying to adjust the differences with ser 
nada, when, whilst we persevered i 
maintaining our rights, it should be our 
object to do every thing that would con- 
ciliate the colony. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wish- 
ed it to be distinctly understood that it 
was not at all with reference to an altera- 
tion of the scale of duties that he niade 
the proposition ; so far from it, that he 


believed that by the alteration he should | 


propose, he should leave the question | 


which had been mooted, and respecting | 


Which a great variety of opinions pre- 
vailed, in a better state for Canadian in- 
terests; for he was satisfied, from the 
communications he had received, that 


the additional burthen which by the bill | 


he originally had imposed on Baltic | 
timber would have caused more difficulty 
and doubt than by the course he now 


proposed to take. 
Mr. A. Chapman said, the object of 
the differential duty had been, not to put 


one penny more into the Exchequer, but 
to give employment to 1,000 ships, and 
15,000 seamen, at a time when they 
were debarred from employment in the 
Baltic. This was the consideration which 
had induced the Timber committee to 
come to the resolution, and he thought 
no measure had been more satisfactory to 
the country generally than the present 
scale of duties. Timber was an article 
of such importance to us, that we must 
draw it from every part of the globe. 

Mr. Hawes, as one of that committee, 
must say, that the present scale of duty 
was considered unfair and unequal, and 
a reduction had been recommended. He 
regretted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could not now state the course he 
intended to take; it was of great im- 
portance that the trade should know it. 

Mr. Hume was surprised that the hon. 
Member for Whitby should have stated, 
that the present scale of duty was satis- 
factory; every consumer of timber disap- 
proved of it. He hoped the time was not 
far distant when the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer could equalize the duty, and 
thereby increase the revenue. 

Mr. Kemble agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) that this would 
be an inauspicious moment to deprive Ca- 
nadian timber of any advantage. With 
respect to the proposition of the Chan- 





cellor of the Exchequer, a person largely 
concerned in the timber trade with the 
| Baltic, as well as Canada, had stated to 
him, that the proposed alteration would 
diminish instead of augment the revenue, 
He wished to ask the Tight hon. Gentle- 
/man if he contemplated any further al- 
teration in the bill, or intended to adhere 
to it with this single exception ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not intend to propose any other 
alteration in the bill except verbal altera- 
tions, and if any should be proposed, he 
meant to oppose them. 

Mr. W. Attwood said, the bill was so 
‘unfair and unequal in its operation, that 
he could not believe the House would 
adopt it without further alteration. In 
the clause before the Committee the ori- 
i ginal proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was, that the additional duty 
should be levied from the 15th of May, 
but he submitted, that although that ar- 
rangement might seem to be fair, it inflicted 
a hardship on parties dealing in the arti- 
cles. Though there was a proviso with 
respect to contracts, yet there might be 
virtual agreements made, which would not 
have the benefit of the clause. Tastead 
of fixing a particular day when the duty 
should commence, the fairest way would 
be to levy it from and after the passing of 
the bill. It was bad both in principle and 
practice to charge the duty from the pas- 
sing of the resolution of this House. 

Mr. Hume said, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to give a schedule to 
show how the five per cent. would bear 
upon particular articles. 

Captain Jones rose to propose certain 
amendments, limiting the increase of duty 
on Scotch and Irish spirits to five per 
cent. on the existing duties. He did not 
propose to interfere with English spirits, 
rum and brandy; I[rish spirits, or Scotch 
spirits, coming to England would be sub- 
ject to the 4d. duty. He was bound to 
give some reason, and it was this—that 
Irish spirits were taxed to the utmost at 
present. The reports of the commissioners 
on the subject of Irish excise showed be- 








yond the least possibility of cavil, that 
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Irish spirits had already been taxed to} 
the utmost. If the present duty were! 
augmented, the effect would not fail to be | 
an increase of illicit distillation. In ano- | 
ther point of view, he wished the House 
to look at the probable effect of such a 
proceeding. A general complaint would 
be raised, that justice had not been done | 
to Ireland. For some time past it had | 
been found impossible to levy assessed 
taxes upon Ireland, and he did not hesi- 
tate to say, that any attempt to levy them 
there must be unsuccessful. For these 
reasons he proposed to leave out the 
words ‘* United Kingdom,” and should 
that proposition be agreed to, he intended 
to propose such additional words as might | 
be necessary for carrying the object which 
he had in view into effect. 

Mr. Lucas observed, that by some | 
means or other the English distillers ob- 
tained information beforehand, which ena- 
bled them to get rid of their stocks of 
spirits, and the result would be, that not | 
500/. in duty would be collected in Eng- | 
land during the present year. By some | 
arts of divination the Scotch distillers ar- | 
rived at the same knowledge, but the Jrish | 
distillers remained in ignorance, retained | 
their stocks on hand, and were therefore 
in great danger of losing severely. The | 
measure would therefore be an ex post 
Sacto law. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
understood to say, it was impossible, that | 
any of the parties concerned could have | 
obtained the least information upon this | 
subject one hour earlier than the others. | 
Knowing the state of the revenue, it was | 
perfectly natural, that persons engaged in | 
the manufacture of spirits should antici- | 
pate the possibility of being subjected to | 
increased taxation, and, apprehensive that 
they could not escape the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer, took their measures ac- | 
cordingly. The question which the House | 
had to decide was, whether there should | 
be a per centage or not. Now, he con- | 
tended, that spirits were a very proper ob- | 
jeci of taxation, and then the only practical 
question which remained was, whether 4d. 
would be too heavy. On this point he 
arrived at a different conclusion from that 
put forth by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. The present duty was 2s. 4d. From 
1831 to 1834 it was 3s. 4d. He was far 
from saying, that it would now be expe- 
dient to bring back the amount to 3s. 4d. 
by the addition of Is., but what he pro- 
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posed to do was, to raise it from 2s. 4d. to 
2s. 8d., not 2s. 10d., as in the year 1826, 
yet it was worthy of observation, that 
when the duty was 2s. 10d. the revenue 
was a rising revenue, at the same time 
that he thought the addition of Is. would 
now make it a falling revenue. 

Mr. Goulburn said it was true, that in 
1830 the duty was 2s. 10d., and the re- 
venue was then rising. An impression at 
that time prevailed, that the remission of 
6d. would put an end to illicit distillation, 
but the change which then took place had 
not produced the effect which had been 
expected, Although he could not profess 
himself favourable to the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, he felt, 
that not possessing the official informa- 
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| tion which was accessible to him, he (Mr. 


Goulburn) ought not to oppose the mea- 
sure which had been submitted to the 
House by her Majesty’s Government, ne- 
vertheless, he felt all the responsibility 
with the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Callaghan said, it was quite clear, 
that the English and Scottish distillers 
were not likely to suffer, whereas the Irish 
had not been aware of the measure in- 
tended. ‘There was not less than 20,000 
puncheons of spirits now on the hands of 
the distillers in Ireland which would be 
affected by this proposed increase of duty, 
and he would contend, that never had 
there been any duty which was so unpa- 
latable to the capitalists in spirits in Ire- 
land as this would be. The unanimous 
opinion in that country was, that the ad- 
ditional duty would not be of any ad- 
vantage to the revenue, but that, on the 
contrary, it would encourage illicit distil- 
lation. He therefore hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not press 
the proposition he had made. 

Mr. Home Drummond was of opinion, 
that if the additional duty of 4d. per 
gallon did not answer the object that was 
in view, the Government would then find 
it necessary to take off a larger sum than 
was now added to the rate of duty. He 


should support the amendment. 


Mr. Plumptre supported the proposi- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and would have been better pleased if a 
heavier duty on spirits had been proposed, 
so that the system of gin drinking might 
be checked. 

Sir Robert Ferguson could not support 
the proposed increase of duty, as in his 
opinion it would give a great stimulus to 
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smuggling, to the great injury of the 
country. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson deprecated the 
plan, as falling more heavily on Treland 
and Scotland than on England, and, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
listened to reason on one item of his pro- 
posed taxation—namely, the timber trade 
—he hoped he would also take into con- 
sideration the inequality with which this 
tax would bear on the three kingdoms. 

Mr. R. Steuart had no fear of this ad- 
ditional tax leading to smuggling in Scot- 
land, as that system had received a most 
effectual check by the last enactment on 
this subject. 

Mr. Shaw so far agreed in opinion with 
the hon. Member for Kent, that if he 
thought an increased duty would lead to 
a diminution in the consumption of spirits, 
he would give his vote in favour of the 
additional rate, but as he believed, that it 
would not have that effect, and that on 
the contrary it would encourage illicit 
distillation, he should vote for the amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for London- 
derry. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words “ United Kingdom ” stand 
part of the Clause :—Ayes 97 ; Noes 26: 
Majority 71. 


List of the Ayes. 


Customs 
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Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, Major 
Attwood, W. 
Bailey, J., jun. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. 7 
Barnard, FE, G. 
Benett, J. 

Blake, W. J. 
Bowes, J. 
Broadley, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Bruges, W. H. L, 
Bryan, G. 

Buller, 1. 
Busfeild, W. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clay, W. 

Clive, E. B. 
Collier, J. 
Courtenay, P. 
Elliot, J. E. 
Ellice, right hon. F. 
Euston, Earl 
Fector, J. M. 
Filmer, Sir FE, 
Fort, J. 

Gaskell, J. Milnes 


, 
. 


Grey, right hon. SirC, 
Grey, right hon. Sir G, 


Hall, Sir B. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hobhouse,rt. hn. Sird, 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hollond, R. 
Hoskins, kK. 

lfoward, P. II. 
James, W. 

Jervis, S. 

Kemble, II. 

Knight, H. G. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. Hy, 
Langdale, C. 
Lushington, C, 
Lushington, S. 
Macaulay, T. B. 
Marsland, HH. 
Martin, J. 

Maule, hon. F. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 

Muskett, G. A. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ord, W. 

Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H, 
Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, E. W. 
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Style, Sir C. 

Talbot,C. R. M. 

Tancred, Ii, W. 

Teignmouth, Lord 

Thornely, T. 

Troubridge, Sir E. 9 

Tufnell, U1. 

Turner, FE, 

Wakley, 'T’. 

Walker, R. 

White, A, 

Williams, W. 

Williams, W. A. 

Winnington, Sir T, E, 

Wood, Colonel 

Wood, B. 

Yates, J. A. 
TELLERS. 

Gordon, R. 

Parker, J. 


List of the Noes. 


Arbuthnott, H. 
Barry, G.S. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Callaghan, D. 
Corry, hon, I. 
Damer, hon. D. 
Evans, G. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, Captain 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Hope, hon, C. 
Hughes, W. B. 


Clause agreed to, 

On Clause 7, 

Mr. B. Wood rose to propose the omis- 
sion of a clause. Its effect was, to impose 
the extra duty upon the buyer, where a 
contract for the sale of goods was not 
completed at the time fixed for the act to 
come into operation. This would operate 
very unjustly where the bargain was made 
upon the understanding, that the duty was 
included in the price. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was difficult to frame a provision which 
should not in some individual cases pro- 
duce hardship, but a similar clause had 
been introduced into other acts by which 
duties had been increased, and upon the 
whole it appeared fairer, that the buyer 
should pay the extra duty, which was not 
taken into account when the bargain was 
made. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 8, 

Captain Pechell proposed to add a 
proviso, excepting windows from the pro- 
posed additional tax of 2s. in the pound. 


Phillpotts, J. 
Pigot, D. R. 
Piumptre, J. P. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Colonel 
Rickford, W. 
Rolleston, L. 
Round, C. G. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheppard T. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, R. V. 
Smyth, Sir G, I. 
Steuart, R. 
Strutt, E. 


y 
. 


Jackson, Sergeant 
Lowther, Colonel 
Lucas, EF. 
Mackenzie, 'T. 
Maher, J. 
Martin, I. B. 
Round, J. 

Shaw, F. 

Vigors, N. A. 
White, H. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Jones, Captain 
Drummond, H. 
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He could not agree in the statement which 
was Often made, that this tax affected 
mainly the more opulent classes, for al- | 
though it was true, that the cottage of the | 
agricultural labourer was exempt from the | 
duty, yet artisans, who formed the largest | 
body of the working classes, felt the pres- 
sure of the tax in the shape of the in- 
creased rent of the lodgings which they 
occupied. He hoped the right hon, Gen- 
tleman would give some explanation as to | 
what was meant by the surveys which were | 
intended to be made, as, notwithstanding 
the explanation which had been given, | 
some alarm still existed upon the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not think the hon. Member could expect 
to succeed in his proposition. Consider- 
able reduction had been made in this tax, 
end he could not make any concession 
with respect to it upon the present occa- ; 
sion. He admitted the tax was unpopu- 
lar. He did not enter into the defence of 
any single item. The bill must be taken 
as a whole. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had givan no answer to the 
question respecting the assessment of re- 
opened windows. Would old windows 
opened since the passing of the act of 4th 
and 5th William 4th on this subject, be 
liable to assessment under the new sur- 
vey? Lord Althorp had given a distinct 
pledge that they should not be assessed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the provisions of the act alluded to should | 
be strictly adhered to, and the attention | 
of the surveyors had been directed to! 
them. The assurance given by the act of | 
Parliament would not in the slightest de- | 
gree be infringed by the present bill. 

Mr. Godson could find no clause in the 
act of Parliament carrying out the pledge 
which the hon. Member for Kilkenny said, 
had been given by Lord Althorp. All re- 
opened windows would consequently be 
assessed under the new survey. 

Sir B, Hall said, that the pledge n 
by Lord Althorp was to the effect, not 
merely that these re-opened windows 
should be free from assessment, but that 
the first tax repealed should be the win- 
dow tax. Instead of this being done, an 
increased duty was now laid on windows, 

Mr. Brotherton thought the increase of 
the assessed taxes would restrict the pre- 
sent franchise under the registration law, 
and he trusted the new act for the regis- 
tration of voters would pass, and relieve 
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the voters from the present restriction of 
the franchise, 

Mr. Fector observed, that innkeepers felt 
it to be a grievance, that while the duty 
on shop windows had been repealed, their 
bar windows still remained liable to tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer tre- 
ferred to the last act, and quoted a clause 
exempting all windows re-opened since 
the passing of that act from assessment. 
The same exemption did not apply to 
newly buiit windows. 

Mr. Jervis said, the exemption did not 
apply to the property, but to the person. 
He thought it desirable to add a clause to 
the present bill to carry into effect the 
object intended to be secured by the last 
act on the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if the House thought such a clause 
desirable, he had no objection to its in- 
troduction. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the proviso proposed by aptain 
Pechell be inserted:—Ayes 36; Noes 
83: Majority 47. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, Major Marsland, HH. 


Attwood, W. 
Bateson, Sit R. 
Berkeley, C. 
Boldero, I. G. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Codrington, ©. W, 
Duncombe, T. 8. 
Farnham, bk. B. 
Fector, J. M. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Godson, R. 

Hall, B. 

Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C, 
Hollond, R. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Lushington, S. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 


Maunsell, T. P. 
Morris, D. 
Neeld, AB 

Parker, M. 
Rolleston, Colonel 
Round, J. 
Rundle, J. 
Rushout, B. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sibthorpe, Colonel 
Sotheron, T. E. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Vivian, J. BE. 
Wakley, T. 
Williams, W. 


TELLERS. 
Pechell, Captain 
Berkely, F. U. 


List of the Nors. 


Acland, Sir T. 
Adam, Adm. Sir C, 
Bainbridge, EF. 'T. 


Baring, rt. hon. l’. T. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Bewes, I’. 
Blake, M, J. 
Blake, WW. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bridgeman, II. 
Broadley, H. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 


Bryan, G. 

Buller, E. 
Busfield, W. 
Clay, W. 

Clive, R. Li. 
Collier, J. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Egerton, Sir P. G,. 
Eliot, Lord 
Elliot, hon. J. FE. 
Euston, Earl of 
Fleetwood, Sir 1, 
Fort, J. 
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Gillon, W. D. 
Gordon, R. 


Grey, rt. hn. Sir C. EB, 


Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Ilayter, W. G, 


Hobhouse, rt.hn.SirJ. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P. I. 
Ilume, J. 

Inglis, Sir R. H, 
James, W. 
Jervis, J. 


Labouchere, rt. hn, H. 


Langdale, hon. C. 


Macaulay, rt. hn.T. B. 


Maher, J. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, T. B. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Melgund, Lord 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Muskett, G. A. 
O’Ferrall, M. 
Ord, W. 

Parnell, Sir H, 
Pendarves, KE. W. 


Philips, M. 
On Clause 12, 


Customs 


Pigot, D. R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Ponsonby, C. F. A. 
Price, Sir R. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryme, G. 
Rawdon, J. D. 
Reddington, T. N. 
Russell, Lord J. 


Rutherford, rt. hn. A. | 


Sandon, Viscount 
Scholefield, J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, V. 
Stanley, W. O. 
Stewart, R. 
Strutt, KE. 
Style, Sir C. 
Talbot, C. RM. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornley, T. 
Tufnell, HU. 
White, A. 
Williams, W. A. 
Winnington, tl, 
Wood, B. 
TELLERS. 
Stanley, hon. K. J. 
Parker, J. 


Mr. Gillon proposed as an amendment, 
that the words referring to carriages kept 
to be let on hire be omitted, which would 
exonerate them from all taxation. 

Colonel Szbthorp considered, that this 


tax pressed very unfairly, and was for | 


taking it off altogether. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he would be very much disposed to 
doso; but that as it amounted tothe sum 
of 154,000/. per annum, the present state 
of the revenue would not permit the re- 


duction, 


Mr. Hume was of opinion, that if the 
carriage tax were removed altogether, the 
horse tax would more than make up the 


difference. 


Captain Berkeley observed, that the 
number of post-horses on the road to 
Windsor, had amazingly diminished of 


Jate. 


The Committee divided on the question 
that the words stand part of the clause :— 
Ayes 69; Noes 58:—Majority 11. 


List of the Ayes. 


Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, Major 
Ainsworth, P. 
Archbold, R. 

Baring, rt. hon, F. T, 
Berkeley, hon, II. 


Bewes, T. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blake, W. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bridgeman, {I, 
Brotherton, J. 
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| Buller, FE. 
Cavendish, hon. C. 
| Clay, W. 
Clive, hon, FE. B. 


| D’Eyncourt,rt.ho.C.T. 


| Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, C. W.D. 

| Elliot, hon, J. EF. 

| Ellis, W. 

Kuston, Earl of 
Vitzroy, Lord C, 
lleetwood, Sir P. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
liayter, W, G. 
Hobhouse, rt.lin.Sir J. 
Hoskins, K, 

Howard, P. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
James, W. 

Jervis, J. 

Langdale, hon. C. 
Macaulay, rt.hn, T. B. 
Martin, J. 

Maule, hon. F. 
Melgund, Lord 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Muskett, G. A. 
O’Verrall, R. M. 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir UH. 


Adair, Lord 
Attwood, W. 
Bainbridge, EF. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Berkeley, C. 
Boldero, I. G. 
Bramston, T. W. 
| Broadley, UU. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brownrigg, 5. 
Bruges, W. HH. 
Burroughes, EL. 
Busfeild, W. 
Cavendish, Hon. G. 
Darby, G. 
Douglas, Sir C. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ewart, W. 
Farnham, EF. B. 
Fector, J. M. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Godson, R. 
Hector, C.J. 
Hindley, C. 
Hlodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, R. 
Lollond, R. 
Howard, F. G. 
Ifughes, W. B. 
Jackson, Sergeant 








resumed, 
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Remaining clauses agreed {o, 





Pigot, D. R. 
Price, Sir R. 
Protheroe, FE, 
Rawdon, Col. J. 
Redington, hon, T. N. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherford, rt. hn, A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Smith, R. V. 
Stanley, rt. hon. E. J. 
Stanley, W. O,. 
Steuart, R. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Stock, Dr. 
Strutt, FE, 
Style, Sir C. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
‘Tanered, Ll. W. 
Thornley, T. 
Tufocll, IH, 
Turner, E. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wood, B. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS. 
Gordon, R. 
Parker, J, 


List of the Nors. 


Jones, Captain 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Mackenzie, W. 
Morris, D. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Palmer, R. 
Peclell, Captain 
Plumptre, J.P. 
Ponsonby, C. F, A. 
Pryme, G, 

Rice, EK. R. 
Rolleston, L. 
Round, J, 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sandon, Lord 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Sotheron, T. E. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
White, A. 
Willians,W. 
Winnington, H. J. 


TELLERS. 
Gillon, W. 
Hume, J. 


House 
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GoverNMENT OF Canapa.] The 
Report on the Canada Government Bill 
was brought up. 

On the motion that it be agreed to, 

Mr. Hume expressed a hope that the 
Habeas Corpus Act would no longer re- 
main suspended in this province, as a most 
respectable Gentleman, seventy-five years 
of age, had now been immured in a dun- 
geon for more than three years, and had 
never been brought to trial even before a 
court-martial. The sufferings of the 
Italian prisoners in the dungeons of Aus- 
tria, had not been more atrocious than 
the sufferings inflicted by the British Go- 
vernment on some of the most virtuous 
citizens in Lower Canada. 

Sir C. Grey felt, that he should be 
acting a most unmanly part, if he did not 
support the proposition that Mr. Bejet, 
whose acquaintance and hospitality he 
had enjoyed whilst acting as a commis- 
sioner in Canada, should be immediately 
discharged. He believed it was the 
mode in which his property was implicated 
with the ecclesiastical seigneuries of 
Canada, that had prevented him from 
giving to the British Government the 
sureties, which it had demanded as a pre- 
liminary condition to his liberation. 

Lord J. Russell felt, that it was quite 
impossible for him to speak with any cer- 
tainty as to the measures which might be 
taken with respect to Mr. Bejet; the Go- 
vernor-general of the colony, who was on 
the spot, must judge of the danger to be 
apprehended to the province from the 
liberation of any persons now in custody. 
He was led to believe that Mr. Bejet, who 
was one of the richest men in Lower 
Canada, had been concerned in giving 
aid toa most atrocious rebellion, which 
had been accompanied with some most 
cruel, revolting, and sanguinary murders. 
But as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had just acknowledged, Mr. Bejet, if he 
had given the required sureties, would not 
have been detained in custody. If this 
bill should be passed, and if a representa- 
tive form of government should again be 
restored to Canada, he was quite sure 
that there would be a desire to overlook 
all that had occurred, so far as was con- 
sistent with the security of the province. 
He had no doubt that under such circum- 
stances, the restrictive system would no 
longer be continued, 


Sir C. Grey said, that his impression | 


with respect to Mr, Bejet was, that he, 
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being one of the richest men in Lower 
Canada, had given encouragement not to 
those who had embarked in the rebellion, 
but to the setting up of those newspapers, 
which had supported the same principles 
that were avowed by those who were con- 
cerned in that dangerous and delusive en- 
terprise. 
Report agreed to. 


— reer cern acne 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 2, 1840. 


Minutes.] Petitions Presented. By the Earl of Fitz- 
william from Kinross, Inverness, Fife, and other places, 
for an Alteration in the Corn Laws. By Lord Hatherton, 
from Poor Law Guardians in the county of Stafford, m 
favour of the Poor Law Amendment Act. By Lord Ray- 
leigh, from Rayleigh, and other places in Essex, against 
any alterations in the Corn Laws, and in favour of Chureh 
Extension. 


Cuurceu Inrruston (Scottanp).| The 
Marquess of Breadalbane presented peti- 
tions from places in Scotland, and from the 
Presbytery of Newcastle-on-Tyne, against 
the intrusion of ministers in the Scotch 
Church. The noble Marquess proceeded 
to say, that the excitement prevailing on 
that subject in Scotland was already sufh- 
ciently strong, without anything being said 
or done in that House or elsewhere, which 
could tend to aggravate the feelings of the 
people of Scotland. He must say, that if 
that people, attached as they were to all 
the principles of their Presbyterian Church, 
considered, that by the decision of the 
civil judicature of the country, their rights 
had been infringed on, they would only 
conscientiously discharge their duty in en- 
deavouring to obtain an alteration of the 
(law. The pastors of that church would, 
in his opinion, have deserted their obliga- 
tions, and would not have fulfilled their 
duties, if they did not endeavour to main- 
tain the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of their 
Church when they thought it had been 
assailed. 

The Earl of Aberdeen was at a loss to 
understand what was the meaning of the 
noble Marquess in the observations he had 
| offered to the House. The noble Mar- 
| quess had said, that the people of Scotland 
' had a right to call for an alteration of the 
| law which they complained of. Undoubt- 
| edly they had. But when the noble Mar- 
| quess said, that they were justified in com- 
plaining of a trenching on their rights, and 
a violation of them, he (the Earl of Aber- 
deen) must say, that no such violation had 
| taken place, The law of the land had been 
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justly and equitably pronounced, and the 
hundreds of petitions that had been pre- 
sented against church intrusion, while they 
prayed for an alteration in the law, left it 
to the wisdom of Parliament to devise the 
means of effecting their object. He (Lord 
Aberdeen) was as favourable to non-intru- 
sion as any of those petitioners; but then 
it was non-intrusion as the law and the 
constitution of the Church understood it 
—that was his non-intrusion. When the 
noble Marquess referred to petitions pre- 
sented by the Presbyterians of this country 
and of Ireland, he should remember, that 
the Church of Scotland was in a totally 
different position from them. ‘They were 
not an Established Church in England and 
Ireland, nor were they endowed by the 
State. But while the Church of Scotland 
was receiving the support of the State, she 
must obey the law by which she existed, 
was established and maintained. As aChurch 
of Christ she might exist without the law, 
but as a national church, and maintained 
by the law, she must obey the law by 
which she was established and recognised. 
The noble Earl concluded by saying, that 
he deferred any further discussion on the 
subject till the whole proceedings of the 
General Assembly were before them. ‘They 
had not vet finally concluded their meet- 
ings, and therefore he would suspend any 
decision for the present. 

The Earl of Camperdonn felt himself 
called upon to express his complete convic- 
tion, that the conduct of the majority of 
the Church of Scotland was endanger- 
ing the institutions of that country in a 
manner they were not perhaps aware of. 
He did not deny that a very strong feel- 
ing had been excited, but it had been ex- 
cited in a manner which, friendly as he 
was to the Church of Scotland, he was 
very sorry to see. As had been truly ob- 
served by the noble and Icarned Lord (Lord 
(Brougham) last evening, the Church of 
Scotland stood in direct opposition to the 
law of the land. He was ready to give 
credit to every man for any conscientious 
scruples which he might entertain ; but if 
individuals or bodies of men were entitled 
to oppose the decisions of the courts, and 
to disobey the law, because they enter- 
tained scruples of conscience, he must say, 
that he thought one of the very first prin- 
ciples which bound society together would 
be endangered. He very much regretted 
to perceive that the bill of the noble Earl 
opposite had been rejected by the majority 
of the General Assembly. It should not 
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be forgotten that there was a strong and 
a growing feeling in Scotland in favour of 
the separation of Church and State. If 
any one circumstance more than another 
would lead to the accomplishment of that 
result, it was the course pursued with re- 
ference to this question by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane said, 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham) had last evening almost called 
the people of Scotland rebels, because 
they held, that the decisions of the civil 
courts were contrary to the fundamen- 
tal principles on which their national 
Church was established. Were the people 
of Scotland to be called rebels, because they 
endeavoured to support the fundamental 
principles of their Church? The House 
of Commons, when recently supporting 
their privileges against decisions of the 
courts of law, had not been called rebels, 
then why brand the people of Scotland with 
that name. 

Lord Brougham put it to their Lord- 
ships, whether there was much fairness, 
any more than good sense, if the noble 
Marquess would permit him to make the 
observation, in putting into the mouth of 
any person, a word which he had never 
used, more especially when at the very 
moment when the suggestion was made, it 
was declared that the word had not in 
reality been employed. The noble Mar- 
quess had suggested, that he had used the 
word, “ rebel,” whereass in fact, he had 
not used it. The noble Marquess began 
by saying, that he almost used the word, 
and then he proceeded to act and to speak, 
as if in truth he had employed it. Now, 
that was holding him up to the minority, 
as he said, of the people of Scotland, and 
to the majority of the Church judicature, 
as he believed, in an improper light, more 
especially in the exciteable state im which 
their minds now were. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Dispute with Napies — SuLPHuR 
Trapr.] Lord Lyndhurst said, he was 
anxious for a few moments to call the 
attention of the House to a subject of very 
great importance. Their Lordships had 
no doubt read the papers laid upon their 
Lordships’ Table, relating to the sulphur 
monopoly in Sicily, and they must have 
been surprised, on their perusal, to find 
that there was no mention made among 
them of the treaty negociated by Mr. 
M‘Gregor, on the part of this country last 
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year with the Sicilian government, and | every thing relating to the treaty, or bear- 
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It 


spondence between him and the noble Lord, | might be said, however, that the treaty 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, | and these letters could not be published 


among these papers. 


the noble Viscount opposite proposed to lay | 
these papers on the Table of the House, the | 


noble Viscount stated in answer to a ques- 
tion which he had put to the noble Vis- 
count, that he should produce amongst 


them the treaty in question; but after- | 


wards in a private conversation, the noble 
Viscount told him, that he should not pro- 
duce it, but he did not assign any reason 
for the change in his intention, and he 
therefore thought it to be his duty to bring 


the subject again before the House, in order | 


either that these documents might be pro- 
duced, or that the noble Viscount should 
state to their Lordships the grounds on 
which he now declined to assent to their 
production. 


It was very possible, that it | 


might be said, that the treaty had no rela- | 
tion to this question with respect to the | 
sulphur monopoly; but if that were so, | 


the treaty and the documents were, at all 
events, matters of the very highest import- 


ance, and he should be fully justified in | 


moving for their production. It could not 
be said, however, with truth, that they did 


} 


not connect themselves with this transac- | 


tion. 
together, and were mixed up together in 
the negotiation. The whole negotiation, be- 
sides, was conducted by the same indivi- 
dual, and what was decisive was, that in 
the treaty which was negociated, the terms 
of which were settled between the parties, 
it was expressly stipulated that all mono- 
polies, comprising, of course, that in ques- 
tion, should cease on a given day, with the 
exception of certain royal monopolics— 
namely, those with respect to salt, tobacco, 
and gunpowder ; and it could not for one 
moment, therefore, be said, that they did 
not connect themselves, or that they did 
not form an essential part of the documenis 
which ought to have been laid on the 
Table of the House, in order to afford full 
information on the subject. But not only 
was not the treaty laid on the ‘Table of the 
House, but no part of the correspondence 
relating to it had been produced, although 
it was obvious that many letters must have 
passed between Mr. M‘Gregor and Vis- 
count Palmerston; and in those letters 
which were brought to light, or rather 
these extracts of letters, for they amounted 
to nothing more, the utmost care and pre- 
caution were taken to cut out and exclude 


The two matters were negociated | 





! 








At the time when} without working great inconvenience to 


the public service. It was manifest, he 
thought, to any one who considered this 
subject, that it was impossible to form any 
correct view or opinion with respect to the 
position of this country with regard to 
Naples, and particularly as to the conduct of 
the Government of England with regard to 
this particular transaction, without them ; 
and if that suggestion should be made, the 
answer which he should give would be this : 
—Upon all occasions of this description, if 
full information cannot be communicated, 
information should be entirely withheld, 
because if all information were withheld, 
parties were placed in the situation of 
being compelled to suspend their judg- 
ment as to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, whercas, if imperfect information 
only were given, they would be led into 
error, and to form conclusions, perhaps, 
incorrect, upon a question most vital to 
the interests of the country. If there were 
any necessity to cite authorities in support 
of this view of the case, he could give one 
to which he thought that the noble Vis- 
count would be disposed to give great 
weight. He referred to a very remarkable 
speech delivered in the House of Commons 
on the 10th of March, 1830, by the noble 
Viscount the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who had taken the same line of argument 
which he had now adopted. He would 
read the words of the noble Viscount to 
the House, and he thought that what the 
noble Viscount had urged on that occasion 
he was now entitled to urge. The noble 
Viscount said— 

“When the time had arrived at which the 
Government think that information may be 
communicated to Parliament without detri- 
ment to the public service, surely it is incum- 
bent upon them to give such papers as shall 
elucidate the transactions to which they relate, 
and shall afford such complete explanations 
as may enable Parliament to arrive at a sound 
and correct judgment upon the course which 
has been pursued ; but to give imperfect in- 
formation, mutilated extracts, and fragments 
of correspondence, from which the most im« 
portant parts have been cut off, is to make a 
mockery of Parliament, under pretence of 
submitting to its jurisdiction.”* 


The noble Viscount now at the head of 
foreign affairs, when he made that speech, 





* Hansard, Vol. xxiii, (New Series) p. %,. 
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was in opposition ; but then, of course, he 
was anxious for the most extensive infor- 
mation on every subject connected with 
our foreign policy, although now he found 
it convenient to restrict the information 
which he afforded to Parliament within 
the narrowest possible limits. Their Lord- 
ships were placed in a situation not a little 
singular; for not only on this occasion, 
but upon all similar occasions, it almost 
always happened that where official intel- 
ligence was given, it was less extensive 
than that which was communicated through 
the ordinary channels of information. In 
the present case, they all knew the history 
of the transaction to which he referred— 
that the terms of a treaty were settled by 
Mr. Macgregor, and signed by him on the 
one side, and by an agent on the part of 
the Sicilian government on the other ; that 
those terms were communicated to the sub- 
jects of this country in Sicily—that they 
were entirely approved of by them, and 
that the ratification of the treaty was 
looked forward to with the utmost impa- 
tience by the British merchants in that 
place. Day after day they looked for 
the arrival of the desired intelligence, but 
they were disappointed, and the result 
was, that instead of the advantages which 
they had expected under it, they found 
that the monopoly was still enforeed. The 
terms of the treaty, it was to be observed, 
were known to the British merchants, and 
afforded them great satisfaction ; and while 
they were thus pleased, the government of 
Sicily made no objection to them. He 
would state to their Lordships two or 
three of the articles of the treaty, in order 
to show to their Lordships the necessity 
which had existed for carrying it into 
effect. First, it was stipulated that the 
differential duties in favour of Neapolitan 
shipping, as compared with that of Eng- 
land, should be abolished. It was further 
stipulated that all duties should be reduced 
by 10 per cent.—an arrangement of the 
very highest importance: further, with 
respect to colonial produce, it was agreed, 
tat whether going from this country, or 
from the colony where it was raised. a re- 
duciion of one-half of the existing duty 
should be made in favour of England— 
further, it was provided, that for a period 
of ten years the tariff should remain fixed, 
both as to the amount of duty, and the 
amount of the value of goods; and the 
last stipulation to which it referred, was 
one which was made with respect to all 
monopolies, which it provided should cease 
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to exist on a given day, except those which 
he had before mentioned, and which were 
enjoyed by the king. Were their Lord- 
ships then surprised, that the merchants of 
Sicily should be most anxious for the rati- 
fication of a treaty so important? It ap- 
peared, from documents which had been 
laid upon the Table of their Lordships’ 
House, and particularly from a_ petition 
presented by the Sicilian merchants to the 
Board of Trade, that that body had repre- 
sented the conduct of Government in the 
most favourable light, and they afterwards 
expressed the disappointment which they 
felt, and the disadvantages to which they 
were exposed, by reason of the non-ratifi- 
cation by the Government of this country 
of the treaty which he had entered into. 
The treaty, however, was not only much 
desired by the merchants of Sicily, but by 
the landowners of that country also, be- 
cause it was negociated upon the very 
principle upon which all such instruments 
should be framed—that of reciprocal and 
mutual advantage, and therefore it was, as 
it appeared from a letter sent by Mr, 
Kennedy to Viscount Palmerston, that the 
people of Sicily looked most anxiously for 
its ratification. Nor were the government 
of Sicily insensible to the importance of that 
step being adopted, but it appeared from ex- 
tracts furnished of the same correspondence 
that they had strongly desired its comple- 
tion. Why, then, was it not fulfilled? 
In the month of November all the terms of 
it were settled, and they were most advan- 
tageous to this country. The ratification 
had not even been exchanged at this time. 
What reason could be assigned for the 
Government of this country refusing to 
assent to it? He had heard various absurd 
reasons assigned, to which he would not 
refer, but he found an intimation of the 
real reason contained in the papers on the 
table of the House, which afforded one of 
the strongest arguments why it should 
have been ratified by the Government of 
this country. It was there suggested how 
idle it was, to conclude a new commercial 
treaty with a country which continued the 
infraction of a treaty which already existed. 
It was in a letter from Mr. Temple to 
Viscount Palmerston that this reason was 
suggested for its not being ratified ; but he 
asserted that it rather afforded a ground 
why the ratification should have taken 
place. The dispute between this country 
and Naples was, that the monopoly was a 
violation of the treaty of 1816. The go- 
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fraction of that treaty, and they had argued 
that point from beginning to end. Had 
we a right to say, then, ‘‘ what is the use 
of entering into a new stipulation when 
they have refused to obey one which is 
already in existence ?” ‘That existence was 
disputed, and the terms of this treaty put 
an end to the very subject which was in 
dispute between the two countries. By 
the treaty it was said that the monopoly 
should cease on a given day, and the very 
subject matter of dispute was therefore 
settled, and the only question was, whether 
any, and what compensation should be 
given for the infraction of that which it 
was alleged had been violated. He thought 
that the country was indeed most unfortu- 
nate in the superintendence of its commer- 
cial interests. A treaty, and the terms of 
it, were settled advantageously to the in- 
terests of British merchants. It was not 
ratified, and the greatest injury had been 
inflicted on the trade of this country by 
the postponement of the question and the 
delay and procrastination which had taken 
place in its consideration. Let their Lord- 
ships mark the history of the affair. In 
1837 this projected monopoly was first an- 
nounced to the Government. What was 
the view which was then taken of it? 
That it was a distinct infraction of the 
treaty of 1816. It was so asserted by the 
Government of England, and it had since 
been found to be productive of the greatest 
injury to our merchants in Sicily. The 
monopoly had gone on to this moment, 
and no redress had been obtained, nor was 
it likely that any would be afforded. Was 
he right, then, in complaining of the su- 
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pineness of the Government in respect of | 


these proceedings ? It was said, iu publica- 


tions which had taken place upon this sub- | 


ject, as to the amount of the loss occasioned 
to the commerce of this country, it had 
been greatly over-rated, and papers had 
been circulated, published, he believed, by 
the agents of the monopolists in this coun- 
try ; but he should refer at once to the 
papers laid before the House, which would 
give a fair and a true view of the case. It 
would be found to be the opinion of Mr. 
M‘Gregor, who appeared to have gone 
into the subject with the utmost care, that 
the effect of the continuance of the mono- 
poly would be to exclude British commerce 
from Sicily entirely, and he further said 
that in the present year a single house in 
Glasgow—that of Messrs. Tennent and 
Co., who were under the necessity of im- 
porting a large amount of sulphur for their 
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own use, and that of their correspondents, 
would pay upwards of 50,000/. He would 
refer to another passage from a letter of 
the same person. He said, 

“The sulphur they have on hand they can 
only export by paying an amount, as a differ- 
ential duty, of about 84s. 8d, a ton in favour 
of the monopoly: this would be utter ruin to 
them, and they have altogether lying on hand 
at the ports of Girgenti, Licati, Catani 1, and 
other places, more than 600,000 cantars which 
is quite useless to them, so long as the mono- 
poly is in force; while, at the same time, all 
the money they have invested in mines re- 
mains a dead capital ; and they see before 
them in the present state of things the pros- 
pect only of utter ruin, instead of the really 
flourishing condition which they had _previ- 
ously enjoyed.” 

What he had now stated was the opin- 
ion of Mr. M‘Gregor, with respect to 
the monopoly affecting the commercial in- 
terests of the country; but what did the 
merchants of Sicily state in their petition 
to the Board of Trade? They said that 
from the moment of the establishment of 
the monopoly, the British trade in Sicily 
had been entirely suspended. They had 
continued to reside in that country not with 
a view to any profit, because their profit 
had been hardly sufficient to pay their ex- 
penses, but in the hope—a hope which had 
been daily frustrated—that their wrongs 
would be redressed through the interven- 
tion of the British Government. This, he 
believed, was a true picture of the extent 
of the evil resulting from the monopoly. 
[t appeared, on looking to the papers, that 
it was not until an application in reference 
to this subject had been made to Parlia- 
ment, when the whole matter had been 
brought under discussion, that any mea- 
sure of decision or vigour was adopted. 
He begged to refer to the ictter of Vis- 
count Palmerston to Mr. Kennedy of the 
18th January in this year. The result 
had been that a mediation had been settled 
to be carried on in France at a distance of 
1,200 miles from Naples, which required 
three wecks or a month for every exchange 
of couriers, a course by the adoption of 
which the objects of the monopolists were 
accomplished, for, by delay, they every day 
gained fresh advantages, and the effect 
was, to heap ruin upon our own mer- 
chants. He had been informed that at 
this time the mediation had been suspended. 
There were parties closely attached to the 
mediation deeply interested in point of 
connection with the monopolists, and he 
was told that until certain conditions were 
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carried into effect by the Government of 
this country —he believed the restoration of 
the vessels seized—no further steps would 
be taken in the mediation. But he would 
put this in a way so striking as to carry 
conviction into the minds of every one 
of their Lordships. Negotiations were 
carried on for the purpose of putting 
an end to the monopoly, and the persons 
by whom that monopoly was carried on, 
said “ give us six months’ additional exten- 
sion of the monopoly, and we shall then be 
satisfied.” That was the expressed wish 
of the Neapolitan government in the month 
of January, and the eflect of that extension 
would be to carry it onto the month of 
June. It was opposed by the British mer- 
chants upon being communicated to them, 
because they said that they could not sub- 
mit to a single day’s extension of it. They 
said, 

“Tf you allow an extension to six months, 
you in substance and effect allow an extension 
of a year.” 


Dispute with Naples— 


They said further, what would be the 
consequence of allowing that extension ?— 
and they declared that it would be, that 
these persons would fill all the markets of 

Surope with sulphur at their own prices, 
to their own great gain, but to the extreme 
loss of the merchants of this country. He 
would refer to the petition presented by the 
merchants to the Board of ‘Trade upon this 
subject. They there said, 


“If the abolition of the sulphur monopoly 
contract be deferred for six months—say till 
the 30th of June—it must of necessity conti- 
nue until the 31st December.” 


They then went on‘to state their reasons 
for this supposition in detail, with which, 
however, he would not trouble the House, 
although they were unanswerable, he 
thought, and afterwards continued, 


‘The policy contemplated by the Neapoli- 
tan government in asking this six months 
delay is that of sacrificing the interests of 
British subjects established in this island, and 
of those interested in the trade as consumers, 
to add to the profits of a few French specu- 
lators, who, unlike British merchants, are total 
strangers in the island, who have taken no 
part in the rise or progress of the sulphur 
trade, and whose existence in connexion with 
this branch of the trade of Sicily dates only 
from the commencement of the monopoly. 
Other objects, however, contemplated by the 
monopolists in the required delay is, that they 
may, in the meantime, occupy the markets 
free from competition, and thus be enabled to 
dictate their own conditions as to prices, 
Granting their request would effect their pur- 
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pose, but at the ruinous cost of the British 
merchants here, and of the consumers at home; 
it is a boon which cannot be granted to the 
Neapolitan government but at an immense 
sacrifice of the interests of British subjects.” 


What was the boon which would pro- 
duce such great effects on the merchants of 
England? The granting of a six months’ 
extension of the monopoly. The British 
Government had not granted it in form ; 
but in truth they had taken mezsures by 
which it had been acceded to. We had 
now arrived at the month of June; the 
objects of the monopolists had been secured 
—they had obtained all the advantages 
which they desired, and all the ruin and 
loss had actually fallen, by the policy of 
our Government, upon the merchants of 
this country. It was clear, that in this 
case, our policy had been of the most ex- 
traordinary description. We must be 
laughed at, and ridiculed, and despised by 
the persons by whom we had been opposed. 
We were asked to grant a boon, which we 
refused to do, because it would effect the 
ruin of England. The boon was not 
granted in terms, but in effect ; and all the 
consequences which would have resulted 
from it, were permitted to fall upon the 
merchants of this country. He asked their 
Lordships, then, whether this was not the 
strongest case of misconduct, of misma- 
nagement, of want of address, of want of 
weight and authority, which could be im- 
puted to a Government? What did Mr. 
M‘Gregor say in one of his letters to Vis- 
count Palmerston? Ife said— 

‘* Although I was convinced of the sincerity 
of his Majesty, yet the evidence of intrigues 
and corruption were clear; and the assurance 
given to Taix by the Minister of the Interior, 
as lately as three days before, of the King’s 
determination to maintain the monopoly, was 
so positive, that Taix had written to his parte 
ner at Palermo, directing him to make public 
there: € Grace a la fermeté du Roi il a gagné 
une grande victoire sur les Anglais avec Mon- 
sieur Macgregor a leur téte.” 

He had already quoted part of a speech 
of the noble Viscount in the House of 
Commons in the year 1830, and he would 
quote another extract from the same ad- 
dress. It was a speech which was a very 
remarkable and a very eloquent one, and 
he should cite a passage peculiarly applica- 
ble to this subject, together with the poeti- 
eal lines with which it was concluded. He 
thought that their Lordships would find it 
remarkably applicable to the present state 
of affairs in respect to the sulphur mono« 


poly :— 
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“Solemn engagements, to which we were 
parties, have been broken; gross indignity, 
by the admission of the Ministers themselves, 
has been offered to our King; Europe has 
been strewed with victims ruined by their con- 
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fidence in us; negotiations on all these matters | 


have been undertaken, and have ended in 
acknowledged nothing; England, or at least 
its Government, is loaded with the reproaches 
of Kurope; we hear 

¢ —— On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 


A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
OF public scorn.’ ” * 


He quoted the whole of this 
being much more strong and yx 


passage as 


inted, and 


much less objectionable than anything | 


which he could urge. He had touched 
very slightly upon the matter really in 
question, but a time would come, he had 
no doubt, when it would deserve to receive 
a more minute and searching investigation. 
In conclusion, the noble Lord moved, ac- 





cording to a notice which he had placed | 


upon the paper of the House, 


“That an humble address be presented to | 


her Majesty, praying that she will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid 


upon the table of the House a copy of the , 
treaty negociated with the Sicilian government | 


in 1839 by Mr. M‘Gregor, and of the corre-| into, its particulars were determined upon, 


spondence between Viscount Palmerston and 
Mr. M‘Gregor relating thereto.” 


Viscount Melbourne said, that perhaps 


their Lordships would recollect that when 


this subject was before the House upon a 
former occasion he gave an account of Mr. 
M‘Gregor’s proceedings, which the noble 
Lord called negotiations ; and of this docu- 
ment, which he had denominated a treaty ; 
and in these descriptions and expressions 
consisted a great deal of the fallacy of the 
argument of the noble Lord. There could 
be no desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment for concealment ; and when the time 
arrived to which the noble Lord had re- 
ferred at the end of his speech—the time 
when it would be proper to go into a more 
deliberate investigation of the subject—all 
the documents might be produced ; but at 
the present time he thought that he should 
find no difficulty in being able to convince 
the House that these papers were not of 
such a nature and character as ought to be 
laid before the House ; and moreover, that 
even if they might hereafter} be brought to 
light, at the present period, and under the 
existing circumstances of affairs between 
this and the Neapolitan government, such a 
step could not with propriety be taken. 





* Hansard, vol. xxiii (New Series), p. 78. 
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He thought, however, that on no account 
at all ought they to be laid before the 
House, and unquestionably not at a time 
when negotiations were pending upon the 
whole of the matters at issue between the 
two governments of this country and Si- 
cily. Their Lordships were well aware that 
for some years, as had been stated, there had 
been negotiations between this country and 
Naples on the subject of the commercial 
treaty of 1816, as to some alterations of 
the treaty with respect to the duties on 
our shipping, and with respect to some 
abatement in the amount of duties payable 
by merchant vessels of that country trading 
with Great Britain. In reference to this 
subject, the Neapolitan government pro- 
posed the revision of the whole of the 
tariff of export and import duties, and that 
in the new treaty it shculd be made des 
pendent on the continuance of the amount 
of duties settled in that tariff. It was with 
a view to this subject that Mr. M‘Gregor 
was sent out, only to adjust these duties 
between the two governments, and to 
settle and reduce the tariff. He had en- 
tered into this subject with Prince Cassaro, 
and some arrangement having been entered 


and being signed, were sent home. This, 
however, could not be called a treaty. Mr. 
M‘Gregor had no authority to negociate 
such @ treaty—he had no instructions or 
information as to the manner in which 
such an instrument should be negociated ; 
and although the document which he sent 
home was framed on sound and just prin- 
ciples, and was well calculated to form a 
basis of treaty, there were many funda- 
mental and decided objections to it, which 
rendered it impossible that it should be 
ratified as a treaty in the shape in which 
it appeared. With regard to the instru- 
ment itself, if he recollected rightly, the 
noble Lord was mistaken in supposing that 
it provided for the abolition of all mono- 


| polics, and he thought that the article was 


one which would not have affected the 
sulphur monopoly at all ; all it stated was, 
that British commerce was not in future 
to be fettered by monopolies. Such a pro- 
vision entirely abandoned the ground 
which we had taken, and on which we 
had stood, and gave up all claim on the 
part of those who had suffered, from the 
course taken by the Sicilian government, 
for compensation, because, if it were a 
matter to be settled by mere treaty now 
whether there was to be a sulphur mono- 
poly, there could be ro claim for compen- 
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sation, The only thing which it was pos- 
sible for the Government of this country, 
with respect to these notes, was to take 
them into consideration. This they had 
done with all possible speed, with all pos- 
sible expedition ; and they had framed the 
draft of a new treaty on those notes, 
adding what was necessary, expunging 
what was vicious, retrenching what was 
superfluous, and this they had sent out to 
the representative of her Majesty at the 
court of Naples. That was what they 
had done, but it would not have been con- 
sistent with their duty, it would not have 
been conducive to the interests of the coun- 
try, nor was it possible in any way to ratify 
the notes as they stood. The only light in 
which the notes could be considered was, 
that they were proceedings in the course of 
negotiations, which, he said, as a general 
Parliamentary principle, it was highly im- 
proper to produce in Parliament while the 
negotiations were pending. With regard 
to that part of the notes which related to 
the sulphur monopoly, that question, it 
was known, and it had been stated by the 
noble Lord himself, was under negotia- 
tion; a part only of the notes of Mr. | 
M‘Gregor related to that monopoly, as 
connected with a general renewal of the 
treaty of 1816. ‘That negotiation, al- 
though suspended for the present, was still 
a pending negotiation, and so soon as the 
sulphur matter had been terminated it 
would be proceeded with. On the general 
ground, then, of the ordinary custom of 
Parliament, that it was not wise—that it 
was not prudent-——to produce any corre- | 
spondence upon matters of negotiation 
which were still pending, he trusted that 
their Lordships would not sanction the | 
motion of tho noble Lord. ‘The noble and | 
learned Lord had quoted from a speech of 
his noble Friend, at some former time, a 
statement that it was the duty of a Go- 
vernment, if it produced any information, 
to produce full and complete information. 
He admitted that position, and said, that 
the information he had furnished was full 
and complete, so far as it was intended to 
be, that was to justify the proccedings of 
the Government with respect to the sul- 
phur monopoly, They had asked redress 
and had been refused, and he had given 
all the information till the decided refusal 
of the Neapolitan government to abolish 
the monopoly and give any compensation. 
From the moment of the mediation of 
France a new consideration arose that it 
would not be wise to embarrass that me- 
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diation by the production of any papers re« 
lating to the other parts of the transaction. 
He hoped, therefore, that their Lordships 
would not agree to the present motion, but 
wait till the time when the noble Lord held 
out the expectation that the whole of these 
matters would be terminated, and then the 
whole might be known without inflicting 
injury on the public service. The noble 
Lord, however, had not confined himself 
very strictly to the immediate subject be- 
fore them ; he had said that there had been 
too much delay, and the greatest possible 
neglect of the interests of the merchants, 
which had been in the highest degree com- 
promised and injured. If their Lordships 
would look at the course of the negotiations 
they would find that the delay had been 
principally owing to the conduct of the 
Neapolitan government, which had more 
than once promised to put an end to the 
monopoly ; and surely it would have been 
hardly prudent and wise if the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain had at once adopted 
what the learned Lord called more decisive, 
but which he said would be more violent 
measures. The learned Lord talked of a 
suspension of the mediation of Vrance. He 
knew of no such suspension of the media- 
tion—he knew of no intermission—he be- 
lieved that the mediation was still going on. 
True it was, that France was desirous of 
learning the amount of the claims of the 
British merchants for indemnity, and the 
grounds on which those claims were founded. 
That amount was not readily to be pro- 
cured, but on any other point there was no 
reason for saying that there was any sus- 
pension of the mediation. He trusted that 
there would be no delay in completing it, 
but while it was going on no inconsiderable 
inconvenience might arise, there might 
even be serious detriment from any discus- 
sion. He would, therefore, abstain from 
entering upon many of the matters into 
which the noble Lord had gone, because 
it would necessarily lead to a vindication of 
the conduct of our Government, and to 
comments upon the conduct of the Neapo- 
litan government. Every one must feel, 
therefore, that it would be better to abstain 
from making any remark; but, on the 
ground of Parliamentary precedent, he 
hoped that their Lordships would not com- 
pel the production of these papers. 

Lord Lyndhurst. What was the paper 
which the noble Lord promised to produce ? 
Was it the imperfect treaty—viz., the notes 
of Mr. M‘Gregor, or the treaty drawn up at 
home, founded upon that imperfect treaty ? 
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Viscount Melbourne had answered hastily ; 
he did mean the notes of Mr. M‘Gregor ; 
but he had afterwards altered his opinion 
of the propriety of producing them, and he 
had taken an early opportunity of stating 
his determination. 

Lord Lyndhurst. Then if a treaty had 
been prepared consistently with the notes 
of Mr. M‘Gregor, and negotiations were 
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still pending as to that proposed treaty, of 
course he was not in a position to press his | 
motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Prison Discrpiine. | The Marquess | 
of Normanby, in moving the consideration | 
of the Commons’ Amendment to the Prisons’ 
Act Amendment Bill, said that it was the 
intention to relieve certain persons confined | 
for misdemeanour from great severity of | 
punishment. Ie did not agree that par- 
ties convicted of all political offences short 
of treason should be treated as felons, but 
at the same time he was not disposed to 
confine a relaxation of discipline to persons | 
confined for one portion of the class of 
misdemeanours, but he would extend it, if 
circumstances required it, to all portions. 
The amendment made in the Commons did 
not meet the difficulty, for it limited the 
telaxation to the provisions of the Prisons’ 
Act of last year, whereas the severity arose 
under the General Gaol Act of 4 Geo. 4th ; 
and he would, therefore, propose an altera- 
tion in the amendment so as to make it 
meet all cases of misdemeanour in which 
circumstances should exist which should 
render it desirable to mitigate in favour of 
particular prisoners the general prison re- 
gulations. But in moving this, he only did 
it as a temporary measure, because it would 
scarcely meet the real evil. At some future 
time he would propose that convicts con- 
fined for misdemeanours should be separated 
into two distinct classes, and that then the 
judge should state whether the prisoner 
should be confined in class one or class 
two; thus leaving in the hands of the 
judges the discretion as to the severity of 
punishment in each case. As to some cases, 
the previous habits of the individual made 
an enforcement of the strict ordinary prison 
discipline a great increase of the severity 
of punishment, and under the name of 
uniformity they were making the most 
unequal punishment. ‘The Commons’ 
amendment, too, confined the power to the 
visiting justices and the Secretary of State ; 
he proposed to add the term “ visitors” to 
make the temporary remedy apply to the 
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Penitentiary, because although nominally 
the Secretary of State had the power to 
remove a prisoner from one prison to 
another, yet in consequence of the want of 
provisions to pay the expenses of sustenance 
in any other county gaol, the power was 
practically limited to removal to the Peni- 
tentiary ; but when the prisoner was so 
removed, he was subject to all the ordinary 
rules in force in that prison ; and the con- 
sequence had been that an individual who 


Discipline. 


| had been removed from a prison in a dis- 


trict in which riots had broken out to the 
Penitentiary, had been subjected to a 
severity of punishment that was not con- 
templated in the original sentence. The 
amendment which he proposed was, that 
when it should appear to the visiting 


justices, to the visitors, or the Secretary of 


State, that there were good grounds for the 
relaxation of the ordinary prison discipline 
in the case of any prisoner confined as a 
convict for misdemeanour generally, the 
discipline should be by such visiting justices 
or visitors, with the consent of the Seere- 
tary of State, or by the Secretary of State, 
relaxed in favour of such prisoner. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said, that it 
seemed to have been the intention of the 
House of Commons to alter a bill framed, 
for one purpose, expressly to meet certain 
cases that had lately occurred, and, in fact, 
to alter entirely the law with regard to all 
seditious and public libels ; and if the noble 
Marquess’s alteration were intended to 
meet those particular cases, he was, in fact, 
agreeing to the amendment of the Com- 
mons. Now, this was not a fair way of 
meeting such a question, because if the 
noble Marquess thought that in these par- 
ticular cases there ought to be a relaxation 
of punishment, he had the power of recom- 
mending the exercise of the clemency of 
the Crown; and it would be but fair, as 
the whoie law was proposed to be altered, 
that the precise amendment should be 
printed for noble Lords to consider. 

Lord Lyndhurst : Why not print the 
original bill with the Commons’ amend- 
ments and the proposed alteration of the 
noble Marquess ? 

The Marquess of Normanby would not 
oppose the printing if it were pressed, and 
there was any objection to the principle of 
his alteration. He must, however, say 
one word upon the noble Marquess’s re- 
marks, that though he might wish to relax 
the severity of prison discipline, he might 
not wish to go to the extent of recommend- 
ing an exercise of the clemency of the 
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Crown. The bill, as he proposed to alter 
it, would include the cases to which the 
noble Marquess had alluded, but it would 
not be confined to them. He wished the 
alteration to be printed that he might 
judge of the principle. 

The Earl of Warwick remarked, in re- 
ference to some of the cases which had been 
alluded to, and which had come under his 
own observation, that it was impossible to 
say that people could be better treated ac- 
cording to their deserts than those indivi- 
duals. They all knew that this matter 
was got up in another place, for the pur- 
pose of asking their Lordships to legislate 
permanently with the reports of these 
eases fresh on their minds, and he would 
certainly vote for the printing of the amend- 
ment. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the effect 
of the noble Marquess’s alteration, as he 
understood it, was to make the punishment 
in all cases of misdenieanour depend not on 
the sentence of the judge who had tried the 
prisoner, but on the view taken of the 
case by the Secretary of State. In some 
cases such a power in the Secretary of 
State might be necessary ; but as the noble 
Marquess himself admitted that his pre- 
sent proposal was only temporary, he had 
better bring in such a bill as he considered 
perfectly right. 

Lord Portman said, that all that was 
asked by the proposed alteration was, to 
give to the Secretary of State the same 
power of relaxing the prison discipline in 
particular cases which might demand it, as 
the surgeon of the prison now had on a 
consideration of the health of a particular 
prisoner. There were parties to whom 
simple imprisonment itself was a very 
great punishment, and under the present 
law, if a person were sentenced to impri- 
sonment for a misdemeanour in inciting to 
a breach of the peace, he must be subject 
to every one portion of the ordinary prison 
discipline for misdemeanours, and he was 
sure that inciting to a breach of the peace, 
was not such a case as their Lordships 
would wish to see punished by such se- 
verity. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said, that if 
his objection to the proposed alteration was 
strong before, it was made ten times 
stronger by the remarks of the noble 
Baron, because it would appear, that it 
was the object of the alteration to allow 
the Secretary of State to alter when he 
thought fit the sentences of the Judges. 

The Marquess of Normanby observed, 
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that he did not propose to give the power 
exclusively to the Secretary of State, but 
to the visiting magistrates, with his sanc- 
tion, and with them it would practically, 
and except in extraordinary cases, rest. 
A great practical injustice took place at 


the present moment, in consequence of 


the inequality and discrepancy of the pri- 
son discipline in different gaols. 

Lord Ellenborough : That was the fault 
of the Secretary of State. He might have 
disallowed the rules if they were not uni- 
form. 

The Marquess of Normanby; That 
could not be, for the state of prisons would 
not allow uniformity. 

Bill postponed—alteration to be printed. 


WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 2, 1840. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time:—Affirmation; Re- 
gistration of Voters (Ireland), No. 2.—Read a second 
time:—Borough Watch Rates; Inclosure Acts Amend- 
ment. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. B. Smith, from Norwich, 
against Church Rates.—By Mr. Alderman Thompson, 
from Sunderland, against the Canada Government Bill.— 
By Mr. F, Kelly, from W. Smith, and others persons, 
against the Treatment of Mr. Feargus O’Connor.—By 
Mr. Plumptre, from Braintree, and other places, against 
the Grant to Maynooth College, and the present system 
of National Education.—By Mr. C. Lushington, from 
several Parishes in Suffolk, for the Abolition of Church 
Rates; and from a Dissenting Congregation at Kinder- 
ley, against any Public Grant for Church Extension.—By 
the Attorney-general, from Edinburgh, against Lord 
Aberdeen’s Bill.—By Sir F. Pollock, from Huntiugdon, 
against the Grant to Maynooth College. 


Emcration.|] Mr. William S.O° Brien*.] 
In bringing forward the motion of which I 
have given notice, J feel that I can advance 
no claim to the attention of the House, 
founded upon my own ability to do ade- 
quate justice to the subject which I have 
undertaken to submit for its consideration, 
but I confidently ask for that attention, on 
account of the intrinsic importance of the 
subject itself. It wants, indeed, the stimu- 
lating excitement which belongs to party 
questions, and which never fails to produce 
a full attendance of Members in this 
House; but there surely cannot be pre- 
sented for the deliberation of the repre. 
sentative assembly of an empire possessing 
such vast colonial dominions as belong to 
Great Britain, any question more worthy 
to engage its most anxious consideration 
than the inquiry whether, by a well-re- 
gulated system of colonisation, it may not 
be in our power at once to relieve the 





* From a corrected report. 
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necessities of the population of the mother 
country, and, at the same time, to extend 
the resources, and promote the aggrandise- 
ment of our colonial empire. Every motive 
which can influence the human mind to 
honourable endeavour, impels us to enter- 
tain this question with earnest solicitude. 
There is no more legitimate kind of na- 
tional pride than that which exults in 
viewing our country as the parent of many 
nations, whose future greatness is destined 
to bear witness to the wisdom and the 
energy of the people who founded them. 
And, whether we consult the impulses of 
humanity, or the dictates of self-interest, 
we cannot better occupy our time than in 
considering whether colonisation does not 
afford us the means of succouring the 
distressed, and giving bread to the hungry, 
by an application of the national resources 
which promises to ourselves a constantly 
accumulating return. I shall not, upon 
this occasion, allow myself, however in- 
viting be the theme, to dwell at large upon 
those general advantages of colonisation 
which obviously present themselves to every 
reflecting mind. It needs no argument, on 
my part, to prove that, to a country whose | 
prosperity depends mainly upon commerce, | 
and the motto of whose trading interests is | 
« ships—colonies—commerce,” colonisation | 
offers the surest means of securing that! 
prosperity ; that, in planting colonies, we | 
employ our shipping, open markets for the | 
produce of our industry, in which we are | 
met by no jealous rivalry, by no exclusive 
tariffs, and are enabled to bring back, from 
every quarter of the globe, the productions | 
which belong to each peculiar clime. It is 
sufficient to adduce one fact alone, in illus- | 
tration of the benefits which result to com- | 
merce from colonisation. In 1838, the whole | 
amount of our exports to the great empire | 
of Russia, peopled by a population of be-| 
tween 50 and 60,000,000 of souls, was only 
1,663,2431., whilst, in the same year, the | 
exports of the United Kingdom to our| 
Australian settlements, containing a po- 
pulation not exceeding 150,000 persons, 
amounted, in value, to 1,336,662/. View- 
ing this subject in reference to another 
consideration of the utmost importance to 
the well-being of society, it is necessary 
for me to do no more than simply to advert 
to the obvious reflection—that, inasmuch 
as popular discontents have, at all times, 
and among all nations, originated, for the 
most part, in the physical privations of the 
mass of the population ; in so far as we are 
enabled, by colonisation, to diminish and 
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mitigate those privations, to such an extent 
do we obtain a new guarantee for the pre- 
servation of peace and order in the come 
munity. I cannot, however, refuse myself 
the satisfaction of contrasting the policy 
which we, the friends of colonisation, ad- 
vocate, with that which has too often found 
acceptance among the rulers of mankind, 
It is an undoubted fact, attested by history, 
that statesmen have frequently plunged 
nations into war solely for the purpose of 
engaging, in external strife, the active and 
restless spirits which are to ke found in 
every population, under the fear that if not 
thus employed, their energy would be exer- 
cised in exciting intestine commotions. We, 
on the contrary, tell you, that these very 
men, superabounding in ardour and energy, 
become the most hardy adventurers in all 
colonial enterprise, and, instead of encou- 
raging them to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of their fellow-creatures, we bid them 
go forth to subdue the forest and the wil- 
derness, and to render the gifts of nature 
tributary to the use of man. I would in- 
vite you, also, to contrast our doctrines with 
the anti-population mania, which, for 
several years, usurped possession of the 
public mind in this country ;—that philo- 
sophical dogma which has sought to annul 
the mandate of Heaven, —“ Be fruitful and 
multiply,”—given to the early fathers of 
mankind. We do not ask whether, as 
a matter of abstract theory, the position 
laid down by Mr. Malthus and his fol- 
lowers, be or be not true,— that, whilst 
population increases in a geometrical ra- 
tio, the means of subsistence increase 
ouly in an arithmetical ratio,’—but we 
say, that whilst the unpeopled territories 
which acknowledge the sway of Great 
Britain are capable of sustaining twenty- 
fold the population of the United King- 
dom, it is unnecessary to forbid marriage 
to the young, and, by a cold and often 
profligate prudence, to defeat the benign 
intentions of Nature. Passing from these 
general observations, I now proceed to the 
proof of the first position which I have 
undertaken to establish ; namely,—‘‘ That 
in Great Britain and Ireland, the working 
classes are frequently expcsed to extreme 
privation, from inability to procure employ- 
ment.” Now, with respect to England, | 


am disposed rather to leave it to English 

Members to state their views with respect 

to the effect produced upon the condition 

of the working classes by an excessive supply 

of labour, as compared with the demand 

for it, than to dwell upon this part of the 
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ease myself, with a view to prove the 
existence of a redundancy of population in 
England. My own impression is, that it 
cannot, with propriety, be said that there 
is, in England, any very considerable or 
universal excess of population surpassing 
the means of employment ; but that such 
excess should rather be characterised as par- 
tial, local, and temporary. As an instance 
of undeniable surplus of labour, in parti- 
cular employments, I need only refer to 
the case of the hand-loom weavers, whose 
destitution has so often attracted the notice 
and the sympathy of this House. 
example of low wages, occasioned by a re- 
dundancy of the labouring population in 
particular districts, | would remind the 
House of the statements which have keen 
repeatedly made, with respect to the remu- 
neration of labour in the counties of Wilt- 
shire and Devonshire, the Members for 
which counties have been compelled to 
acknowledge that, in many instances, the 
labourer does not receive more than six or 
seven shillings a week as his hire. Of the 
sufferings occasioned to the working classes 
in England, by occasional want of employ- 
ment during particular seasons, the manu- 
facturing districts of England afford too 
frequent illustration ; and it is only neces- 
sary to mention the towns of Nottingham, 
Manchester, Bolton, and others, to recal 
to memory the complaints which we have 
heard, within a very recent period, respect- 
ing the privations of the manufacturing 
population of England. The simplest mode, 
however, of viewing this question, in regard 
to England, is, perhaps, to look at the 
amount expended on the relief of the poor ; 
and when we find that, even after all the 
reductions which have been eflected under 
the operation of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, the poor rate amounted, in 1838, 
in England and Wales, to not less than 
4,406,907/., we are compelled to conclude, 
that the privations of the working classes 
must have been, in the aggregate, of fearful 
extent ; since it has been found necessary 
to raise, by compulsory taxation, so large 
a sum for their relief. I may here also 
observe, that, as a considerable proportion 
of this amount was expended in the relief 
of the able-bodied poor, whatever portion 
was so employed, may be regarded asa fund 
which might have been employed to assist 
the persons so relieved to emigrate, without 
imposing upon the community any burden 
beyond that which it has actually sustained 
in maintaining them in a state of idleness 
at home. As, however, I wish to avoid the 
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appearance of exaggerating the distresses 
of the poor, in order to make out a case in 
favour of emigration, | am contented to 
rest my argument, with regard to England, 
upon the simple proposition,—that the 
labouring classes will not voluntarily aban- 
don their homes, unless, by doing so, they 
can materially improve their condition ; 
and if, by emigration, they can escape the 
penury which creates the desire to leave 
their country, and can obtain comfort and 
independence in the colonies, we are bound, 
by every consideration of humanity, to 
| enable them so to improve their condition. 
| With respect to Scotland, and particularly 
| with respect to the Highland districts, there 
| is, unhappily, no ground for, in any degree, 
| qualifying the statement that the popula- 
| tion of those districts greatly exceeds the 
number for whom profitable occupation can 
be provided. In 1837, the inhabitants of 
the Western Highlands appear to have been 
reduced almost to the extremities of famine, 
from which they were relieved only by the 
charitable interference of external aid ; and 
from all the most recent accounts which 
have been brought under my notice, I am 
induced to believe that they are now ex- 
posed to a recurrence of the same calamity, 
So strong, indeed, are the apprehensions 
entertained upon this subject, both by the 
landed proprietors, and by the population 
at large, that there have been several re- 
cent meetings for the purpose of urging 
the Government to promote an extensive 
system of emigration from the Highlands, 
as the only resource which can save them 
from the most appalling destitution. Several 
petitions of a similar character have also 
been addressed to this House, from one of 
which I shall quote a short extract, as de- 
scriptive of the present condition of the 
Highlands, and of the feelings by which 
that condition is accompanied, in reference 
to the question of emigration. It pro- 
ceeds from the town of Portree, in the 
island of Skye, was presented in April of 
the present year, and bears 688 signatures. 
It states,— 
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“ That the appalling state of want to which 
many thousands of the inhabitants of the 
Highlands, and islands of Scotland were re- 
duced in the year 1837, and the misery that 
has existed in some of the Highland districts 
since that period, now loudly demand the 
adoption of an extensive and systematic plan 
of emigration, as the only means of prevent- 
ing a recurrence, year after year, of the same 
degree of frightful distress and suffering.” 


As it is unnecessary for me to accumulate 
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further evidence upon a point which cannot 
be disputed, I now turn to Ireland, and am 


compelled to undertake the painful duty of 


presenting to the House a picture of the 
condition of the labouring classes in my 
own country. Here, at least, it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate. Ireland is, in truth, 
the country which is chiefly interested in 
your determination to-night. Now, in ask- 
ing the representatives of Great Britain to 
apply their best endeavour to relieve, by 
emigration, the superabundant and destitute 
population of Ireland, | will not appeal to 
those feelings of humanity which induce 
the English people to seek out objects, in 
every quarter of the globe, to which they 
may direct their benevolent exertions for 
the improvement of mankind ; nor will I 
claim anything from that sense of justice 
which ought to remind you that almost all 
the evils under which Ireland still suffers 
have been, either remotely or immediately, 
occasioned by English misgovernment ; but 
I apply myself to the more ignoble motive 
of self-interest, and suggest the obvious 
reflection, that unless the condition of the 
labouring classes in Ireland be elevated to 
that standard of comfort which is the right 
of every human being, it will follow, as an 
unavoidable consequence, that the working 
population of England must be reduced to 
the same level of misery and indigence as 
theirs. It is contrary to every law which 
regulates the social system to suppose that, 
in two countries so closely united, there 
ean permanently exist two separate scales 
by which English and Irish labour shall be 
differently remunerated. Evidence respect- 
ing the destitution of the working classes 
in Ireland is scarcely needed. It is to be 
found in every authentic document which 
describes the condition of that country. 
Three years have scarcely elapsed since a 
Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry re- 
ported to this House that it might be 
computed that about 2,585,000 persons, 
connected with the labouring population, 
are in distress for thirty weeks in the year, 
from the want of employment. In the 
same report, the Commissioners of Poor 
Inquiry estimate that,in England 1,055,982 
agricultural labourers create agricultural 
produce to the value of 150,000,000/. per 
annum, whilst, in Ireland, 1,131,715 pro- 
duce to the value of only 36,000,0002. 
They also calculate that, as the culti- 
vated land in England may be estimated at 
34,250,000 acres, whilst the cultivated 
land of Ireland is 14,600,000 acres, there 
aré five labourers in Ireland for every two 
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labourers in England engaged in the culti- 
vation of any given quantity of land. If, 
therefore, there were the same proportion 
of labourers to land in Ireland as in Eng- 
land, then about 450,000 labourers would 
be required for its cultivation, whereas, in 
1831, there were 1,131,715. These results 
are so startling, that, | own, I view them 
with some distrust. But the rate of wages 
affords an infallible test by which we may 
measure the redundancy of the population, 
as compared with the means of employment. 
Now I state with confidence to the House, 
as well from my own personal observation, 
as from innumerable sources which cannot 
be questioned, that the average wages of 
the Irish labourer, throughout the greater 
part of that kingdom, do not amount, 
throughout the year, to 3s. per week,—I 
ought, perhaps, rather to say, to 2s. 6d. 
My assertion cannot be contested, when I 
state that the industrious labourer, often as 
estimable in all the moral relations of life 
as any of his superiors, is frequently com- 
pelled to live, with his family, upon a 
diet of potatoes, without milk, unprovided 
with such clothing as dceeency requires, 
and sheltered in a hovel wholly unfit for 
the residence of man. If the crop of po- 
tatoes which he has sown upon his morsel 
of conacre ground should fail in any degree, 
he is reduced to that absolute extremity of 
want, which may be properly designated as 
starvation. I may state, also, that the un- 
married farm servant, whose situation 
ought to present the most favourable con- 
dition of the labourer, living in a farmer's 
family, receives only one guinea a-quarter, 
besides his board and lodging. Out of this 


‘pittance, he has to provide his clothing. 


let me remark, here, that this is about 
one-seventh of the wages which the same 
individual would receive, with superior 
accommodation and maintenance, as a farm 
servant, in Canada. We know, also, that, 
of late years, a very extensive system of 
ejectment has prevailed in Ireland,—not 
for the purpose of securing the payment of 
rent, which is, of course, an incident essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the right of pro- 
perty, but—in order to effect the consolid- 
ation of farms, for the general improvement 
of the estates. In the great majority of 
cases, I fear that such ejectment has been 
wholly unaccompampicd by any concurrent 
provision for the ejected cottier. Nothing 
can be conceived more truly deplorable 
than the condition of a person so ejected. 
From having been the occupier of a few 


acres of land, for which he has often paid 
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his rent with the utmost punctuality, he 
now becomes a forlorn outcast, unable even 


to procure employment, still less to regain | 


the occupation of land. Is it surprising 
that a population in such a state should 
occasionally be tempted to commit acts of 
violence? What sympathy can they feel 
with the possessors of property? What, to 
them, are the advantages of law and order ? 
Accordingly, we find that they are too often 
stimulated to do wrong by despair. FTence 
we hear of land being turned up, in order 
to induce the farmers to let out a larger 


quantity of conacre for the growth of pro- , 


vision for the labourer ; and we find that 
an extensive ejectment rarely takes place 
without the accompaniment of outrage. Let 
it not be supposed that I plead any excuse 
in this, or justification, for acts of violence ; 
but whilst [ cannot withhold my admiration 
from the patient resignation which renders 
crime and outrage the exception in Ireland, 
and restrains the Irish poor, under un- 


paralleled privations, within the limits of | 


the law, I feel bound to assign the true cause 
to which occasional disturbances may be 
traced. Whilst I witness this suffering 
among the population who surround me, | 
take up, year after year, the official reports 
which are transmitted from the colonies, 
and laid before this House, and I find that, 
at the same moment that our industrious 
fellow-countrymen are starving at home, 
from inability to procure employment, a 
universal complaint pervades our colonies, 
that the bounty of nature is rendered un- 


availing, from the want of hands to gather | 


the gifts which she there so lavishly be- 
stows. Under these circumstances, I have 
felt it a solemn duty to call upon Parlia- 
ment, and upon the Government, to confer 
a mutual benefit upon our colonies, and 
upon the mother country, by the transfer 
of labour, unrewarded at home, to those 
parts of the empire in which, being so in 

tensely needed, it obtains a more adequate 
remuneration. In advocating emigration, 
we seek to befriend, not only those who 
leave their country, but those also who 
remain ; for, in proportion as the excess of 
labour, which at present prevails at home, 
is removed, will be the tendency of wages 
to rise, until they reach that standard below 
which they ought never to sink. It is 
difficult to calculate what number must be 
enabled to emigrate before any sensible 
effect can be produced upon wages; but I 
am inclined to believe, that the removal of 
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to the level of an average payment of ls, 
| per day throughout the year,—in itself a 
very moderate pittance, but still a con- 
siderable advance upon the present remu- 
neration of labour in Ireland. In address- 
ing myself to those who are connected with 
Ireland, if there be any who are insensible to 
the considerations of humanity involved in 
this question, I would remind them that, from 
motives of self-interest alone, they ought 
to support the system of emigration, which 
is now proposed as a partial remedy for the 
distresses of the poor. In a very short time, 
the Irish Poor-law will be in operation. 
The able-bodied, when unable to procure 
employment, will present themselves at 
the workhouses, and demand relief. Their 
claim, grounded upon undisputed desti- 
tution, will be irresistible; and, until 
the workhouse is full, they must be ad- 
mitted. Compare, then, the average cost of 
maintaining a poor person in the work- 
house, during even an inconsiderable period, 
with the expense necessary to enable him 
' to remove to Canada, and it will be found 
| that, even as a matter of economy, the 
‘balance greatly preponderates in favour 
of emigration. But whether a destitute 
| labourer be sustained in the workhouse 
or not, this argument leads to the same 
result. If unemployed, his maintenance 
imposes a burthen upon the community ; 
and, for the most part, upon that portion of 
the community which is least able to bear 
‘it. If, through the want of employment, 
900,000 persons are, upon an average, 
supported, throughout the year, at the 
expense of others, the lowest amount at 
which their maintenance can be calculated 
is 1,500,000/. per annum. Now, I am 
| persuaded that half this sum applied an- 
nually to emigration would, within a few 
years, almost wholly extinguish pauperism 
amongst the labouring population of Ire- 
‘land. In connection with this view of the 
subject, it will be remembered by the 
| House, that at the time when the Irish 
| Poor-law was under discussion, all the 
| leading advocates of that measure — all 
| the successive committees and commis- 
| sions which investigated the condition 
‘of the Irish poor — recommended that a 
| well-regulated and extensive emigration 
should be coupled with whatever measures 
| were to be adopted for their relief, as an 
‘ essential accompaniment. I now call upon 
bene noble Lord to fulfil the engagement 
' which was then held out, that emigration 


about 100,000 labourers, with their fami- | should be concurrent with and subsidiary 


lies, from Ireland, would bring up wages | to the imposition of a poor rate on Ireland, 
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Having now, Sir, established, beyond con- 
troversy, that a large portion of the in- 
dustrious population of the United King- 
dom are unable to procure adequate em- 
ployment at home, and that they are 
frequently exposed thereby to the most 
cruel privations, I have next to convince 
the House, that in many of the British 
colonies, an intense demand exists for an 
additional supply of labour. I shall, upon 
this occasion, exclude from consideration 
those colonies in which the climate pre- 
cludes Europeans from undertaking con- 
tinuous labour. ‘The House is aware, in- 
deed, that, in British Guiana, in Trinidad, 
in Mauritius, and in Jamaica, a very ur- 
gent demand for labour has arisen since 
the abolition of negro slavery ; and, in my 
opinion, it is essential to the prosperity of 
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these colonies, that a supply of free black | 


labourers should be encouraged to immi- 
grate, under such regulations as shall ef- 
fectually guarantee their liberty, and the 
improvement of their condition. With- 
out, however, entering, at large, into this 
subject, [ may be permitted to mention 
an interesting fact which has been brought 
under my notice. It scems that 


constitution; and I am informed, that 
during the last year, the mercantile house 
of Mitchell took out from Ireland 141 
emigrants, to be employed upon their 
mountain property in that island. — [It has 
been stated to me, that hitherto, the ex- 
periment promises to be equally advan- 


tageous to the emigrants, and to their | . 
| under the charge of one man; 500 being the 


employers ; but, though this is a circum- 
stance deserving of notice, on such an oc- 
casion as the present, | do not feel that suf- 
ficient time has yet elapsed to have tested 
the success of the experiment, and there- 
fore I am not inclined to found upon it 
any argument in favour of labour emi- 


gration from Great Britain to the West | 
| mous; 


Indies. I therefore apply myself solely 
to those colonies which, beyond all doubt, 
open a promising field to the emigrant 
labourers of the United Kingdom. In 
beginning with New South Wales, | have 
experienced no other difficulty than in 
making a selection from the mass of evi- 
dence of unvarying tenor, which is con- 
tained in papers laid before this House, 
tending to prove the intensity of the de- 
mand for labour in that colony. I refer, 
now to the Emigration Reports laid upon 
the Table during the years 1838, 1839, and 
1840, I ought, perhaps, to mention, that 
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during the last three or four years, a 
Special Committee of the Legislative 
Council has been appointed to make in- 
quiries with respect to the best mode of 
conducting immigration into the colony 
of New South Wales. Their inquiries 
have been particularly directed to ascer- 
tain the additional supply of labour re- 
quired in different parts of the colony. 
The extracts which I am now about to 
quote are taken from the evidence ap- 
pended to their Report of the year 1838. 
John Coghill, J. P., says— 
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“‘ During the last two years, I have found it 
impossible to procure sufficient labour in any 
shape. I was offering 7s, and 8s, a-day for 
common labourers to no purpose; and, the 
year before, I was compelled to leave forty or 
fifty tons of hay on the ground, to spoil, for 
want of labourers to bring it in.” 


G. M. Slade, commissioner for the as- 


‘sigument of convicts, in order to show 


the demand for labour, states— 


“T have at this moment, before me, frem 


| 10,000 to 12,000 applications, which, from 
| dearth of 


means, I have not been able to 


comply with.” 
I may here observe, that, as the system 
of assigning convicts to individuals has 


report was sent over, the diminution thus 
arising in the supply of convicts must 
have created a still more active demand 
for free labourers. W. H. Dutton, J. P., 
says— 

“*T am at present compelled, from sheer 
necessity, to place from 1,000 to 1,2C0 sheep 


very utmost that a man can properly at- 
tend to.” 

T. Walker says— 

“The losses that are at present sustained in 
every department of business in which la- 
bourers are employed, but especially in sheep 
farming, by actual deaths of sheep, are enor- 

and the amount of them, if saved, 
would cover rhe expense of wages to this ad- 
ditional number of persons,” 

A circular letter was sent by the Immi- 
gration Committee to eighty-four of the 
principal employers of labour in different 
parts of the colony, with the view of as- 
certaining the demand for labour in the 
several districts. It is dated August 23, 
1838. The first query was— 

“Ts there still an urgent demand for male 
and female domestic servants, mechanics, 
shepherds, and agricultural labourers, in your 
neighbourhood ?” 
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The answer from every one of the per- 
sons so addressed, without exception, is, 
**there is such a demand.” The Com. 
mittee observe, hereupon, in their re- 
port— 


“* It appears, that among the entire number 
consulted, there is not a dissentient voice as 
to the want of additional labourers in every 
department ; and the imperative necessity of 
introducing an immediate and copious supply, 
if we would avert the most serious evils, has 
been urged most forcibly upon the atten- 
tion of your committee . . . . The appropria- 
tion to this purpose of the entire surplus of 
the produce arising from the sales and leases 
of Crown lands, after certain recognised 
charges have been defrayed, is the object 
upon which the first degree of solicitude is 
felt and expressed by the public.” 


In the subsequent year, Mr. Pinnock, 
the emigrant agent in New South Wales, 
writes to the following effect, in a letter, 
dated February 28, 1839 :— 

“It will be evident that there cannot bea 
stronger proof of the great demand for labour 
which exists in this colony, than the fact, that 
all the emigrants who arrived during the past 
year, notwithstanding the numerous disadvan- 
tages before adverted to, which they had to 
contend with, are now comfortably settled, 
and at high wages, throughout the colony.” 


The latest official report which has been 
laid before the House is that of Mr. El- 
liot, the agent general for emigration, 
presented during the present Session, in 
which he states, that— 


** At the date of the latest accounts, abund- 
ance of rain had fallen, and the crops were 
looking well. The wages of mechanics and 
domestic servants continued as high as ever ; 
and agricultural labourers were receiving 25/. 
per annum, with board and lodging. All the 
emigrants of 1838, had obtained comfortable 
employment.” 


Since this paper was presented, another 
report has appeared in the public jour- 
nals, from the Committee on Immigration 
in New South Wales, confirming the pre- 
vious statements as to the increasing de- 
mand for labour, and suggesting that a 
loan should be raised, upon the security of 
the land fund, for the purpose of pro- 
curing the additional supply required. 
With regard to the flourishing colony 
of South Australia, I shall leave to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Hull, who 
has the honour of having mainly contri- 
buted to its foundation, the satisfaction of 
describing the condition of the labourer in 
that colony, and the prospects which it 
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holds out to the industrious emigrant. 
In reference to Western Australia, I shall 
confine myself to a quotation which I have 
extracted from the Emigration Report, 
presented to Parliament in the month of 
August, 1839. It contains a memoir, 
submitted by Sir James Stirling, the Go- 
vernor, to the Council of Western Aus- 
tralia, in which he says— 

** Tn the present state of the colony, there is 
such a deficiency of labour as to impede its 
advancement. ‘The prudeut portion of the 
workmen have saved means, and are now in a 
condition to extend their business and to hire 
assistance, if they could procure it; but they 
cannot venture to undertake works in the exist- 
ing scarcity of workmen, and the consequent 
high rate of wages.” 

In their resolution upon this memoir, 
the Council state— 

“© That the Council is unanimously of opin- 
ion, that there is an urgent and immediate ne- 
cessity for procuring a supply of labour.” 

I may add that the very latest accounts 
from Western Australia) which have 
reached this country declare that an ad- 
ditional supply of labour is essentially 
required to promote the advancement of 
that settlement. For my own part I can 
perceive no reason to expect any check to 
the prosperity of our Australian colonies 
(and the same observation applies, also, to 
the Cape of Good Hope) until they supply 
very nearly the whole amount of wool 
which is imported into this country. Now, 
I find that, during the year 1839, the 
amount of wool imported into Great 
Britain, from a!l parts of the world, was 
57,395,9441bs., of which quantity there 
was received from the Australian settle- 
ments 10,128,874lbs. If we may judge 
of the future by the past, it is not too 
sanguine an expectation to believe that 
our colonies will be able to give us the 
whole supply required ; for we find, that 
the production of wool in Australia has 
increased with incredible rapidity within 
a very short period. The wool imported 
during the year 1824, from New South 
Wales, amounted to only 275,560lbs. ; 
whereas, in 1839, it was not less than 
6,621,291lbs. In proportion to the in- 
creased growth of wool, must be the in- 
creased demand for labour; and one gen- 
tleman who was examined in New South 
Wales, computes that the present increase 
of the flocks and herds of that colony re- 
quires an additional supply yearly, of not 
less than 3,500 shepherds alone. Passing 
to the Cape of Good Hope, we find, that 
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though there has been much mismanage- 
ment in that colony, there is yet a growing 
demand for labour there. As | prefer, as 
much as possible, to rest my argument 
rather upon official documents than upon 
newspaper statements, I shall confine my 
quotations, with respect to the demand for 
labour at the Cape, to an extract from a 
paper which was presented to Parliament a 
few days since. It is a report from the 
governor of the Cape of Good Hope, re- 
specting the treatment of the apprentices 
sent out by the “ Children’s Friend So- 
ciety.” Major Longmore, one of the com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into their 
treatment, says, in speaking of the demand 
for labour in the colony,— 


“The demand for domestic and farm ser- 
vants, mechanics, and even common labourers, 
being very great and urgent in the colony 
(more especially since the emancipation of the 
negro apprentices), and likely to continue so 
for many years, this scarcity presents a certain 
prospect to the apprentices and working classes 
of every description, whether artisau or la- 
bourer, of being able to obtain a comfortable 
livelihood and maintenance, where good cha- 
racter exists, and ordinary exertion and pru- 
dence accompany that good conduct-«-+-The 
average rate of wages for domestic servants is 
from 1/. to 2/. 5s, per month; that of farm 
servants, from 1s. 6d. to 3s, 6d. per day ; whilst 
skilful artisans may and do earn from 3s, to 5s. 
per day; and, from the circumstance of the 


‘supply of labour being far less than the de- 


mand, the facilities to Europeans, of indus- 
trious and temperate habits, of improving their 
condition, are very great.” 

British America next claims our atten- 
tion. Here we find that emigration has 
been much checked, during the last three 
years, by the Canadiau insurrection. ‘The 
alarm, however, which deterred emigrants 
from proceeding to America, has now sub- 
sided; and though Government has, as 
yet, done nothing to encourage emigration 
to Canada, nowhere is its value more 
sensibly felt. I might quote the speeches 
and despatches of successive governors— 
of Sir John Colborne, Sir Francis Head, 
Sir George Arthur, and Lord Durham— 
to show how strongly they have felt the 
vital importance of emigration, to the 
improvement and safety of the Canadas. 
During the last session of the Legislature 
of Upper Canada, the House of Assembly 
agreed to a special address to the Crown 
upen the subject of emigration, which 
dwells at large upon the advantages which 
would arise from its encouragement. As 
this address is too long to allow of my 
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reading it to the House, I shall content 
myself with selecting, as evidence of the 
interest with which this question is viewed 
by the Legislature of Upper Canada, an 
extract from the very last address adopted 
by the House of Assembly previous to its 
linal dissolution :— 


“We would respectfully suggest to your 
Majesty the paramount subject of emigration 
from the British Isles, which we consider the 
best calculated to render the united province 
British in fact as well as in name. No time, 
in our humble opinion, should be lost, in the 
establishment and vigorous prosecution of a 
well-organised system of emigration, calculated 
to afford every possible facility to the settle- 
ment of that extensive domain, the proceeds 
of which have been proposed to be surrendered 
to the control of the provincial Legislature, 
upon certain terms and conditions, which, in 
Upper and Lower Canada, is, at present, in 
right of the Crown, at your Majesty’s dis- 
posal, 

| cannot present to the House a more 
satisfactory illustration of the improve- 
ment which has taken place in the con- 
dition of the labouring classes who have 
emigrated to Upper Canada than by 
stating the general recapitulation of a 
statistical return, with respect to the con- 
dition of certain settlers in Upper Canada, 
which has been placed in my hands by the 
governor of the Canada Company. This 
company allows the purchasers of its lands 
to pay for them by five instalments, and, 
with a view to ascertain the solvency of 
those whose instalments are in arrear, they 
directed their agents to send home a state- 
ment of the exact condition of each of 
these settlers. I hold in my hand the 
return relating to the district of Guelph. 
The name of each settler is given, as well 
as all the particulars respecting his con- 
dition. The general summary which this 
return presents is as follows:—Out of 
156 settlers, to whom the report relates, 
it appears that 129 had no capital what- 
ever upon their arrival in Canada, beyond 
the labour of their arms and the clothing 
which they carried with them. These 
129 families consist of 436 persons. They 
are now in possession of 100 houses ; they 
have cleared 2,820 acres; they possess 438 
head of cattle, forty-one sheep, nine horses, 
and the aggregate value of their property, 
was found, in the spring of 1840, to be 
22,658/., giving an average of little short 
of 200/. to each family. Now, it is to be 
remembered that this report presents the 
least favourable view of Canadian emigra- 
tion, because no account has been taken 
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of the property of those who have regu- 
larly paid their instalments to the com- 
pany ; and it may therefore be inferred, 
that if such be the condition of those who 
are in arrear, much more satisfactory must 
be the state of those settlers, who have 
been able regularly to discharge their lia- 
bilities to the company. In reply to an 
inquiry addressed by me to the secretary 
of the Canada Company, with respect to 
the number of labourers who would find 
employment on the compatiy’s lands 
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during the present year, the secretary 
writes to the following effect :— 


“ T feel some difficulty in stating the precise 
number of emigrants who might probably find 
employment in the company’s lands, in the 
Huron tract, or in other parts of the province, 
this season. I fee! confident that many thou- 
sands might readily find such employment. 
The opinion I have heard from Upper Canada 
is, that nothing is so much required to pro- 
mote the prosperity of that country as an 
abundant supply of labour.’’ (Headds,—) 
*‘ The current wages in the company’s lands 
vary from 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per day, and fre- 
quently board and lodging in addition,” 


The most recent instance of emigration 
to Upper Canada, of which we have an 
official account, fully confirms these state- 
ments. Colonel Wyndham sent out, from 
the county of Clare, during the last sum- 
mer 181 emigrants. They were placed 
under the superintendence of Lieutenant 
Rubridge,—a gentleman of much expe- 
rience in Conedion colonisation, —- who 
accompanied them as far as Cobourg, in 
Upper Canada. They had not been there 
more than three days when the whole 
party were engaged,—the men at 2/. 10s. 
per month, with board and lodging, the 
women at 1/. The official account states, 
that there were applications, in that dis- 
trict alone, for four times the number 
actually carried out. I have, now, only to 
detain the House with one more quotation 
respecting the demand for labour in British 
America. It is from Sir John Harvey's 
address to the Legislature of New Bruns- 
wick, upon opening the last session in 
that province. Speaking in reference to 
some proposals which had been made to 
the Government by a land company, he 
says,— 

“* The high price of labour, owing to the in- 
sufficiency of its labouring population, which 
prevails throughout the province, is confess- 
edly cramping the enterprise and exertions, 
and otherwise operating most injuriously upon 
its commercial and agricultural interests ; and 
this consideration would alone appear to me 
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to offer sufficient inducement for entertaining 
a proposition which [ understand to go to the 
extent of insuring a regular and adequate sup- 
ply of that valuable class of our fellow-subjects 
to whom encouragement and assistance is pro- 
posed to be given, to enable them, whenso- 
ever inclined, to settle upon lands of good 
quality.” 


Having now shown that the labouring 
population of the United Kingdom are 
frequently exposed to extreme privations, 
from inability to procure employment, 
and that the prosperity of many of our 
colonies is, at the same time, much re- 
tarded by the want of an adequate supply 
of Jabour, for which they are able to offer 
a much more satisfactory remuneration 
than the labourer can obtain in this coun- 
try,—I am entitled to assume that my 
case is established; for it appears to me 
an irresistible inference, that, under such 
circumstances, it is the duty of the State 
to come to the aid of the necessities of 
both the mother country and of the co- 
lonies, by supplying the deficiency in the 
labour market of the one by removing the 
excess which prevails in the other, and 
thus converting the involuntary idler into 
an active and prosperous colonist. For- 
tunately we have no longer to contend 
with those prejudices against emigration 
which formerly prevailed, — prejudices not 
a little aggravated by the system of trans- 
portation, which is soon about to cease. 
I cannot allude to this subject without 
offering the humble meed of my thanks to 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for Leeds, 
and to the Archbishop of Dublin, for the 
exertions which they have made to remove 
from our rising colonies in Australia, the 
contamination which has been inflicted 


| upon them by the system of transportation, 


and which has tended to deter from settle- 
ment in them all who value themorality of the 





| United Kingdom ; 


| social circle by which they are surrounded. 


The best proof I can give of the disposition 
which prevails amongst the population of 
the United Kingdom to emigrate is, to res 
mind the House, that in one year (1832), 
above 100,000 persons emigrated from the 
and, during the last 
fourteen years, not less than 790,398 pers 
sons have left this country in quest of a 
new home; of whom 348,117 have gone 
to the United States. Without mingling 
with the remark a single particle of 
jealousy towards the United States, | may 
observe, that the preater portion of this 
large band of emigrants would have 
directed their steps to our own colonies 
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rather than to the United States, if due } able investment abroad: and it is surely 
measures had been taken to direct to better that it should be employed in add- 


them the stream of British colonisation. 
We shall, probably, be told, in reference 
to this statement, that this 
amount of voluntary and unaided emigra- 


tion clearly shows that it is unneces- | 


sary for the State to intervene with any 
assistance. The answer is obvious: those 
by whom emigration is most needed, are 
now unable to carry their labour to our 
colonies without the assistance of the 
State. To convey an Irish labourer to 
Canada, with his wife and two children, 


would cost about 15/., exclusive of pro- | 


visions; and it is needless to remark, that 
a man who scarcely possesses evough to 
procure for him his daily food, finds it 
impossible to command such a sum. It 
is said, also, that if emigration were un- 


dertaken by the Government, voluntary | 


emigration would be thereby checked and 
impeded. This appears to me to be 
pure assumption, wholly unfounded in 
reason. There is no doubt that many 


+ 
t 


would, under such circumstances, endea- | 
vour to procure a free passage, who are 
able to pay for it ; but if they were to fail | 
in obtaining such a free passage (and I 
presume that proper precautions would 


be taken to defeat such endeavours), [| 


cannot perceive how either the disposition 
or the ability to emigrate, by which they 


would have been otherwise animated, can | 


be thereby diminished. Others, again, 
complain that an extensive system of colo- 
nisation carries away the capital and 
labour of the mother country, which 
might be more beneficially employed at 
home. Now, with respect to the transfer 
of capital, it is to be observed that the 


amount of capital required to carry on | 


colonisation is very inconsiderable, and 
that the greater part of it is expended in 
giving employment to our shipping,—a 


department of our mercantile industry | 


which it ought always to be the especial 
policy of Great Britain to cherish and 
support. Wealth is 


but by the labour of the emigrants upon 
the virgin soil of a fruitful territory. But, 


even if it were true that national colonisa- | 
tion would absorb a large portion of the | 


surplus capital of the mother country, it 


does not necessarily follow that any in- | 


immense | 


a | 


produced in the) 
colonies, not by large investments of ca- | 
pital removed from employments at home, | 


ing to the strength and prosperity of the 
empire, by the creation of new depend- 
encies, than in hazardous loans to foreign 
countrics. The President of the United 
States, in his last opening address to Con- 
gress, estimates the amount due by the 
different states of the Union to foreign 
creditors, for which the public faith is 
pledged, at not less than 200,000,000 dol- 
lars, or above 40,000,0002. sterling. A 
large portion of this debt is due to the Eng- 
lish creditors: and I am entitled to contend 
that this portion of the surplus capital of 
Great Britain might have been at least 
as advantageously employed in giving 
birth to new settlements within the limits 
of our own empire. As to the objection 
frequently urged in Ireland, that the 
labour of her population might be much 
| more usefully employed at home,—that 
our waste lands should be  reclaimed,— 
that public works, on a large scale, should 
be undertaken,—and_ that the land already 
under cultivation should be improved by 
an increased application of labour, before 
emigration should be encouraged by the 
State,—I can only say, that no one feels 
more strongly than | do the advantage 
which would arise from directing to these 
objects the industry of our unemployed 
population. | have frequently solicited 
the Government to give every encourage- 
ment within the scope of legislation to 
the reclamation of our waste lands, and 
even to undertake their cultivation, to a 
certain extent, by way of experiment and 
example. If earnest entreaties could have 
induced Parliament to establish a general 
system of railways, and to promote 
| other useful public works in Ireland, they 
would now be in progress. But even if 
these things were done, still vast numbers 
of our teeming population would remain 
inadequately provided for. As for the 
application of private capital to the im- 
provement of land, I admit that it is most 
desirable, and that it would be attended 
with equal profit to the capitalist, and ad- 
vantage to the labourer; but to wait for 
it whilst the people are starving is to stand 
| like the rustic, gazing on the river,— 


~—- Expectat dum defluit amnis, at ille 
| Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 


Another objection with which we have 


jury would be thereby occasioned, because | to contend, is, that the vacuum created by 
we know that it is impossible to retain ca- | emigration would be immediately filled by 
| the natural increase of pepulation. Now, 


pital at home if it can obtain more profit- 
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without dwelling upon the observation, 
that there is no reason why the stream of 
colonisation should not be continuous, it 
is to be remarked that my argument in 
favour of emigration has assumed that 
there is, at present, an excess of popu- 
lation in the United Kingdom; and to 
remove an excess is not the same thing 
as to create a vacuum. But it is not, even 
theoretically, true, that the vacuwm created 
by the annual removal of a given number 
of the population, would, of necessity, 
be speedily filled. The correctness of this 
position depends entirely upon the age of 
the persons who emigrate. ‘The present , 
aunual increase of the population of Great | 
Britain and Ireland is about 370,000 
individuals. Now, if this number of new- | 
born infants were annually removed, the | 
population, ceteris paribus, would re-. 
main stationary. But inasmuch as only | 
350,000 persons, of each sex, arrive, an- | 
nually at the age of eighteen, it is obvious | 
that, if, out of the 500,000 persons 
thus annually arriving at the marriage- 
able age, so large a number as 370,000 
were to be annually removed to the colo- 
nies, the mother country would be speedily 
depopulated ; because the remaining por- 
tion of those who arrive at maturity would 
not be sufficient to keep up the present 
number of the population. These are, 1 
believe, the principal objections which 
are usually urged against the principle of 
colonisation ; and those who employ them 
generally conclude by a touching appeal 
to the patriotism of the poor, forbidding 
them to violate, by emigrating, the at- 
tachment which they owe to their country. 
Assuredly, there is no sentiment of the 
human breast more truly estimable than 
the love of one’s country ; but when we 
find that the wealthier classes of society, to 
which those who speak this language be- 
long, willingly consign their own children 
to an exile of thirty years’ duration in| 
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India,—if, by doing so, they can make a! 


satisfactory provision for them,—it seems 
“lmost as if we were mocking the sensi- 
lilities of the poor when we tell them that 
they ought rather to perish in wretched 
in:igence at home than to live in comfort 
and independence in the colonies. No, 
Sir, instead of circumscribing their pa- 
triotism within the limits of a parish or a 
province, we ought rather to teach them 
to indulge the more expansive nationality 
of regarding every portion of the British em- 
pire as the home of the enterprising and the 
free. Assuming, now, that I have convinced 
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the House that colonisation ought to be 
undertaken by the State on a scale com- 
mensurate with the wants of our colo- 
nies, as well as of our own labouring 
population, I next proceed briefly to 
review what has been already accom. 
plished towards the advancement of this 
object, and to point out what still remains 
to be done. The question of emigration 
was, in our times, first brought promi- 
nently forward by Sir Robert Wilmot 
Horton, who deserves much credit for 
having forced it into consideration at a 
time when the public feeling was deci- 
didly adverse to its discussion. At his 
instance, the Parliamentary Committees 
of 1827 and 1828 were appointed. They 
recommended, in their Report, that an 
advance should be made, by way of loan, 
on annuity, for the purpose of settling a 
portion of the surplus labourers of the 
United Kingdom upon the unpeopled 
lands of Canada. Under the system re- 
commended by these committees, the 
labourer would have been placed in occu- 
pation of a house and of a hundred acres 
of land, and would have been expected to 
repay all the expenses attending his lo- 
cation, by an annuity which was to con- 
tinue payable for sixty years. Through- 
out all his publications, as well as in these 
Reports, Sir Robert Wilmot Horton refers, 
with great pride, to the success of the 
Irish emigrants, who were located in Ca. 
nada, at the public expense, during the 
years 1823 and 1825. As this experiment 
is of much importance in its bearings 
upon the geneval question of emigration, 
I may be allowed to mention its details. 
In 1823, 568 emigrants, of the poorest 
class, were sent out from Ireland, and lo- 
cated in Upper Canada, at an expense of 
12,5937. ; and in 1825, 2,024 persons were 
in Jike manner sent out and located, at an 
expense of 43,145/. It will be perceived 
that the expense amounted to about 22/. 
per head; but, in the case of these set- 
tlers, no re-payment whatever has been 
required. I cannot refuse myself the plea. 
sure of quoting an extract from a published 
letter from Chief Justice Robinson to Sir 
Robert Wilmot Horton, descriptive of their 
present condition. It was written during 
the year 1839 :— 


* You may be assured that you have not ex« 
pressed yourself too strongly respecting the 
favourable change in the condition of the poor 
Trish who were taken to Upper Canada in 1823 
and 1825, in consequence of your benevolent 
exertions, » You would find the former 
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tenant of a wretched hovel, without object in 
life, and almost without power to do anything 
but mischief, become the absolute proprietor 
of a hundred acres of land, paying no rent, 
and it may almost be said, with truth, paying 
no taxes.” 
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There is much more to the same effect, 
enlarging upon the happy change which 
has taken place in their condition, and the 
gratitude which they feel towards the 
British Government for having enabled 
them to obtain it. Sir R. W. Horton has 
recently promulgated the same views as 
those embodied in the Reports of the 
Parliamentary Committees over which he 
presided. He now recommends that one 
million of persons should be removed from 
Ireland and located in Canada, at an ex- 
pense of 12,000,000/., or GO/. for cach 
family. He proposes that this sum should 
be raised, on an annuity of 537,4001., con- 
tinuing for forty years; that, during the 
first seven years, the annuity, which would 
be 2/. 13s. 9d. for cach 60/., should be 
paid by the landlords from whose estates 
these poor persons are removed, and, dur- 
ing the remaining thirty-three years, by 
the settlers themselves ; after which time, 
they would possess their land in fee, dis- 
encumbered from all rent. With regard 
to this plan of emigration, | am so conti- 
dent in the success of almost any under- 
taking in the way of colonisation, that it is 
with reluctance that I would suggest a 
doubt as to its expediency. Indeed, as re- 
gards arrangements between landlords and 
their small tenants, it is probable that 
some such plan might be attended with 
advantage to both, if undertaken under the 
auspices of the Government. Though no 
one can deprecate more strongly than I do 
the prevailing system of ejectment for the 
clearance of Irish estates, I believe, at the 
same time, that where land has become 
very much subdivided, it would equally 
conduce to the benefit of both landlord and 
tenant, that a portion of the superabundant 
population should be enabled to emigrate ; 
and, in such cases, it seems to me perfectly 
fair that the landlord should be called 
upon to co-operate with the state in de- 
fraying the expenses of emigration. But 
as the motion before the House more pecu- 
liarly applies to the class of labourers, ra- 
ther than to that of small farmers, I am 
compelled to say that I do not think the 
proposal of Sir R. W. Horton would be 


found applicable to their emigration. The 


mode of colonisation which he proposes is 
about four times more expensive than that 
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which limits the interference of the State 
to the simple conveyance of labour to 
those colonies, in which it finds immediate 
employment ; and although the Irish and 
Scotch landlords might be willing to con- 
tribute to a considerable extent towards 
the location in Canada of their small far- 
mers, in consideration of the benefit there- 
by resulting to their estates, I feel ner- 
suaded that they would not be i:vund 
willing, except, perhaps, in a very few 
cases, to make such contribution as Sir R. 
W. Horton proposes, towards the location 
of the mere labourers, in whose removal to 
the colonies they have only an indirect 
and incidental interest. Neither, as re- 
gards the well-being of the labourer him- 
self, is this scheme of emigration equally 
eligible with the plan of simple convey- 
ance to the colony. Being wholly unac- 
customed to the system of Canadian farm- 
ing, he would be exposed to many difficul- 
ties, when first placed in possession of his 
land, which a short preparatory residence 
as a labourer in Canada would obviate. 
Experience has also shown that there is 
the greatest difficulty in obtaining re- 
payment of the expense of effecting these 
locations, in those cases in which, as was 
done by the New Brunswick Land Com- 
pavy, an attempt has been made, by arti- 
ficial means, at once to convert the labourer 
into a landholder. As soon he finds 
himself burdened with a heavy debt, he 
becomes exposed to the temptation of ex- 
hausting his land to the utmost, and of 
then escaping from his liabilities, by pass- 
ing over to the United States. Even with 
a view to the interest of the settler him- 
self, it is much better that those who have 
no capital should commence their career 
in America as labourers ; and if they are 
possessed of ordinary prudence, they soon 
find themselves enabled to purchase land, 
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| which may be obtained at the rate of 5/. 
‘to 15s. per acre, when they have acquired, 


by a short residence in the colony, both 


experience and capital sufficient to enable 


| vantage. 








them to cultivate it to the greatest ad- 
I have only to add, in reference 
to this proposal, that it did not find accep. 
tance with the public or with Parliament, 
and, accordingly, it has not been acted upon. 

One of the measures recommended by 
the Committee of 1828 was, that parishes 
in England should be enabled to raise 
money, by way of poor rate, for the pur- 
pose of assisting the poor to emigrate. 
This suggestion has been carried into efs 
fect, a clause embodying this point having 
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been inserted in the Poor-law Amendment 
Act in 1834. It has been acted upon, to 
a limited extent. In 1836, as many as 
4,600 persons were enabled to emigrate 
from different parishes in Hngland to Ca- 
nada, by the aid of the poor rate. The 
beneficial operation of this act has, how- 
ever, been much impaired by the absence 
of any organization, in Canada, for con- 
ducting the emigrants, on their arrival, to 
those parts of the colony in which there is 
an active demand for labour. It is not 
surprising that, when 20,000 or 30,000 
labouring emigrants land at Quebec in the 
course of a few months, the surrounding 
district should be found unable to absorb 
so large a supply of labour; and though 
even a greater number would easily obtain 
employment if they were distributed 
through the more distant parts of those 
extensive regions, yet the influx into one 
sea-port of so great a number of persons 
unprovided with the means of going into 
the interior, and wanting the direction of 
adequate superintendence, often occasions 
great temporary suffering among the emi- 
grants, and tends to create an unfounded 
impression at home with respect to the dif- 
ficulties attending emigration to the Cana- 
das. A clause was also introduced into 
the Irish Poor law, to enable parishes to 
contribute a portion of their poor rates, to 
enable their poor to emigrate. It was, 
however, so framed as to render it ex- 
tremely difficult to be brought into practi- 
cal operation. It requires that, before any 
advance can be made out of the puor rate 
for the purposes of emigration, the consent 
of the ratepayers of the district shall be 
first obtained. Now, the reference of any 
question whatever to the general body of 
the ratepayers, rather than to the guar- 
dians, must always be attended with con- 
siderable inconvenience, on account of the 
difficulty of ascertaining the opinion of 
large bodies of persons; but in the case of 
emigration especially, it is to be feared that 
the farmers, who have an interest in keep- 
ing the wages of labour as low as possible, 
will not be much disposed to encourage 
and facilitate the distressed labourers to 
emigrate. On the part, also, of the holders 
of property at large in Ireland, who have 
recently consented to take upon themselves 
the payment of rates for the relief of the 
poor, to an extent which wili probably ex- 
ceed 500,000/. per annum, there will na- 
turally be considerable reluctance, except 
under the fear of being burdened with the 
maintenance of the unemployed labourers 
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in the workhouse, to subject themselves to 
additional taxation for the advancement of 
an object such as emigration, which they 
will justly regard as one of national, rather 
than of merely local, concern. 

I now come to what appears to me the 
great era in the history of modern coloni- 
A mean, the promulgation of the 
Wakefield principle of self-supporting emi- 
gration. In the year 1830, Mr. Wake- 
ficld published a pamphlet, in which were 
set forth new views upon the subject of 
colonisation. In this work, he clearly 
showed that the mode of founding colonies 
which had so long prevailed, and of which, 
the case of the Swan River settlement 
afforded the most recent and most striking 
instance,—by conferring upon individuals 
gratuitous grants of land to an enormous 
extent, tended to create and perpetuate 
evils which have the effect of greatly re- 
tarding the advancement of their pros- 
perity. He showed that this unlimited 
facility of acquiring large tracts of wild 
land induced persons to appropriate to 
themselves more land than they could pos- 
sibly improve and scttle;—that it caused 
large unreclaimed blocks of territory to be 
interspersed between the settlers, thereby 
intercepting their communication, and pre- 
venting that mutual co-operation, without 
which each individual becomes compara. 
tively helpless ;—that it induced the poorer 
emigrants to become proprietors of land 
before they possessed capital to cultivate 
it ; whilst, at the same time, it deprived 
the capitalist—(as was remarkably the case 
with Mr. Peel, who obtained an immense 
grant of territory, and took out a large 
body of settlers to the Swan River)—of 
the means of obtaining the labour neces- 
sary to render his territorial acquisitions 
valuable to himself and others. In order 
to correct the evils arising from the dis- 
persion of settlers, occasioned by this per- 
nicious system, Mr. Wakefield suggested, 
that, in future, all land in the colonies 
belonging to the Crown should be sold at 
a fixed minimum price, and that the pro- 
ceeds arising from its sale should be applied 
to the conveyance of emigrants to the dis« 
trict in which the land was sold. He 
argued, that, by adopting this simple prin- 
ciple, a proper ratio between capital and 
labour would be secured ; that all favour- 
itism in the disposal of land would be pre- 
vented ; that none would pay for land 
who did not intend to cultivate or bring it 
under settlement ; that the money paid for 


such land would, in fact, be employed by 
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the State for the immediate benefit of the 
purchaser, inasmuch as it would be applied 
to obtain for him a supply of labour, with- 
out which his territorial acquisitions would 
remain valueless; and the condition of the 
labourer would also be improved, because, 
instead of possessing land, useless to him 
without capital, he would obtain regular 
wages, until he should be enabled, out of 
his earnings, to apply capital to the pur- 
chase and improvement of land; and that, 
as each additional emigrant would, after a 
short time, be enabled to make such pur- 
chases, the funds applicable to emigration 
would increase by a regular and constant 
process of accumulation. These views 
recommended themselves so strongly to the 
favourable judgment of the public, that 
they were not long in finding active sup- 
porters. A society, denominated ‘‘ The 
National Colonisation Society,’—of which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Hull, 
who has done so much for colonisation, 
and myself, were members,—was formed 
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almost immediately after the appearance of | 
Mr. Wakefield’s pamphlet, for the purpose of | 


forwarding and giving practical effect to 
the principles which it contained. 
principles were afterwards so far adopted 
by the Government, that, in the year 1831, 
Lord Goderich sent out circular instruc- 
tions to all the colonies, directing that, in 
future, the Crown lands should no longer 
be granted gratuitously, but should be sold. 
The Government refused, however, at the 


These | 


same time, to attempt the full development | 
of Mr. Wakefield’s principle by applying, | 


in all cases, the proceeds arising from the 


sale of lands in the colonies to the purposes | 


of emigration. It has been since partially 
tried, and the result has fully justified the 
soundness of the principle upon which the 
proposal rested. As early as the year 1836, 


the sale of unappropriated lands in the co- | 


lony of New South Wales produced, in 
that year, the sum of 126,628/. The 
funds arising from this source have since 
been, in part, applied in aid of emigration 


to that colony, but a large proportion of | 
| board was much required for the purpose 


them has been diverted to other purposes. 
So much benefit has resulted from the im- 
migration thus created, and so highly is 
that beneflt appreciated, that, at this 
moment, the greatest possible discontent 
prevails in New South Wales, on account 
of the application of the land fund to other 
purposes than emigration. This departure 
from a plan of colonisation so acceptable to 
the colony from which these funds are de- 
rived, founded upon such sound principles, 
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and in some measure guaranteed by the 
Minister for the Colonies, in a despatch to 
the Governor of New South Wales, admits 
of the less justification when it is remem- 
bered that the exclusive appropriation of 
the land fund to the encouragement of emi- 
gration was strongly recommended by a 
select committee of this House, over which 
my hon. Friend, the Member for Sheffield 
—who has been so able and efficient a sup- 
porter of this system of colonisation—pre- 
sided, in the year 1836. Nor can the 
House forget the strong impression created 
in support of this principle by the powerful 
speech of the hon. Member for Sheffield, 
during the last Session, and by the debate 
which ensued. ‘The merits of this system 
have, in the mean time, been fully tested 
in the case of South Australia, and have 
been there attended with the most perfect 
success. ‘That colony was founded upon 
the express engagement, guaranteed by 
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legislative enactment, that the proceeds 
arising from the sale of land should be 
strictly applied to labour emigration. The 
best proof I can adduce of the successful 
application of the Wakefield principle to 
this settlement is the fact that, though four 
years have scarcely elapsed since its found- 
ation, more than 250,0002. has already been 
realised from the sale of land; which 
amount has either been already applied, or 
now remains applicable to the conveyance 
of emigrants. Never, indeed, was a colony 
established in which public opinion has 
manifested so much confidence. I have 
here to notice the most recent proceedings, 
on the part of the Government, with re- 
gard to emigra‘ion. The South Australian 
Commission, consisting of an unpaid body 
of independent gentlemen, by whom that 
colony was founded, have been displaced, 
and their functions have been transferred 
toa Board of Land and Emigration, con- 
sisting of three paid Government commis- 
sioners. With this proceeding I am not 
disposed to find fault ; because, as a gene- 
ral principle, | prefer paid to unpaid ser- 
vices, and because I am of opinion that a 


of exercising a general superintendence 
over emigration to all our colonies. | 
cannot, indeed, wholly refrain from mis- 
givings as to its efticiency, when I remem- 
ber that, if it had rested with the Colonial 
Office alone, to establish the colony of 
South Australia, that flourishing settle- 
ment would never have been founded ; and 
when I perceive that, although the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) has recently 
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avowed himself a convert to that system of 
which Mr. Wakefield was not only, as the 
noble Lord designates him, the advocate, 
but the originator, he yet hesitates to apply 
it, in all its integrity, to New South Wales 
and our other colonies. In reference to 
this subject, J feel that it is only an act of 
justice to an individual who has, in my 
opinion, conferred a great benefit upon the 
empire at large, to express my regret that 
Mr. Wakefield has not been employed by 
the Government to aid in the practical de- 
velopement of those enlarged views of colo- 
nisation of which he has been recognised 
by the noble Lord, in this House, as the 
ablest supporter. [I make this remark, 
without any regard to personal consider- 
ations, for | have but avery slight ac- 
quaintance with him; but I feel it my 
duty to notice it, as a matter in which the 
public interest and the extension of our co- 
lonial empire are concerned. I confess, too, 
that I should be disposed to augur badly of 
the spirit by which the Colonial Office is 
animated, in regard to emigration, if I were 
to judge it by its proceedings in reference 
to New Zealand. Look at the history of 
those proceedings. In the year 1838, cer- 
tain benevolent and public-spirited indivi- 
duals, struck with the fertility and resources 
of New Zealand, determined to undertake 
the foundation of a British colony in those 
fine islands, upon the same principle that 
had been found so successful in South Aus- 
tralia. When they applied to Parliament 
for its sanction to the undertaking, they 
were told by the Government that this 
sanction would be withheld unless the 
gentlemen interested in the proposal of the 
measure should form themselves intoa land 
company, the directors of which would 
have a pecuniary interest in the settlement. 
Accordingly, in compliance with this sug- 
gestion, a company was formed in the year 
1839 ; but, instead of mecting with that 
assistance and encouragement which they 
were entitled to expect from the Colonial 
Office, every obstruction has been thrown 
in the way of their noble enterprise. The 
course taken by the Government, with re- 
gard to this project, is perfectly inexpli- 
cable ; and any one who reads the corre- 
spondence relative to it, which has been 
recently laid before the House, would 
almost be tempted to say, that the Govern- 
ment had taken that precise course which 
was best calculated to invite foreign powers 
to question our undoubted right to supre- 
macy in those islands. I make this observ- 
ation in no unkindly spirit, but with the 
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view of imploring the Colonial Office to 
retrace its steps before it is too late. As 
the company have already sent about 1000 
settlers, and have acquired an immense 
territory, by purchase, from the natives, 
the Government will soon be compelled to 
form a deliberate decision, whether, or not, 
they will recognise New Zealand as a 
British colony, and undertake its govern- 
ment on their own responsibility. I trust 
that they will not hesitate to bring within 
the compass of British civilisation a country 
possessing so many advantages of every 
kind, in which, under proper arrangement, 
many thousands of our unemployed popu- 
lation would find profitable occupation for 
their industry, whilst, at the same time, 
they would enlarge and strengthen the 
boundaries of our empire. Having now 
examined, in review, the successive efforts 
which have been made to extend emigra- 
tion, I have only to point out what still 
remains to be accomplished. If I am asked 
what specific measure I am desirous that 
the Government should adopt, I answer, 
in one sentence, provide a free passage for 
every industrious man of good character 
who cannot find adequate employment at 
home, to those colonies in which his labour 
being much wanted will be adequately 
rewarded, and by a removal to which his 
condition will be in all respects improved. 
If [am asked in what manner the funds 
necessary to conduct such an extensive 
emigration shall be provided, I might re- 
ply that it is for the executive Goverment 
to consider in what manner those funds may 
best be obtained; and that, if Parliament 
be as strongly impressed as I believe it to 
be with the necessity of providing for the 
well-being of our surplus population, and 
for the prosperity of our colonial empire, 
the Government may confidently rely upon 
its disposition to support any financial mea- 
sures which may be required for the promo- 
tion of these objects. But I will not hesi- 
tate to point out the sources from which it 
scems to me that the necessary funds may 
be derived, without imposing any burden- 
some sacrifice upon this country. Even if 
such sources, however, were not available, 
considerations of expense ought not, in my 
opinion, to deter us from undertaking colo- 
nization. For my own part, I should not 
regard a loan of ten or twelve millions 
sterling, applied at the rate of a million 
a-year to emigration, as an improvident 
application of the capital and resources of 
the mother country. Neither should I 
object, if other means were not available, 
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to an apportionment of the expenses of 
emigration between the colony, the public 
at large, and the local district relieved by 
emigration; inasmuch, as the benefit would 
be shared by each of these three contri- 
buting parties. But it is not necessary to 
have recourse to either of these expedients 
for raising the funds necessary to carry 
into effect the emigration recommended in 
the resolutions now before the House. We 
have only to avail ourselves of the princi- 
ples already partially tried—where tried 
found successful—and fully sustained by 
the approbation of public opinion, both at 
home and in the colonies. ‘The waste 
lands which still remain ungranted in the 
colonies, may justly be regarded as held in 
trust by the Crown for the common benefit 
of the whole British people. If the pro- 
ceeds arising from the sale of this land 
were henceforth to be strictly applied to 
emigration, it would be difficult to assign 
limits to the amount which might be de- 
rived from this source. In a single year 
(1836), there was received from the sale of 
land in the United States, no less a sum than 
25,000,000 dollars, or above 5,000,000/. 
sterling ; and as Great Britain possesses an 
extent of land in her colonies which may 
almost be designated as unbounded, it is not 
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too much to suppose that, under the operation 
of the self-supporting principle of coloniza- 
tion, the funds derived from the sale of land 
would augment with a rapidity which we 


dare not at present calculate. For my own 
part, judging by the receiptswhich have al- 
ready been derived from this source, | am 
fully persuaded, that if the Government had 
espoused this principle in 1830, when it 
was first proposed, and had faithfully ad- 
hered to it, they would have had, at this 
moment, an annually augmenting revenue 
from our colonies, applicable to emigration, 
of not less than 500,000/. per annum. Let 
them begin, then, by acceding to the wishes 
of the people of New South Wales and of 
the other Australian settlements, by giving 
a strict guarantee that the land fund shall 
not be diverted from emigration, and, if 
necessary, by raising a loan, upon this se- 
curity, to meet the present intense demand 
for labour in these settlements. Let them 
take possession of such land in New Zea- 
land as shall be voluntarily ceded by the 
chiefs, and put an end to the scramble for 
it which is now going on among private 
individuals,— undertaking, at the same time, 
the colonisation of those islands, and the 
civilisation of its natives. Let them give 
to the Cape of Good Hope a supply of 
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labour adequate to its wants,—raising, if 
necessary, a loan for that purpose, upon 
the security of its land revenue. With 
respect to British America, the course of 
proceeding is somewhat more complex ; 
because the Crown, having surrendered to 
the control of the provincial Legislatures 
its territorial revenue, their consent be- 
comes necessary to any measure by which 
its appropriation may be effected. But, 
from the language which is held in refer- 
ence to emigration, in all documents pro- 
ceeding from the British inhabitants of 
America, there is every reason to expect 
that they will not only willingly, but 
gladly, co-operate with the Government 
in applying to the introduction of emi- 
grants the Jand revenues now placed at 
their disposal. It is true that, in the Ca- 
nadas, a large portion of the public land 
has been already granted to individuals; 
but, upon the whole, the land belonging 
to the Crown which still remains unsold 
in British America has been estimated to 
be worth 7,500,000/. There is, at this 
moment, a sum of 60,000/. due by the 
Canada Company to the Crown, which 
could not be applied in a manner more 
satisfactory to all the parties interested 
than in compliance with the request of 
that company, by appropriating it to pur- 
poses connected with emigration. A sum 
of about 40,000/., due by the British Ame- 
rican Land Company in Lower Canada, 
might also, with advantage, be applied in 
a similar manner. But, if any difficulty 
should arise in obtaining funds for the 
promotion of emigration to Canada, in con- 
sequence of the limited extent of Crown 
domain now available for in that 
colony, the Government cannot meet that 
difficulty in a manner better calculated to 
promote the interests of Canada, than by 
recommending for adoption by the provin- 
cial Legislature the suggestions contained 
in the Appendix to Lord “Durham’s Report, 
in a very valuable paper which bears the 
signature of Mr. Charles Buller, but the 
authorship of which has, I believe, been 
assigned by him to Mr. Wakefield. 1 
allude, now, particularly to that portion 
of the Report, in Appendix B, which re- 
commends a tax upon wild lands in British 
America, for the purpose of raising a fund 
to carry on public works and emigration. 
Those who are acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of Canada are aware that the 
improvement of that colony has been 
greatly obstructed by the interposition 
between the settlers of large tracts of 
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land, which have been acquired by indi- 
viduals at the time when the profuse and 
indiscriminate system of land-granting 
prevailed, and which are left by these 
proprietors in their original uncultivated 
state. A tax upon wild lands—payable 
either in land or money—will have the 
effect of compelling such proprietors either 
to sell or surrender a portion of these 
lands for the payment of the tax, or to 
take such measures for clearing, im- 
proving, and settling them, as will render 
the charge of a moderate land-tax wholly 
inconsiderable. Such an assessment would, 
in fact, confer upon the landed proprie- 
tors of Canada the most valuable boon 
which they could receive, if the fund 
raised by this means be strictly applied, 
within the district on which it is to be 
levied, to the purposes designed. It is, 
indeed, so regarded by all ithe most intel- 
ligent owners of land in British America, 
who feel that the imposition of such a tax, 
applied to public improvements, would only 
be to require each proprietor to contribute 
toa common fund for the benefit of all, 
to be appropriated to objects essentially 
requisite to give a value to their lands, 
which, whilst they continue in a state of 
nature, are only nominal and unprofitable 
possessions. To the industrious settler, 
on the other hand, a moderate tax upon 
wild lands would afford substantial relief, 
if accompanied, as it ought to be, with the 
abolition of the obnoxious duty of statute 
labour. Captain Pringle, in a paper 
recently presented to the House, com- 
putes that the settler who owns fifty acres 
of land in Upper Canada, of which he has 
cleared thirty, now pays, in local taxation 
(assigning its proper value to the statute 
labour to which he is liable), not less than 
11. 5s. 1d.; whilst the great proprietor 
pays for the same extent of land, in an 
unreclaimed state, an annual charge of 
only 1s. 4}d. It has been estimated that 
a tax of only twopence per acre upon wild 
lands in British America would produce a 
net revenue of upwards of 150,000/. per 
annum. Here, then, is a fund susceptible 
of constant augmentation, upon which 
advances might be made by the Treasury, 
by way of loan, repayable by instalment, 
in the same manner as advances are now 
made upon the security of rates and tolls, 
to the extent of several millions, by the 
Exchequer Bill Commissioners and by the 
Irish Board of Public Works, to the coun- 
ties and local trustees of England and 
Ireland. There is no subject with respect 
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to which the feeling of the British popula- 
tion in America is so unanimous as with 
regard to the urgent necessity of under- 
taking public works on an extended scale ; 
and, inasmuch as, in those colonies where 
almost every man is in possession of land 
belonging to himself, public works cannot 
be extensively undertaken without obtain- 
ing a supply of Jabour from external 
sources, there can be no doubt that the 
inhabitants of the Canadas would willingly 
consent to the application of a portion of 
the funds raised upon the security of the 
wild land tax, to the acquisition of such a 
supply, by emigration from this country. 
It is possible, indeed, that, as has been the 
case in Australia, they may be found un- 
willing to pay the expense of conveying 
to the colony the children and aged per- 
sons belonging to the families of the youth- 
ful labourers whose industry they require ; 
and, in such case, it is not unreasonable 
that, either by way of local contribution, 
or by assistance on the part of the State, 
or by the combined action of both these 
Means, the young and the aged of our 
unemployed population should be enabled 
to accompany the more vigorous portion of 
their families to their new destination. 
There is one objection to the encourage- 
ment of emigration to British America at 
the expense of the State, which deserves to 
be considered, because it undoubtedly 
possesses some validity. This is the appre- 
hension that the emigrants carried out at 
the public expense will pass over to the 
United States; so that the cost of their 
conveyance will fall upon Great Britain, 
whilst the benefit of their industry would 
be obtained by another nation. It seems 
to me that this danger has been overrated. 
If the number who have gone from our 
colonies to the United States had been as 
great as is supposed by some writers, the 
population of the Canadas could not have 
reached its presentamount. Under a well- 
regulated system of emigration, there is 
little reason to apprehend that such re- 
moval would take place to any considerable 
extent. The climate of Canada is better 
than that of the United States, its soil as 
good, taxation is lighter, and the British 
emigrant enjoys, there, the advantage of 
living under those institutions to which he 
is accustomed and attached. If the same 
British capital which now finds investment 
in public works in the United States, were 
encouraged to seek employment in Canada, 
the remuneration of labour would be higher 
in our own colony than at the other side of 
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the border ; and if the emigrant labourer, 
instead of being thrown unaided and for- 
lorn into the sea-ports of Lower Canada, 
from which he is frequently allured by | 
misrepresentation into the United States, | 
were conducted to those parts of British | 
America where he would find certain and 
immediate employment, he would seldom | 
be disposed to exchange the certain advan- 
tage thus secured to him for the chances | 
of an adventure into the United States. 
Much might be done, also, to prevent such 
a result, by an improved administration of | 
the land department of the colonies. There 
is abundant evidence to show that many | 
persons who have gone out with the inten- | 
tion of settling in the Canadas, have been 
driven to the United States by the delay | 
arising from the imperfection of surveys, 
and the difficulty of acquiring titles in the 
land department of our colonies. This 
source of injury may be easily obviated by 
greater energy in the local administration. 
Many, too, have been driven away by 
finding that the interposition of large blocks 
of wild land, as “ clergy reserves,” between 
the different settlements, has prevented 
those improvements from taking place which 
would have rendered all property in the 
neighbourhood more valuable. It is true, 
indeed, that, to the extent of one fourth of 
their whole amount, legislative permission 
was obtained, in 1827, to scll these clergy 
reserves; but, in Lower Canada,—rather 
more than one fourth having been already 
disposed of, —all further sale is now arrested. 
It is necessary, therefore, in order to remove 
this source of complaint, that power should | 
be given to bring the remainder of these 
reserves into the market whenever the | 
interest of any district requires their sale. | 
In reference to the systematic conduct of | 
emigration to British America, it is of 
great importance that a local agency 
should be established, for the purpose of | 
ascertaining, during the winter season, the | 
supply of labourers that will be required | 
by each district ; so that emigrants, when 
they arrive, in the summer, may be directed | 
to those localities in which they will be | 
sure of obtaining employment. Official | 
reports relative to the probable demand 
for labour in each district, in the different 
provinces of British America, ought to be 
sent over and circulated in this country as 
early as possible in the spring, so that if 
anything should have occurred to diminish 
the demand for labour in any particular 
quarter, it might be made known in time 
to prevent the disappointment of false 
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hopes on the part of the emigrant. In 
closing this statement, I have only to advert 
to one additional point, to which I am dis 
posed to attach considerable importance. 
We hear so much of the spiritual destitu- 
tion which prevails in our colonies, that it 
becomes a matter of public concern, in 
founding a system of colonization under 
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| the auspices of the State, to make provision 


for the religious instruction of those who 
emigrate. It seems to me, therefore, that 
wherever a considerable body of persons 
belonging to any particular religious per- 
suasion emigrate to any colony, a sufficient 
number of clergymen of the same persua- 
sion should be encouraged to accompany 
them, by the grant of a free passage, and 
by the assignment to them of a small per- 
manent endowment in the colony. I have 
reason to think that the Roman Catholie 
clergy of Ireland would view emigration 
with much more favour than they do at 
present, if some such arrangement were 
made for the religious superintendence of 
the numerous emigrants belonging to that 
persuasion; and, indeed, it is a feeling 
which must be shared by every conscien- 
tious minister of every persuasion. I have 
now gone through, at more length than I 
could have desired, the various topics to 
which I have thought it my duty to allude, 
in connexion with the subject which I 
have undertaken to submit to the con- 
sideration of the House. I[t will be per- 
ceived that I have proposed no new scheme 
—that I have suggested no untried expe- 
riment—but that I have limited myself to 
an earnest solicitation, that plans proposed 
by others, and partially adopted, may, 
without delay, be carried into full and 
practical effect. I rest my appeal to the 
House upon the simple consideration that 
it is our duty, as guardians of the happi- 
ness of the people, not to allow our popu- 
lation to famish at home, whilst such 
abundant resources lie open to our com- 
mand in other portions of the empire. I 
need not add, that I have brought forward 
this motion with no unfriendly feeling 
towards the Government, whom I believe 
to be not so much, themselves, disinclined 
to promote colonisation, as timid in regard 
to the reception of any proposal which they 
might be disposed to submit to the country 
for its extension. One of the objects, there- 
fore, which [ have in view in proposing the 
present resolutions, is to give this House 
an opportunity of declaring that it will 
cheerfully afford its support to such a pro- 
posal, if made by the Government. I 
2F 
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appeal, too, with some confidence, to the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
because I know that he possesses a mind to 
comprehend, and energy to execute, what- 
ever is calculated to conduce to the public 
advantage. He has done much for his 
country and for mankind ; but I feel per- 
suaded, that he can couple his name with 
no act of greater utility, or to which he 
will look back with greater satisfaction, 
than to a measure which would cause the 
ery of hunger to be no more heard through- 
out the land. Nor can he acquire any 
prouder title to fame, than to have realized 
for his country and for his Sovereign, the 
prediction which was addressed by our 
great poet to a former monarch of these 
realms :— 
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* Whereverthe bright sun of heaven shall shine, 

Her honour and the greatness of her name 
shall be, * 

And make new nations.”’ 


For myself, I advance no higher claim 
than to have been, in regard to this matter, 
the humble follower of abler men; and, as 
it has always been a source of satisfaction 
to me, to have been among the earliest 
supporters of that system of emigration, 
which has already indicated the mighty 
results to which it may hereafter lead, so, 


also, do I now rejoice in the indulgence of 


an assured expectation, that, at no distant 
period, we shall witness the full accom- 
plishment of a measure which will alike 
conduce to the aggrandisement of the em- 
pire, and the individual happiness of its 
population—the establishment of a well- 
regulated system of national colonisation. 
J beg, now, to move the following resolu- 
tions :— 

“ That, in Great Britain and Ireland, the 
working classes are frequently exposed to 
extreme privation, from inability to procure 
employment : 

“ That, in several of the British colonies, 
the demand for labour is urgent, continuous, 
and increasing, and its remuneration is com- 
paratively ample, whilst the prosperity of these 
colonies is much retarded by its inadequate 
supply: 

* That, under these circumstances, it is ex- 
pedient that a free passage to those colonies 
which offer the greatest rewards to industry 
should be provided by the State for such of the 
labouring classes as are disposed to emigrate 
thither,” 


Mr. Hutt rose to second the motion, 
which he was sorry, from the scanty at- 
tendance of Members, to find was so dis- 
tasteful to the House. His hon. Friend 
the mover had already adverted to almost 
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every topic which could well be advanced 
in support of the resolutions before the 
House. There was one of his hon. 
Friend’s observations in which he should 
have had great pleasure to have concurred, 
had he seen a probability of its realisation 
by any measure emanating from the 
Colonial-office. For his part he was 
persuaded that to depend upon such a 
measure as the means of placing these 
countries in so flourishing a condition as 
that the cry of hunger should no more be 
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} heard in the land, was quite a visionary 


hope. Noman who had looked narrowly 
into the state of society in the present 
day, and had investigated the causes of 
complaint so frequently, though vainly, 
submitted to Parliament, in the hope of 
redress, could avoid the inference that 
there was something more than Chartist 
oratory in operation upon the minds and 
conditions of the lower classes in this 
country, to induce them to abandon their 
peaceable habits, and rise up, as they had 
lately witnessed, in large masses, in open 
violation of the laws. ‘The Government of 
the country should cease to cajole itself 
with the idea that there was not something 
radically wrong in the constitution of 
society, and attempt to remedy the evil, 
and restore the people to a just con- 
fidence in its Government, and an affec- 
tion to its national institutions, It might 
have been the duty of the Government to 
vindicate the laws which had so lately 
been insulted, by exemplary punishment ; 
but if they had felt it their duty, as 
Ministers of the Crown, to do so much in 
the way of punishment, it was no less their 
bounden duty, as statesmen and as Chris- 
tians, to do something by way of preven- 
tion of such offences. He certainly 
thought the condition of the labouring 
classes in Ireland was much worse than it 
was in this country. He did not think 
that in periods of bad harvests, of com- 
mercial embarrassment, or of mercantile 
depression, that there was, even in 
England, abundant means of giving em- 
ployment to the labouring classes. These 
periods were not of unfrequent occurrence, 
even in a former state of society, when the 
population of the country was only a 
fraction of what it now was. When these 
things were taken into consideration, per- 
haps it was not to be wondered at that so 
much public disapprobation with the state 
of their country and its constitution had 
been openly avowed, and men began to 
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ponder upon the means of settling in our 
colonies, and flying from a state of things 
which they believed to be too desperate to 
expect the Legislature itself could easily 
remedy. The existence of such a feeling 
of despondency in a large portion of the 
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public was as much deplored by himself 


as by any other hon. Member in that 
House. There was reason, however, to 
believe that it was gaining ground, and 
that it furnished even an inducement to 
some industrious and peaceable persons to 


turn their thoughts to emigration to the | 
their | 
families the country of their birth. Having | 
alluded to the existence of such a feeling, | 


colonies, and to abandon with 


he should trouble the House by reading 
an extract from a letter received by an 
operative in London, from a person who 
had located himself at Port Adelaide 
about two years since. The writer stated 

“That he had been a small shopkeeper in 
the city of London, and, as his correspondent 
well knew, notin the worst circumstances, but 
that he had the greatest reason to be grateful 
for having resolved to give up his business and 
emigrate to that colony. He strongly recom- 
mended his correspondent to give up the 
struggle for mere bread, and a scanty subsist- 
ence for his children, in a country beset with 
difficulties almost insurmountable to opera- 
tives and labouring men with families. The 
advantages which he had reaped since his 
arrival up to the date of the letter (November, 
1839), had been so great, that he confessed he 
was ashamed of himself for having so long 
submitted to act the part of a willing slave for 
a mere livelihood in London, out of attach- 
ment to a land in which the industry of every 
man in his situation was cramped or burdened 
as it now was in England.” 

Theacceptance of the Colonial Secretary- 
ship by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
had given him much satisfaction, because 
he naturally thought, from what he knew 
of the principles entertained by the noble 
Lord on the subject of the colonies and 
colonisation, that his appointment to the 
Colonial-office would have been the com- 
mencement of a happier and better era for 
our possessions abroad ; but he was sorry 
to say that he had been deceived in his 
expectations. The spirit of the Colonial- 
office had seized upon the noble Lord and 
paralized him. All that was required was, 
that those funds which were provided by 
the colonists themselves, instead of being 
wasted and distributed among the colonial 
officers and agents at home and abroad, 
should be set apart and devoted solely to 
the purposes of emigration. He contended 
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that the proceeds of the sale of the waste 
lands of the colonies would furnish ample 
funds out cf which the poor starving 
labourers of these kingdoms might be pro- 
vided with free passages to our various 
colonies. He was very sorry to see that 
by the Canada Bill which the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, had brought 
before the House, that fund, which ought 
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'to be applied only in furtherance of emi- 
gration to that colony, was to be handed 
'over to the colonial authorities for other 


purposes. In New South Wales also, 
where it was distinctly understood that the 
funds arising from the sale of the waste 
lands should be applied only in promoting 
and encouraging emigration to that colony, 


}they had been devoted to purposes of a 


nature wholly different. The Cape of 
Good Hope furnished yet another instance 
of the misapplication or those funds. In 
that colony 30,000/. a year was derived 
from the quit rents, and, although the 
colony was almost perishing for want of 
labourers, none of this money was applied 
to the purposes of emigration. He should 
with much pleasure support the resolu- 
tions of his hon. Friend generally, for it 
was his firm conviction that if the prinet- 
ple of those resolutions were carried out, 
the most beneficial effects would be pro- 
duced. He believed the result would be 
to lighten the burden of the poor laws, 
and to extinguish chartism, unionism, and 
all other unsocial combinations in this 
country. 

Mr. Lucas thought that the country was 
highly indebted to the hon. Gentleman 
for calling the attention of the House to 
the subject, and he much _ regretted 
that the present state of the House did not 
afford a more favourable opportunity for 
its discussion, particularly when he knew, 
and every Member of the House knew as 
well as he did, that if the question was, 
whether a Member should be added to the 
Whig or the Tory side of the House, the 
benches would be filled to repletion. He 
would not detain the House long, because 
he was as sensible as the hon. Gentle- 
men who had preceded him that the 
louse was not much disposed to listen to 
him, That was not the time for talking 
about particular plans, but he thought 
that more facilities for emigration might 
be afforded by the Government. He sug- 
gested, that available security should be 
taken for the payment of the expenses 
after the settlement of emigrants in Aus- 
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tralia. But he would not detain the 
House with remarks on matters of detail. 
He begged to express his general concur- 
rence in the resolutions, and his readiness 
to support the object the hon. Member 
had in view. 

Captain Boldcro thought the House was 
much indebted to the hon, Gentleman for 
bringing this subject under its considera- 
tion, but there was one colony to which 
the attention of hon. Members had not 
been directed on the present occasion—he 
meant New South Wales. In the year 
1831, it was determined that sales of land 
should take place, and from that time 
down to this period, sales had been effected 
by the Government to the amount of 
800,000/., of which only about half had 
been appropriated to the purposes of emi- 
gration. He must say, that if the Go- 
vernment of the present day had devoted 
one half of the produce arising from the 
sale of lands, they had acted with great 
injustice towards those who had been in- 
duced to purchase lands under the impres- 
sion that emigration would be promoted 
by all the money they paid. The annual 
amount of taxation in New South Wales, 
was 250,000/., which, taking the number 
of the population, was at the rate of 
27. 10s. per head, being 20 per cent. more 
than we at home paid. The colonies of 
New South Wales were entitled to the be- 
nefit of the 400,000/7. which had been 
raised by the sale of lands. It was ad- 
mitted by all that there was a redundant 
population, and he thought that a most 
favourable opportunity was now afforded 
for getting rid of some of that redundancy 
by encouraging a system of military emi- 
gration. The day was coming when we 
must withdraw our army from Canada; 
and now was the time to commence a 
system by which soldiers would be indu- 
ced to go thither—a system which would 
hold out to them the prospect, after a few 
years’ service, of a settlement in the co- 
lony amongst their friends and compani- 
ons—a system which would improve the 
present method of recruiting, and render 
quite unnecessary the barbarous coercion 
of the cat—a system, he would add, which 
would stop the frequent desertions from the 
army. — [‘* Cheers.”]— The noble Lord 
cheered that observation; but the noble 
Lord must know that desertions from the 
army in Canada, were going on by dozens 
and scores. Let the soldier be led to ex- 
pect, after a certain period of servitude, a 
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settlement which would be advantageous 
to him, and he would be less influenced 
by hankerings after home, and by the 
temptations which neighbouring states, 
where labourers were wanted, held out. 
At present the soldier, when he applied to 
return home to see his friends, was refused, 
his officers having no means or power to 
comply with his request, and the conse- 
quence was, that he remained in the ranks 
discontented and careless, and became at 
length indifferent to his character as a 
soldier, and dissipated in his habits. Now, 
if by an alteration in the present system 
soldiers could be made to feel that the 
‘colony would become their home, a dou- 
| ble advantage would be gained to the mo- 
ther country, for the character of the mili- 
tary would be improved, while the posses- 
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| sion of the colony would be rendered more 


secure. He was anxious that an investi- 
gation of this subject should take place, 
and indeed of the condition of the colo- 
nies generally. He hoped a committee 
would be appointed for that purpose ; for, 
however industrious the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies might be, it was 
clear it was too much for one man to have 
the superintendence of nearly forty different 
foreign possessions. He was certain that 
much information was required, and 
might be obtained through the inquiries 
of a committee, information of the great- 
/est importance to the noble Lord, and to 
| all who were interested in the welfare of 
our colonial dominions. All history 
showed that the most flourishing colonies 
'had been those which were founded and 
, peopled by military emigrants, and if the 
noble Lord would grant a committee of 
inquiry, he should be most happy to lend 
| every assistance in his power in further- 
;ance of that object, and he thought he 
| could show the noble Lord the advantage 
‘of adopting his suggestions with regard 
to the army. 

Mr. Villiers did not rise to express any 
difference of opinion from those hon, Gen- 
tlemen who had preceded him, and who 
had expressed a general concurrence in 
the views stated by the hon. mover of this 
question ; and he shared in the satisfac- 
tion which they had said they felt at the 
subject being brought before the House ; 
his difference from the hon. mover, 
he was bound to say, was rather in those 
general positions on which the hon. Mem- 
ber had based his proposition, than in 
the conclusion to which he had arrived. 
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He thought, that the hon. Member and 
the seconder had attempted to establish a 
connection as necessary between things 
that were distinct. Healluded to the do- 
mestic policy of this country, and that 
which they recommended for the colonies ; 
and they had, he thought, intended to 
show that the necessities of this country 
could only be relieved by satisfying the 
wants of the colonies. 
the seconder had ably exposed to the 
House the mode in which a colony could 
be enriched by the efflux of capital and 
labour from this country; and they had 
with far more ability done what he had 
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| 
The mover and | 


attempted to do on more than one occa- | 


siou this Session, namely, to bring before 
this House the sad condition, physical and 
social, of the labouring classes in this 
country; but where he thought they failed 
was in showing that the only policy for 
this country was to provide the fund for 
sending forth those who were without em- 
ployment here to meet the wants in regard 


He did not, of course, deny that if the 
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was supplied to it, and he thought that 
the Gentleman who had devised the plan 
had deserved all the credit which had been 
ascribed to him. But that was not the 
spirit nor the substance of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick’s proposition, which went 
to establish what the hon. Member termed 
stale emigration. That proposition he 
contended, distinctly raised the question, 
as to the cause of that distress amongst 
the working people which renders it poli- 
tic to convey them from their own country 
to another; and it was not enough, in his 
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judgment, to show that it would be a relief 


to lrish landlords to clear their estates 
under their new liability of the Poor-law. 


| lt was not enough for those who maintain 


the Corn-laws here to show that the 


| charge of the poor was becoming more 
'burdensome to them, unless they also 
showed that it was not their own laws, and 


that policy which prevents food coming 


linto this country, and employment being 
| given to the people to obtain that food, 
to labour of some distant dependency. ' 


| the industrious classes. 


people were suffering here, and that if | 
they could be removed at the public ex- | 


pense, and located where they would pros- 
per, that it would be an advantage to 


them, but he thought, that some inquiry 
into who and what is the cause of their 
distress was required before they should 
cast a fresh burden on the people for that 
purpose. [Mr. Hutt—that is proposed.] 
With respect to that, there may be some 


difference between the mover and the 


which really caused the present distress of 
This he believed 
distinctly was the cause of that dis- 
tress, and for one he felt little disposed to 
relieve those who supported such a law 
from the only evil they dreaded from it. 
The only prospect he saw of bringing them 
to their senses was, that the evil should 
re-act upon themselves, when, by aserious 
experience of its influence upon their pro« 
perty they would at last be made sensible 
to its general mischief. Let the House 
only consider what the evil was for which 


seconder, but if he read the proposition of | this remedy was proposed—that the people 
the mover rightly it implied it, and if he | here are destitute, are without food; and 


heard him correctly the resolution stated, | what is the remedy? 


To send them to 


that the removal of the people was his | a distant land, where food is to be found. 


plan. 


The Member for Hull had cer- | Surely the wiser course would be to let 
tainly said, that his object was only to | the food come to them. 


The advantages 


apply the proceeds of the land fund to | of colonising the waste lands in these co- 
the purposes of emigration, which was | lonies was dwelt upon, but the advantage 


a different plan, and which he, for one, 
with the view to the prosperity of our 
colonies, would wish to see adopted. That 
was wise policy as regards the colony, and 
one which he thought it was entitled to 
claim, though he must say, that he 
thought, that the important result of that 
plan was, that it tended to improve the 
value of the property in the colony, as the 
sale would be much more productive if 
such an application of the purchase money 
wasa condition of the sale. It was an 
assurance to the colony of future value, 
which it would be without, unless labour 





of bringing fresh land, or what is the same 
thing, the produce of that land, which is 
all that makes it of value to anybody, to 
this country is surely a greater advantage ; 
and truly the effect of repealing the Corn- 
laws is just that of adding so much land to 
their own territory. But this was re- 
fused ; and for the purpose of preventing 
it, a mischievous restraint was imposed 
on commerce, and thus the people were 
deprived of food and of employment. ‘To 
prevent such legislation as the Corn-laws 
becoming troublesome to this country, a 
fresh charge for emigration was to be re- 
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commended. It was the effect of this 
and other restraints upon commerce that 
gave rise to the notion of redundancy of 
Jabour in this country. He believed there 
was no necessary redundancy. That was 
a relative term, and had relation to the 
means of employing the labourer. He 
believed that there was a redundancy of 
capital as well as of labour in this coun- 
try, and that what was really require: 
was a wider field for its employment— 
but the Corn-laws prevented it, and un. 
less they were shown to be necessary, he, 
for one, would never give a vote for one 
sixpence out of the public purse to relieve 
those who maintained them from their 
consequences. The Corn-laws, defend 
them who might, and upon general grounds 
if they pleased, must be admitted by all 
to operate as a check to commerce, and 
to impede the progress of manufactures. 
That, he contended, was an enormous 
evil; and, under these circumstances, to 
aggravate that evil by making those who 
were obliged to remain in this country 
pay for those who emigrated would be a 
combination of folly and injustice that he 
would never be a party to. 

Sir R, Inglis rose, exclaiming Ecce ite- 
rum Crispinus! He certainly must con- 
fess that he admired the perseverance of 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 
who, notwithstanding all the lengthened 
speeches he had recently delivered on the 
Corn-laws, still returned, even in this 
discussion, to his favourite theme. The 
hon. Member reminded him of Papin’s 
bone-digester, which turned everything 
into food. Whatever the subject, the 
hon. Member was sure to convert it into a 
question of the Corn-laws. With regard 
to the proposition for a committee of in- 
quiry, he must say that he had more 
confidence in the ability and probity of 
his noble Friend, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, much as he was opposed to him 
in politics, than in the result of the labours 
of any committee of that house, of whom- 
soever it might be composed. He was 
sure the House would agree with him that 
if they did assent to the resolutions which 
the hon. Member opposite had submitted 
to their consideration, they were bound 
to adopt such measures as might be ne- 
cessary for carrying them into full opera- 
tion. There could be no use in merely 
Joading their journals with a set of truisms: 
if they adopted a principle, nothing could 
be more clear than that they ought to be 
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prepared to carry it out to its utmost 
legitimate boundary. He saw many dif- 
ficulties in the way of emigration, but 
that did not in the least render him in- 
sensible to the great advantages likely to 
accrue to the country from a judicious 
encouragement of emigration. He con- 
fessed that he never heard the subject 
mentioned without being forward to bear 
his testimony to the useful purposes to 
which it was capable of being applied. 
The Duke of Wellington, upon an occa- 
sion widely different from the present, 
observed that Eugland could not engage 
in a small war; he should say that Eng- 
land ought not to engage in a small scheme 
of emigration. This country should not 
engage in any plan of emigration which 
there were not good grounds for believing 
would be adequate to the relief of the 
working classes in this country, and which 
would be at the same time suitable to, and 
commensurate with, the commercial wants 
of our colonies. It also appeared to him 
most important that Parliament should 
bear in mind, the necessity there was that 
emigration should not be limited to a class 
or subdivision of the community, Whe- 
ther they looked at the manufacturers of 
the north of England or the peasantry of 
the Highlands and islauds of Scotland, 
they must feel that in every quarter of 
the country the necessity for emigration 
was severely felt; and then let them look 
on the other side of the ocean, and they 
could not fail to see that additional la- 
bourers were «s much wanted there as 
population was superabundant here. Mr, 
Allison, in the evidence which he gave 
with reference to the petition of the Pro- 
testant Emigration Society of Glasgow, 
observed, that the recent improvements in 
machinery were so extensive and efficient, 
that they had produced quite a redun- 
dancy of manual labour; and it was his 
opinion, that if speedy and effectual mea- 
sures were not adopted by way of antidote 
to this alarming evil, Great Britain, from 
being a country remarkable for its mora- 
lity, its industry, its good order, and the 
force of its religious sentiments and feel- 
ing, would be disgraced and ruined by 
poverty, ignorance, and crime. It might 
be expected from a well-timed and sus- 
tained system of emigration, that great 
good would arise, profit and advantage of 
various kinds to those who went abroad, 
to those who remained at home, and to 
the colonies to which this new accession 
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of labour was conveyed. The petition to 
which he had thus alluded prayed that 
Government might bestow upon the peti- 
tioners a grant of land, a free passage, 
and rations for twelve months, the cost 
of which they were willing to repay by 
instalments. Those were the feelings of 
the petitioners, and he thought them well 
entitled to consideration; they were the 
opinions of Mr. Allison, and they appear- 
ed to him in all respects calculated to 
command respect, In considering a ques- 
tion of this nature, he had not lost sight 
of the politico-economical objections urged 
against every scheme of emigration which 
he had yet heard propounded; but he 
confessed that when he listened to the 
voices of men crying out for bread, when 
he read of the distress which his fellow- 
subjects endured in various parts of the 
eountry, he could not pay much attention 
to any doctrines of political economy, 
and he sincerely hoped that her Majesty’s 
Government would not be deterred by 
any party or sect amongst political eco- 
nomists from applying the national re- 
sources contrary even to the rules and 
doctrines of the science of political eco- 
nomy, provided they felt assured that in 
doing so they were preventing greater 
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misery than they caused; and likewise felt 
assured that they were conveying labour- 
ers to a place where they were much need- 
ed, and at the same time relieving the over- 
stocked market at home, thus imparting a 
fresh stimulus to industry, to enterprise, 


and tocapital. In making these observa- 
tions, however, he felt himself bound most 
distinctly and emphatically to say, that he 
did not think the Government of this coun- 
try would be by any means warranted in 
sending out emigrants without providing 
them with the means of religious instruc- 
tion. They were not held to be free to 
transport men for their crimes unless they 
provided at the same time the means of 
religious instruction; why should they 
send out innocent and unoflending men 
without securing to them similar advant- 
ages? For his part, he never could re- 
gard any plan as a national plan unless in 
addition to all the secular means of ad- 
vancing emigration upon a sound and just 
basis, there were also supplied the means 
of securing the full benefits of religious 
instruction, and he did hope that if the 
Ministers of the Crown consented to sanc- 
tion the resolutions then on the table of 
the House, they would not hesitate to 
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couple with them such provisions as 
might be necessary for securing the sta- 
bility of public worship and religious in- 
struction. 

Mr. Ward said, that he must begin the 
few observations with which he meant to 
trouble the House somewhat in the same 
manner that the hon. Baronet opposite 
had commenced his speech. The hon. 
Baronet had complained of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
for having been induced to convert the 
present debate into a food question, and 
went the length of asserting that he could 
not discuss apy measure in Parliament 
without in some form or another connecting 
it with the great question of a repeal of 
the Corr-laws. This remark provoked 
another, to which he (Mr. Ward) could 
not help giving expression, If the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton could not avoid the 
introduction of the corn question, neither 
could the bon. Baronet avoid a reference 
to religious subjects; but he earnestly 
hoped that her Majesty’s Government 
would not fix the curse of an exclusive 
system upon any of our colonies; he hoped 
that whatever was done for religion might 
be done equally for all denominations. 
When he spoke of Protestantism and of 
Protestant Emigration Societies, did he 
mean to talk of English Protestants or of 
Scottish Protestants? for if what had oc- 
curred in another place were to be received 
as authority upon such a subject, he would 
say that the doctrines of the Scottish 
Church were not acknowledged as the same 
Protestantism with that of the Church of 
England, and again he repeated his hopes 
that no attempt would be made to force 
an exclusive system upon any of her Ma- 
With regard to the 
hon. Baronet’s deprecation of the cold 
doctrines of political economy, he was 
certainly ata loss to imagine how the hon. 
Baronet could make use of such an ex- 
pression, when within a very few nights he 
had given a vote on the subject of the 
Corn-laws at variance with every dictate 
of humanity. There had been, he ad- 
mitted, symptoms of a better administra- 
tion, of extended views, and improved 
feelings and convictions since the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) held his present 
oftice. And if he had some objections to 
the incompleteness with which the noble 
Lord had carried out his own views, and 
he hoped he should always urge them in 
a friendly spirit, and with a sincere desire 
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that when the noble Lord’s numerous avo- 
cations during Session were lightened, he 
would at a time of more leisure, give effect 
to his own ideas concerning colonisation, 
and leave no cause for similar complaints 
to those now expressed on the subject. 
When he said this, he did not by any 
means wish to be understood as dissenting 
from the proposal of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
O’Brien), or that funds should be raised 
from any other source than the land of the 
colony. The first step of the noble Lord 
on this subject augured well. He had 
appointed three commissioners, and in 
his instructions stated the views which he 
conceived ought to regulate their conduct. 
In the first place, he laid it down as a 
principle that there ought to be a more 
comprehensive system for regulating emi- 
gration. He hailed this admission as a 
most favourable omen of the course which 
the noble Lord meant to pursue; but his 
instructions went to restrict and limit the 
general principles which one might reason- 
ably infer from this avowal. The duties of 
the commissioners were such as they could 
never undertake, much less discharge, 
unless they received their authority from 
Parliament. The noble Lord must be 
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aware that whatever plan he adopted 


might be altered by his successor. Nay, 
the failure of his proposed system might 
be alleged as a conclusive ground for its 
discontinuance, when the fact might be 
that it only required time to have all the 
predictions made respecting it verified. It 
might not unfairly be urged, too, by the 
noble Lord’s opponents, that his own want 
of confidence in his proposal was unques- 
tionably exhibited by his refraining from 
obtaining for ita Parliamentary sanction. 
The noble Lord also maintained the im- 
prescriptible right of the Crown to the 
Jands of the colonies, Now this was no- 
thing more than an idle theory, for instead 
of its being an inflexible rule, there was 
none which had been proved to be more 
elastic. All recent reports from our co- 
lonies teemed withinstances of the grossest 
abuse and mismanagement with respect 
to the lands of the Crown. In fact, 
there was no stretch of favouritism—no 
amount of robbing which was comparable 
to that connected with land in Australia, 
and every other portion of our colonial 
dependencies. It might be said, why not 
trust to the discretion of the Colonial Se- 
cretary for a proper system of emigration ? 
He owned he had no trust in the good 
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faith of the colonial officers. He re- 
collected that when on the colonial land 
committee, a hint was dropped of the 
improper application of the emigration 
fund in New South Wales, and it was 
asked on the part of the Colonial Office, 
when some remedy was suggested for this 
abuse—* Can you have any thing more 
stringent in the shape of an Act of Par- 
liament than the order to the Governor !” 
And what was the proof of the efficacy of 
those orders? Why, an admission inad- 
vertently made by the Under-secretary 
that the Governor thought it the most 
delightfully convenient thing to have this 
fund at his disposal, so as to meet any 
sudden expenditure for police or any pur- 
pose of that kind. What was the result? 
That not a shilling of this fund was at his 
noble Friend's disposal ; and the duties of 
the commission were confined to superin- 
tending emigration to the new colony of 
South Australia, which was founded hap- 
pily, he would say, not on a memorandum 
from the Colonial-office, but on an Act 
of Parliament which had experienced 
from that quarter great objections, and 
was assailed by constant criticisms and 
quibblings from the day it passed up tothat 
hour. The colonial revenue was amply suffi- 
cient for all the purposes of local Govern- 
ment, without an application of the emigra- 
tion fund to that purpose, This was ay 
fund unjustly levied on the holders of land, 
who purchased this property on the im- 
plied condition, that they could obtain the 
requisite amount of labour to till it. An- 
other objection which he had to the noble 
Lord’s proposition, was, the exclusion of 
several colonies from the superintendence 
of the commission. There was every hope 
from the unanimity displayed on the sub- 
ject of the Canadian Government, that it 
would soon come under the cognizance of 
the commission. But there surely were 
large tracts in South Africa and the West 
Indies, which ought to be turned to the 
best account. He agreed with the bon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Inglis) that a subject of 
this national importance ought not to be 
left to any Member, but introduced on 
the responsibility of Government. There 
were facts connected with it not accessi- 
ble even to the industry of the present 
mover ; and he hoped that the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, would, ifnot 
agree to the present motion, at least give 
an assurance that he would be prepared to 
act next year on his own conviction, 
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Mr. Vernon Smith said, however, he 
might rejoice at the prospect of his noble 
Friend being relieved from some portion 
of his labours by devolving this matter to 
a committee, yet the doing so would tend 
to embarrass the Colonial-office. With 
respect to the second resolution of the 
hon. Member, there could be no doubt 
that a difficulty of finding employment 
existed in England, and particularly in 
Ireland, and that a want of labourers ex- 
isted in all our colonies. But when he 
proposed to place upon the books of the 
House a resolution that the remuneraiion 
for labour in the colonies was ample, he 
was not prepared to admit that it was so 
in all the colonies. The prosperity of some 
of the colonies and their climate had often 
been painted in too vivid colours, After 
stating his premises in his first two reso- 
lutions, the hon. Member jumped rather 
hastily to a conclusion, that a free pas- 
sage should be provided by the State for 
such of the labouring classes as were dis- 
posed to emigrate, by which he under- 
stood that a sum of money should be 
offered to every one who wished to leave 
this country, who might do so at the 
public expense. [Mr. O’ Brien.—‘* Under 
the circumstances.”] That was a very 
convenient quaiification. But the Govern- 
ment couid not consent to put such a re- 
solution on the books, unless it were pro- 
posed to act upon it, otherwise it would 
be holding out fallacious hopes to the 
poor. The hon. Member for Sheffield 
had said, that the land revenues of the 
colonies, if not diverted to other purposes, 
would be sufficient for the purposes; but 
if the land fund had been diverted to 
other purposes which were connected with 
the protection of the settlers—such as the 
expense of a police force, which should 
not fall upon the mother country—from 
what fund was it proposed to defray the 
expenditure? [Mr. Ward. ‘* Local tax- 
ation.”]—But the local Legislature might 
refuse to raise a local tax. If this fund 
therefore, were devoted exclusively to the 
purpose of emigration, how could the ex- 
penses now defrayed out of it, be met but 
by new taxation ? or how could the mother 
country meet the charges which the 
colony refused, unless she retained this 
fund in her hands for general purposes ? 
His hon. Friend said, that the noble Lord 
augured well on entering the Colonial- 
office. What had induced his hon. 
Friend to alter his opinion? Something 
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that he thought was a deviation from the 
plan he had proposed; that there had 
been something variable and fluctuating ! 
This general objection was, that a princi- 
ple well laid down in the beginning had 
been frittered away in the details. A few 
years ago it had been insisted upon, that 
all colonial expenditure should be sub- 
mitted to the Treasury. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny supported that proposi- 
tion, and all economists were then of that 
opinion, and thought so still. His hon. 
Friend now proposed to take the Colonial- 
office from under the control of the Trea- 
sury. He also proposed that all his 
schemes on the subject of emigration 
should be put into an Act of Parliament. 
Would his hon. Friend undertake to frame 
that act? Would he venture to propose 
a bill that would pass that House — he 
would not say with the unanimity of the 
House—but with something like the una- 
nimity of most of the hon. Member's 
Friends? The hon. Member for Sheffield 
had also complained very much of the 
frequent changes in the Colonial-office, as 
producing corresponding changes in the 
colonial policy; but he (Mr. V. Smith) 
could not admit that those variations of 
policy were to be at all attributed toa varia- 
tion in the persons connected with the 
Colonial Department. In the present state 
of our colonies, considering the rapid pro- 
gress they had made of late years, it was 
impossible for the wisest to foresee the ex- 
tent to which population and consequent 
expenditure might be carried. Even now, 
there were several schemes afloat for the 
colonisation of New Zealand, the Falkland 
Isles, and other places, all of which in- 
flicted great expense in the originating of 
them by the mother country for protection 
and other purposes; because the moment 
the English set their foot on the land, the 
next thing would be, as it always was, a 
demand for a ship of war for their protec- 
tion. When the hon. Member, therefore, 
spoke of the variation of policy in the 
Colonial-office, he thought it was bearing 
rather hard on the individuals in that 
office to say, that the evils which had 
occurred were owing to fluctuations in 
their opinions, and their want of foresight. 
He should like, too, to see how his hon. 
Friend would embody that foresight in an 
Act of Parliament. If, moreover, they 
were once tied up by an Act of Parliament, 
how were they to return, if it were neces- 
sary, to the state in which Ministers might 
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act by themselves? The difficulty would 
be greater than ever; because, then it 
would be said, ‘“* There is your Act of 
Parliament, is not that sufficient?” If, 
too, the land fund was directed to the 
purposes of emigration in New South 
Wales, to what fund would they resort for 
other expenses? But, with respect to that 
fund, the report which had been made, 
showed that there had been a good deal of 
emigration on bounty-giving going on. 
By the reports which were made on this 
subject in 1837, it appeared that the total 
number who had emigrated in the twelve 
years between 1825 and 1837, was, 
694,569. In the following year the num- 
ber was not quite so great in proportion ; 
but in 1839, it was as high as 62,270. He 
hoped, also, that if Canada continued in 
a state of tranquillity, and the measure 
now in progress in this House respecting 
thefuture management of thatcolony passed 
into a law, as he trusted would be the 
case, that emigration would greatly in- 
crease to that quarter. But suppose the 
Government of this country were to take 
on themselves the charge of all those 
who emigrated, to what sum would it an- 
nually amount ? Why, taking the charge at 
about 10/. per head, the expense for emi- 
gration for the last year would not have 
been much less than 700,000/.; and, 
therefore, on his hon. Friend’s calculation 
it would not be less than a million a-year. 
But supposing that a million a-year were 
spent in emigration, had the hon. Member 
for Limerick attempted to show that the 
population of this country would not rise 
up against it¢ Where, then, did he pro- 
pose to lay the burden? It might, un- 
doubtedly, be some relief to the mother 
country to send those persons abroad, and 
for the colonies to receive their labour; 
but how was he to strike the proportion 
between the mother country and the colo- 
nies as to the parts of the burden which 
each should bear. He hoped that hon. 
Gentlemen who took such laudable pains 
with this subject would not imagine that 
ti ere was any feeling in the Colonial-office 
geierally adverse to emigration; but he 
certainly was not prepared to say, with the 
hon. Member for Limerick, that emigra- 
tion was a subject which of all others 
ought to be most encouraged by the Go- 
vernment. It might be desirable for them 
to possess themselves of every information 
as to the wishes of the people here to emi- 
grate, and of the colonists to receive them ; 
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and having done that, all the Government 
would have to do would be to take care 
that every facility was afforded to emi- 
gration. But he did not think it was their 
duty to urge people to emigrate by holding 
out prospects which they were not able 
to realize, and before they imparted infor- 
mation to the public, they should take care 
that it had been deliberately considered. 
He thought, however, it would be very 
considerably urging and exciting emigra- 
tion if the House assented to the third 
resolution of the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick, for it was nothing more nor less than 
an inducement to every man who felt 
himself ill at ease at home to go to the 
Government and demand that they should 
transfer him to a better climate and more 
fertile soil. The whole tone of this debate 
had been so amicable towards the Colo- 
nial-office, that he would not detain the 
House further than by saying that as to 
the first two resolutions, if it were worth 
while to place them on the table, there 
would be no objection on the part of the 
Government; but that as to the third 
resolution, having stated his view of what 
the effect of it would be, he hoped the 
hon. Member would consent to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. Slaney agreed in the general view 
taken by the hon. Member for Sheftield, 
but could not concur in the third resolution 
proposed by the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick. If it was to be taken according to 
the obvious meaning of the words, it im- 
plied that the Government was to pay the 
passage of an unlimited number of per- 
sons to the colonies. Where were the 
means to come from? Why, out of the 
taxes raised from the people of this coun- 
try. He would not deny that there might 
be some peculiar cases in which such a 
course might be justifiable; but generally 
it was not so. It had been said that the 
expense would be a million a-year, and 
that would fall upon the heavily taxed 
productive classes. It would be taking 
an amount from the national wealth, which 
would not go so far, applied to such a 
purpose, as it would in the pockets of the 
people. If there was a redundancy of 
labour in a particular district, arising out 
of extraordinary circumstances, the Go- 
vernment might, perhaps, in that case 
promote emigration ; but in all ordinary 
cases; the effect of the Government ad- 
vancing money for emigration would be 
that of inducing a great number of persons 
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to come forward and say they were needy ; 
when, in reality, if they were thrown upon 
their own resources, they might be per- 
fectly able to do without. ‘There were 
many things in the condition of the work- 
ing classes, especially those in large towns, 
which were deeply to be deplored, and 
which it was in the power of the Govern- 
ment to ameliorate. The dwellings of the 
poor should be improved and rendered 
wholesome by drainage and sewerage. The | 
physical condition of the working people 
should be bettered, and till that was done 
it was in vain to give them education, It 
was in vain to preach to them about good | 
order and the advantages of religious in- | 
struction whilst they dwelt in places where | 
it was impossible they could enjoy the | 
comforts of home, places from which their 
refuge was the gin-shop, where they sought 
oblivion of their woes. The hon. Member 
concluded by approving of the two first 
resolutions. 

Mr. Pryme thought that the great evil 
which arose from emigration had been lost 
sight of, and it was this, that the persons 
who went out were the strong and adult 
part of the people. ‘The couutry lost the | 
most intelligent and industrious, and con- | 
sequently the most productive part of the | 

j | 








population. The expense of bringing up 

the Jabourer was borne in this country, 

and to induce him to emigrate when his | 
labour became valuable, was like export- 
ing a ready made machine. Such a pro- 
ceeding might be necessary as a temporary | 
remedy for a temporary superabundance 
of population, but such could not be proper 
to be adopted systematically. 

Lord J. Russell said—Sir, it may be 
necessary for me, before this debate closes, 
to make some observations on the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman and the discus- 
sion to which that proposition has given 
rise. The proposition of the hon. Gentle- 
man is of a very general nature, affirming, 
in the first place, that it is desirable for per- | 
sons who may be in distress to be enabled | 
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such of the labouring classes as are dis- 
posed to emigrate thither.” Now this is 
the proposition which forms the substance 
of the hon. Gentleman’s motion, and to 
which I feel confident the House will not 
give their assent. It is so wide and 
general, it seems to afford such a vast 
field for the emigration of the labouring 
classes, without stating the extent of the 
burden which the State would incur if 
free passages were to be provided for all 
who might wish to leave this country, 
that the mere affirmation of a proposition 
so unlimited would, in my opinion, be 
in the highest degree inexpedient. The 
hon. Gentleman and others who have 
spoken in the course of this debate, 
have argued the question on general 
principles; but I think the views which 
they have taken would not be practicable, 
and that the difficulties and obstacles in the 
way of their views are such as it would be 
impossible tosurmount, and could only lead 
to disappointment, With respect to a large 
grant of money by the State, omitting 


other considerations, it is to be considered 


that when we have large expenses—ex- 
penses which require the country to be 
additionally burthened—whether it would 
be advisable further to augment those bur- 
thens by promoting a scheme of this kind. 
In the next place, if the State were to be 
at the charge of emigration, it would only 
render the matter the more difficult. The 
persons who emigrate are not those whose 
labour is least profitable, and who form 
the greatest burthen to the country. On 
the contrary, the object of the colonies is 
to obtain the best description of labourers, 
They want neither the old nor the very 
young, but those who are so capable of 
working as to be sure of employment even 
in this country. This fact is proved by 
the papers on the table, and in a letter 
from Mr. Pinnock, a surgeon and emigra- 
tion agent; that gentleman states the dif- 
ficulty of getting such parties as were 
wanted in the colonies to emigrate. It is, 


to go to the colonies, and, in the next, | therefore, the fact that the colonies want 
that as there is a demand for labour in the | neither the very old nor the very young, 
colonies, facilities of this kind would be | and that sending out persons who are un- 
highly useful. So far there is little doubt | able to work would be injurious instead of 
that the proposition might receive the| serviceable to the colonies. Young cou- 
assent of this House. The hon. Gentle-| ples, without families, who can procure 
man, however, goes on to affirm that; work at home will not leave their friends 
“under these circumstances, it is expe-| and country; and, therefore, it is idle to 
dient that a free passage to those colonies} suppose, that even if the boon of a free 
which offer the greatest rewards to indus-| passage was given, if they made a bridge 
try should be provided by the State for| of this kind, that such persons as were 
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wanted in the colonies would rush over 
it. If you are to encourage emigration, 
you must provide for the parties on their 
arrival; for if you were merely to say that 
you will furnish ships to carry out a cer- 
tain number of emigrants, and that you 
do not, at the same time, ensure them 
employment on their arrival, either by 
grants of land or public works, instead of 
diminishing their sufferings you would 
only be increasing their misery. Now 
these are the representations which have 
been made to me by both the Governor of 
Jamaica and the Governor of Canada. 
They pray that in any measures on this 
subject which may be adopted, care will 
be taken to provide them with funds for 
the employment of the emigrants on their 
arrival; but I mention this circumstance 
merely by way of general caution to the 
House, in order that hon. Members may 
not be caught by the idea that we have in 
this country a greatly abounding popula- 
tion. Much, however, has been done, 
and is still doing on this subject. Up to 
the year 1837, taking the preceding ten 
years, upwards of 600,000 persons left 
this country for the colonies and the United 
States ; and up to the present time, since 
1830, the number exceeds a_ million. 
Then comes the other question with regard 


to emigration to Australia; and I must be | 


permitted here to say, that the reproaches 
which the hon. Member for Sheffield has 
addressed against the colonial and emi- 
gration board have been wholly unde- 
served. But it has been said, with respect 
to the funds arising from the sale of the 
colonial lands, that it was not known to 
the Government before 1831. Now, the 
system which was adopted, was adopted 
at the recommendation of my hon. Friend, 
the Member for Northumberland, who was 
then in the Colonial-office, and it had 
been suggested by persons who had much 
experience of the working of the system 
of emigration. But it ought to be borne 
in mind by hon. Members, that if we re- 
solved that the proceeds from the sale of 
land in the colonies should not be applied 
to any other purpose but that of emigra- 
tion, we might go beyond those intentions 
which were originally entertained when 
the proposition was adopted. It may be 
very good to apply the funds arising from 
the sale of land to the purposes of emigra- 
tion, and to encourage the growth of 
towns and villages; it may be well to 
apply the funds to this purpose, but we 
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should not forget that there are other ex- 
penses connected with the colonies as well 
as those which are connected with emi- 
gration. Is it to be supposed then that, 
in case all the funds are applied to the 
facilitating of emigration, this country is 
to vote money to supply the expenses 
which are attendant upon the colonies in 
other respects? Are we to vote money 
to support the police and other establish- 
ments in the colunies? Or shall we, on 
the other hand, say that the colonies shall 
contribute to the defraying of those ex- 
penses? Shall it be said, therefore, that 
the produce of the sales of land in the 
colonies are to be applied to the purposes 
of emigration alone, and that the other 
expenses of the colonies are to be defrayed 
by this country? If we do so, we must 
suppose that there will be an increase of 
taxes and duties to meet the expense. IL 
think, that the inhabitants of the colonies, 
or the emigrants themselves, might not in 
all probability be so well pleased that 
these funds should be applied to the en- 
couragement of emigration alone, and not 
to any other source of expenditure. 
There are various sources of expenditure 
connected with a colony, such as police, 
the maintenance of judges, &c.; and are 
there to be no provisions niade for the 
purpose of meeting those sources of ex- 
penditure? It may be a sound principle 
to apply the proceeds of the sale of lands 
to the purposes of emigration; but it ought 
to be recollected, that there are various 
sources of expenditure connected with a 
colony; and, therefore, the question arises, 
would it be proper to apply those funds 
to the encouragement of emigration alone? 
Are we to admit those expenses in one 
view of the case, or are we to say that they 
are to be provided by this country? There 
are sources of expenditure connected with 
the administration of justice and the main- 
tenance of a proper police, and are we to 
provide for them in this country? But it 
has been suggested, with respect to those 
expenses, that the Governor of tne colony 
might increase them materially by appoint- 
ing persons to unnecessary offices, or 
otherwise cause an extravagant outlay of 
the funds, and that has been used as an 
argument against the application of the 
funds arising from the sale of land for 
such purposes If any thing of that sort 
were done, I am quite ready to admit 
that it would form an objection to the 
application of the fund arising from the 
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sale of land for such a purpose; but are 
we, therefore, to say, that it should be 
applied solely to the encouragement of 
emigration, and without any regard to the 
other expenses connected with the colony. 
There are expenses which are neces- 
sary for the colony, and I perceived that 
when the council of Van Diemen’s Land 
objected to the payment of a certain 
amount of the expenses connected with 
the maintenance of the police, they were 
asked if they thought that the salaries were 
too large, or that a single man of the 
police force could be spared, they did not 
say, that such was the case ; but they 
rested their objection upon their disincli- 
nation to lay burdens upon the colony, 
choosing rather to have those expenses 
provided for by the Crown revenues. The 


question is, whether the proceeds of the | 


sales of land in the colonies should be ap- 
plied solely to the encouragement of emi- 
gration, and whether the people of this 
country are to be required to vote a sufli- 
cient sum for the purpose of defraying the 
expense of the colonies, which, perhaps, 

they may not be inclined to do. They 
may not be inclined to have any new taxes 
or new duties imposed for that purpose. 
Are we then to propose that the expenses 
of the colonies must be borne by this coun- 
try? I must admit, that there is a ques- 
tion, which I am not now going into, but 
which is worthy of consideration—that i is, 
how far the establishment of the system of 
transportation from this country to New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land has 
increased the burthens of the colonists, and 
how far they ought to contribute to the 
support of those burthens, There may be 
burthens arising out of that system which 
are not at all palatable to the colonists. 
But it is to be considered whether that 
system does not confer some advantages 
to the colonists in the way of labour ; and 
] perceive, that a gentleman who employs 
a considerable amount of labour in the 
colony of Van Diemen’s Land has stated, 
that the difference between the convict 
labour and the other labour, was the 
amount of 13/. per head in favour of the 
convict labour. The hon. Member for 
Sheffield complained about the instruc- 
tions to the land commissioners. There 
were many of the subjects which they 
were to investigate which had been long 
matters of discussion, and I thought it 
better that the commissioners should 
attend minutely to those subjects and re- 
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ceive communications from those ac- 
quainted with the colonies, and who had 
most information on the subjects, before I 
should introduce any resolutions, or bring 
in a bill to Parliament upon the subject. 
I thought it better to adopt that less am- 
bitious project, and to receive the report of 
gentlemen, such as those on the com- 
mission, who have been admitted to be 
gentlemen of intelligence and respectabi- 
lity, and who should apply their minds 
earnestly to the subject. I thought, that 
better than bringing forward my theory, 
which [I might borrow from others, or 
which I might have originated myself, as 
I should thus b2 afforded a greater possi- 
bility of bringing before the House a more 
perfect system th :n I otherwise could have 
done. I do not therefore despair, that the 
commission may prove of great value and 
importance with respect to emigration, as 
well as regards the North American as 
the other colonies; and Ido not despair 
of establishing such a system as shall be 


| satisfactory to this country, and to those 





who wish to emigrate. I hardly know that 
| there is any further observation required 
from me, but I will read to the House a 
statement of the number of emigrants who 
left this kingdom in 1839. In the year 
1839, there left this country for the North 
American colonies 12,658 persons, there 
left for the Cape of Good Hope 227 per- 
sons, for Australia 15,786 persons, and 
for the United States of America 33,536 
persons; making a total of 62,217 per- 
sons, of whom a great portion of those who 
emigrated to the Australian colonies, had 
a considerable amount of the expense of 
emigration defrayed either from the funds 
arising from the sale of land or the boun- 
ties, according to the system established in 
New South Wales, and a part had ob- 
tained assistance from the proprietors of 
land or others in this country. If, how. 
ever, you will say that you intend to fur- 
nish means of emigration to all those who 
may wish to avail themselves of those 
means you will not only do that which is 
inexpedient in itself, but you will by that 
means seriously injure the system of emi- 
gration which is now going on amongst 
persons who are actuated by a desire for 
emigration, and who take more care to 
secure their future interests, who will have 
a regard for their comforts, and who, it 
is supposed, will take care to secure the 
means of support when they arrive at their 
destination. Those are persons who are 
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better qualified to embark on such a 
purpose, who have sufficient force to 
carry them through the difficulties that 
they may encounter, and who have 
sufficient strength of body and of mind to 
enable them to undertake a permanent 
settlement, not certainly in a foreign land, 
but in a distant land, and to endure all 
the hardships that they may undergo in 
the pursuit of their object. That is an 
emigration which will not be likely to 
entai) misery on those who undertake it, 
for it will be undertaken by those who 
shall take some means to secure their 
future comforts. If, however, you say 
that you, the State, will undertake to 
send out ail those who may feel inclined 
to go, you will only encourage an aban- 
donment of those habits of caution and 
prudence which ought to influence men 
before they set out on such an under- 
taking. If, when they shouid arrive, they 
did not find themselves comfortably 
settled—if they were disappuinted in the 
expectations which they had formed—if 
they were persons unfitted, from want of 
strength of body or of mind, to succeed in 
the circumstances in which they should be 
placed, they might blame those who had 
sent them out. 
to take only such a step as would not 
entail any such miseries, and which would 
encourage emigration only amongst those 
who would be calculated to undertake 
such a proceeding. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, 1 have many reasons 
for objecting to the proposal of the hon, 
Member opposite. There is some difficulty 
in affirming such a proposition without 
ensuring the means of carrying it out. It 
may be very well for an hon. Member to 
require that we should affirm an abstract 
principl=, however good in itself, and then 
he may devolve on others the duty of car. 
rying it out. I doubt, however, the cor- 
rectness of the principle which is contained 
in the resolutions of the hon. Gentleman. 
He says, ‘‘ That in Great Britain and 
Ireland the working classes are frequently 
exposed to extreme privation from inability 
to procure employment;” and in his 
second resolution he says, ‘‘ That in several 
of the British colonies the demand for 
labour is urgent, continuous, and in- 
creasing, and its remuneration is com- 
paratively ample, whilst the prosperity of 
these colonies is much retarded by its 
inadequateness ;” but then there is no 
sequence in the following proposal, which 
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is to the effect that the parties who can 
best afford to pay for labour shall be at no 
expense, but that the country which has 
an inability to provide employment shall 
pay the expenses of providing labour in 
the country which requires it. Why should 
we interfere in the manner which the hon. 
Member proposes? Why are we to send 
them only to those colonies in which the 
greatest demand for labour exists? Why 
does he not propose to send away any ma- 
chinery which may be standing idle in this 
country? Why does he not say that it 
ought to be transported to the colonies as 
well as labour? Why should he propose 
to send off labour instead of machinery ? 
The hon, Member does not say in his reso- 
lutions that it is expedient for political 
reasons to encourage emigration. If he 
proposed that we ought to increase the 
emigration of the British population to 
Canada with a view to the strengthening 
of our political relations, in order that the 
British population should counterbalance 
the French population, it would have been 
different; but he does not make any pro- 
posal on such grounds. He says that we 
ought to send ont labour where there is 
the greatest demand for industry. Now, 
if it should happen that the greatest de- 
mand for labour were to be found in 
British Guiana, does he propose that we 
should export it to Demerara and British 
Guiana? Was it to be said that if such 
a demand should exist in British Guiana 
that we should send out labourers, or 
rather should not British Guiana itself 
afford the means of providing the labour ? 
There is no specification of the numbers of 
the families whom the hon, Member pro- 
poses to give a free passage to. [t might 
happen that a man with five or six 
children would be the most desirous to 
emigrate. Ido not mean to say that the 
State ought not to interfere to some 
extent with emigration; that it might not 
with advantage adopt measures to spread 
accurate information for those who might 
be desirous to emigrate, or that there 
ought not to be steps taken to lessen the 
danger from insecure vessels; but that is 
very different from the State undertaking 
to transport labour from one place to 
another. We always talk of the State as 
if it had a very large purse, and that it 
was quite easy to dip our hands into it. 
It should, however, be recollected that 
there is no surplus now. Are we, then, 
to provide the expenses of sending labour 
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to thuse colonies which can best afford to | 
pay for it? But what would be the con-| 
sequence of our adopting these resolu-_ 
tions? Persons may be desirous of 
removing from their estates numbers of | 
the peasantry. I will not say that there, 
is a legal obligation, but I must say there | 
is a moral obligation upon those who do) 
so which cannot be forgotten. It may be 
well in the minds of some that ninety or | 
one hundred families should be turned | 
loose on the world in consequence of some | 
principle of political economy which fa- | 
voured the introduction of large farms. | 
That principle may be very good in 
political economy, but it is not true as. 
regards moral obligation. I do not believe 
that a case is likely to arise in thiscountry | 
where forty or fifty families would be 
turned outon light grounds. With respect | 
to this sending out of labourers free of | 
expense, I think it would be most dan- 
gerous to take persons from a manufac- 
turing town if they were out of employ- 
ment, and place them on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence without any provision 
for the future. Depend on it, the nice 
test which the arrangement between per- 
sons wanting labour and persons who have 
labour to dispose of produces, is the best 
mode by which to determine how a 
market-place for labour shall be obtained. 
You may have boards sitting to inquire 
and examine and report, and after all you 
will not be able to do it half as well as by 
allowing the men who have labour to dis- | 
pose of, to sell it to those who are most | 
willing to buy. Fearing that it might! 
tend to interfere with the emigration which | 
at present is going on, and believing that | 
it would not be desirable in other respects, | 
I cannot support the motion. 

Mr. Hutt, in explanation, said that he 
never had contemplated that the fund 
which should be appropriated to the pur- 
pose of facilitating emigration should be 
derived from taxation raised in this 
country. 

Mr. S. O’Brien replied. He objected 
as strongly as any person to the system of 
turning out the peasantry which had been 
alluded to. He wished to have a measure 
to encourage emigration subsidiary to the 
Poor-laws in England and Ireland. He 
was of opinion that the Ministers ought 
not to allow people to starve in this coun- 

whilst there was such a demand for 
labour in the colonies. He did not think 
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bring forward against him, as an Euro- 
pean constitution was unfit for labour in 
that climate. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by stating that, under the circum- 
stances, he should not press his motion to 
a division, and should consent to have it 
negatived on the previous question, 
Motion negatived. 


Railways. 


Raitways.] Lord Seymour moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to establish, for 
certain purposes, a board of superintend- 
ence of railways. Having been engaged, 
during three Sessions, in a committee which 
inquired into various matters connected 
with railway travelling, many inconvent- 
been brought to his 
knowledge, as existing in the present mode 
managing those. great undertakings. 
These, he believed, were more owing to 
the neglect of the Legislature, when legis- 
lating on the subiect of those great modes 
of communication, than to any fault at- 
tributable to the parties connected with 
railways. Stull he thought it was not too 
late to remedy some of those evils, and he 
was therefore anxious to bring forward a 
bill having that for its object. The chief 
points of his bill were the establishing of a 
board of superintendence in connexion 
with the Board of ‘l'rade, which should be 
authorised to call for all accounts, finan- 
cial and statistical, connected with rail- 
ways, and thereby supply that information 
so much wanted in that House, which 
would enable them to know how far those 
great powers which the Legislature had 
given to the railway companies had been 
used for the benefit of the public. With 
respect to the bye-laws of all the compa- 
nies, he proposed that all bye-laws and 
regulations in which the public were inte- 
rested should be submitted to this board 
for its approval. He proposed further that 
this department should have the power to 
enforce all the Acts of Parliament which 
had any reference to railways, since many 
cases had been brought to his notice in 
which it was stated that the railway com- 
panies had not acted according to the 
enactments which they had themselves 
obtained from Parliament. There was one 
other point to which he would advert, 
which was, that he proposed to give the 
new board the power of sending an in- 
spector to any railway, either previous or 
subsequent to its opening, in order, if any 
accidents should have occurred, or should 
be likely to occur, the board might have 
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the opportunity of remonstrating with the 
directors, and be the means of having the 
railroad made safe. These were the chief 
points in the bill. He did not think it 
necessary to say more, but would leave 
the question for further explanation when 
the bill should be before the House. 
Leave given. 


Henry Vincent. 


Henry Vincent.] Mr. Sergeant Tal- 
JSourd presented a petition from Birming- 
ham, praying that Henry Vincent, now 
confined in the Penitentiary at Milbank, 
should either be sent back to the gaol at 
Monmouth, or that her Majesty would be 
pleased to abridge his punishment. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman also presented 
a petition, signed ly 14,000 persons, in- 
habitants of Birmingham, in favour of Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor, and then said that both 
the motions, of which he had given notice, 
involved the same principle, although the 
details of each of them were essentially 
different. Before he addressed himself to 
that principle, it would be right to state 
the circumstances of the case of Henry 
Vincent, on whose behalf he appeared 
upon a petition of many most respectable 
persons, including his hon, Friend (Mr. 
Hume) and the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin, and other persons of great 
respectability. It had fallen to his lot to 
know something personally of the case of 
Henry Vincent, that knowledge having 
been acquired from his having had the 
duty cast upon him of conducting two 
prosecutions against him. The first prose- 
cution took place at the last summer 
assizes for the county of Monmouth. It 
included the charge against Vincent having 
attended seditious meetings in that county, 
at which language of an extremely dan- 
gerous and improper character was used, 
and such as it would ill become him to 
justify or palliate; and it included that 
anomalous crime which he could not help 
thinking was a disgrace to the English 
law—he meant the crime of conspiracy, 
which might mean almost the highest 
offence that could be committed, or the 
lowest and most venial. The jury acquitted 
Vincent of conspiracy, but found him guilty 
of having attended seditious meetings, 
and he was sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment in Monmouth gaol. At 
that time some question was raised with 
respect to the treatment of this young 
person, whose decent manner and de- 
meanour, and he believed unspotted cha- 
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racter, except as to his being connected 
with these meetings, excited a considerable 
feeling in his favour. Some discussion 
took place between the judge and the 
magistrates of the county as to his being 
subjected to the rules and discipline of 
the prison. In the end he was exempted 
from the more penal regulations to which 
the prisoners committed to that prison for 
ordinary misdemeanors were subjected. 
He was not subjected to the degradation 
of wearing the prison dress, or having his 
hair cut; in fact he was subjected to as 
little painful treatment as possible con- 
sistently with the restriction and safe cus- 
tody of his person, Some question was 
afterwards raised with respect to the books 
he was to be allowed to read; and cer- 
tainly he had heard with some surprise 
that Henry Vincent was to be restricted 
to books merely of a religious character— 
he heard it with surprise, because he felt 
that such a restraint was not good for the 
mind of a young man active and inquiring. 
He himself made application to the noble 
Lord who was at that period at the head of 
the Home Department (Lord John Rus- 
sell) upon the subject, and he received 
from that noble Lord an assurance that Mr. 
Vincent would only be restricted from 
reading improper books, but not from 
reading books of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter. At the last assizes Vincent was tried 
upon another indictment, for an offence of 
a nature similar to that for which he had 
been previously convicted—namely, for 
attending other meetings of the same 
character, in the same county, and about 
the same time; in fact, for part and par- 
cel, not identically, of the same offence, 
but of the same transaction. On that 
occasion Vincent conducted his own de- 
fence, and he must own that the manner 
in which that defence was conducted— 
the temperance, the forbearance, the 
talent, and even a certain degree of grace 
which that young man displayed—in- 
terested every one in his favour, and in- 
duced them to hope that he would not be 
subjected to any indignity that might pre- 
vent him from retrieving that character 
which no doubt had been deeply injured, 
but that he might at the termination of 
his imprisonment be suffered to become a 
useful and valuable member of society. 
The jury found him guilty, but recom- 
mended him to mercy, which was a cir- 
cumstance that spoke favourably for the 
young man. For, considering the events 
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that had then recently taken place in the 
county of Monmouth, he thought it was a 
circumstance that might be referred to, 
as showing that in the opinion even of a 
jury of persons living in that county, the 
young man had not been guilty of a very 
serious offence, and that there were mate- 
rials about him that rendered him a per- 
son particularly fit to be recommended to 
mercy. Vincent was sentenced to a fur- 
ther period of imprisonment. He re- 
mained in the gaol for the county of Mon- 
mouth for some time, and until it pleased 
her Majesty’s Government to remove him, 
He thought it was a wise and judicious 
step for her Majesty’s Goverument to take 
—that of removing the young man from 
the scene where, unhappily, he had been 
one of those connected —if not with open 
outrages against the laws, still with meet- 
ings of a dangerous tendency and charac- 
ter. But, on Mr. Vincent’s removal, he 
became subjected to a kind of punishment 
which he was quite sure was as little con- 
templated by the judge when passing sen- 
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tence as it was disproportioned to the 
nature of the offence committed. In that | 
prison he was attired in the prison dress, | 
fed on the prison diet, restricted from the | 
use of books, pens, ink, and paper, and | 
was permitted to communicate with his 
friends only once in four months, and then | 
only by means ofa letter. And here he| 
would observe that the reason assigned | 
for this latter regulation in the prisor | 
rules afforded a striking proof of the un- | 
fitness of such discipline for such an | 
offence—it was said ‘ that the restriction | 
of communication was intended in order | 
to enable the prisoners to keep up con- | 
nection with the respectable portion of 
their friends, to whom it was hoped they | 
might be again united, and not to enable | 
them to hear the common news of the day, 
with which they (the prisoners) could have 
no concern.” Such discipline as this was 
clearly utterly inappropriate to the cases 
of persons committed for political offences, 
and it affurded a striking contrast to the 
kind of punishment formerly awarded to 
persons found guilty of political libels. 
Instances innumerable had, in former dis- 
cussions on this subject, been referred to 
where persons had been imprisoned for 
political offences, but where there existed 
no traces of the indignity to which Mr. 
Vincent had been subjected. If political 
writers, they had been allowed to continue 
their political writings, they were allowed 
VOL, LIV. = {fhirt 
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the use of books, and free communication 
with their friends—in short, the punish- 
ment which they received was confined 
solely to restriction on their personal 
liberty. There was the case of Sir Charles 
Wolseley, tried and convicted of conspir- 
ing to be elected the legislatorial attorney 
of Birmingham, who was confined in 
Abingdon gzol, but was allowed in his 
(Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s) memory to come 
into court, and listen to the trials. There 
was also the case of Mr. Lovett, proprietor 
of the Statesman, sentenced to be impri- 
soned in Newgate, as the very harshest 
sentence which the judge could inflict, yet 
he was allowed to have a large room of 
his own—to have his proof sheets sent to 
him—to communicate with his friends— 
aud to enjoy all the conveniences of life 
consistent with his deprivation of personal 
liberty. Now he could not think it right, 
that a change should be made in the con- 
dition and treatment of prisoners, silently, 
and without the intervention of the Legis- 
lature, and, moreover, at a time when 
there were so many more incitements to po- 
litical discussion than existed at the period 
to which he referred. ‘The discipline, too, 
to which Mr. Vincent was subjected might 
be applied in cases of ordinary libel, even 
where there was no ill-feeling—where the 
party convicted was merely the publisher 
of a newspaper —as for instance, Mr. 
Lawson of the Zimes, who had recently 
been convicted —and utterly unable to 
read all the various paragraphs which ap- 
peared in the paper for which he was re- 
sponsible. This was a state of things 
which could not last. The advanced 
state of the human mind required that 
punishment should be apportioned to the 
nature as well as to the degree of the of- 
fence—that the individual convicted of an 
offence which arose from an aberration of 
the mind, should be treated while in con- 
finement in amanner totally different from 
the individual who was convicted of felony. 
The punishments of public whipping for 
high treason, and of the pillory for other 
offences, had already been abolished in 
deference to this state of public feeling on 
the subject. But when these facts were 
brought forward and a change applied for 
they were told that no one was respon 
sible. The judges said they never in- 
tended to inflictanything like such punish- 
ment. The Home Department referred 
them to the visiting magistrates as having 
framed the prison regulations, and the 
2G 
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visiting magistrates in their turn declared 
that when they framed the regulations they 
never contemplated any such conse- 
quences, but that having been framed 
they must be abided by. Still, injustice 
had been committed — punishment had 
been inflicted that had never been con- 
templated. Then let the precise punish- 
ment in future be known, and let it be ap- 
portioned to the offence. For one month 
such punishment as Mr. O’Connor en- 
dured in York Castle was equal to years 
of punishment under the old system. 
Every Member of that House was to a 
certain degree responsible in this matter. 
He did not desire to make any harsh ob- 
servations as to the past—as regarded the 
future there was no excuse. They were 
all guilty. Government, if they allowed 
these regulations to continue, would be to 
blame. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, with 
the right feeling upon such subjects as 
these, wholly free, as he believed them to 
be, from all party considerations, would 
be to blame if they permitted them ; and 
those who supported a Liberal Govern- 
ment, who were accustomed to look back 
with regret to those times when former 
sentences for political offences were passed 
much more severe in appearance than that 
of Mr. Vincent-—they would, if they al- 
lowed such oppression to continue, bear a 
share in the guilt. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by moving that, 


“Considering the privations that had al- 
ready been endured by Mr. Vincent, an humble 
address be presented to her Majesty, praying 
that she will be graciously pleased to order 
his removal from the Penitentiary to some 
other prison, where he would not be subjected 
to the same system of privation and suffering, 
or that her Majesty, in consideration of that 
ptivation and suffering, would be graciously 
pleased to abridge the remainder of the term 
of his imprisonment.” 


Mr. Williams (Monmouth) said that, 
as one of the magistrates for the county 
of Monmouth, and for the districts which 
had been disturbed, he felt called upon to 
state that he looked upon Mr. Vincent as 
the chief cause of all those disastrous 
events which had occurred since his im- 
prisonment. That individual originally 
by his great talent in addressing large 
bodies of people, and subsequently by the 
ability with which he had conducted the 
paper called the Western Vindicator 
during more than twelve months, had 
aroused the people of the districts in 
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question from a state of peace and con. 
tentment to that state of mind in which 
they were prepared to follow John Frost, 
and ultimately to rise in insurrection, 
While he felt bound to make these obser- 
vations, he begged to be understood as 
not wishing to throw any obstacles in the 
way of the learned Sergeant. He, for one, 
would be a most warm advocate for the 
separation of felons from political of- 
fenders in prisons. 

Mr. Fox Maule said, his hon, and 
learned Friend had not previously in- 
formed him of the nature of the motion 
with which he intended to conclude; but 
he was prepared to say, without, he hoped, 
exposing himself to any charge of inhu- 
manity, that he could not meet his motion 
with any assent. When he looked at the 
conduct of Mr. Vincent and the grounds 
on which sentence had been passed upon 
him, he must say, that he thought there 
was some risk in arousing at the present 
moment the popular sympathy for one 
who had done so much to disturb the 
public peace. He was quite ready to 
admit that whatever was the sentence 
passed on Vincent, there was no right in- 
herent in any party to make that sentence 
stronger. The facts were these :—Vin- 
cent, when sentence was first passed upon 
him, was confined in Monmouth gaol, 
where, as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man admitted, indulgences were afforded 
him that were not generally afforded to 
persons so confined. One of those indul- 
gencies was, that he was allowed the use 
of writing materials in the prison, but the 
use which he made of them was ito cun- 
tinue to conduct the Western Vindicator, 
a paper which contained matter of such a 
kind that Mr. Marryatt, the visiting jus- 
tice, felt it necessary to put a stop to 
some paragraphs. In the end the visiting 
justices came to the conclusion that the 
imprisonment of Vincent and the others 
so near the scene of their offences, and in 
the midst of a population partially, if not 
entirely excited by their owa proceed- 
ings, was not desirable; and they 
therefore, recommend, for the preser- 
vation of tranquillity in that part of the 
country, that they should be removed 
to another prison, and as the Penitentiary 
at Millbank was the only place to which 
they could be sent at the expense of the 
State, they were removed thither, Of 
course, when they entered that prison, they 
became subject to its discipline—a disci- 
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pline which certainly was established for 
the reformation of felons, and not for the 
punishment of persons convicted of poli- 
tical offences. The system, however, did 
not seem to have affected Vincent at first, 
for in the first letter which he wrote to bis 
mother from the prison, he stated, that 
solitude bad great charms for him, and he 
signed himself ‘‘ Your happy son.” He, 
however, admitted that the punishment 
inflicted on Vincent in the Penitentiary 
was much more severe than had_ been 
originally intended. But the fact was, 
that there had been only a choice between 
two evils—between submitting him to the 
full discipline of Monmouth gaol or to the 
discipline at the Penitentiary, which could 
not be relaxed without infringing an Act 
of Parliament. He could, however, state 
to his hon. and learned Friend and the 
House, that in order to adapt the disci- 
pline of the Penitentiary to cases where it 


Henry Vincent. 


might be desirable, it was intended to | 


propose an alteration in the existing law, 
by which the Secretary of State and the 


governors of the prison would be em-_ 


powered to deviate from the rules, in order 
to accommodate such cases as the pre- 
sent. But he would not consent to agree 


to an address to her Majesty to remove 
The only gaol | 


Vincent to another gaol. 
to which he could be removed would be 
the gaol at Monmouth, which did not 
appear to him more fitted now for the 


purpose than it was at tle time when the | 


prisoners were removed from it for the 
reasons which he had stated. 


to cast a burthen upon another part of her 
Majesty’s subjects. He, therefore, con- 
sidered it would be better for him and his 
companions to remain at the Penitentiary, 
receiving every indulgence that was possi- 
ble, and put upon such a footing as would 
leave no just ground of complaint. With 
regard to the latter part of the learned 
Sergeant's motion, he must say, that he 
did not think the time was arrived to ad- 
vist her Majesty to abridge any portion of 
the sentence of Vincent. They should 


remember that a storm, the full extent of 


which they could not calculate, had only 
now blown over; that they knew not 
whether the embers of a conflagration did 
not still exist, and might be fanned into a 
flame; and that it would be very impru- 
dent to remit, at the present time, the re- 
mainder of the punishment of those who 
had been the cause of the disturbances. 
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He was far from wishing, as were the Go- 
vernment, for any undue severity towards 
persons convicted of offences—indeed, he 
thought that he might claim for the Go- 
vernment the credit of dealing temperately, 
calmly, and fairly, with the whole of the 
persons engaged in the disturbances of last 
year, 

Mr. Hume said, that they were not to 
consider the nature of the offence, but 
how far the sentence of the court had 
been carried out or exceeded. The treat- 
ment of Mr, Vincent had been aggravated 
beyond all precedent in such cases, and was 
infinitely tnore calculated than any other 
course could have been, to create sympa- 
thy for him in the public mind. It had 
been said, that Mr. Vincent made a bad 
exercise of the privilege allowed him in 
Monmouth gaol, of the use of writing 
materials, by composing objectionable 
articles for the Western Vindicator, but 
he (Mr. Hume) had a petition from Mr, 
lrancis Hill, the other editor of that 
paper, in which he stated that from the 
tme of Mr, Vincent’s being imprisoned in 
| August last up to May, that gentleman 
had only furnished three articles to the 
paper. As to other communications hav- 
ing been intercepted, if such was the case, 
then no harm had been done. 

Mr, Hawes said, that by the Gaol Act, 
3rd and 4th Geo. 4th, the visiting justices 
| were empowered to alter and modify the 
rules and regulations of prisons in special 
| cases; and, therefore, if there was blame 
to be attached to any party in this case, it 
was attached to the visiting justices of 
Monmouth in the first instance, who 
‘should have inquired whether there were 
| special circumstances in the case, and if 

so should have acted accordingly. The 
Secretary of State had no discretion in the 
matter. 
; Lord G. Somerset said, that it had been 
_his misfortune to read several of the arti- 
icles in the Western Vindicator, since the 
‘imprisonment of Mr. Vincent as well as 
| before, and he had some reason to believe 
| that these articles were contributed by Mr. 
| Vincent for several months after his im- 
prisonment. When the superior acquire- 
| ments and respectable condition of per- 
| sons situated as Mr. Vincent was, were 
urged in mitigation of their punishment, 
it should also be taken into consideration 
that those precise circumstances ought to 
| have had an “influence in keeping them 
j out of such a situation.” 
2G2 
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Mr. 7. Duncombe said, that the com- 
plaint in this case was, that the law had 
not been fairly administered. The hon. 
Gentleman, the Under Secretary of State, 
admitted that no party had a right to! 
make the sentence of a judge severer than | 


the judge intended it to be; this was | 


precisely the point. It was contended, 
that Government had made the sentence 
of the judge more severe than the law or 
the judge intended. The hon. Member 
for Lambeth said, that the Secretary of 
State had no discretion in such cases; he 
(Mr. Duncombe) should like to know, 
then, by what authority Government had 
removed Mr. Vincent from Monmouth | 
gaol to the Penitentiary, where Mr. Vin- 
cent found himself so much worse treated 
than at Monmouth? Mr. Vincent’s coun- 


sel, Mr. Roebuck, had applied to the | 
judge, after the trial, to know how Mr. 


Vincent would be treated, and whether he | 
was to be subjected to the same treatment 
with criminal offenders, and Mr. Baron | 
Alderson said, that he saw nothing in Mr, 
Vincent’s case which called for severity, 
and that he should consider Mr. Vincent 
ill used if any harsh treatment was resorted 
to in his case, and the learned Baron not 


only gave Mr. Roebuck permission to state | 


his” feeling on the matter to the noble 


Lord at the head of the Home Depart- | 
ment, but said that he would write himself | 


to the noble Lord to convey his sentiments. 
The noble Lord would say whether he had 


received such a communication. What he | 


had to say was, that Mr. Vincent, it was 
clear, had been treated in a manner not 
sanctioned, but, on the contrary discou- 
raged by the judge. [t was true that Mr. 
Vincent was not in bad health, but he 
poignantly felt the degradation he had 
been subjected to, and well he might; he 
was in astate of solitary confinement; the 
silent system was maintained; he was 
compelled to work as atailor. Now, was 
it any part of his sentence that he should 
work as atailor? They might just as well 
make him tramp on the treadmill, as sit 
on the tailor’s shop board. The hon, 
Under-Secretary had urged that Mr. Vin- 
cent, in a letter to his mother, had sub- 
scribed himself ‘ your happy son.” He 
could have admitted the correctness had he 
signed himself ‘* your gallant son,” or ‘‘ your 
high-spirited son.” These terms would 
have been well justified : and he could well 
understand that in order to allay the anx- 
iety of his mother, Mr. Vincent might have 
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signed himself “ your happy son,” but such 
an expression should notbe taken advantage 
of by the hon. Gentleman. Mr. Vincent 
was not a happy man; _ he felt himself to 
ibe a degraded man. The hon. Under- 
Secretary of State talked of introducing 
alterations by which Government would 
have the power of altering prison rules ; 
but this was no palliation of their conduct 
In the present case. It was undeniable 
that the sentence of the judge had not 
| been fairly carried out in ‘this case; and 
| why ? Because Mr. Vincent was a Chart- 
ist! Why was not the same description 
| of punishment inflicted upon the rev. Mr. 
| Stephens? He was living in affluence in 
| Chester Castle, with his family; but the 
truth might be guessed at, when it was 
stated that he gloried in the name of a 
| Tory, while Mr. Vincent was a Chartist. 

| Mr. John Jervis thought that the ex- 
planation given by the hon. Gentleman 
the Under-Secretary for the Home De- 
partment seriously aggravated the charge 

_made against the Government. In a 
| county jail, the magistrates had the power 
, of alleviating the circumstances of the im- 
| prisonment of any person, and the mere 
fact of its being unfair that any other 
county ought not to be held liable for the 
expenses attending such an imprisonment, 
other than that in which the offence was 
committed, was no sufficient ground, in 
| his opinion, to warrant the removal of a 
prisoner to the Penitentiary, and his being 


‘that gaol, more especially in a case like 
_that of Mr. Vincent, where the learned 
_ judge by whom he was tried had expressed 
}an opinion that he should receive such 
lenient treatment as the rules of the prison 
to which he was first committed rendered 
justifiable. He thought that the Govern- 
ment ought to interfere to put Mr. Vincent 
into the situation which was contemplated 
by the learned judge, and that he should 
be sent back to Monmouth gaol, or if that 
were not safe, he should be placed in such 
a gaol as that he might enjoy the privi- 
leges contemplated. 

Mr. Wakiley had heard with very deep 
regret, the remarks of the hon. Under-Se- 
cretary of the Home Department, and he 
thought the mode of punishing political 
offenders at present adopted, extremely 
likely to produce great alarm in the public 
mind. It was one of the most serious 
questions, in his opinion, which could oc- 





cupy the attention of that House, and he 


subjected to all the rigorous discipline of 
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regretted that its consideration should 
have come on at so late an hour at night; 
and he, for one, would join in keeping up 
the discussion night after night, until the 
evil was remedied, He thought that the 
House could not reflect upon the position 
of these prisoners without pain and agony 
of mind, He should like to know whether 
the same line of treatment would be adopted 
with regard to any noble Lord, in the 
event of his being imprisoned, ‘There was 
a right hon. Baronet now on the Treasury 
Bench—a Cabinet Minister, who, some 
time ago, had made use of expressions 
more intemperate than those of Mr. Vin- 
cent, and had been subjected to imprison- 
ment; but was he subjected also to the 
species of torture which Mr. Vincent had 
suffered? What was the language of the 
right hon. Baronet? It went to suggest, 
“ What was there to prevent the people of 
England from going down to that House, 
and taking the Members by their ears— 
their long ears he presumed——and throw- 
ing them intothe Thames, and then locking 
the doors of the House?” Ie took it that 
that was exciting language, and the right 
hon, Baronet was sent to prison, but how 
was he treated there? Was he set to 
stitch small-clothes, and make waistcoats ? 
No, if he had been so, the Government 
would have heard of it to this day, and the 
right hon. Gentleman would never have 
rested until he had had his revenge. In 
twenty years what a change had taken 
place, and how different was the treatment 
of Mr. Vincent to that which had been ex- 
perienced by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He was not surprised that the noble Mar- 
quess, the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, should shrink from adopting a 
lenient course in this case, considering the 
effects produced to him by his excessive 
leniency in the sister country: but he 
trusted that the noble Marquess would 
find persons in that House who would 
fortify him in adopting a less harsh line of 
proceeding than that which had been now 
carried on. He trusted that the hon. 
Under Secretary of State would give the 
House some hope that the prisoner should 
be removed to Monmouth gaol, consider- 
ing the expectations held out to him by the 
judge at the trial, and more especially 
considering the injustice of inflicting on 
him, an inexperienced young man, these 
hardships, after similar offences committed 
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by persons of experience, had been pun- |, 


ished in such a different manner, 
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Mr. Aglionby conceived, that the species 
ofimprisonment adopted in this case would 
create a popular sympathy much more 
dangerous than any of the wiitings of Mr. 
Vincent could possibly produce. 

Lord John Russell thought his hon. 
I'riend the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, had hardly been 
understocd by several Gentlemen who had 
followed in the course of the debate. With 
regard to Vincent, his hon. Friend had 
suid, that having been concerned for 
several months in various parts of the 
country in exciting the people by speeches 
which were considered of so seditious a 
nature as to appear intended to excite the 
people to tumult and insurrection, a pro- 
secution was resolved on, and sentence 
was passed upon him. ‘The judge had 
conveyed an opinion, that he did not see 
that there ought to be in the execution of 
the sentence any undue harshness or se- 
verity. After that he (Lord John Russell) 
had communicated with some of the ma- 
gistrates with regard to the treatment 
which the prisoner ought to receive, 
amongst other matters, as to the use of 
books; and with respect to that there did 
not appear to be any complaint of the 
treatment of the prisoner in Monmouth 
gaol. The ground of his being removed 
to the Penitentiary was not any thing 
done by him in Monmouth gaol, but that 
his presence there was used to keep up 
excitement and agitation among the peo- 
ple. When the insurrection took place, 
one of the objects held forth to the people 
was the liberation of Vincent. With re- 
spect to the question of lis removal, the 
Secretary of State had by law the power 
to remove a prisoner from one gaol to 
another. There would have been an objec- 
tion to remove a prisoner who was charged 
upon one county to another county, so 
as to become a charge upon that county, 
and therefore Vincent was removed to the 
Penitentiary. The rules of the Peniten- 
tiary certainly made the punishment more 
harsh and severe than the judge who 
pronounced the sentence, or the magis- 
trates who carried it into execution at 
Monmouth, or the Secretary of State 
contemplated, That was certainly a rea- 
son for making some change. His noble 
Friend (Lord Normanby) proposed to 
bring in a measure to alter the law, which 
was at present very strict with regard to 
the punishment of prisoners in the Peni- 
tentiary, and gave power to relax rules in 
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certain cases. That appeared to him, on 
the whole, the best way of treating the 
case. It was acknowledged the prisone: 
could not well be removed back to Mon- 
mouth, and he did not know any other 
gaol to which he could well be removed. 
With regard to the present motion for 
carrying an address to the Throne for the 
remission of part of the punishment, he 
must give his decided negative to the 
proposition. In doing so, he did not say 
that towards the end of the imprisonment, 
when the advisers of the Crown considered 
the whole imprisonment which had been 
undergone, and the part of it which had 
taken place in the Penitentiary, that that 
might not be a reason for advising the 
Crown to remit some part of the duration 
of the punishment. That might be a 
question for so advising the Crown, but 
not a reason for agreeing to an address, 
which would interfere with the prerogative, 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd said, if he rightly 
understood his noble Friend, that there 
was reasonable expectation that the ad- 
ditional suffering which the prisoner had 
undergone, from reasons of necessity, 
would be considered with regard to the 
duration of the imprisonment, he should 
not give the House the trouble of dividing, 
considering that the object of his motion 
would be sufficiently attained. 

Sir R, Peel must express his regret that 
the noble Lord had made any condition 
whatever. He had staid to offer his de- 
cided opposition to the motion. He had 
always said that he would resist any at- 
tempt of the House of Commons to inter- 
fere with the prerogative of the Crown with 
regard to mercy. He thought that the 
grace of remitting punishment ought to be 
left with the Crown, and he was certain 
that if the House of Commons established 
a precedent of interfering with the admi- 
nistration of that branch of the preroga- 
tive, that the position of the Crown would 
become most disagreeable and most odious. 
A popular assembly would be too glad to 
avail itself of such a precedent for the 
purpose of leaving to the Crown all the 
harshness accompanying the administra- 
tion of justice, and taking to itself all the 
grace of remitting punishment. 
not say a word to prevent the Crown from 
exercising its discretion. Let the Crown 
exercise its full privilege of remitting pu- 
nishment; but he was sorry that the noble 
Lord, for the purpose of inducing the 
hon. Gentleman to withdraw his motion, 


He did | 
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should have distinctly held out an engage- 
ment on the subject. 

Lord J. Russell begged to explain: 
He did not propose in any way that the 
House should interfere with the preroga- 
tive of mercy. But in stating the whole 
case, he was obliged to take into consi- 
deration what had been admitted by his 
hon. Friend, that the sentence was carried 
into effect with a severity which was not 
intended either by the judge or the Secre- 
tary of State, and that this severity arose 
from considerations affecting the public 
peace, and uot from any fault of the in- 
dividual. He said that, taking the whole 
case into consideration, the advisers of the 
Crown might properly consider this cir- 
cumstance in reference to the duration of 
the imprisonment. In touching upon the 
question at all, he could not avoid that 
part of it, but he regretted that he should 
be supposed to have given any engage- 
ment to the hon. Gentleman who had 
brought forward the motion, which might 
interfere with the prerogative. 

Motion withdrawn, 


Mr. Fearcus O’Connor.] Mr. Ser- 
geant Talfourd then said that he would not 
detain the House a moment. He had not 
the slightest desire to interfere with the 
prerogative of the Crown. He would not 
say a word as to the justice of the sen- 
tence, and he at once withdrew a great 
portion of the petition. But it contained 
statements of personal indignities and de- 
gradations which in truth were, in princi- 
ple, the same as the infliction of torture; 
and he did not know that they differed 
very much from it in reality. For he 
could well believe that any gentleman of 
the station in life of Mr. O’Connor, hav- 
ing been a Member of that House, would 
rather suffer some acute bodily torture 
than be compelled to perform the disgust- 
ing and degrading occupations which 
were required of him. His motion, there- 
fore, would be for an address to her Ma- 
jesty to cause Mr. O’Connor to be remov- 
ed from the prison of York Castle to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench prison, or to 
some other prison of which the regula- 
tions did not impose on the gaoler the 
necessity of inflicting such punishments 
as those of York Castle. 

Mr. Brotherton took that occasion of 
presenting a petition from his constituents, 
complaining of the treatment of Mr, Fear- 
gus O'Connor, 
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Mr. Fox Maule had no hesitation in {| quess of Normanby to transmit to you the en- 


stating that, when the sentence of Mr. 
O'Connor was carried into effect, his 
noble Friend was not in the slightest de- 
gree aware of the indignities to which it 
was stated that Mr. O’Connor had been 
subjected. If the allegations ia the peti- 
tion were true, the treatment of Mr. 
O’Connor had been not only cruel, but 
such as had never been contemplated 
when the sentence was passed. Upon 
this subject, however, it would be more 
satisfactory to read to the House some 
communications which had taken place 
between his noble Friend the Secretary 
of State and the visiting justices of York 
Castle. The first was addressed to Mr. 
Hague, and was as follows :— 
“ Whitehall, May 25, 1840. 

‘*Sir—I am directed by the Marquess of 
Normanby to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 22d instant, requesting instruc- 
tions as to the admission of visitors to Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor, a prisoner in York Castle. 

“Tt appears to Lord Normanby that, in 
some cases of misdemeanour, it would be 
proper to give a discretionary power to ma- 
gistrates (under the sanction of the Secretary 
of State) to alter or relax the existing gaol 
regulations, under special circumstances-— 
with reference to the health, the station, the 
habits, or other patticulars in the individual 
case—so that the punishment ,aflixed to the 
offence may notin some instances be dispro- | 
portionately severe, and may not exceed the | 
measure intended by the judge. 

“In the case of Mr. Feargus O'Connor, 
Lord Normanby is of opinion that you might 
not improperly allow his professional agent 
or medical adviser to visit him, and occasion- 
ally relations ; but so as not to allow such re- 
laxation of the general regulation to interfere 
with the good order and discipline of the 
gaol. Lord Normanby thinks that the rules 
should not be relaxed for the purpose of af- | 
fording facilities to Mr. Feargus O’Connor for | 
the composition or issuing of political writings 
intended for publication. 

“Regulations of a personal description, 
such as those relating to dress, &c. (which, 
though convenient in the common run of 
cases, might in some cases be looked upon as 

ersonal indignities) might, in the opinion of 
rd Normanby, be properly dispensed with 
in the present case. 


** Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 
“S. M. Purcuirs. 
*¢ B, Hague, Esq , York Castle.” 
He next referred to a memorial from 
Huddersfield, which was as follows :— 
«« Whitehall, 27th May, 1840. 
*Gentlemen—I am directed by the Mar- 











closed copy of a memorial from the inhabi- 
tants of Huddersfield, respecting Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor ; and I am to request you to peruse 
the same, and acquaint me, for his Lordship’s 
information, whether Mr. O’Connor has been 
imprisoned, as stated in the memorial, in a 
felon’s cell, or subjected to the same rules as 
felons with regard to diet and discipline, or in 
any other particular; and whether he has 
been labouring under severe indisposition, 
and has applied for any medical assistance or 
advice, which has been refused. 

“‘ Lord Normanby will be glad to have a 
copy of all the regulations of York Castle 
relating to misdemeanants and felons; and 
also to be furnished with the particulars of the 
treatment of Mr. O’Connor with respect to 
diet, place of confinement, and all other cir- 
cumstances ; and his Lordship further requests 
to know whether Mr. OfConnor has made any, 
aud what, complaint of any part of his treat- 
ment, and whether anything, and what, has 
been done upon such complaint. I am, gen- 
tlemen, your obedient humble servant, 


“S. M. Purvwipps. 
*€ Visiting Justices of York Castle.” 


The next was of the same date :— 


“‘ Whitehall, 27th May, 1840, 

“ Gentlemen—Since my letter to you of 
this day’s date, a statement has been present- 
ed to the Marquess of Normanby by Mr, Ser- 
geant ‘Talfourd, from Mr. Feargus O'Connor, 
relative to the treatment alleged to have been 
received by him in York Castle. 

“It states, among other particulars, that 
Mr. Q’Connor has been associated with felons, 
Lord Normanby must suppose that this part 
of the statement is erroneous, as it is express- 
ly enacted by law, that misdemeanants and 
felons are to be formed into two separate 
classes. 

“Lord Normanby desires me to observe, 
that there ought to be nothing of degradation 
or personal indignity in the treatment of Mr. 


| O’Connor, nor anything which may operate 


with unusual and disproportionate severity, 
with reference to his state of health or his 
former habits of life. 

‘* Tam, Gentlemen, your obedient humble 
servant, “’S.M. Puivuiprs. 

** Visiting Magistrates, York Castle.’ 


The next was the answer of Mr. Hague, 
the visiting justice, which was very short, 
perhaps shorter than it ought to be. It 
was as follows :— 

“ York Castle, May 28, 1840. 

“ My Lord—I beg to inform your Lordship 
that Mr. Feargus O'Connor arrived at York 
Castle on Tuesday, May 19, at ten o’clock at 
night, and on the following day was asked by 
the chairman of the visiting magistrates, in 
the presence of the gaoler, whether he wished 
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to be in a separate ward, in conformity with 
sec. 13 of the statute 5 Geo. 4th.., chap. 85; 
when he expressed his desire to be placed in 
the ward with two prisoners under sentence 
for three months. On the following morning 
(May 20) the surgeon ordered Mr. O’Connor 
tea and sugar twice a day, and animal 
food once a day, which had been regularly 
complied with. Mr. O’Connor has worn his 
usual dress, and has not been required to per- 
form any menial offices in his own sleeping 
cell, or in the ward which he occupies, except 
making his own bed, which is now dispensed 
with. Any menial office which he has done, he 
would not permit others to do for him. 


*«] have the honour to be, my Lord, 
“€ Your Lordship’s obedient, humble servant, 
«* Barnarp Hacue, 
“ Chairman of the Visiting Magistrates. 
“* To her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for the Home Department.” 


This distinctly contradicted the state- 
ment of Mr. O’Connor, that he was made 
to perform menial offices in the cell of a 
digusting and degrading character. The 
next was from Mr. Hague also:— 


“ York Castle, May 28, 1840. 

“ My Lord—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of 
yesterday’s date, and I beg to refer your 
Lordship to our letters of this day’s date, 
written previous to the receipt of your last 
letters, in which you will receive an answer to 
the queries respecting the diet and discipline 
observed towards Mr. Feargus O’Connor, with 
the directions of the surgeon who attends 
daily. Mr. O’Connor has not made any ap- 
plication for other medical advice, and there- 
fore no refusal can or has been given. Mr. 
O'Connor has expressed to us his satisfaction 
with the treatment he has received, and is 
much better in health than when he arrived at 
York Castle. Being the only misdemeanant, 
he would have been in solitary confinement, 
had not two of the most respectable of the pri- 
soners been placed in the day ward by the 
desire of Mr. O’Connor himself, as stated in 
our letter of this morning. 


“ T have the honour to be, 
** Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
*“ Barnarp Hacur, 


“ Chairman of the Visiting Magistrates of York 
Castle.” 


The next and last with which he should 
now trouble the House, was the answer to 
the foregoing letter of Mr. Hague:— 


“ Whitehall, May 30, 1840. 

«© Sir—I am directed by the Marquess of 
Normanby to acknowledge the receipt of 
your three letters of the 28th instant, respecte 
ing Mr, Feargus O'Connor, 
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**In reply to the inquiry what exceptions 
are to be made in Mr. O’Connor’s favour, 
Lord Normanby refers you to the general in- 
structions before given, especially to that 
contained in my letter of the 27th; namely, 
that there ought to be nothing of degradation 
or personal indignity in the treatment of 
Mr. O’Connor, or anything which might ope- 
rate with unusual and disproportionate seve- 
rity with reference to his state of health, or his 
former habits of life. Lord Normanby trusts 
that this general rule will be more useful for 
the guidance of the magistrates than any enu- 
meration of minute particulars; but, if you 
wish for directions on any specific point to 
which you think this general rule does not 
apply, his Lordship requests you to inform 
him, 

“ It appears to Lord Normanby that if Mr, 
O‘Connor wishes to provide himself with 
more convenient and suitable bed or bedding, 
this should be allowed; and that instead ofa 
common prisoner’s cell, he should have as- 
signed to him as convenient a room as can be 
provided on that side of the prison where he is 
to be lawfully confined. 

** Lord Normanby is of opinion also, that 
Mr. O’Connor should be allowed to see his 
relations and friends occasionally, and oftener 
than the general regulation would allow, but 
not so as to interfere with the good order of 
the prison. 

** Lord Normanby cannot give his approval 
to the two rules which you have transmitted 
for his signature, because they do not appear 
to have been approved by the magistrates as- 


sembled at a special court of gaol sessions, - 


which is indispensably necessary. 
** T am, Sir, 
** Your obedient humble servant, 
« S. M. Parcerpps. 
“ Barnard Hague, Esq. York Castle.” 


It fully appeared from these letters, 
that it was the desire of his noble Friend, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, that no indignity or degradation 
should be shown to Mr. O’Connor during 
his confinement in York Castle; and fur- 
ther, that his sentence should be carried 
out in a way befitting his former habits of 
life. He was aware that Mr. O’Connor 
was an invalid, but there was a discrepancy 
between what Mr. Connor stated, or 
rather what was stated in the petition, that 
he did apply for medical advice, and wasre- 
fused, and the statementof the magistrates ; 
that, on the contrary, he did not ask for 
medical advice, and consequently that it 
could not have been refused. How far 
the last instructions of his noble Friend, 
the Secretary of State had been carried 
into effect, he could not say, but with 
respect to the petition which he held in his 
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hand, he would refer it to the visiting 
justices of York Castle, because he thought 
that they should have an opportunity of 
vindicating their character, and give a 
specific answer to each allegation, because 
without meaning to impute any impro- 
priety to the petitioners, he could not 
believe that the allegations were well 
founded, but that some unintentional ex- 
aggeration of facts must have taken place, 
and he would be most happy, on receiving 
the explanation of the visiting justices, to 
lay it before the House. 

Mr. Wakley had received a letter from 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor, dated 3Ist May ; 
but after the statement of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he thought that he should best 
consult that Gentleman’s interest by not 
then reading it. It was said, that changes 
were in progress, and as it would be 
better to know what was actually done, 
he would move the adjournment of the 
debate till Thursday week. 

Sir R. Inglis hoped that whatever alter- 
ation was made in the discipline at York 
Castle, it would be made without any 
distinction of the previous rank of the pri- 
soner. 

Sir Rt. Peel was sorry to hear the noble 
Lord say, that there was an objection to 
remove prisoners from one gaol to another 
on account of the expense, because, if 
that notion was entertained, the conse- 
quence must be, that prisoners must ge- 
nerally be removed to the Penitentiary, 
which as he thought, was uot a good place 
for prisoners of this sort. He did not 
like to enter upon the discussion, but he 
thought that it was an error in sending 
Vincent to the Penitentiary. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Crown would not aban- 
don the right to remove prisoners from one 
gaol to another. 

Amendment withdrawn, 
withdrawn. 


and motion 
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Mrnotses.] Bills. Received the Royal Assent:—Tithe 
Commutation Acts Amendment.—Read a second time :— 
Payment of Wages. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of London, from Brain- 
tree, in favour of Church Extension; and from the Jour- 
neymen Bakers of the Metropolis, complaining of their 
being unable to attend Divine Worship on Sundays.—By 
Earl Fitzwillium, the Earl of Camperdown, and the Earl 
of Faversham, from Bath, Southampton, Halifax, and 
other places, for a Kepeal of the Corn-laws, 
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CAanadAmCoLiece or Sr. SULPICE, 
The Bishop of Exeter begged leave to ask 
the noble Viscount (Melbourne) the ques- 
tion of which he had given notice with 
respect to the Roman Catholic College of 
St. Sulpice, in Lower Canada. He wished 
to know what the Special Council had 
done with respect to the incorporation of 
that college of which notice had been 
given in the Extraordinary Gazette. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the 
Government had received no account of 
any ordinance on the subject. 

The Bishop of Lweter wished to know 
whether her Majesty’s Ministers had re- 
ceived from the Governor-general any 
report of his having carried into effect, or 
of his having relinquished his intention of 
acting on the project which had been 
announced by him in his despatch of the 
13th March. 

Viscount JAelbourne said, that the 
Government had received no communica- 
tion on the subject. 

The Bishop of Exeter wished to ask, 
thirdly, whether the noble Viscount would 
have any objection to lay before the House 
the instructions given to the Governor- 
general, and which he had referred to in 
his despatch of March 13. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that no in- 
structions had been given to the Governor- 
general on the subject. The despatch 
transmitted to him merely contained the 
opinion of the Law-officers of the Crown 
with respect to the legality of the pro- 
ceeding. No despatch had since been 
received on the subject. 

The Bishop of Eaeter said, that if the 
Governor-general had received no in- 
structions, though he himself had alluded 
to them in his despatch, that of course 
settled the question. 


Corns Laws, 


Corn-taws.] Earl of Fitzwilliam pre- 
sented three petitions from Edinburgh, 
praying for a repeal of the Corn-laws. 

The Duke of Richmond would take 
that opportunity of asking his noble Friend 
what the terms of the motion were which 
he intended to propose. It, in his opinion, 
would be convenient if their lordships 
were put in possession of the proposition 
which they were to be called upon to 
negative. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, as his noble 
Friend had made a speech, it would not 
be out of order in him to do so also. His 
noble Friend wanted to know the terms of 
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the proposition which their Lordships were 
to be called- upon to negative. Now his 
noble Friend presumed, Le thought, a little 
too much upon his knowledge of what 
their Lordships’ intention might be. Their 
Lordships would have an opportunity of 
considering the matter, and there was no 
occasion for them to hasten immediately 
to negative the proposition. He hoped 
that their Lordships would consider the 
question with all the deliberation due to 
one which regulated, not only the impor- 
tation of corn, but also the exportation of 
the produce of this country, and thereby 
affected the happiness and welfare of the 
great mass of the people. Their Lordships 
must be aware that it was perfectly im- 
possible for this country to export the 
produce of its industry unless at the same 
time it imported the produce of the in- 
dustry of other countries. Having so far 
answered his noble Friend, he had to state 
to their Lordships, that the motion he 
should submit to them, for their due and 
deliberate consideration, would be, * that 
it is expedient to re-consider the laws 
which regulate the importation of foreign 
corn.” 

The Duke of Richmond could assure his 
noble Friend that the more deliberation 
the Corn-laws received in that House, the 
more he should be satisfied, for he only 
wanted that the public should know the 
real truth of the case. ‘Their Lordships 
were aware that persons were sent about 
the country to tell those things which 
were not true, and were trying to raise an 
ill feeling between the labourers, their 
employers, and landlords. Of course he 
did not mean to accuse his noble Friend 
of being a party to the sending abroad of 
those emissaries. He had merely thought 
it necessary to know the terms of the 
motion to be proposed by his noble 
Friend; and hecon idered it would be 
negatived as a matter of course, because 
he knew his noble Friend would bring 
furward no motion inconsistent with the 
many pamphlets he had published on the 
subject. He hoped that his noble Friend 
would not only bring forward his motion, 
but would give the House by a vote an 
opportunity of seeing how many of their 
Lordships were hostile, as he called it, to 
the interests of the country. 

The Earl of Falmouth was anxious that 
the discussion of the subject should take 
place, because the truth would then be 
brought to light, 
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Earl Fitzwilliam quite agreed with the 
noble Earl, that the more the subject was 
discussed and considered the better, and, 
therefore, he did not think that the noble 
Duke (Richmond) had any right to find 
fault with those persons who were going 
about the country. He thought that both 
lecturers and anti-lecturers were useful in 
order that the thinking part of the popu- 
lation might be brought to consider the 
subject. He believed it was one which a 
great number of persons had very little 
studied, and he was bound to express his 
belief that even amongst the highest ranks, 
not even excepting Members of their 
Lordships’ House, the subject had been 
very little considered. These were the 
grounds which induced him to bring for- 
ward certain points connected with the 
subject incidentally. 

The Marquess of Salisbury did not think 
it very desirable that the question should 
be discussed on the presentation of pe- 
titions, and without due notice. 

The Duke of Richmond had never ob- 
jected to lecturers going about the country, 
but what he objected to was their stating 
what was perfectly untrue, in order to 
excite the Jabourers against their em- 
ployers. He did not think it came very 
well from the manufacturers, who them- 
selves employed large bodies of artisans 
and workmen, to be inflaming the feelings 
and passions of the working classes against 
their masters, 

The Earl of Falmouth would remind the 
noble Earl that ihe organ of the Anti-corn- 
law party, a very mischievous publication, 
called the Anti-corn-law Circular, had 
termed the landlords blood-suckers, rob- 
bers of the poor, and enemies of the poor. 

Earl Fitzwilliam had seen the paper in 
question, but any body who took in a 
newspaper was not to be held responsible 
for its language; indeed there was hardly 
any newspaper that did not contain some- 
thing reprehensible. He thought it was 
a very indecent mode of describing a 
most respectable class, who were cer- 
tainly equally respectable with the fund- 
owners, the mill-owners, or any other 
owners. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, that the 
noble Earl would find that these words 
had been made use of in the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, and he was rather 
surprised to find so respectable a body of 
merchants sanctioning the use of such 
terms, 
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The Earl of Warwick said, that if the 
noble Lord looked at the Anti-Corn-law 
Circular, he would find that he was re- 
cognised as their leader in the House of 
Lords, and that all the petitions were 
recommended to be sent to him for pre- 
sentation, 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, he did not think 
the Chamber of Commerce was responsi- 
ble for the opinions of every individual of | 
the body.—Petitions laid on the table. 


Case oF Mr. O'Connor.] Lord | 
Brougham presented a petition adopted 
ata large public meeting, held at Brad- 
ford, ie Yorkshire, ood signed by the 
ehaiemen on bebalf of the meeting, com- 
plaining of the treatment of Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor in York Castle. The petition 
stated that Mr. O’Connor, for the offence 
of which he had been convicted—a libel 
—had been subjected to the treatment of 


felons, and to the inflictions suffered by | 


thieves and murderers. He begged it to 
be understood that he was here stating 


merely the petition, vouching not in any | 
degree for its truth, nor saying (because 


not knowing) how far it might or might 
not be exaggerated. 
on to state that Mr. O’Connor, had been 
compelled to lie on an iron bedstead, and 


to perform various menial offices, some of 


them of a disgusting nature, which were 
specified—that he was not allowed to re- 
ceive visits from his friends—that he was 
denied the accommodation of a wooden 
bench to sit on, and was obliged to sit 
upon the cold stone, although suffering 
under disease; and that the effect of this 
hard usage had been greatly to injure his 
health. The petition went on to give 
various instances of persons, who in for- 
mer times had been convicted of similar 
offences, but who had not been subjected 
to like treatment, and complained of the 
hardship and injustice of thus varying the 
punishment for the same offences. The 
prayer of the petition was, that their Lord- 
ships would institute an inquiry into the 
case with a view to Mr. O’Connor’s re- 
moval from the felons’ to the debtors’ side 
of the prison, As far as respected the 
inquiry, it was within their Lordships’ 
power; but as to the other part of the 
prayer, he doubted much if they could 
interfere. This, however, he must say, 
that if there were any truth whatever in 
these statements, and others of the same 
kind which had lately come before the 
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public, there was cause for the deepest 
regret, and great danger of exciting that 
feeling so fatal to the design of all punish- 
ments—of indignation at the treatment of 
the offender instead of at his offence. 
Offender he must call Mr. O'Connor, as 
he had been convicted by a competent 
tribunal. The case excited in his mind 
| many reflections, with which he would not 
now trouble their Lordships. But he was 
}anxious to atlord his noble Friend, the 
| noble Marquess at the head of the Home 
Department, an opportunity of stating the 
result of the inquiry, which might have 
been instituted, and how far there was 
any truth in these statements. He would 
/now for a few moments request the at- 
‘tention of their Lordships and of his 
noble Friend to a point intimately con- 
‘nected with this subject, to a clause 
|introduced into a bill sent from their 
Lordships’ to the other House, and pro- 
posed to be amended vy one of their 
Lordsbips. He wished to have it con- 
sidered, whether the object of that proviso 
could not be effected in another manner, 
He was desirous of avoiding even the 
semblance of an indifference, as to the 
giving some power to prevent the recur- 
'rence of such evils. But if the noble 
Viscount wished to apply a remedy to the 
existing case, he thought it would be bet- 
ter done by the Executive Government, 
upon its own responsibility, leaving the 
House to make the general changes that 
were necessary in the law. He would 
give no opinion upon the subject, and he 
only threw those suggestions out for the 
purpose of attracting the attention of the 
noble Viscount. If no harm was likely 
to occur from the delay of the introduc- 
tion of so important a clause in the Pri- 
sons’ Bill, as that which had been pro- 
posed, he thought some little delay should 
take place in order to afford ample time 
for its consideration. With respect to the 
treatment complained of in the petition, 
he thought that such treatment ought not 
to be adopted even towards felons, far 
less ought it to be employed to those who 
were guilty of misdemeanors. He thought 
that punishment in the most aggravated 
cases ought not to be of that nature which 
was revolting to humanity. 

The Marquess of Normanby was not 
then prepared to enter into all the sub- 
jects alluded to by the noble and 
learned Lord. He wished, however, to 








say a few words with regard to the case of 
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Mr. Feargus O'Connor. The day after it 
had been decided that Mr. O'Connor was 
to be sent to York Castle, an application had 
been made to him to postpone his transfer 
to the prison. That happened on Friday 
evening, and the application was made 
on the ground of the state of Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s health. He recommended, that the 
departure of the prisoner should be de- 
ferred till the following Monday, in order 
that he might have time to procure far- 
ther information on the subject. He 
found, however, on inquiry, that the im- 
mediate removal of Mr. O’Connor was 
not likely to be attended with any danger | 
to his health. Another reason for his de- 
clining to interfere was, that Mr. O’Con- 
nor was then in the custody of the officer | 
of the court which had pronounced sentence | 
on him, and he was sure, that the court 
had deliberately considered the place in 
which Mr, O’Connor should undergo his 
confinement. The first communication 
on the subject was one which he addressed 
to the visiting magistrates of York Castle, 
ov the 25th May, in which he had stated 
to them, that he thought in some cases of 
misdemeanor it might be advisable to re- 
lax the prison regulations. [The noble 
Marquess read a letter dated 25th May, 
for which see the debate in the Commons of 
June 2nd.| The Act 4th, Geo. 4th, gave, 
he thought, the justices power to relax the 
gaol regulations in certain special cases, 
but the justices had usuaily construed that 
act as only giving them power in cases of 
sickness, and had excluded other cases | 
from their considerarion, This letter of | 
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the separation of persons convicted of 
misdemeanor from felons, and Mr. Hague 
had given an explanation which was per- 
fectly satisfactory. He had alluded to 
the Act 5th, Geo. 4th, in which, although 
it was enacted, that persons convicted of 
misdemeanors should not be associated 
with felons, yet in case there should be 
but one misdemeanant confined in a goal, 
he might be associated with otler persons 
in the prison if he were desirous of it. 
Now Mr. O’Connor was the only misde- 
meanant in York Castle, which was not 
generally used for the confinement of 
prisoners of that class, Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor was asked if he preferred being 
left by himself or being associated with 
others, and in consequence of his not 
wishing to be left alone he was put with 
two other prisoners. Mr, Feargus O'Connor 
had mentioned this to Sergeant Talfourd, 
he had said that certainly he preferred 
being associated to being left alone. It 
was entirely a matter of taste, but Mr. 
O’Connor said of course he declined being 
left alone, and was consequently placed 
with these persons. With respect to his 
next statement respecting Mr. O’Connor’s 
bed, it did appear to be a case of great 
hardship, and he had recommended the 
visiting justices that indulgence in that 
respect should be extended, and he had 
every reason to believe Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor was now provided with a bed of 
another description. With regard to his 
being obliged to perform menial office , 
that was a matter to which he had directed 
the immediate attention of the visiting 
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25th May showed, that in that early stage | justices, and they had informed him that 


of the business, his attention had been | 
directed to what might be considered | 
under the special circumstances of the 
case by Mr. Feargus O’Connor, as per- 
sonal indignities. The next communica- 
tion he received was a memorial from 
Huddersfield, complaining of the treat- 
ment to which Mr. Feargus O’Connor was 
subjected. He again addressed the ma- 
gistrates in consequence of this memorial, 
and went more into detail as to the relax- 
ations which he thought might be advi- 
sable in the case of Mr. Feargus O’Con- 
nor. On the same day he saw Mr. Ser- 
geant Talfourd, and then came the com- 
plaint, that Mr. O’Connor had _ been 
compelled to associate with felons. He 
had called the attention of Mr. Hague, 
the visiting magistrate, to this subject, and 





referred him to the enactments, ordering 


Mr. O’Connor had not been required to 
perform any menial offices except making 
his own bed, which was now dispensed 
with, and that any menial offices which 
he might fhave performed, he would not 
allow any person to do for him. With 
reference to the food, that was one of the 
points on which the visiting justices, had, 
under special circumstances, the right to 
relax their rules, representing it afterwards 
at Quarter Sessions; and in his last letter 
he had called their attention to that, with 
a view to permanent arrangement, but in 
the mean time Mr. O’Connor was not suf: 
fering any hardship on this account, be- 
cause the surgeon, as a matter of health, 
had ordered him tea and sugar, and fresh 
meat once a day. On the Ist of June he 
had caused a letter to be written, to the 
following effect :— 
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“TI am directed by the Marquess of Nor- 
manby to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 29th May, respecting Mr. F. 
O’Connor, and to inform you that his Lord- 
ship sees no objection to a suitable room being 
supplied Mr. O’Connor in another part of the 
prison, provided it can be done agreeably with 
the arrangements of the law respecting debtors, 
who are to form a separate class. I am also, 
with reference to the fifteenth rule, desired to 
refer you to the tenth section of the 4th 
George 4th, which enables one or more jus- 
tices, under special circumstauces, to allow a 
prisoner to receive food and clothes beyond 
the first allowance, and to recommend ycu to 
allow Mr. Q’Connor to have any reasonable 
allowance in these particulars.” © 

He thought it was due to the visiting 
justices that their case should be laid as 
clear as possible before the public, and 
therefore he had sent Mr. Crawford, an 
inspector of prisons, to York to put him- 
self in communication with the visiting 
justices, and learn all the facts of the 
case; and he thought it would turn out 
that many of these things, from the state 
of Mr. O’Connor’s health, had made a 
greater impression on his mind with re- 
spect to the hardships he was suffering, 
than the facts warranted. He had stated 
to their Lordships the other day, in dealing 
with an amendment of the House of Com- 
mons, that he felt, in the present state of 
the law on this subject, parties of various 
kinds were subjected to a degree of hard- 
ship that he did not believe it was origin- 
ally intended they should suffer. Most of 
the cases alluded to in the memorial from 
Bradford were of persons convicted before 
the 4th George 4th, and before the clas- 
sification of persons convicted of misde- 
meanours, and their separation from 
debtors. It must be always remembered 
these regulations were adopted for meeting 
the case of the physical condition of the 
great majority of persons subjected to 


prison discipline, which, previous to that | 


He | 


act, had been much neglected. 
thought himself that public attention re- 
quired to be more directed to those who 
had failen under these regulations, and 
that the amendments that had come up 
from the House of Commons did not meet 
the evil. Ife would not relax or show any 
indulgence to persons because they were 
born in a higher sphere in life, but still 
they must consider how those things ope- 
rated as hardships on one class which did 
not upon another. He thought, therefore, 
that the amendments of the Commons 
might be carried a little further with re- 
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spect to those who had been convicted 
of minor offences ; still he thought there 
was great objection to giving this discre- 
tionary power to the Executive Government 
and it was only for the purpose of putting 
an end to that cvil that he had proposed 
his amendment to their Lordships. He 
had shown that amendment to the Lord 
Chief Justice, who was of opinion with 
himself that it would be best to adopt the 
amendments as they had come up from 
the House of Commons, adding thereto 
the amendment he had proposed. He 
was quite ready to postpone the consider- 
ation of those amendments if he thought 
he could carry a general measure on the 
subject. 

Lord Broughim thought, one part of 
the noble Lord’s statement was quite satis- 
factory, namely, that directions had been 
given to enquire into the truth of these 
allegations. Very opposite accounts had 
been given, and he had no doubt from the 
character of the Gentleman employed, 
there would be some light thrown upon 
the subject. The postponement of the 
power intended to be conferred by the 
clause would not have the effect of post- 
poning the indulgence which he under- 
stood had been already shown to that 
gentleman. 

The Duke of Richmond thought, the 
best thing that could be done would be 
to refer the bill to a Select Committee. 
He thought when gentlemen were guilty 
of a violation of the law, they ought to be 
punished with as much, if not more se- 
verity than the humbler classes. They 
ought to be very cautious in making any 
changes in the great principle of prison 
discipline, because a man might say he 
did not care for committing au offence, as 
his health was weakly, and when sent to 
prison he wou!d receive indulgencies. In 
his opinion, the best way to deal with 
offences was to make the punishment 
certain, and of that degree of severity that 
it would deter persons from violating the 
law. 

The Ea:l of Devon agreed to the prin- 
ciple, as proposed by the noble Marquess, 
as by it the Judge would be enabled, 
when passing sentence on the prisoners, 
to state the class in which he should be 
confined. 

Petition laid on the table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 4, 1840. 


Minutss.}] Bills. Read a first time :—'Timber Ships ; 
Poor Clergy Maintenance.—Read a second time :—Me- 
tropolitan Police Courts. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Lushington, 
Lord Worsley, and others, from Gosport, Scarborough, 
Sheffield, and other places, against the Importation of 
Hill Coolies into the Mauritius —By Dr. Lushington, 
from St. Anne’s, Limehouse, against the Rating uf Stock 
in Trade, and against Church Extension.—By Mr. Bailey, 
from the Grocers of Worcester, and by Mr. Hutchins, 
from the Grocers of Cardiff, to admit Foreign Sugars.— 
By Mr. Villiers, from various parts of the country, for a 
Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. G, Palmer, from 
Chelmsford, against the use of Climbing Boys.—By Mr. 
Villiers, from Yorkshire, against the Colonial Passengers 
Bill.—By Mr. Alderman Thompson, from Sunderland, 
complaining of an undue preference te the Cinque Ports, 
—By Captain Fitzroy, from Lewes, against the Consta- 
bulary Act, and by Mr. Bernal, from Rochester, in its 
favour.—By Sir E. Wilmot, from Lincoln, against the 
Exportation of Hill Coolies from India.— By Mr. Round, 
from a Parish in Essex, against the 8th Clause in the 
New Poor-law Amendment Act.—By Mr. G. S, Barry, 
from Cork County, against the Importation of Foreign 
Flour into Ireland.—By Lord Worsley, from Lincoln, 
against the Poor-law Amendment Act.— By Mr. Brockle- 
hurst, from Silkweavers at Macclesfield, against any fur- 
ther Reduction of the Duty on East India Manufactured 
Goods.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from the Charter Asso- 
ciation of Edinburgh, complaining of the Treatment of 
Mr. O’Connor in York Castle-—By Mr. F. Dundas, from 
Totnes, for a Total Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. 
Cartwright, from the Guardians of the Poor-law Union 
in Northamptonshire, against the Poor-law Amendment 
Act.—By Mr. A. White, from the Independent Congre- 
gation of Sunderland, against the Exportation of Hill 
Coolies from India. 


ASSESSMENT FOR Potice.] The 
Order of the Day was moved for the 
second reading of the Police Rates As- 
sessment Bill. 

Lord G. Somerset said, he would not 
oppose the second reading of this bill, al- 
though he was of opinion that it would 
require much modification before it passed 
intoa law. He had received several com- 
munications relative to this measure, and 
he would propose that the hon. Geutle- 
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man should put off the Committee for at. 


least a fortnight, and that in the mean 
time he should endeavour to come to an 
understanding with the different parties 
interested in this bill who were hostile to 
some of its provisions. In Committee 
he should propose to reduce the maximum 
rate to 6d. in the pound instead of 8d. 
Mr. F, Maule was glad that the noble 
Lord had expressed his intention not to 
oppose the second reading of this measure. 
With regard to a reduction of the rate 
from 8d. to 6d. in the pound, he would 
give the matter his best consideration, and 
if he saw that it could be adopted, he 
should throw ao difficulties in the way of 
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the noble Lord’s proposition. If, on the 
contrary, he should, after deliberation, 
come to the conclusion, that in order to 
secure the efficiency of the police force 
the higher rate was necessary, he should 
then state his reasons for resisting the 
noble Lord’s proposition, and leave the 
House to decide which of the two rates 
should be adopted. 
Bill read a second time. 


Customs Duties. 


Customs Dutirs.] On the report of 
the Customs Duties’ Bill being brought up, 

Mr. B. Wood rose according to notice, 
to move the rejection of the seventh clause, 
which required the buyer of goods, &c., 
under a contract, to pay the increased 
duty. This clause was intended to charge 
5 per cent. to those who may have bought 
goods before the 15th of May, to be de- 
livered on or after that day, whether they 
bought them with the ‘duty paid” or 
otherwise. Such a provision he con- 
sidered unjust to the buyers. It gave an 
unexpected and uncalled for protection to 
sellers who had not been sufficiently 
cautious in making their bargains. He 
held in his hand a petition from the 
wholesale and other dealers in colonial, 
East Indian, Mediterranean, and other 
produce, in the port of London, com- 
plaining that they should be grievously in- 
jured by this 7th clause. The substance 
of their statement was, that the clause was 
intended to relieve those who had not 
used common prudence in making their 
contracts—that if a reduction, and not an 
increase of duty, had taken place, it was 
the seller and not the buyer who would 
have been benefitted; that the buyers 
would now have no means of redress, as 
it would be unsafe to add the duty to the 
selling price to their customers: and that 
it was an improper interference with exist- 
ing contracts. He coincided in these 
views, and he should therefore move that 
the clause be expunged. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the question for the House in this case to 
decide was which party, the seller or the 
buyer, was to pay the additional duty. 
He would state the case as it presented 
itself to him, and first of all he would ob- 
serve, that such a clause was usual in 
former acts. Suppose a party sells a quan- 
tity of goods in bond for a given price, 
“ duty paid,” and before he delivers them 
out an additional duty is imposed. If 
that duty be imposed on the seller, he 
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loses the money out of his pocket without 
having any means of recovering it, as 
he is obliged to deliver the goods to the 
purchaser at the price contracted for; but 
if it be imposed on the buyer, he can 
recover it against the consumer by adding 
it to the selling price of the goods. It 
appeared to him, that the justice of the 
case was in favour of the clause, and it 
was for that reason that he had introduced 
it into the bill. 

Sir S, Lushington said, that a consi- 
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derable body of his constituents were 
deeply interested in this clause, and they | | 
conceived it to be utterly opposed to jus- | 
tice. He thought that it was incumbent 
on those who supported the clause to show | 
the justice of such an innovation. 

Mr. Bernal said, it was truly stated by the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that as there 
was a certain loss, it must fall somewhere, | 
and it ought to fall on the purchaser. | 
Common justice required that the loss | 
should be dispersed over the largest sur- 
face, and consequently it must fall on the 
public. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, it was 
better to leave the buyer and seller io ad- 
just their own affairs, than to leave them 
to be settled by Parliament, which would 


only tend to promote litigation, 
The House divided on the question, that 


the clause do stand. Ayes 100; Noes 
17 :—Majority 83. 


List of the AYEs. 


Clive, E, B. 
Courtenay, P. 
Cowper, hon, W, 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Divett, LE. 

Fliot, Lord 


Elliot, bon. J. EF, 


Aglionby, Major 
Ainsworth, P. 
Alston, R. 
Baring, I’. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Berkeley, hon. I. 
Bernal, R. 
Bewes, T. 


Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lushington, C. 


Macaulay, rt. hn. T.B. 


Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, D. 
Macnamara, M. 
Maule, hon. F, 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, R. T. 


Parnell, rt. bu. Sir Hi. 


Patten, J. W. 
s igot, pS. R. 


| R: awdon, Colonel 


Redington, T. N. 
Rich, if. 

Round, C, G. 
Rumbold, C. | 

; Rushout, G. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sanford, E. A 
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Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, right hon. R. L, 
Shelborne, Karl of 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, B, 
Smith, R. V 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfield, {W. R. C. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Strutt, BF. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Wall, C. B. 
Ward, IL. G, 
White, A. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Wilshire, W 
Wood, G. WwW. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
W yse, Pe 
Yates, J. G. 
TELLERS. 
Stanley, hon. FE. J. 
Parker, J. 


List of the Noes. 


Aglionby, TH. A. 
Attwood, W. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Fector, J. M. 
Hastie, A. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Mackenzie, W. I. 
Marsland, I. 


Report agreed to, 


GRAND JurRyY 


Neeld, J, 
O’Neil, hon. J. B. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
‘Thompson, Alderman 
Thornely, ‘T. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 

TELLERS. 
Lushington, Dr, 
Wood, B. 


Cress—(IRELAND). 


The Order of the Day, for the House to 
resolve itself into Committee on the Grand 
Jury Cess (Ireland) Bill read. 

On the question, “ that the Speaker 


do leave the Chair,” 


Mr. Sergeant Jackson rose, in pursuance 


Blackett, C. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bodkin, be d. 
Bowes, J. 
Brabazon, Lord 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Bruges, W. Ll. L. 
Bryan, G. 

Buller, C. 

Burr, H. 
Busfeild, W. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chichester, J. P, 
Clay, W. 
Clements, Viscount 


Euston, Earl of 
Fielden, W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fleetwocd, Sir P. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Greg, R. H. 
Greig, D. 


Grey, right hn. Sir G. 


Hawes, B. 
Hawkes, T. 
Hawkins, J. H, 
Hayter, W. G, 
Ileathcote, J. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, E. G. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hutt, W. 
Hutton, R. 





of his notice, to move that it be an in- 
struction to the Committee to divide the 
bill into two bills—the one to provide for 
fiscal objects, and the other for the admi- 
nistration of justice. Previous to entering 
into a discussion on the merits of the 
measure itself, he would avail himself of 
that opportunity to reply to the sarcasm 
cast upon his side of the House on Mon- 
day last by the noble Lord, the Under 
Secretary for Ireland, that they wished to 
impede the progress of this billon account 
of its dependence upon the Irish Muni- 
cipal Bill then before the other House. It 
was plain, from the repeated postpone- 
ments of this bill by the Government, that 
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the Government was most anxious not to 
expedite it. With regard to the bill itself, 
as it now stood, it had two objects—the 
One to join districts to counties for fiscal 
purposes, and the other to provide civil 
jurisdiction for the districts thus joined. 
These objects had better be provided 
for in separate bills. The fiscal objects 
which it was intended to accomplish had 
never been introduced into the Municipal 
Bill till the 19th of April last year. They 
had been objected to at that time as an 
innovation by no means advantageous to 
the bill itself. Hon. Gentlemen on his side 
of the House thought, that the Grand 
Jury ought not to be deprived of the 
functions they enjoyed before, and had 
moved in consequence in the Committee, 
that the clauses so depriving them of their 
functions be expunged. Their objections, 
however, had been overruled in that 
House. The bill then went up to the 
other House of Parliament. The same 
objection was made to those clauses in 
that House, and there they were struck out. 
The bill then came back to the House 
of Commons, and it was the opinion of 
the Speaker, that the alteration which 
their Lordships had made in the fiscal 
clauses was an interference with their pri- 
vileges, and therefore the Government 
gave up the bill at once. When the Mu- 
nicipal Bill was again introduced this year 
these clauses were not included in it, 
but instead thereof, this Grand Jury Cess 
Bill was submitted to the House. Now, 
by introducing these fiscal clauses into the 
same bill which provided for the adminis- 
tration of justice, it was quite clear that 
the Government would lose the bill in the 
same way that they lost the Municipal 
Bill of last year. If, therefore, the other 
parts of this bill were necessary to the 
Municipal Bill, they had better detach 
the fiscal clauses from it. There were 
several towns, for instance Cork, Limerick, 
and Galway, which had rural districts at- 
tached to them. These districts, which 
were now severed from those towns, would 
not be added to the counties contiguous, 
and would thus be left without justices, 
without sheriffs, without coroners, and 
without sessions, and therefore the legis- 
lation contained in this Grand Jury 
Cess Bill was absolutely essential to the 
bill before the other House of Parliament, 
in order to provide for the administration 
of justice. It was, however, one of the 
strangest specimens of legislation he had 


Grand Jury Cess 
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ever seen. The first clause took away 
from grand juries all power of cess, the 
second transferred that power to the town 
councils. There were clauses in the pre- 
sent bill which were directly contradictory 
to some of those of the Municipal Re- 
form Bill for Ireland. The Corporation 
Reform Bill provided, that there was to 
be no change of boundaries as regarded 
grand jury presentments, while this bill 
contained a clause to an effect directly 
contrary. If this bill were not divided 
into two parts, he warned the noble Lord 
that both the municipal Reform Bill and 
the Grand Jury Cess Bill would be lost. 
The House of Lords had struck the fiscal 
clauses out of the Municipal Reform Bill, 
and it was now proposed to re-insert them 
in this bill. The result would certainly 
be, that if the bill were not divided, the 
measures would be thrown out by the 
other House. For these reasons he should 
beg to move that it be an instruction to 
the Committee to divide the bill into two 
bills, the one to provide for fiscal objects, 
the other for the administration of justice. 

Mr. Pigot admitted, that there was an 
inconsistency between the clauses of the 
two bills. But did the learned Sergeant 
mean to lay down the principle that a bill 
passed into law could not be altered or 
amended by another bill passed during the 
same session of Parliament? ‘There was 
nothing in the present case contrary to 
the usual practice of Parliament. Con- 
nected with this bill there were two 
questions perfectly distinct. One was, 
whether or not Parliament would repose in 
the new town-councils the duties and re- 
sponsibilities which such municipal bodies 
would possess. ‘The other was, whether 
or not the boundary clauses formed a ne- 
cessary part of the Municipal Reform 
Bill. He contended that this bill must 
be viewed as a single and indivisible mea- 
sure, and that neither] of its parts formed 
a necessary branch of the measure of cor- 
porate reform. The clauses settling the 
jurisdiction were rendered necessary b 
the changes which the bill itself would 
introduce, The hon. and learned Sergeant 
wished to relieve the rural districts from 
all contribution to the borough funds, and 
throw the whole burden on the inhabit- 
ants of the towns, proposing that the 
town-council should levy a rate for one 
purpose, and the grand jury for another 
purpose. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that if his hon. and learned Friend carried 
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his point, municipal reform would give 
the greatest dissatisfaction to the towns 
of Ireland; it would be regarded rather 
as a curse than a blessing. What led to 
the course which was adopted in the last 
session of Parliament, he would mention 
in two or three words. The bill which 
was introduced in the beginning of 1839, 
was precisely as it had been agreed upon 
between the two Houses in the preceding 
session. The jurisdiction of the grand 
juries remained precisely the same, but 
after the bill was introduced, in the Feb- 
ruary following, very strong representa- 
tions were made to the Government of the 
propriety and usefulness of annexing the 
liberties to the counties which they ad- 
joined, and leaving the new municipalities 
to legislate for them. Upon considering the 
subject, the Government tnought that there 
was only one course which it was proper 
to pursue, and that was, to assimilate the 
new municipalities to the municipal coun- 
cils in England, and give them the power 
of levying a borough rate to defray those 
expenses which the corporate property was 
not sufficient to liquidate. It followed 


as a necessary consequence, that if these 
municipalities were to experience heavier 
taxation, they must have the complete 


control over the funds raised. Unless, 
therefore, it was intended to abandon 
former engagements, and to introduce 
a new element of dissension into the 
discussions on the Municipal Reform 
Bill, he did not think that those who led 
the Opposition on the other side of the 
House would agree to the course which had 
been proposed by his hon. and learned 
Friend. 
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The House resumed. Report to be re- 
ceived. 


Passengers. 


CotonraL PassencGers.] Lord John 
Russell having moved the Order of the 
Day for the House resolving itself into a 
Committee on the Colonial Passengers’ 
Bill, 

Sir E. Wilmot said, that this bill did 
not appear in itself open to objection ; 
but if it took off the restrictions which had 
been laid on the importation of the Hill 
Coolies into the Mauritius or elsewhere, 
it would be viewed with great suspicion 
and doubt. He wished to know from the 
noble Lord whether this bill was intended 
as a preliminary to taking off the restric- 
tions which had been imposed last year. 
He hoped, however, that the noble Lord 
would consent to postpone this bill until a 
future opportunity, or until next year. 
For his own part, he did not object to the 
importation of Coolies into the Mauritius, 
if certain restrictions and provisions could 
be devised to ensure their good treatmeut, 
and their safe return to their native coun- 
try when they should desire it. He be- 
lieved, that if these very necessary precaus 
tions were not taken, the importation of 
the Hill Coolies to the West Indies and 
elsewhere, accompanied with all its past 
horrors, would again take place. 

Lord J. Russell said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had stated very clearly the view which 
he took of this case. The clauses which 





he proposed to insert in the bill did not in 
themselves contain the plan for the ad- 
| mission of Hill Coolies into the Mauritius. 
In answer to the question which had been 
put to him by the hon. Baronet, be begged 


Mr. Sergeant Jackson, in explanation, | to state that those clauses were intended to 


stated that his object was tc separate the 
rural districts of counties of cities, and 
counties of towns, and throw them into 
the counties at large. He wished them to 
be separated for all purposes, including 
those of Parliamentary representation and 
municipal arrangement. In proposing this 
course, he did not wish to occasion any 
inconvenience to the noble Lord, or any 
embarrassment to the Government. He 
had objected to proceeding with the bill 
the other night, because it was his strong 
Opinion that it was most inconvenient to 
the public service to bring on business on 
which any discussion was expected after 
twelve o'clock at night. 

Motion negatived. House in Committee. 

Bill passed through the Committee. 

VOL. LIV. {ie 


bring before the House the general ques- 
tion as to whether, under any restrictions 
which might be devised, the prohibition 
now existing might be removed, in refer- 
ence to the exportation or removal of Hill 
Coolies from India to Mauritius. He 
thought, that that prohibition which had 
been imposed last year (looking to all the 
horrors which had accompanied the 
importation of Coolies) was the best mea- 
sure which could have been resorted to, to 
remove the evil until further legislation 
should take place. But some time had 
now elapsed, and the question had caused 
much discussion, and he thought that the 
House would now be enabled to frame 
sufficiently stringent restrictions to prevent 
those gross abuses, which had formerly 
2H 
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been found to prevail. The papers which 
had been laid on the Table on Monday 
last formed a supplement to other papers 
on the subject, which had been very highly 
coloured by many parties, and many facts 
connected with this question had been 
much distorted by various publications in 
the country. He proposed, if the clauses 
which he meant to suggest should be 
approved of by the country, that the 
House should consider the best plan 
(looking to the leading principles of 
those resolutions) to authorise the import- 
ation of Coolies from India. In so doing, 
he thought, that in the (first place, it 
would be necessary to take care that the 
agents to be appointed in India should be 
so appointed by the Governor-general of 
India, or by some other person holding 
superior authority in India, who (from 
their position) would not allow any of those 
abuses which had been complained of to 
take place again. In the next place, 
he held it to be absolutely necessary to 
maintain the principle of the order in 
council with respect to the colonies— 
namely, that when those persons arrived 
in the Mauritius, they should be free to 
make such coutracts as they should think 
fit for their own benefit, for periods of one 
year, and no longer. He thought, that 
there should be certain provisions made 
for the introduction of females as well as 
for the men, with a view to prevent the 
recurtrence of those frightful scenes 
which had occurred, but which he hoped 
would not again take place in any future 
emigration. With restrictions of this kind 
backed, as they would be by orders in 
council, by instructions to the Governor 
of the Mauritius, by instructions from 
the Board of Control, and to the Go- 
vernor-general of India, he thought this 
emigration might be allowed, and that 
instead of its inflicting manifold miseries 
upon the Coolies, it might be made to 
confer a great benefit to those persons 
who sought a remunerating price for 
their services ; because the whole question 
must be allowed to be one which was in 
favour of freedom of labour. It would be 
hard to say to any man, you cannot 
obtain sufficient wages in your native 
land to obtain a subsistence ; and yet, at 
the same time, to say, that he should not 
go to another country where he might earn 
his subsistence, and be enabled, perhaps, 
at some future day, to go back to his 
native country. To obviate this latter 
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difficulty was the object of the clauses 
which he intended to introduce. The 
causes were very general, but he thought 
that the papers which were on the Table 
were sufficient to show, that when these 
restrictions were placed in the hands of 
those who would be appointed by the 
English authorities, they would be duly 
carried into effect. He thought, they 
might safely rely upon the conduct of 
those persons in whom it was intended 
to place the power of appointment. ‘He 
thought, that there was a great difference 
between allowing Hindoos from India to 
emigrate to the Mauritius, and allowing 
them to migrate to the West Indies, be- 
cause there would always be a strong 
objection to introducing into the West 
Indies a new race, a third race of men, 
amongst the natives of the soil, men of 
totally distinct habits. But then, again, 
they were to consider the comparative 
distance of India from the West Indies as 
compared to the Mauritius, and the diffi- 
culty, in the former case, of the Coolies 
being returned to their owncountry. He 
thought, that these were sufficiently strong 
reasons for the prohibition of the importa- 
tion of Coolies into our West Indian pos- 
sessions. He must add that the papers 
which had last been presented to the 
House were sent home by the Governor 
of the Mauritius, with this strong recom. 
mendation, that a committee of gentlemen, 
proprietors of estates in the Mauritius, who 
entertained the wish to use free labourers 
well, and to locate them comfortably, and 
to pay them good wages, had chosen Mr, 
Anderson, a gentleman who was well 
known, to make their case known to the 
Government. He had seen this Gentle- 
man since his return to this country, and 
nothing could be stronger than the opinion 
which he expressed, that very great mis- 
chief must ensue to all property in the 
Mauritius if this importation of labourers 
did not take place. It was not, how- 
ever, on this ground alone, that he (Lord 
John Russell) brought this matter forward 
but on the efficiency of the restrictions 
which would be suggested to prevent 
abuse. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot wished to know 
whether he understood the noble Lord 
rightly in supposing that every care would 
be taken to protect the Coolies from the 
horrors to which they had been before 
exposed. 

Lord J. Russell said, that that certainly 
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was his intention ; but he wished the hon. 
Baronet to understand, that he did not 
propose to do this by another bill. 

Mr. Bernal was sorry to hear what had 
fallen from his noble Friend on the subject 
of the difficulty of importing the Hill 
Coolies into the West India islands. The 
noble Lord, however, had let fall some- 
thing which militated against the emigra- 
tion of any set of men to the West Indies. 
He regretted this, because those who were 
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suffering under the infliction of a tropical 
sun, and under the evil of a dearth of 
labour, would feel that the principle of | 
emigration was intended to apply only to| 
the Isle of France, and not to the West 

Indies. But suppose the noble Lord’s | 
argument to be just in one point of view, | 
there was no reason why he should set his | 
face against the importation of labouring | 
men into Jamaica. He (Mr. Bernal) | 
knew some estates in that island which | 
must actually be thrown out of cultivation | 
for the want of labourers to work them, if) 
immigration or the importation of labour- | 
ers from other places were prohibited. He 


did not see why the owners and cultivators | 
of the land in Jamaica who wished to 
locate men from other parts should not 
have the power to encourage their import- 


ation, and to pay them good wages. The 
noble Lord had spoken with a feeling of 
great dread of the mixing of the different 
races in the West Indies; but might he 
not with equal propriety dread the same 
consequences from the same cause in the 
Mauritius ? He must say, that it was a 
matter of great consequence to the culti- 
vators of the soil in Jamaica—it was, 
moreover, a matter of equal importance to 
this country that emigration to the West 
Indies should be allowed. The prices of 
labour there were now so high, that they 
could not much longer be borne. Some 
estates he knew were being carried on at a 
positive loss. Every letter he received 
from the West Indies teemed with the bur 
den of the same song—‘‘ We have no la 
bour”—** We are in want of labourers” — 
‘*Send us labourers” He presumed his 
nuble Friend had not duly considered this 
subject. 

Lord J. Russell said, his hon. Friend 
was quite mistaken in thinking that he 
(Lord J. Russell) had not considered this 
subject. Last week some of the most 
considerable Jamaica proprietors had 
waited on him to state their wish that emi- 
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Indies; but they, at the same time stated 
to him much more strongly than he had 
stated to the House, their objection to the 
introduction of Coolies. It might, indeed 
have caused a feeling of jealousy if he had 
said that the Hill Coolies would be worse 
treated in Jamaica than elsewhere; but 
it was no disparagement to allude to the 
vast distance between India and the West 
Indies. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he was an advocate 
for this experiment being made upon a 
small scale, before they attempted it on a 
larger scale. He must say, however, that 
if the power of the Imperial Parliament 
could not reach so far as the West Indies, 
as to allow us to import labourers into the 
West Indies without abuse, we had better 
give them up. As to the mixture of 
races to which the noble Lord had ad- 
verted, he did not know where there could 
be found men of more mixed races than 
hon. Gentlemen around him. Why, there 
was the mixture of Norman, Danish, 
Saxon, and Flemish blood. He believed, 
that a true-born Englishman was of a more 
mixed race than any man in the world. 

Mr. Ewart contended that as far as the 
comparative distances of the Mauritius 
and the West Indies from India went, it 
fell to the ground ; because the great ob- 
jection which had been made, and which 
was always contended for, was, that those 
people, the Hill Coolies, were ignorant of 
the Mauritius; they were ignorant of the 
very position of the place to which they 
were exported. He apprehended that 
any regulations contained in this bill, 
therefore, might be made to apply equally 
as well to Jamaica as to the Mauritius; 
and he could not clearly see how the 
Coolies were to be subsequently protected 
in either case. He did not object to emi- 
gration to Australia or the West Indies, 
but he objected to the sort of emigration 
proposed, of persons utterly ignorant of 
the place to which they were to be con- 
veyed, or of the dangers to which they 
were exposed. 

Mr. Warburton held that whatever 
means of protection the noble Lord might 
intend to adopt, yet that the recognition 
of the principle of importing Hill Coolies 
into our colonies could only end in a new 
slavery. If thiswerethecaseof the transport 
of persons with their families and children, 
who emigrated from their native country 
with a view to improve their condition 
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gration should be promoted to the West { elsewhere, and who went from a state 
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where the population was redundant to a 
country where they expected to amend 
their condition, it might be very well; 
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thought that they ought not, in discuss- 
ing a question of this sort, bearing as it 
did on the future welfare of the country, 





but looking to the manner in which these | to settle it with reference to past com- 
persons were induced to leave their coun- | plaints against persons in authority in the 
try, he could entertain no hope whatever } Mauritius. The measure before them was 
of the good practical working of the | either good or bad. If it were good, it 
plan of the noble Lord. If they looked | was good for both parties; but do not let 
to the mortality of the colony to which | them permit the matter to be viewed with 
these Coolies were to proceed, they would | feelings of revenge, instead of justice, be- 
see the fact was, that the proprietors of | cause they thought persons in a colony 
estates in the Mauritius did not look to | had acted ill before. He agreed with his 
the required supply of labour only, but; hon, Friend the Member for Rochester, 
they expected to make good the defi-/ that the demand for labour in the West 
ciency of labour by the importation of | Indies was a matter of great moment, 
these persons, as in the West Indics of | not only to the proprietors of estates 
old. For his own part he should prefer | there, but to this country. He was as- 
the emigration to the West Indies, be- | tonished that the advocates against slavery 
cause there we had a most extended | should have taken up this question in the 
system of inspection. But what was the | manner they had. The friends of the 
case in the Mauritius? The Mauritius | abolition of slavery ought to exhibit a 
had a charter for breaking any treaty | readiness to supply the colonies with free 
they made. Look at the slave question. labour, for the only way to grapple with 
Every governor seemed to have been sent | the slavery question successfully was to 
there to wink at any infraction of regula- | bring free labour into competition with 
ticns which the mother country might; slave labour. Improve the condition of 
make. Having thus stated his views, he | the free labourer, and bring him effec- 
could only say, that he did not know |tually into competition with the slave 
what might be the views of the House. labourer,—that was his advice. Those 
He supposed there was not a sufficient who wished to extinguish the system of 
number of persons to resist the rescind- | slavery ought to hail with delight the 
ing of the prohibition of the importation | prospect of bringing the free labourer 
of Coolies; but if he thought he should | into the British colonies; and he was 
have a majority of the House with him, | further of opinion, that the plan embo- 





he should divide upon the question before 


them. 
Mr. C. Buller thought that his hon. 


Friend who had just addressed the House 


had overlooked the facts of the case; 
because when he said, if this were the 
case of men who were leaving a country 
where the population was redundant— 
[Mr. Warburton had never said so.] 
was then in the same error with the great 
majority of the House, Now, he be- 
lieved, that with the exception of China, 
the labouring people of India were the 
worst off for the means of subsistence, 
and for the opportunities which they had 
of bettering their condition. Again, the 
statistical accounts from our army proved 
that the Mauritius was a mosthealthy colo- 
ny. He thought that the hon. Gentleman 


might have spared the allusion to certain 
persons in the Mauritius; it might be an 
argument to those who entered into con- 
troversies on this subject, who might carry 
revenge into subjects instead of justice. 
He 


He was stating what he thought. 


He, 





‘died in the resolutions ought to receive 
the support of Government. There were, 
it was true, certain difficulties as to the 
West India colonies which did not exist 
in respect of the Mauritius. The Mauri- 
tius was but a short distance from the 
Indies, sixteen days, or three weeks voy- 
age only, while the West India colonies 
were not to be reached in a less period 
‘than three or four months. There was 
‘much strength in the argument of the 
noble Lord, that the Hill Coolies in the 
Mauritius formed the majority of the la- 
bouring part of the population, and that 
in the West Indian colonies, the Hill 
Coolies had to contend with two other 
classes, the negro and the white competi- 
tor. In the Mauritius the importation of 
labourers from India was nothing new. 
The custom had existed from time imme- 
morial, particularly at the time when the 
French were in possession of the Indian 
colonies. The Hill Coolies, were, there- 
fore, not for the first time brought into 
the Mauritius, but there was already a 
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large population of those labourers settled 
in the colony. It was contended, that 
this emigration not being of both sexes, 
was disadvantageous, but this very disad- 
vantage was proposed to be remedied by 
the noble Lord by the introduction of an 
equal proportion of both sexes. The per- 
mission required by the resolutions was 
necessary to enable the planters to keep 
up the growth of sugar. The House was 
asked to allow the Hill Coolies to be in- 
troduced into the Mauritius, which, with- 
out such introduction, must go out of 
cultivation. The course which a wise man 
ought to take in the present case was to 
prevent injustice, and to benefit both the 
labourer and the planter. India had a 
superfluity of. labourers, and the Mauritius, 
without the benefit of that superfluity, was 
likely to become a desert. 

Sir S. Lushington deeply regretted the 
question had come iv such a form before 
the House. It was true they were appa- 
rently about to discuss the question as to 
the admission of labour into the colonies, 
which was contained in the resolutions, 
to which resolutions, if they stood alone, 
he should not object; but connected as 
the subject was with other circumstances, 
he was compelled to depart, in some de- 
gree, from the subject matter under debate, 
and to state his own views of those princi- 
ples applicable to the subject, and the 
mode of carrying those principles into 
execution. It had been charged against 
the opponents of the introduction of Hill 
Coolies as labourers, that they were 
opposed to the introduction of all free 
labour into the colonies. That was not 
true, for one of the principles the oppo- 
nents advocated was, that when there 
existed a want of labourers on one hand, 
and a superfluity of labourers on the 
other, the deficiency onght to be supplied 
on terms of mutual benefit. Again, it 
had been said the opponents were inimical 
to the sugar market; that they also dis- 
regarded the numerous petitions on the 
subject, and the high price of sugar which 
the consuming population were likely to 
be obliged to encounter. It was singular, 
however, that this outcry had arisen so 
soon. This deficiency had noi yet become 
so alarming. There was as yet only a 
deficiency of one-tenth compared with last 
year, and thus there appeared no real 
grounds for assuming that the deficiency 
would be so great as to create inconveni- 
ence to the community, In answer to the 
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remark, that the deficiency of labour 
would create a still larger deficiency of 
produce, he had only to observe, that all 
rational men must be agreed in the opinion, 
that it was a wise course to increase, as 
muchas possible, the produce of sugar by the 
help of free labour. But the difficulty he 
had on the subject was from other and 
different considerations. The hon. Gene 
tleman who had just addressed the House, 
had accused the hon. Member for Brid- 
port of a want of knowledge of facts; but 
he (Dr. Lushington) asserted that the hon. 
Member had not exhibited any want of 
facts. The hon. Member had further 
accused others of introducing revenge in 
place of justice, but he produced not one 
fact in support of his assertion. [An Hon. 
Member: No.] The hon. Member did 
use these words, and in doing so hazarded 
an assertion which savoured more of rash 
presumption than of correct knowledge of 
the question. He did not intend to be 
accused of importing revenge in place of 
justice into his opinions, without repelling 
the insinuation. As to the clauses, they 
were ostensibly to enable Government to 
carry into effect the importation of Hill 
Coolies into the Mauritius. So far so 
good. But what he wanted to know was 
this——Government had already made the 
experiment, the Indian government had 
tried all that laid in their power to prevent 
abuses, and Government had been re- 
peatedly told that the authority exerted to 
the utmost extent had utterly failed to 
repress abuses, From day to day, and 
hour to hour, men were kidnapped and 
sent away from India; he had the fact 
from a report, and from papers which he 
held, and this in addition, that when 250 
individuals, from disease, were found to 
be incapable of work, they were made one 
single shipment of, and all sunk, in spite 
of the opposition of the authorities, He 
asked his right hon. Friend if he was 
going to arm Government with greater 
powers if he succeeded in carrying his 
resolution? There was a report, but Go- 
vernment had never produced it. [Sir J. 
C. Hobhouse: The report never arrived. ] 
That was very extraordinary, for he found 
the report in the very paper he held. [Sir 
J. C. Hobhouse said, there was another 
report.] It had been asserted that he was 
arguing on a report never made or sent, 
but that a report was made he ascertained 
from the paper. The committee ap- 
pointed to search into the subject had 
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made a report, but that report had, as} was withheld from them altogether. Now, 
yet, not been produced. Now, it was an_| if the noble Lord would find him a system 
Important point to have this report. He | that would provide against those evils—if 
wanted the report, because the report the noble Lord would give him responsible 


would enable bim to see if the exporta- 


tion which had taken place was neither | 


deceptious nor oppressive. The House 
ought to be satisfied on that head before 
it proceeded further with the affair. The 


report on the subject, which had obtained | 


publicity, was from a gentleman, who de- 


clared that the frauds which had been 


committed were beyond conception, and 
utterly beyond the power of the Govern- 
ment to prevent. The noble Lord might 
state, in defence of his plan for exporting 
labourers from the East Indies, that he 
would bring forward an effectual and per- 
fect remedy against those frauds, and that 
injustice which had hitherto taken place ; 
but even if the noble Lord did so, what 
was to become of the exportation from 
territories which did not belong to the 
British Crown? [Sir J. C. Hobhouse : 
There is no prohibition now.] What he 
intended to convey was, that there was no 
safeguard of any kind against fraud and 
injustice. He would now advert to the 
middle passage. What were the regula- 
tions? At puesent, they were as stringent 
as possible, but yet they were baffled, and 
they afforded no real protection against 
wrong. He referred to past experience, 
and he wished to know what was the 
security the noble Lord could offer for the 
enforcement of any one order in council 
he might obtain. He would defy contra- 
diction of these facts. In 1810, we had 
the colony. In 1814, it was made a 
capital felony to import slaves. He had 
presented a petition from some merchants, 
who declared they could not any longer 
carry on business if a better system of 
justice was not adopted in the Mauritius. 
What arose from this? Why, that make 
what ordinance the House pleased, in the 
present state of things in the Mauritius, it 
would become a mere dead letter, and 
would never be carried into effect. By 
the blessing of God, however, a gentleman 
had come from the Mauritius, who stated 
that if they adopted his plan all these 
things would be put anend to. Speaking 
of the Hill Coolies, that Gentleman said 
they were all treated in the worst manner 
by being over-worked, and by the chas- 
tisement they received; that their lodg- 
ings were most filthy, or they had none at 
all, and that, in case of sickness, advice 


agents, he would not be opposed to 
voluntary emigration into the Mauritius. 
| But what was the state of that colony? 
' Why, the persons there worked with police 
Inspectors over them, and were, in fact, 
slaves to all intents and purposes. Was 
| this no slavery, he would ask? Jt was a 
mockery of the grant of twenty millions, 
_and it was a mere fallacy to suppose that 
| those who went there were free labourers. 

He, for one, could not believe them to be 
so when he looked at the documents he 
' held in his hand. Look, then, to mor- 
| tality. What was the statement of Mr. 
| Anderson upon that subject? Why, that 
| it amounted to no less than eight or nine 
| per cent. per annum. Did they wish it to 
| be greater? He, for one, thought that the 
| population would be worn out quite suffi- 
ciently with that. At present, the system 
carried on there was brutal in the extreme. 
The proportion of the sexes of the Hill 
| Coolies brought over was extremely un- 
equal—thirty men to one woman, and 
nothing was more destructive to peace. 
The contract between the master and the 
man was continually violated, and not a 
single case could be shown where that 
compact had been set aside. The whole 
; number of the population was between 
'60,000 and 70,000, of which between 
25,000 and 30,000 were imported into the 
Mauritius. What were the effects of that? 
Why, there were 25,000 slaves introduced 
into so small a population, that it was a 
‘discouragement to persons to do their 
| duty. Where was the necessity, he would 
|ask, of preferring the Mauritius to all 
other colonies? Was it because the 
planters there hed not labourers? Just 
the reverse. Look to the increase of the 
products of the Mauritius. In 1825, they 
amounted to 93,000 hogsheads of sugar, 
and in the last year to 612,000, so that in 
fifteen years they had increased six-fold. 
What he asked, and what he wanted from 
his noble Friend was, not to discourage 
emigration—he was in favour of it. But 
what he wanted was, that the whole sub- 
ject should be considered together. He 
wished to see rational regulations pro- 
pounded to the House, and established 
by its authority, and the executory princi- 
ple applied to them, and that they should 
not be a dead letter, but be carried into 
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every quarter of the globe in which emi- 
gration had taken place. These were his 
views, and he was sure his noble Friend 
would not think that he was raising an 
improper opposition in the course he was 
adopting. His firm conviction was, dimi- 
nished as the products of the West Indies 
were at present, he entertained no doubt 
in declaring that that diminution would 
be less from time to time. Did he, there- 
fore, wish to put a stop to increasing the 
labourers and increasing the productions ? 
No such thing. He wished to extend to 
the people of that country the use of that 
produce, and he would not do any thing 
to puta stop to its being raised, provided 
its production did not trample upon first 
principles. ‘Time had been given to con- 
sider the past and present state of the 
Mauritius, and also to consider whether 
there were any individual in the country 
in whom confidence could be placed. 
He had known something of the Mauri- 
tius. He had known of governors going 
out and coming in, and he must confess 
that he knew of only one person in that 
colony in whom any confidence could be 
placed. Under these circumstances, it 
was difficult to know what line ought to 
be pursued with respect to the bill. As to 
the clauses, there could be no objection 
to them, but he was now called upon to 
give his consent to them, upon the suppo- 
sition that an order in council would be 
founded upon them. Whether that order 
would be issued or not, he would not pre- 
tend to determine; but all he could say 
was, that be trusted his noble Friend 
would give hon. Members some little time 
to consider the subject. 

Mr. Macaulay entertained so high a 
respect for his right hon. and learned 
Friend, and knew so well the services he 
had rendered to the cause of freedom, 
that he felt much pain in differing from 
him. But after the speech they had just 
heard, he was unwilling to give his vote 
without stating the grounds of it. He 
believed, that with respect to the general 
principle there was little difference be- 
tween his right hon. Friend and himself. 
None knew better than his right hon. 
Friend how important it was to remove la- 
bourers from districts where the population 
was thick and wages were low, to districts 
where the land was widely spread, and 
labour in demand. He would admit, there 
might be exceptions—he thought, that 
wheresoever slayery existed there ought to 
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be restrictions placed upon immigration, 
he was also of opinion, that while slavery 
existed in the West Iudies, it was in the 
highest degree pernicious to the labouring 
population to permit the emigration from 
parts where the demand for labour was 
small to those where it was great. And 
he considered, that the system of slavery, 
separating, as it did altogether, the inter- 
est of the capitalist from that of the 
labourer, depriving the latter of the fair 
advantage, which in a free condition, he 
had a right to expect from a fertile soil, 
and a great demand for his labour, ren- 
dered it necessary to impose a restriction 
upon the passage of the labourer from one 
country to another. But now, if there 
was any one part of the empire from 
which it was desirable to encourage emi- 
gration, it was India, and if there was 
any part to which the tide should flow, it 
was the Mauritius. The wages in the 
latter place would be fifty times what the 
labourer received in his native place. 
When he considered the state of the na- 
tive peasantry of India, he would say, 
with every respect for the sincere feelings 
of humaniiy which actuated those who 
were opposed to the present measure, that 
they might be betrayed by those very 
feelings into committing a great wrong 
upon that unfortunate population. He 
could state it asa fact, that at the time 
when the debates on the subject of these 
peasants were going on—while persons 
were speaking with the greatest horror of 
the new system of slave-trade, the Gover- 
nor-general was obliged to turn out of his 
road to avoid the sight of these wretched 
peasants dying in the ditches from starva- 
tion, in consequence of low wages. He 
understood his right hon. Friend to say, 
that asa general principle, they ought not 
to interfere with the free labourers remov- 
ing from one part of the country to ano- 
ther, therefore it would appear as if he 
contended, that in the present case, there 
were circumstances which counterbalanced 
the difference between famine and plenty, 
and between two-pence a day as wages and 
one shilling. His right hon, Friend had 
spoken of the disparity between the sexes. 
Had he heard the statement of his noble 
Friend, he would have heard that measures 
were in view which would remedy that 
great evil. His right hon. Friend had 
also spoken of the artifices, blameable in 
the highest degree, practised by the agents 
in the Mauritius; but had he heard the 
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speech of his noble Friend, he would have | Atlantic, he should say that the evils, 
discovered that no agency would now be , though great and requiring correction, 
permitted, except such as was authorized | certainly belonged to the latter class. He 
by the government in India or the govern- | would only add that he believed no per- 
ment at the Mauritius. Had his right | sons—or few at least—had felt more 
hon. Friend heard the speech, he would | strongly than he had felt during the con- 
also have discovered that it was intended | test that took place on the subject of negro 
to limit the contracts entered into to such | slavery. He would not say that he did 
a degree that the labourers would be at | not feel for those persons who were con- 
liberty to choose their masters, and that | nected with colonial property; and he 
no contract was to last for a longer term , declared that since that time, so far from 
than twelve months. That was a state of | | caguanng: those proprietors with unfriendly 
things under which evils would arise, such | feelings, there was no interest in the 
as those anticipated by his right hon. | empire which he was more desirous to 
Friend. With regard to the point that | see in a flourishing and prosperous con- 
the language of these people was not un- | dition, because he believed that on 
derstood in the Mauritius, his right hon. | the fate of the great experiment that 
Friend seemed to have overlooked the | had been tried depended the fate of slaves 
fact, that in that island were constantly to throughout the civilized world. If, twenty 
be found a considerable number of the | | years hence, those colonies in which sla- 
civil servants of the East India Company, | | very continued, should be able to point to 
men of high respectability, character, and | those in which it had been abolished, 
attainments. ‘Those persons understood | ruined, and the plantations in them aban- 
the language of the emigrants, and would | doned, then he would say that although 
naturally be disposed to feel a strong in- we should indeed have wiped a stain from 
terest in their welfare. That circumstance | our own land, he questioned whether we 
alone would constitute a strong distinction | should have conferred a great and signal 
between the case of the Mauritius and of} boon upon humanity in general. Believ- 
the West Indies, which his right hon. | ing, then, that the measure of his noble 
Friend had paralleled. With respect to| Friend would have a tendency to promote 
some unfortunate circumstances in the | the prosperity of the colonies by means at 
past history of the Mauritius he would say, | once just towards the lawourer, and com- 
without attempting to impute to his right} patible with his freedom and comfort, he 
hon. Friend any other motives than those | should give it his most cordial support. 

by which he was guided, and which were Mr. Jrving observed, that unless some 
the purest and most humane, that both his | steps were taken to promote the supply of 
right hon. Friend, and the hon. Member | labour to the colonies, the greater number 
for Bridport, bad insisted too much upon | of them must speedily be reduced to a 
that point. It was worth while to consider | state of irretrievable decay. In the West 
whether the last slave trade, so long car-| Indies, the produce of late years had 
ried on in the Mauritius, were to be | fallen off nearly one half, and the expenses 
attributed entirely to a lawless disposition | of cultivation had increased in a much 
and contempt for the mother country, or| greater ratio than the price of commodi- 
whether it were not to be attributed to | ties in the home market. In this state of 
the fact that the Mauritius was close to | things, it was impossible that the colonies 
the slave market, while other colonies were | could go on. He must observe, that his 
more distant. There were many general | right hon. and learned Friend (Dr. Lush- 
local circumstances to induce the belief | ington) had not, upon this occasion, stated 
that the emigrants would be better off in | the facts connected with the case with his 
the Mauritius, and return to their own | usual accuracy. It appeared from the 
country afterwards under better circum- | papers which had been laid before the 
stances from the Mauritius than from the | House, that the mortality amongst the 
West Indies. He would say, then, look-{ Hill Coolies imported into the Mauritius, 
ing at the papers, if he were asked whether | amounted to 33 or 33 per cent., which 
the evils he saw there were those of the | was no more than the average mortality in 
slave trade such as existed between Africa | the garrison. It appeared, too, that al- 
and the West Indies, or those of the slave | though a great proportion of them arrived 
trade as it existed between this country | in the island in a state of great debility, a 
and the colonies on the other side of the | short residence there restored them to 
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health and vigour, and enabled them to 
work with cheerfulness and ease. Their 
condition rapidly improved: and from a 
state of wretchedness and misery they 
speedily became contented and happy. 
He approved of the plan proposed by the 
noble Lord. It would secure to the Hill 
Cooly the advantages of free emigration, 
good treatment on the voyage, and on his 
arrival in the colony a perfect freedom of 
choice in the engagement of his labour. 
This would secure a mutual advantage to 
the planter in the Mauritius, and to the 
destitute poor in India. He knew not 
why the West Indies should not be allowed 
to draw from the same source a similar 
supply of labour. His hon. and learned 
Friend (Dr. Lushington) had spoken of 
want of obedience to the law in the Mau- 
ritius, He (Mr. Irving) knowing something 
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| taken place in India to supply the defi- 
| ciency of labourers in the Mauritius, could 
/not be denied. That men had been de- 
| ceived, deluded, and defrauded, deprived 
| of all protection, and engaged with no fair 
contract by the planters of the Mauritius 
_ under a palpable system of crimping, could 
not be gainsaid. He appealed to the 
| House whether any one part of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s (Dr. Lush- 
| ington’s) speech had been answered by the 
| Secretary at War. Not one of the charges 
against the Mauritius had been replied to. 
| Not one particular of the absence of all 
means to guard the Indian emigrants, 
when they arrived in the Mauritius, had 
| been responded to. It was admitted by 
the Government that this kind of emigra- 
| tion could not continue, except under pro- 

per checks and guards. The noble Lord 
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of the island, begged to protest against the | said, that he would establish agents in 
accuracy of that assertion. The inhabi-| India, who should furnish means of pro- 
tants of Mauritius were as obedient to the | tection to the emigrant. Was he to be 
law as the inhabitants of any other colony | told that no Hill Cooly was to be brought 
belonging to the empire. His hon. and | from his native hills to the sea shore for 
learned Friend had said, that the planters | the purpose of emigration, except under 
of that island had clandestinely continued | the sanction and protection of the Govern- 
the slave-trade long after it had been) ment agent? If that were not the case, 


abolished by the British Legislature. If 
that were the case, it was done without 
the participation of the planters, and was 
discontinued the moment a sufficient pro- 
tective force appeared upon the coast. The 
hon. Member concluded by urging upon 
the House the absolute necessity of pro- 
viding some means for increasing the sup- 
ply of labour to the colonies. 


| the system of crimping would continue as 
| heretofore. Whatever plan was proposed, 
| ought to be clearly and distinctly explained 
| before the House was asked to advance 
| a step in a matter of so much importance. 
In his estimation it was idle to talk of Go- 
| vernment agents affording protection to 
| the Hill Coolies against improper and un- 
| just bargains in India. Until he knew 


Mr. O’Connell congratulated the Se- | how that protection was to be afforded— 
eretary at War (Mr. Macaulay) upon the | until he saw how it was to be carried into 
new ally he had found in the hon, Mem- | effect, he could not regard it as a protec- 
ber for Antrim (Mr. Irving). He would | tion to all. He was of opinion that the 
undertake to say that this was the first | clauses proposed by the noble Lord ought 
time in the lives of both that they had | to be postponed until all the details of the 
been known to concur in any one opinion, | contemplated scheme had been explained ; 
What was the conduct of the planters of | until they knew what the Government 
the Mauritius ? He did not find that they agency was to be, and how the ma- 
had made any effort to accomodate them-  chinery that was to protect the native In- 
selves to the new state of things that ne- dian was to be put in motion. Who in- 
cessarily followed the passing of the Negro | deed were the persons who were to guard 
Emancipation Act. They offered no in- the Hill Cooly on his voyage, and to 
crease of wages to the emancipaied negro | see that he was not assigned, when he 
as an inducement to work. Their object! arrived in the Mauritius,? Why the Se- 
was not to obtain labour at a fair price, | cretary at War told the House that there 
but to extort it for the lowest possible re- | was constantly a number of invalids going 
muneration. With respect to the emigra- | from India to the Mauritius for the re- 


tion of labourers there was no doubt that 
was a desirable thing, provided it were free. 
What he protested against was crimping, 
not free emigration, That crimping had 


covery of their health, and that amongst 
this suffering gentry persons would be 
found who would take care of the Hill 
‘Coolies. A goodly security this! and 
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one, no doubt, upon which the Cooly 
might very confidently rely. But the 
fact failed the right hon. Gentlemen, for 
he believed that it was not the custom of 
invalids to go from India to the Mauritius. 
But even if it were so, that would be the 
extent and value of the protection afford- 
ed by them to the Hill Coolies. Persons 
suffering from illness had generally enough 
to do to take care of their own health, 
and certainly could not be reckoned upon 
as likely to become very efficient guard- 
ians of the interests and comforts of those 
in whose welfare they had no immediate 
concern. What a resource was this for 
so clever a man as the Secretary at War, 
Cudgelling his brain for a protection for 
the Hill Cooly he could find none better 
than that of the Indian invalid. Admi- 
rable device! To be safe, the Cooly must 
embark in a floating hospital, must make 
part of a cargo of invalids, Why, was 
this rational? Did it afford anything in 
the shape of protection that could be 
relied upon? But was this all? Did 
not the papers upon the table show that 
the wretched Hill Coolies, when they 
arrived in the Mauritius, were made to 
work under the inspection of the police— 
that the armed force of the country was 


employed to compel them to labour? 
Was he to be told that this was not slave 


labour? What was slave labour, if this 
were not? ‘True, the lash was not left in 
the hand of the master, (though there 
was evidence to show that the use of that 
abhorrent weapon was not wholly discon- 
tinued), but did it not amount to a state 
of actual and degrading slavery, when it 
was left to the correctional police to en- 
force the amount of labour? Moreover, 
it appeared that none of the Hill Coolies 
employed in the Mauritius, were allowed 
to leave the plantation on which their 
labour was engaged without a written 
pass to go through the country. Was 
this anything like free labour? He shud- 
dered at this attempt to legalise a new 
slave trade, and to give a new class of 
sluves to the British Empire. Free emi- 
gration no doubt was a good thing, but 
crimping was an abomination. If any 
scheme for promoting the emancipation 
of the Indian population were to be adopt- 
ed, it ought to be clearly and distinctly 
defined, so that no mistakes might arise 
—no frauds be practised—no injustice 
done-—-no cruelty perpetrated—no tyranny 
established—no slavery revived. To af- 
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ford a proper protection to these persons, 
there ought to be erected a permanent 
tribunal of protectorship, well salaried by 
the State. When he saw a scheme of ° 
that kind proposed, he would not resist 
it; but till then he should feel it his 
solemn duty to oppose all such vague 
and undefined projects as was now pro- 
posed. He begged to move, therefore, 
by way of amendment, that the consider- 
ation of these clauses be postponed for 
six months. 

Mr. Vernon Smith trusted, that in the 
very few observations he intended to offer 
to the House, he should not be supposed 
to entertain a less earnest desire for the 
extinction of slavery than the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just spoken, 
whose able and long-continued exertions 
to free the slave were so universally known, 
and whose efforts in that great cause 
ought in his opinion to have seeured for 
him a high and paramount position in the 
ranks of those who professed to be its 
friends, rather than rejection or exclusion. 
With respect to the question before the 
House, he must observe that the whole of 
the debate had turned upon the errors of 
the past, and upon the mal-administration 
and misfortunes which had existed here- 
tofore; whereas his noble Friend (Lord 
John Russell), in opening the subject, 
stated most distinctly that it was not his 
intention to revive the system that had 
previously existed, but to put it upon a 
totally different footing. What were the 
evils most complained of prior to the 
issuing of the order in council? The 
duration of the contract under which the 
ilill Cooly embarked for the Mauritius, 
and the immense majority of the male sex 
in that colony. Now his noble Friend 
stated distinctly that his intention was to 
carry out such a system that the Indian 
labourer might embark for the colony 
without being embarrassed by any con- 
tract whatever. It was admitted on all 
sides of the House that emigration was 
most important to the colonies; but the 
moment that any system of emigration 
was proposed, a host of difficulties were 
raised, aud every kind of difficulty thrown 
in the way. He doubted whether the 
objections raised by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell), would not 
equally apply to the emigration of his own 
countrymen to this country. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, that he did 
not object to emigration, but to crimping. 
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A more obnoxious word could not be 
used; but did the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman mean to say, that his noble Friend’s 
plan tended in any way to encourage 
crimping? The object of the plan was to 
provide a greater security for the native 
Indian leaving Hindostan for the Mauri- 
tius than hitherto; and he maintained 
that if the plan were adopted, the object 
would be attained. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman, the Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets, said that all the means of protection 
had been tried already. Had the new 


system of not allowing them to depart | 


except under contract and accompanied 
by females been tried? The right hon. 
Gentleman had long had an opportunity 
of considering the ordinances of his no- 
ble Friend, the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies, as regarded British Guiana and 
Trinidad, and had not offered any op- 
position to them. If he did not disap- 
prove of those ordinances, on what ground 
was it that he objected to the present plan 
with regard to the Mauritius? That there 
was a want of labour in the colonies was 
admitted on all hands, and it was the 
duty of the Legislature to offer all possible 
facilities to the importation of free labour 
there. The right hon. Gentleman argued 
that the Mauritius ought not, as regarded 
the objects of this bill, to be separated 
from the West India colonies, because, he 
said, in no place was power so much 
abused as in the Mauritius, and not one 


of the authorities, from the late governor | 


down to the meanest officer, was to be 
trusted. Now his experience in his present 
office had not been very long, and he must 
say that he had not met with any of those 
complaints which such a general ineffi- 
ciency or misconduct must of necessity 
have given rise to. But why had not the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he was in pos- 
session of information on the subject, long 
since brought it before Parliament? Surely 
it was the duty of a Member of that 
House, if cognizant of such a state of 
things as the right hon. Gentleman had 
described, to have afforded the House an 
Opportunity of considering it and of ex- 
pressing an opinion upon it. The right 
hon. Gentleman had called the authority 
of Mr, Anderson to his aid in his attack 
on this plan. That Gentleman’s author- 
ity, however, rather told the other way, 
for he had since been appointed by those 
most interested in the importation of Hill 
Coolies into the Mauritius their agent in 
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this country, and he had come over for 
that purpose. He would recommend the 
right hon. Gentleman in the House to 
read the last report of Mr. Anderson on 
the subject, in order to ascertain what 
were his opinions. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman argued, also, from the fact that 
the production of sugar frum the Mau- 
ritius had increased, that additional labour 
was not wanted. It was true that from 
1834 to 1839 there had been an increase 
of 114 per cent.; but it was against the 
fear of a future want of labour that the 
Legislature had to guard. He could not 
agree in what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman as to piecemeal legisla- 
tion in this instance. On the contrary, 
he thought that it was better for the Le- 
gislature to select one particular place fur 
the commencement of the experiment—a 
point towards which the current of public 
opinion would set, and which would indi- 
cate whether or not the experiment could 
be tried with success elsewhere. The 
Mauritius, he conceived, was exactly the 
colony on which every man of sense would 
fix as that to which the exportation of 
labour should be directed. By one means 
or other a great nuinber of the same class 
of labourers whom you now proposed to 
export from India had already been trans- 
ferred to the Mauritius, and a better field 
for the experiment, therefore, there could 
not be. He hoped, from the tone of the 
discussion this evening, that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would not continue to feel 
towards the emancipated negroes as they 
formerly felt towards the slaves ; but that 
the Emancipation Act would be an act of 
oblivion of all feelings but those which 
tended to the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the labourers in our colonies. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that as by the 
title of this bill its operation was confined 
to ‘* our West Indian Colonies,” the noble 
Lord would find it necessary, before intro- 
ducing the clauses relative to the Mauri- 
tius, to move an instruction to the com- 
mittee to that effect. 

The Speaker said that, consistently with 
the title of the bill, those clauses could not 
be introduced without an instruction to 
the committee. 

Original motion and amendment both 
withdrawn, 

Lord John Russell moved that it be an 
instruction to the committee that they 
have power to regulate the intercourse be- 
tween the East Indies and the Mauritius, 
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Mr. Gladstone said he thought these 
clauses practically nugatory, because the 
power given by them was one which the 
Government already possessed by virtue 
of their control over the possessions of the 
East India Company. It was his inten- 
tion, however, to vote for those clauses; 
but in doing so he must beg to be under- 
stood as only assenting to the general 
principle of emigration from the East 
Indies, not as pledging himself to adopt 
all the details of the noble Lord’s plan. 
The noble Lord must be understood as 
taking the responsibility of any particular 
plan for carrying out that principle. With 
the greatest pleasure he had heard the 
hon. Gentleman opposite declare his con- 
viction that this emigration question was 
one of great importance, not only to the 
planters and Jabourers, but to the general 
interests of humanity. He must also say 
that it was in vain for us to trust to the 
temporary prosperity of the colonies and 
the efforts of the planters to maintain 
cultivation ; because when prices fell in 
this country, as they must do, the sources 
of the wages of the labourer would be 
dried up, and the existing prosperity would 
no longer continue. 

Mr. Wakley considered this proposal as 
a means of reviving, under another name, 
the odious traffic in slaves; and he, there- 
fore, hoped the House would not proceed 
another step with these clauses until the 
noble Lord stated precisely what his plan 
was with respect to the introduction of 
these labourers into the Mauritius. 

Sir C. Grey considered the introduction 
of the clauses perfectly legitimate and 
necessary. From his own knowledge he 
could say that these Hill Coolies were a 
peaceable and well-disposed race, and if 
the Government in India would lend its 
co-operation, and these Coolies were made 
acquainted with the fact that there was a 
place where they would be employed and 
well treated, there would be no difficulty 
in carrying out the plan, without any 
approach to coercive measures. 

The House divided: Ayes 79; Noes 
44; Majority 35. 

List of the Ayes. 


Adam, Adm. Bewes, T: 
Ainsworth, P, Blair, J. 
Alston, R. Blake, M. J. 
Baring, rt. hon. F.T. Blake, W.J. 
Barnard, E. G. Brodie, W. B 
Berkeley, hon. H. Brownrigg, S, 
Berkeley, hon, C, Buller, C, 
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Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burroughes, H. 
Clay, W. 

Collier, J. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Cresswell, C. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dundas, D. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Euston, Earl of 
Fort, J. 

Gladstone, W. E. 
Gordon, R. 
Greene, T. 

Greg, R. H. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, rt. hon Sir G. 
Hawkins, J. H. 


Hobhouse, right hon. 


Sir J. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hurt, F. 

Hurt, W. 
Irving, J. 


Labouchere, rt. hn.H. 
Macauley, rt. hn. T.B. 


Marshall, W. 
Marshland, H. 
Maule, hon. F, 
Melgund, Viscount 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Muskett, G. A. 
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Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H, 
Patten, J. W. 

Pigot, D. R. 

Pryme, G. R. 

Pryse, P. 

Pusey, P. 

Rawdon, Col. 

Rich, H. 

Russell, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, right hon. R. L. 
Smith, J. A. 

Smith, B. 

Smith, R. V. 

Stock, Dr. 

Strutt, FE. 

Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J, H. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T, 
Tufnell, H. 

White, A. 

Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wilshere, W. 
Woodhouse, E. 

Wyse, T. 


TELLERS, 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Parker, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J, jun. 
Baines, E. 
Baldwin, C. B. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Bryan, G, 
Busfeild, W. 
Darby, G. 
Doughlas, Sir C, 
Du Pre, G, 
Ewart, W. 
Hawes, B. 
Hindley, C. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Jackson, Serg. 
Jervis, S. 
Lushington, C, 
Lushington, rt. hn. S. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 


Instruction agreed to. 
mittee. 
The clauses of the bill were agreed to, 
and the new clauses brought up, read a 


Mackinnon, W. 
Oswald, J. 
Phillips, M. 
Praed, W.T. 
Protheroe, E, 
Roche, E. B. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sheppard, T. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Style, Sir C, 
Thornely, T. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wood, B. 
Worsley, Lord 
Yates, J. A. 


TELLERS. 
O’Connell, D. 
Warburton, H. 


House in Com. 
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first and second time, and added to the 


bill. 
The House resumed, bill to be reported. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 5, 1840. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Marquess of 
Breadalbane, Lord Hatherton, and Lord Hawarden, from 
Derby, Chester, Tipperary, and other places, for a Re- 
peal of the Corn-laws.—By Lord Seagrave, from Stroud, 
against Church Rates, for Medical Reform, and the Small 
Pox Innoculation Prevention Act.—By the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, from Southampton, in favour of the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.-- By the Bishop of London, 
from Chelsea, Islingston, ete., against Sunday Trading. 


Mr. Feareus O’Connor.] Lord 
Denman presented a petition signed by 
the Chairman of a public meeting which 
took place at Leeds, praying for a free 
pardon for Feargus O’Connor in con- 
sideration of the sufferings he had endured 
since his imprisonment in York Castle. 

The Marquess of Normanby would take 
this opportunity of giving some further 
explanation upon the subject of Mr, 
O’Connor’s imprisonment, in reference to 
which he had been almost in daily com- 
munication with the visiting magistrates 
of York Castle. He had received in reply 
to the various questions he had addressed 
to them a letter from Mr, Barnard Hague, 
chairman of the visiting magistrates, dated 
June 1, from which he would read the 
following extract— 


“Mr. Feargus O'Connor is not subjected 
to any indignities of the person. He does not 
take his chamber utensil up stairs, or bring it 
down to clean it out. He does not scour out 
his room. He does not perform any menial 
office. He has had sheets offered him to sleep 
in, and he refused them. He occupies to- 
night, and will continue to occupy, che best 
room on the felons’ side. He has tea and 
sugar, without restriction as to quantity, twice 
aday. He has animal food at dinner, and 
two glasses of wine. He is shaved daily, and 
has clean linen and towels when he wishes. 
There are no beds but those of iron stock and 
flock beds, of which flock beds he has four. 
He has a pillow, chair and table. He eats, 
and has eaten, his meals in his ward by him- 
self, the first day excepted. He has a large 
yard to exercise in. He has a bed-room and 
large hospital to himself. Ife wears his own 
clothes. He has not had any newspapers. 
He has not written or received any letters 
without the inspection of the governor.” 


He would observe, that the first day 
was excepted in some respects, and it was 
perhaps, to that day that Mr. O’Connor 
alluded in his petition. He had also re- 
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ceived a letter stating what relaxations 
were proposed, but he did not think it 
would be well to read it. He would state 
however, that he thought the result would 
be that Mr. O'Connor would enjoy in 
York Castle everything that was con- 
sistent with the due execution of the sen- 
tence of the court, and with that view still 
further inquiry would be made as to the 
correctness of his allegations. 

Lord Brougham thought his noble 
Friend was very right to make further in- 
quiry. He had seen quite enough of state- 
ments aud counterstatements to induce 
him to suspend his opinion until further 
inquiry should be made upon the subject. 
Without meaning any disrespect whatever 
to the magistratcs themselves who had 
given those answers, he thought it would 
be safer to trust to an impartial inquiry 
which, it appearcd, was about to be insti- 


tuted. 
Petition laid on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 5, 1840. 


MinvurTes.] Bills. Read a first time :—Prisons (Scotland), 
—Read a third time :—Customs Duties. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hawes, and Mr. Warburton, 
from Printers and Bookbinders in Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Kendal, Kennington, and others places, against the 
Copyright Bill.—By Sir R. Inglis, from Sheffield, Leeds, 
and other places, for Church Extension; from New 
Brunswick, to support the Colonial Church; from the 
Clergy of Brighton, against the Ecclesiastical Duties and 
Revenues Bill; from Parishes in Staffordshire, and Suf- 
folk, against Sunday Trading; and froma Parish in 
Sussex, against the Irish Municipal Bill.—By Mr. G, 
Wood, from Surgeons and Physicians of Sheffield, against 
certain Provisions of the Vaccination Bill; and from 
places in Lancashire, against the Corn-laws.—By Mr. 
Pryme, from Dissenters of Cambridge, against Church 
Rates, and for the Release of John Thorogood ; and from 
Birmingham, in favour of Cracow.—By Mr. Aglionby, 
from Cummersdale (Cumberland), complaining of the 
Treatment of Mr. F. O’Connor.—By Lord Ashley, from 
places in Worcester, and Dorset, for Church Extension.— 
By Mr. Litton, from Attendants of the British Museum, 
to inquire into their ySalaries.—By the Attorney-gene- 
ral, from the Proprietors of Steam Vessels in Edinburgh, 
against Pilotage and Light-house Dues.—By Captain W. 
Gordon, from a place in Aberdeenshire, against the In- 
crease of the Duties on Malt and Spirits; and from Al- 
ford, in favour of Lord Aberdeen’s Bill.—By Mr. Wak- 
ley, from Electors of Ludlow, complaining of Bribery 
and Treating ; from certain Inhabitants of London and 
Manchester, complaining of the Treatment to which Mr. 
F. O’Connor, Mr. Vincent, and other persons convicted 
of Political Offences are at present exposed.—By Colonel 
Gore Langton, Mr. Williams, Sir H. Parnell, and others, 
from St, Alban’s, Monmouth, Dundee, and other places, 
complaining of the West India monopoly in the supply of 
Sugar.— By Mr. Hindley, and Mr. Easthope, from Staly- 
bridge, Leicester, and Ansted, complaining of the Treat- 
ment of Mr. Feargus O’Connor.—By Mr, Easthope, from 
Leicester, against Church Extension. 
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Sir J. Graham wished to ask a question of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor-General for Ireland, About ten days ago 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill to amend 
the registration system in Ireland, and he 
had also notified to the House that he in- 
tended to introduce a second bill, to deal 
with the subject of the new definition of 
‘a beneficial interest,” including the di- 
rection of an appellate tribunal for the 
assistant-barristers registering votes in 
Ireland. He had brought in the first of 
these bills, but it was not yet printed, 
though the order had been made. He had 
also obtained leave to bring in the second 
bill, but he had not introduced it as yet. 
He begged to remind the hon. and learned 
Gentleman of the promise which he had 
made to him upon that occasion. He 
(Sir J. Graham) had said that it was most 
desirable that these bills should both be 
in the hands of Members before the House 
was asked to take another step in the bill 
of his noble Friend the Member for North 
Lancashire. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had given his assurance that both 
these bills would be in the hands of Mem- 
bers in a few days. Ten days had elapsed 
but they were not yet forthcoming. One 
of them might be printed and delivered 
before Thursday ; but unless he presented 
the second bill either that night or the 
following day, it was impossible that it 
could be in the possession of Members on 
Thursday, when the debate would come 
on, He wished therefore, to ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, whether to night 
or to morrow he would present the second 
bill, for the definition of the beneficial in- 
terests. 

Mr. Pigot, I can’t introduce the second 
bill either to night or to morrow. The 
first will be ready by Thursday. 

Sir J. Graham was then to understand 
that it was not possible upon Thursday 
next to have the second bill. 

Subject dropped. 


Ways anp Means—Timper Du- 
Tirs.] The House having gone into 
committee of Ways and Means, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, he would 
state to the committee the course he in- 
tended to pursue with respect to the ar- 
ticle of timber, which he proposed to ex- 
cept from the five per cent. imposed upon 
other articles. The hon. Alderman who 
spoke on a former occasion on that subject 
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had stated that he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had given no adequate reason 
for such a course. He thought that he 
had stated to the House that, after the 
proposition he had formerly made with 
regard to these duties had been made 
public, he obtained information from par- 
ties who were competent to give him the 
fullest information upon the subject, and 
upon whose opinion he could rely, that an 
increasing differential duty upon timber 
would have a very great influence upon the 
trade by reason of the very close compe- 
tition which existed in that trade; that a 
slight increase would displace much of the 
Baltic timber, and would be the means 
of introducing colonial timber; and he 
thought also that he had stated that those 
who gave him such information represented 
to him that if such an increase did take 
place, that so far from his obtaining an 
increase of revenue by that means, that 
is, by displacing timber upon which a high 
duty was paid, and replacing it by timber 
upon which a low duty was paid, he would, 
in fact, obtain a reduction of duty to a 
very considerable amount. When that 
statement was made to him he felt it his 
duty after having obtained his information 
from, and being influenced by the opinions 
of, capable and impartial persons, who as- 
sisted him in the consideration of the 
question, and after devoting the best at- 
tention he could himself give to the ques- 
tion, and feeling also that the result con- 
templated would certainly take place, that 
the effect would be in some cases about 
one-twelfth increase, and in other cases 
one sixth, upon Baltic timber, and that 
the inevitable result would be a diminution 
of the revenue, he felt it his duty to make 
that alteration with regard to the timber 
duty which he would immediately develope 
to the House. The object he had in view 
undoubtedly was to obtain additional re- 
venue : and it was his duty also to get 
that increase so as not to affect the con- 
sumption of the article; and if he found 
that so far from the article producing the 
revenue which he expected, and that, in 
fact, he should obtain less, he felt it in- 
cumbent upon him not to adhere to any 
rule or regulation he had previously made, 
or to any decision previously adopted, to 
come down to the House and to state that 
he had proposed a plan which would not 
accomplish the objects that were intended. 
Among other reasons which had induced 
him to alter the proposition he had made, 
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was a feeling that a great differential duty 
already existed between the Baltic and 
Canada timber, and that if he were to 
increase that difference, and that from 
such an increase the result would bea 
great injury to one class of those engaged 
in the timber trade at the expense of the 
other—that, so far as regarded the colonia] 
interests, great injnry would arise, that 
certain parties would inevitably suffer, that 
they would press the complaints upon the 
public and upon the House, and seek an 
alteration in the amount of the duty. It 
was for these reasons, which were political 
reasons, that he considered the proposi- 
tion anew. Under these circumstances, 
when he came to the decision he had 
then arrived at, he stated to the House 
that he gave up the five per cent. duty 
upon timber, and would make that article 
a separate question for two reasons ; first, 
he obtained an equal amount of revenue 
from timber as he expected before; se- 
condly, he obtained that revenue in the 
shape of duty upon two articles of con- 
sumption in an equal proportion. This 
was his plan. In the first place, he found 
there was a long list of small articles, such 
as cutting-boards for shoemaker’s occupy- 
ing two or three pages in the list, which 
produced a very small revenue. He did 
not intend to propose any alteration in the 
duty on these articles. It was the great 
articles on which the duty was to be col- 
lected, which were known by the names 
of timbers, deals, and battens. The whole 
amount of the duty collected on timber 
was 1,602,000/., and of this the amount 
collected on timber, deals, deal-ends, 
battens, and batten-ends amounted to 
1,465.000/. He, therefore, proposed not 
to interfere with the small articles, but 
with the large ones alone, from which the 
whole revenue was collected. He _ pro- 
posed to levy an additional duty of 1s. 6d. 
per load on all timber imported whether 
from Canada or the Baltic, and, taking 
that as a principle, he should adapt it to 
the different relations of timber imported. 
He should adapt that principle to the ad- 
ditional duty on deals and deal ends. 
Gentlemen who were conversant with the 
trade were perfectly aware that these terms 
were used to signify different lengths and 
dimensions of timber. The resolution 
which he should put into the hands of the 
Chairman, would render it unnecessary 
for him to go at length into the details of 
the bill. In the first place he proposed an 
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additional duty on timber of 1s. 6d. per 
load, and an additional duty of 7s. 6d. 
upon battens, and upon batten-ends an 
additional duty of 3s., and an additional 
duty upon deals of the first class 1s. 6d, 
The other different duties would be accord- 
ing to the quality of the article. The re- 
solution he had to submit to the commit- 
tee would state the duties proposed, and 
the bill would contain the additional rate 
of charge upon the different articles. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving, 


“ That, towards raising the supply granted 
to her Majesty, there shall be raised, levied, 
collected, and paid, an additional duty of 
customs not exceeding the following amounts, 
on the timber, wood, and wood goods, after 
specified, in lieu of the duty imposed on all 
descriptions of timber, wood, and wood goods, 
by an act of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment; that is to say, on timber, wood, and 
wood goods, now chargeable by the load, con- 
taining fifty cubic feet, an additional duty the 
load, of 1s. Gd. ; on battens and batten ends, 
deals and deal ends, an additional duty equal 
in amount to the sum of 1s. 6d. upon each load 
of timber contained in 120 of such battens, 
batten-ends, deals, and deal ends respectively. 


Mr. Alderman Thompson said that, 
without entering into the question of the 
policy of the differential duties, he was 
not able to see why any exception should 
be made in the case of timber. He could 
not understand why, if differential duties 
were continued, they should not equally 
apply to sugar, coffee, and oils. Pur- 
chases of timber had been made by pare 
ties under the impression that the duties 
would remain the same as they had for- 
merly been, and a new scale of duties 
would lead to great inconvenience. He 
therefore objected to the plan of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. Labouchere said that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland had not appreciated the 
arguments of his right hon. Friend at their 
just value. His right hon. Friend had 
stated, that, to his former proposition, as to 
the duties on colonial and foreign timber, 
there was both a financial objection and a 
commercial objection; a financial objec- 
tion, inasmuch as the augmentation of the 
rate of duty might, as it frequently hap- 
pened, be attended with a less amount of 
duty received in the aggregate; a com- 
mercial objection, founded upon the con- 
sideration that the duties upon Baltic 
timber were already enormous. Its con. 
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sequent high price was very prejudicial to 
the builder, and to the permanency of our 
structures and buildings here; and no one, 
therefore, would desire any augmentation 
in the duties upon the import of that finer 
description of timber. He had lately seen 
several intelligent persons interested in 
the timber trade, and from them he had 
learned that the proposition of his right 
hon. Friend would be acquiesced in by the 
dealers in that article. So far from there 
being anything intricate in the proposed 
increase of duties, the principle was quite 
simple, and was applicable to all timber, 
whether introduced from Canada or from 
the Baltic. 

Mr. Warburton concurred in the opinion 
of the right hor. Gentleman, that already 
the amount of the differential duties upon 
Baltic timber, exceeding, as it did, 45s. 
per load above the duty on our own 
colonial timber, was excessive, and felt to 
be prejudicial in respect to the construction 
of our buildings. This was a_ great 


Supply— 


mistake in a commercial point of view, 
and did not now admit easily of a remedy. 
The proposition of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be seen to continue the 
same preference given to our own colonial 
produce, and would place the trade in 


these sorts of timber exactly upon the same 
footing as it had stood for a long period 
of time. 

Mr. Hutt believed that the remarks 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Sunderland would not be coincided in 
by his constituents. The proposition of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer met with 
his approbation. 

Mr. Villiers would not let the Session 
pass without bringing the whole subject of 
the timber duties before the House. He 
considered the question was left perfectly 
open by the arrangement proposed—that 
the differential duties were as objectionable 
as they were before—and that the same 
arguments remained against them as 
before. The case of those who wished to 
have the duties altered w:.s, that the pre- 
sent system was a waste cf the resources 
of the country; and the hon. Alderman 
and his colleague might be assured that he 
would give them an opportunity of esta- 
blishing their position, that the system 
they contended for was of advantage to 
the colonial and the shipping interests. 

Resolution agreed to. 

The House resumed, resolution re- 
ported. 
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Suprry — Miscettaneous’ Esti- 
MATES.] The House in committee of 
supply on the Irish and Scotch Miscel- 
laneous Estimates. 

Several votes were agreed to. 

On the question that 76,3001. for law 
expenses, grants to the Scottish Univer- 
sities, and other charges formerly paid out 
of the hereditary revenues of the Crown, 
and not provided for out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, 

Sir James Graham begged to inquire of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, what course 
was intended to be adopted with regard to 
a vote of 800/. recommended by the com- 
mittee of last year, to be placed in the 
hands of a university court, to be esta- 
blished for the purpose of its distribution ? 
He did not find that there was any men- 
tion of it in the estimates. 

Mr. Fox Maule said that if the right 
hon. Baronet would refer once again to the 
estimates, he would find that they con- 
tained a proposition for a grant of 8002, 
in lieu of the lease of rents of the arch- 
bishopric of Glasgow. All the objects of 
this vote were set out with the exception 
of one, which was the establishment of a 
chair for civil engineering and mechanics. 
He thought that the importance of this 
vote would be universally admitted at the 
present time, and that a sufficient ground 
of the grant being rather large would be 
found to exist in the circumstance that the 
persons who were to be benefited being 
generally of small means, they could not 
afford to pay expensive fees. With re- 
gard to the disposition of the vote alluded 
to by the right hon. Baronet, there was no 
university court yet established, and it 
was thought best to place the funds in the 
hands of the Government, with a view to 
its proper distribution. 

Sir J. Graham did not mean to dispute 
the propriety of establishing the proposed 
professorship; but after the explanation of 
the hon. Under-secretary, it was clear that 
the appropriation of the fund was not in 
conformity with the recommendation of the 
commissioners, nor was it in conformity 
with former grants. What he wished to 
know from the hon. Under-secretary was, 
whether the appropriation of the sum 
mentioned in the vote was made in con- 
formity with the recommendation of the 
commissioners? He thought it was not. 

Mr. F. Maule remarked that although 
there was every wish to conform to the 
recommendation of the commissioners, he 
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did not consider that the Government were 
bound by the report of the commission, if 
they should think it necessary to make a 
different appropriation of this grant. The 
recommendation of the commissioners was, 
that the grant should be continued, and 
placed on the same footing as the surplus 
revenues of the university, to be distributed 
in the manner most conducive to the 
objects of the institution, It was true that 
the commissioners had further recom- 
mended that this grant should be left in 
the hands of the University Court for 
distribution, but that court was not in 
existence. 

Sir J. Graham observed that the chief 
recommendation of the commissioners was 
the establishment of the University Court, 
in which the heads of the universities 
would have voices, and would dispose of 
the money in a manner most conducive to 
the interests of the university. That re- 
commendation, however, the Government 
had not adopted, and in the absence of the 
University Court they took upon them- 
selves the distribution of the grant. And 
the House was called upon to agree to the 
vote in the absence of all information upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Gillon was sure the Government 


would exercise a strict supervision in the 


distribution of this fund. He thought it 
was most important that this professorship 
of engineering and mechanics, which would 
so essentially contribute to the improve- 
ment of those working classes who were 
not in a condition to pay high fees, should 
be established. 

Vote agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
he would not go any further into the items 
of supply at present, and would postpone 
further proceedings until the bringing up 
of the report on Thursday. 

Colonel Sibthorp expressed his surprise 
that so much money should be voted in so 
shortatime. He had just gone to take 
some refreshment, and on his return he 
found that above 300,000/. had been voted 
away in his absence, short as it was. He 
would certainly oppose these grants when 
the report was brought up on Thursday, 
He saw that the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Ireland, had also only just come in like 
himself; in fact, nobody expected such a 
mass of business to be gone into except 
those who were in the secret of the juggling 
policy pursued by the Government. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson complained that 
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an undue advantage had been taken of 
the Irish Members on this occasion. He 
was only absent ten minutes, and found 
that a sum of 300,000/. had been voted 
away without opposition. This business 
had not been expected to be gone into on 
Friday at such an early hour, as the state 
of the benches on both sides proved. 
There were scarcely Members to form a 
House. When serious questions on Pro- 
testant education were brought forward, 
he had wished to have had an opportunity 
of expressing his opinions on the outlay of 
50,000/, But he perceived the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, had the 
same misfortune as himself—a misfortune 
in which, indeed, almost all the Irish 
Members shared, for there were only six 
or eight of them in the House—and even 
the seat of the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny was vacant, whom he expected on 
his return to find speaking. He was sure 
he was absent only ten minutes. He would 
certainly take the opportunity of expres- 
sing his opinions very fully on the subject 
of Irish education on the bringing up the 
report. [It was his intention to bring 
under the notice of the Legislature, at an 
early period in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, the system of education pursued in 
the College of Maynooth. 

Mr. J. Grattan also complained that 
the Irish estimates had been carried 
through in the absence of Irish Members. 

Sir R, Bateson expressed himself to a 
similar effect. Three hundred petitions 
had been presented during the Session 
against the grant to the College of May- 
nooth. That fact alone was sufficient to 
demonstrate that the vote was one that 
ought not to be passed as a matter of 
course. He should state his views upon 
the point when the report was brought up. 
It was also his intention to move for a 
select committee for the purpose of con- 
sidering the existing system of education 
at Maynooth, 

Lord J. Russell said, that the manner 
in which the estimates had been proceeded 
with was perfectly regular. Friday was 
the regular day, and the House resolved 
itself into a committee of supply at six or 
half-past six o’clock. Surely hon. Mem- 
bers opposite would not expect any sct of 
Ministers to create and to maintain a 
debate upon the estimates which they 
themselves brought forward. With re- 
spect to the sitting of the House to-morrow, 
he wished to observe that it was merely 
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intended to proceed with one bill (the 
Irish Grand Jury Cess Bill), for which the 
Lords were waiting. 

Colonel Sibthorp said that he supposed 
that the noble Lord opposite, being at 
Almack’s, or some other fashionable place, 
could not be present whilst the Irish 
estimates were brought on, though he 
thought it was the duty of the noble Lord 
to be present, holding the lucrative and 
overpaid office which he did; and he 
should certainly propose that the noble 
Lord’s salary should be reduced from 
5,500/. to 4,000/. 

Viscount Morpeth was sorry that he 
had not been in his place when the Irish 
estimates were brought on; but, as they 
had passed off so smoothly, his regret was 
diminished ; and, knowing that the hon. 
and gallant Member had often expressed 
his intention of moving the reduction of 
his salary, it might be a matter of delicacy 
with him not to be present on the occasion, 
and so to avoid the necessity of voting on 
that subject. 

Mr. Darby said he must admit the per- 
fect regularity of the proceedings. He 
had come down with the intention of 
making some objection to certain parts of 
the estimates; but, seeing the state of the 
House on his side, he could not do so, 

House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, June 6, 1840. 


Mincres.] Bills. Read a first time Grand Jury Cess 
(Ireland) ; Customs Duties. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, June 6, 1840. 


MinvuTES.] Bills. Read a first time :—Entailed Estates 
(Scotland); Qualification of Voters (Ireland).—Read a 
third time :—Grand Jury Cess (Ireland). 

Petitions presented, By Mr. Elliot, from Roxburghshire, for 
the Abolition of Church Rates——By Mr. Godson, from 
Grocers of Kidderminster, for an Equalisation of the 
Duties upon Sugar.—By Viscount Morpeth, from Don- 
caster, against the traffic in Opium; and from Halesbury, 
Somersetshire, and other places, for the Abolition of 
Church Rates. 


Bustness—ApDJOURNMENT.| Viscount 
Morpeth having moved, that the House 
at its rising do adjourn to Wednesday, the 
10th of June, 

Sir George Sinclair said, he believed 
that a true bill had been found against 
this House by the grand jury of the Bri- 
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tish nation, in reference to the slow and 
slovenly manner in which the business of 
the country was carried on, Of the counts 
comprehended in the indictment, which 
were very numerous, he should only specify 
a few. The first was, the number of regular 
holydays which occurred in the Parlia- 
mentary calendar; the second, that it was 
so often impossible, especially when the 
weather was favourable for equestrian 
exercise, to muster a quorum at four 
o'clock; the third, that the House was so 
often counted out at the trying hour, when 
patriots and statesmen must make their 
option between their dinner and the debate 
—an hour at which no bill, however mo- 
mentous, (not even, I believe, the Bill of 
Rights),could stand in competition with the 
bill of fare; the fourth, and not least grave 
accusation, was levelled against the pre- 
posterous practice of adjourning debates, 
which was not only a great but a growing 
nuisance, and ought, by common consent, 
to be abolished. On this subject, he was 
a radical reformer, and altogether opposed 
to partial, or bit by bit legislation. It was 
impracticable to classify or draw an arbi- 
trary line of distinction between different 
subjects, as Gentlemen would naturally 
form different estimates as to their relative 
interest and importance, and he therefore 
thought there should be a standing order 
for putting a stop to so serious an evil, 
The House, at the commencement of every 
Session, seemed disposed to deal with the 
public time as a spendthrift does with a 
large fortune, of which he has unexpect- 
edly come into possession. He acts as if 
he thought such a mine of wealth was in- 
exhaustible, and throws his money away 
to the right hand and to the left, on trifles 
light as air, without keeping any ac- 
count of his disbursements. But when 
the ominous period arrives at which ere- 
ditors have long bills, and debtors long 
faces, he discovers, with equal mortifi- 
cation and surprise, that he can scarcely 
scrape together as much cash as will pur- 
chase the necessaries of life. It was thus 
that they at first consumed many days, 
weeks, and months, on protracted debates 
by adjournment, on motions designed to 
lead to nothing, and on bills intended to 
be withdrawn, and when the season of 
prorogation was near at hand, they could 
scarcely command as much time, or collect 
as many Members, as were necessary for 
expediting indipensable business, before 
they were summoned to receive her Ma- 
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jesty’s thanks for having so liberally pro- 
vided the supplies for thecurrent year. 
have also (said the hon. Baronet) been at 
all times an ardent repealer, as far as 
nocturnal legislation is concerned, but I 
despair of seeing that anomalous course 
discontinued, until a parliament is con- 
vened on College-green, Whilst, however, 
Tam anxious to avoid the Scylla of ad- 


Commercial Treaty 


journed debates, I am not less desirous, if 


possible, to keep clear of the Charybdis of 
late hours, and I may perhaps be allowed 
most respectfully to observe, that this is 
an evil which is mainly owing to our most 
distinguished statesmen, and which they, 
at any time, have it in their power to cure. 
If they would only adopt the salutary 
practice of early rising—by which [ mean, 
as far as they are concerned, rising early 
in the debate,—if they would commence 
their harangues at 5 p.m., instead of con- 
cluding them at 5 a.m., they would be 
listened to with more satisfaction, and 
reported with greater accuracy. The second 
or third-rate debaters, “ who think of 
convincing, whilst leaders are dining,” 
would be glad (if I may judge from my 


own feelings) to sacrifice the chance of | 


celebrity for the certainty of sleep. All 
orators ought to remember, that when they 
compel their reluctant colleagues to sit up 
at unreasonable hours, they may be said, 
in a figurative sense, to be acting the part 
of undertakers, and are virtually driving 
nails into the coffins of many an infirm 
and aged auditor. 1 believe, that if the 
causes which occasioned the premature 


death of many an useful and amiable | 
Member of Parliament were impartially | 


inquired into, it would be found that 
each of them had died by the visitation of 
late hours and Jong speeches, and a ver- 
dict of wilful murder, or at least of culp- 
able homicide, against Joseph Hume, and 
others would be returned. I shall take 
an opportunity, after the recess, to invite 
the attention of the House more fully to 
this subject. 

Motion for the adjournment agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 10, 1840. 


MiINnvUTES.}] Bills. Read a second time :—Timber Ships; 
Poor Clergy Maintenance ; Loan Societies. 

Petitions presented. By Sir G, Strickland, Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd, Mr, T. Duncombe, and others, from Leith, 
Dundee, Merthyr Dydvil, and various other places, for 
Mitigation of the Sentence passed on Feargus O'Connor. 
— By Sir F. Burdett, from Inhabitants of Wilts, for a 
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General Amnesty for Political Offences.—By Mr. A. 
White, from the Mayor and Magistrates of Sunderland, 
for increased powers to compel the Attendance of Wit- 
nesses.—By Mr. Godson, and Mr. Liddell, from the 
Vicar Choral of Lichfield, and Durham, against the Ee- 
clesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill.— By Sir J. Graham, 
Durham, for Church Extension; and 
from Lincolnshire, against the Importation of Hill Coolies 
into the Mauritius.—By Mr. Pakington, from South- 
ampton, against the Law for the Sale of Beer.—By Mr. 
Sergeant Jackson, from Meath, for Lord Stanley’s Bill 
for Amending the Registration of Voters in Ireland.—By 
Mr. R. Curry, from Northampton, against Church Rates. 
— By Sir G, Strickland, from Long Preston, for a Total 
Abolition of Church Rates; and from Operatives in 
Mills, &e., in the West Riding of Yorkshire, for a Re- 
peal of the Corn-laws. —By Lord Ingestrie, from inhabit- 
ants of Greenwood, that the Grammar Schools Bill might 
pass into a Law; from Wolverhampton, Sudbury, and 
various other places, against the Desecration of the Sab 
bath by the Canal Boatmen ; and from Wolverhampton, 
against any further Grant to the College of Maynooth.— 
By the Attorney-general, from Edinburgh, to exclude 
that city from the Scotch Borough Bill.—By Mr. Hawes, 
from a Meeting in Fetter-lane, and froin various places in 
Suffolk, against Church Extension.— By Mr. Loch, from 
Fishermen of Dundee, and various places in Caithness, 
and Ross-shire, that Foreign Vessels might not be allowed 
to Fish within three miles of the coast of Seotland.—By 
Sir C. D. Norreys, from Grocers of Mallow, to admit 
Free-labour Sugar the payment of a reasonable 
Duty, 


from places in 


on 


ComMERCIAL TREATY wit FRANCE. ] 
Mr. Mackinnon wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, the President of the 
Board of Trade, whether or not the reduc- 
tion in the duty on the wines of France, 
forming part of the arrangements in the 
pending negotiations for a commercial 
treaty with that country, was to be ex- 
tended also to the wines of Portugal, 
Spain, Sicily, and the Rhenish provinces, 
as well as in a proportionate degree to 
those of our own colony, the Cape of Good 
Hope; whether, in the conclusion of a 
treaty with France, involving in public 
Opinion, amongst other important consi- 
derations affecting our commercial inter- 
ests, a loss to the revenue to an amount 
considerably exceeding halfa million ster- 
ling, instead of the smaller sum indicated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
opening his budget— whether, in the con- 
clusion of such a treaty, the Government 
would act upon their own responsibility, 
or call upon Parliament for a preliminary 
decision on the policy of the measure ? 

Mr. Labouchere must decline, in the 
present state of the negotiation, to give any 
information as to what proposals had been 
made on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. Atthe same time he would say, 
that it would be extremely impolitic to 
give any one foreign country an advantage 
with regard to the importation of their 


wines into England, over other foreign 
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countries. No treaty into which they might 
enter with France would debar them from 
conceding the same advantage to other 
countries. 


Sepuction.] Mr. Miles, in moving the 
Order of the Day for the second reading 
of the Seduction Bill, after adverting to 
the proceedings of the select committee, 
proceeded to enlarge upon the facilities to 
seduction, provided by the existing sys- 
tem, and the absolute necessity of supply- 
ing a remedy. The question, therefore, 
was simply this, was nothing to be done 
for these victims of profligate lust? Were 
they to see the sisters, wives, and daugh- 
ters, of their poorer countrymen reduced 
to a melancholy state of misery and dis- 
tress, without attempting to do anything 
to relieve it? Or were they to suffer the 
unprincipled views of the seducer to con- 
tinue successful, and from the difficulty 
of carrying the present law into execution, 
and from the fear of reverting to all the 
evils of the old system, to be deterred 
from all further efforts of legislation upon 
this subject? Had there been, he would 
ask, no increase of bastardy since the 
passing of the New Poor-law? It was 
recorded by the New Poor-law Commis- 
sioners in their first annual report, that 
the illegitimate births were to the legiti- 
mate in 1830, as one to nineteen. He 
had an account in his hand of the legiti- 
mate and illegitimate births in the three 
years previous to the 3lst of December, 
1834, and in the three years subsequent 
to it. That account comprised the returns 
from ten counties in the south of England, 
and from the ten counties which were first 
divided into unions. In those counties 
had bastardy increased or diminished ? 
It appeared, that in the three years imme- 
diately preceding that in which the Poor- 
Jaw Amendment Act was passed, there 
were 8,579 illegitimate births, and in the 
last three years 9,048. These returns 
were from 3,835 parishes. It was true, 
that they were nearly all rural parishes ; 
but had the result been different in the 
the great manufacturing districts? He 
had the authority of one of the most able 
and intelligent of the assistant Poor-law 
commissioners for stating, that in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire and in Lanca- 
shire bastardy had greatly increased since 
the passing of the New Poor-law. He 
had also another return, which, though 
partial, he thought necessary to bring 
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under the notice of the House—it was a 
return from the Wincanton district. He 
had inquired whether there had been any 
peculiar mortality in that district, and had 
been informed that there had not. Now, 
he found that in the Wincanton division 
for half a year there had been 500 births, 
In this number there were fifty-nine bas- 
tards, Of infants which had died under two 
years of age there were seventy-nine; of this 
number twenty-five were bastards. A re- 
turn like that ought to induce the House to 
pause, if not to desist altogether from its 
present course. He had been in hopes of 
obtaining a similar return from every dis- 
trict in England. He had applied for it 
to the noble Secretary for the Home 
Department, who had been kind enough 
to promise that he would procure him that 
return, if the registrar-general were able 
to afford it. He had since been informed, 
that the information which he wanted 
could not be procured. If he had been 
able to obtain it he had no doubt, that 
the general return from the whole king- 
dom would have borne out the return he 
had just read from the Wincanton district. 
He thought, that the returns which he had 
just read to the House were sufficient 
proofs of the increase of bastardy since the 
New Poor-iaw came into operation. It 
was also notorious, that it was not till 
they were in the last stage of destitution, 
that the mothers of these bastards sought 
for refuge in the workhouse. Te held in 
his hand a table containing the numbers of 
paupers who had been relieved, with a 
division of them into classes, at Christmas, 
1838, and at Christmas, 1839, respec- 
tively. From this table it appeared, that 
the increase in the number of illegitimate 
children admitted into the workhouse in 
the last of those years was one-fifth, and 
that the increase in admission of the 
mothers of bastards within the same time 
was 663, casting an increase of charge to 
that extent upon the different unions, Did 
not this prove, that there had been a great 
abuse either in the administration of the 
law or in the law itself affecting bastardy ? 
It was impossible, he conceived, for any 
man to assert, that the law, as it existed at 
present, was either proper or perfect; and 
the only question then was, what law 
ought to be proposed in lieu of it? It 
was absurd to say, that a civil action 
would afford redress for the injury thus 
inflicted on the female part of the popula- 
tion. Unfortunately for England, to the 
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million there was no remedy for the seduc- 
tion of a daughter, owing to the expense 
of procuring it, whilst to the rich such a 
remedy was open if they thought proper to 
apply for it. Ought such a state of law 
to continue? He thought not. What, 
then, was his remedy! ‘The bill then be- 
fore the House. That bill, though his pro- 
duction, emanated from much higher 
authority than his own. He had the 
authority of the Poor Law Commissioners 
themselves in its favour. In their first 
general report, they said, 

‘© We participate in the feelings of detesta- 
tion of the crime of seduction; but the priu- 


ciple, that poor-law administration should be | 


the administration of relief alone, cannot be 
departed from by the introduction of anything 
having a view to punishment, without at the 
same time creating far greater evils than those 
which it is intended to repress. Neither can any 


existing authority for the dispensation of relief | 


be safely considered as properly const:tuted as 


a judicatory for the award of private satisfac- | 


tion for wrongs or for the infliction of punish- 


ment. It appears to be commonly overlooked | 


in the complaints on this subject, that for the 
injury of seduction the courts of law afford a 
remedy; and to any objection which might be 
made that this remedy is too costly, or is other- 


wise out cf the reach of the poor, we submit | 


that the proper remedial course of legislation 
would be to render justice, dispensed by pro- 
per judicial functionaries, accessible to the 
poorest classes of the community.” 

In that opinion he most fully concurred, 
and hoped to carry it into effect by means 
of this bill. He had already alluded to 


the evidence given by Mr. Power on the | 


increase of bastardy in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire. The evi- 
dence given by that gentleman before the 
Poor-law Committee, was known to many 
hon. Members, and when he said, that it 
was upon that evidence that he had 
founded this bill, he thought that the 
House would not deem him guilty of in- 
truding upon it a piece either of idle or 
theoretic legislation, He had divided 
the bill into two parts—one relating to 
seduction when effected under a breach 
of promise of marriage; the other to 
seduction when effected by other means. 
The remedy for the first offence was 
in the nature of a remedy for breach 
of contract—the remedy for the second 
was framed upon the loss of service. 
In both cases pregnancy must take place 
before the bill could come into oper- 
ation. The next question was—“ ‘l'o what 
tribunal should the adjudication of these 
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| offences be referred?” If the bill which 
| was brought in last year for the establish- 
/ment of county courts had passed into 
law, and had those courts been presided 
over, as was intended, by barristers of 
considerable experience, he should have 
bad no hesitation in placing the civil re- 
medy for this species of injury under the 
cognizance of those tribunals. But, as he 
had no hopes of such a measure being pass- 
ed, he should find the tribunal he wanted in 
the special sessions of the magistracy. As 
|there was publicity given to their pro- 
ceedings, and as there was generally on 
| such occasions a full attendance of magis- 
trates, he should provide that there be 
‘eight special sessions in the year. Then 
| arose the question of damages, which was 
a question of some difficulty. If you 
placed the amount of damages too high, 
you incurred a double danger—first, the 
‘chance of women allowing themselves to 
be seduced, in expectation of obtaining 
}them ; and next, the chance of the magis- 
trates refusing to inflict them out of com- 
passion to the offender. If you placed 
them too low, then came the danger of 
the bill proving wholly ineffective. He 
had therefore limited them to 301., which 
the magistrates might award to be paid at 
once, or spread over six instalments, the 
whole payable within eighteen months. It 
was necessary for him to state next, who 
' the persons suing for these damages should 
be, and to whom when recovered, the da- 
-mages should go. In those cases where 
| the seduction was eflected in consequence 
‘ofa breach of promise of marriage, the 
| woman would be entitled to sue; but in 
'those cases where the seduction was ef- 
| fected by other means, the father and 
{mother of the woman seduced, or where 
| there was no father and no mother, the 
'master and mistress in whose service she 
!was, should be entitled to sue on her 
‘behalf. In the first class of cases, the 
penalty would go to the woman, and in 
the second to the parties suing in trust for 
the bastard. He meant his bill to apply, 
| not to the vicious, but to the unfortunate, 
| He also proposed to give the magistrate 
leave to judge in the first instance, whe- 
| ther he would hear the case or not. If he 
| was inclined to hear it, then a summons 
| to appear should be delivered to the man 
at least ten days before the hearing; and, 
at the hearing he should come forward 
| with all the evidence he had to rebut the 
charge. He should also enact, that there 
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should be no judgment against the man 
on the unsupported evidence of the wo- 
man. He had now explained to the 
House the principle of his bill; and if 
he could only obtain their sanction to it, 
he would willingly leave the details of it 
in their hands. Since he had first intro- 
duced the bill, he had received so many 
accounts of the hardships inflicted under 
the present law that he could not think of 
wearying the House by reading them. 
Sorry was he to say it, but the fact was 
undeniable, that among farmers’ sons and 
domestic servants, seduction was con- 
stantly taking place. The consequence 
was, that too often the woman had no 
other refuge but the workhouse, and, 
owing to the want of classification, which 
prevailed in those places, any woman who 
once entered it, must come out demoral- 
ized. After’some other observations, which 
the noise in the House rendered inaudible, 
the hon. Member concluded by moving 
that the bill be then read a second time. 
The Attorney-General rose to oppose 
the motion. The bill introduced a novel 
principle into our legislation, and that, 
too, a principle of great danger. He 
would not now enier into a contest with 
the hon. Member opposite, as to whether 
the seduction clauses of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, had had a good or 
a bad effect: he would only ‘say, that 
from all he had heard, he believed, they 
had had a very good effect, and that se- 
duction was much less common than it 
had been previous to the passing of that 
act. He would also add, that he thought 
the proposed system would occasion a 
much greater amount of seduction than 
had been ever before known. He would 
now point out the details of the bill. For 
the first time in the legislation of this 
country, there was to be a compensation 
purely for the loss of chastity, and for the 
first time for a great many years, the want 
of chastity was to be made acrime. At 
one time fornication had been a crime by 
law, but that had been found to be so 
inconvenient, that the law was rarely en- 
forced. The bill of the hon, Gentleman 
said, that any woman who should be se- 
duced by promise of marriage, might go 
before a justice of peace, who was to sum- 
mon the supposed seducer before the 
petty sessions, in order that they might 
hear the complaint. What a wide door 
this would open to vice and fraud! In the 
first place, women would be much less 
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careful of their chastity than they would 
be if they did not trust to such a resource 
as the bill would give them. Then a 
woman, however false her story might be, 
would go before the petty sessions, where 
a penalty of 30/, might be awarded to her. 
The hon. Member, had, however, intro- 
duced a proviso, which would nullify the 
remedy he wished to give in cases of real 
injustice. Evidence must be brought that 
the woman had been seduced under pro- 
mise of marriage ; therefore the bill would 
not apply in any case except where a man 
had made a promise of marriage coram 
testibus, and afterwards seduced the wo- 
man, If the 307. were not paid, the man 
was to go to gaol for a period of six 
months. He (the Attorney-General) was 
very much adverse to the establishment of 
such a law, and heshould therefore move 
that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Mr. Benett thought something should 
be done to repress indiscriminate seduction; 
and that some protection should be afforded 
to the female which the present law did 
not give her. Under the state of the law 
which until lately existed, the man who 
seduced a woman was bound to support 
her child if she had one, and this led to 
some degree of circumspection on his part. 
Under the present law there was no pro- 
tection for the female sex ; and he thought 
that some attempt should be made to 
remedy this evil. With regard to seduc- 
tions under promise of marriage there 
might certainly be some difficulty in 
proving such a case. But in many in- 
stances it might be done. For instance, 
it very frequently happened that a man 
seduced a woman after having as a biind 
published the banns of marriage, and in 
such a case there could be no difficulty on 
the score of evidence. With respect to 
the bill now before the House, though he 
(Mr. Benett) did not approve of much of 
it in detail, he should mark his approval 
of its principles by voting for the second 
reading. 

Mr. Slaney believed the new poor-law 
had operated as a great protection to females 
by removing those temptations which for- 
merly existed for consenting to the impro- 
per addresses of men. He thought, how- 


ever, that something should yet be done 
to give further protection to women se- 
duced under promise of marriage, which 
was proposed to be done by this bill. He 
did not approve, however, of giving the 
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woman 30/. damages for the loss of her 


chastity, which he feared would too often 
operate as a temptation to yield to seduc- 
tion. He thought that it would be more 
proper that the money recovered against 
the man should be paid to the poor-rates, 
or some fund for the maintenance of the 
child. 

Mr. Miles, in reply said, that all he 
wanted was that the House should approve 
of the principle upon which his bill was 
founded, and then, being well aware of the 
great difficulties by which the subject was 
surrounded, he should be very happy to 
resign it into the abler hands of the At- 
torney-General. 

Mr. Villiers said, that if the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s bill had in view to render justice 
accessible to the poor, he would give it his 
ready assent; and he admitted in this case 
that it was an enormous evil that poor 
women should have no redress if they 
really had endured a wrong ; but the hon. 
Gentleman had not by his bill solved the 
real difficulty in the case, which was a 
competent tribunal before whom they were 


to appear and obtain their remedy: he | 
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only had proposed by this bill to give fresh | 
powers to the gentry who were the local | 
magistrates, and which it would do in a, 


material degree, and he thought in this 
case, where the sons, or the servants, or 
the dependants of the magistracy might 
be the parties whose cases they would 
have to decide, that the objections which 
did exist at present to the magistracy, 
namely, that their judgments might be 
biassed by their local interests or their local 
prejudices, would apply in a striking de- 
gree in this case. Let the hon. Gentleman 
say that he would support a good system 
of local courts to provide for a competent 
administration of justice throughout the 
country, and he would have his ready 
concurrence, and he believed that of every 
person on his side of the House, in any 
plan for affording any redress which the 
poor might seek or demand. But he, for 
One, not having confidence in the country 
justices, as they were at present appointed, 
could not consent to extend their powers 
in this respect. 

Mr. Freshfield approved of the principles 
of the bill, and would support the second 
reading, without, however, expressing any 
Opinion upon its details. 

Mr. Hawes opposed the bill, because he 
thought it would in fact legalize seduction 
on the part of the rich, Any man who 
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could pay 30/., might under this bill se- 
duce at pleasure, and the parents of the 
unfortunate girl would be excluded from 
their remedy in a court of law, 

The House divided: Ayes 57; Noes 
56; Majority 1. 
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Wrightson, W, TELLERS. regulation would include Pontypool, 
Wyse, T. Hawes, C. where, perhaps, the 15/. would not be too 
Young, J. Villiers, C, high; but yet he found in the same dis- 


Bill read a second time. 


Save or Berr Bit (No. 2).] House 
in committee for the re-consideration of 
the report on the Sale of Beer Bill. 

On the first clause being put, which pro» 
vides that— 


** Licences to retail beer shall not be granted 
to any but the real resident occupier, nor in 


respect of any house rated at less than 15/, | 


per annum within the bills of mortality, cities, 
towns and boroughs containing 10,000 inha- 
bitants ; nor less than 11/. per annum in cities 
parishes, or places exceeding2,500 inhabitants; 
nor less than 8/, per annum in parishes or 
places situated elsewhere ; nor unless poor 
rates and assessed taxes be previously paid,” 


Lord G. Somerset said, it was with great | 


regret that he found himself called upon | 
to throw any impediment in the way of | 
the progress of the bill of his hon. Friend; 

more particularly, as no man was more | 
anxious than himself to put an end to the 
evils of beer-houses. The proposition of 
his hon. Friend was, that parties before 
they should be allowed to open beer- 
houses, should be in the occupation of 


houses worth a rental of 15/. at least, if | 


situated in London and Westminster, or in 
cities, towns, or boroughs containing 
10,000 inhabitants, whilst in other cases 
the rental must be 11/. in cities, parishes, | 
or places exceeding 2,500 inhabitants, or | 
81. elsewhere. He (Lord G. Somerset) 
was opposed to this graduated scale. He 
apprehended that the object of his hon. 
Friend was to ensure a certain degree of 
respectability in these beer-shop keepers 
in the different districts. Now, he did not 


see by what criterion the proposition of | 


his hon. Friend could be carried into 
effect. The proposal was, that in towns 
having a population of, or exceeding, | 
10,000 souls, or being within one mile of 
a polling-place, of a place returning Mem- | 
bers to Pailiament—that in all these cases 
persons occupying houses, paying or worth | 
15l. a year, should alone be entitled to be 
licensed, Now, in the county which he 
(Lord G. Somerset) represented, there 
were two parishes only where the popula- 
tion exceeded 10,000. He thought the 
rental in both these places would be so 
great as almost entirely to exclude from 
the operation of the Beer Act any per- 
sons who might take out licences, This 





trict a widely-spread population, engaged 
in the coal and iron trade, where 8/. 
ought to apply; whilst, in Newport, 11. 
would be the medium. By a return which 
had been laid before the House, he found 
that, in the Hereford collection, there 
were 298 beer-houses under the value of 
10/, The greatest part of the beer-houses 
_were under the lowestclass. In fact, hishon. 
| Friend would not effect the object which he 





_had in view, namely, that of keeping beer~ 
houses out of country districts, by the gra- 
duated scale which he proposed to adopt. 

If he looked to the case of the town of 

| Usk, the principle would not apply. He 
certainly did not see his way through this 

| matter, because if he were to propose any 

standard for his own county, other Gen- 
tlemen would quickly find that it would 
not apply to theirs. 

Mr. Hamilton thought that unless the 
| Leable Lord intended to oppose the bill al- 
together, it would be better to leave the 

first clause as it stood. 

Mr. Pakingion was extremely sorry to 
‘find that the graduated scale did not meet 
with the approbation,of his noble Friend. 

It appeared to him that the point to be 
considered was this, whether the House in 
dealing with the evils of the Beer Act 
could adopt a property qualification as a 

'remedy or not. Seeing that the principle 
of a property qualification was distinctly 
laid down by the Chandos committee in 
1834, and had since been recognized by 
the House both in the last and the present 
Session of Parliament, he thought he had 

a right to assume that the imposition of a 

| qualification of that kind afforded the best 

means of dealing with the evil. Then the 
question arose as to whether he had 
jomeies a fair graduated scale. He fully 
admitted the difficulty which arose upon 
that point, as regarded the value of pro- 
|perty; he knew that what applied to one 
part of the kingdom would not apply to 
another part; but this was a difficulty 
|inseparable from a property qualification, 

_and applied with equal force to the quali- 
| fication for the elective franchise as to the 

qualification for keeping a beer-house. 

All, therefore, that he could do was to 

endeavour to form such a scale as would 

apply with the greatest attainable fairness 
to all parts of the kingdom, From 
the information he had been enabled 
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to obtain upon the subject, he believed 
that the scale he proposed would have that 
effect; and for that reason he could not 
consent to any alteration of it. To meet 
the objection that it would not be fair to 
deal with vested interests, he had intro- 
duced a clause to provide that the bill 
should not apply to existing beer-houses, 
and to render its operation entirely pro- 
spective. 

Mr. Warburton suggested that the bill 
should be allowed to go through committee 
pro forma in order to afford the hon. 
Member for Worcester (Mr. Pakington) 
time to prepare the clauses he proposed to 
introduce. The House would then have 
the advantage of knowing what the pro- 
visions of the bill really were, and the op- 
portunity of discussing it in a distinct and 
tangible form. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
minded the hon. Member for Bridport, 
that the course he recommended had al- 
ready been acted upon; and that the bill 
now stood before the House in its amended 
shape. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to make some remarks upon the 
measure, but in so low a tone of voice as 
to be scarcely audible. We understood 
him to state that, in his Own opinion, he 
thought the best way of dealing with the 
subject would be to render the trade in 
beer as free as possible, and to place the 
beer-houses under the control of a strict 
police; but since it was proposed to deal 
with it by adopting a property qualifica- 
tion, he thought that the provisions of the 
bill now proposed were, perhaps, as just 
and fair, and as generally applicable to all 
parts of the country, as any that could be 
adopted. 

Mr. Alston agreed with the general 
principle of the bill, but he thought the 
qualification clause, as at present consti- 
tuted, in particular with reference to the 
county of Hertford, would have an inju- 
rious effect on the beer interest. In justice 
to his constituents he would not attempt 
any compromise, and as he doubted whe- 
ther the originator of the bill would be 
willing to satisfy him as far as regarded 
the qualification, he should at once move 
that the words be expunged. 

Mr. Slaney said, the alteration in 
the beer-trade had produced anything ra- 
ther than a beneficial result. He was, 
however, most anxious to have a fair quali- 
fication, because it would induce small 
and respectable shopkeepers to enter into 
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the beer-trade. The remedy was not a 
perfect remedy, but as far as it went he 
considered it was a good one. 

Mr. Wakley wanted to know why the 
bill was to be allowed to pass, if the affair 
required, as stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, an augmented police. The 
law as it at present stood was as bad as it 
could be. The labourers were demoral- 
ized, and their wives and children were 
exposed to augmented destitution. The 
present remedy, though well meant, would 
not be effectual ; and, as the evil was so 
very great, would it not be better to wait 
for another year, until such a measure 
was framed as would meet the evil effect- 
ually? What was wanted was a system of 
police. So said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but what was wanted most 
was general education. Seeing, therefore, 
that even the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
doubted the efficiency of the present mea- 
sure, he should, for the reasons he had 
alleged, support the amendment. 

Captain Pechel/ had one objection to the 
measure, and that was, because the last 
census was to be the basis of the bill; but 
as another census was in contemplation, 
he hoped the hon. Member would pause 
until the bill for the new census was passed 
into law. 

Mr. Aglionby thought a 102. qualifica- 
tion was too high, he should therefore pro- 
pose to substitute the words “ten pounds ” 
for “eleven pounds.” 

Mr. Alston withdrew his amendment. 

On the question that “eleven pounds” 
stand part of the clause, the Cmmittee 
divided: Ayes 37; Noes 20: Majority 17. 
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Hamilton, C. J. B. Wood, B. 
Harcourt, G. G. TELLERS. 
Heathcote, Sir W, Pakington, J.S, 
Hector, C.J, Slaney, R, 
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List of the Nors. 


Strickland, Sir G. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Thornely, T. 


Aglionby, Major 
Bewes, T. 
Butler, hon. Col. 


Dundas, C. W. D. Vigors, N. A. 
Greig, D. Wakley, T. 
Hobhouse, T. B. Warburton, EH. 
Howard, P. Il. Williams, W. 
James, W. Worsley, Lord 
Morris, D. 

Pechell, Captain TELLERS. 
Smith, B. Alston, R. 
Stock, Dr. Aglionby, H. A. 


Mr. Alston moved to substitute the word 
“five thousand” instead of ‘ two thou- 
sand five hundred.” 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words “two thousand five hun- 
dred” stand part of the clause: Ayes 40; 
Noes 22; Majority 18. 

Mr. Alston then moved the omission of 
the words “ one rating” and proposed the 
substitution of the words “ for any house, 
premises, or land.” 

Mr, Pakington said he would not de- 
part from the original clause, because the 
words ‘one rating” included land. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the original words stand part of the 
clause—Ayes 34; Noes 22; Majority 12. 

Mr. Alston then moved to substitute 
the words “five pounds” instead of 
“eight pounds,” for the rent and annual 
value of the premises to be rated. 

Mr. Goring opposed the amendment, 
and stated that the beer shops in the 
rural districts were places where many 
of the greatest crimes had been concocted, 
and that it was well know to every one 
that the House had been inundated with 
petitions, not only from the labourers, but 
also from their wives and families, pray- 
ing that the beer-shops might be done 
away with. 

Mr. Warburton said that the bill would 
not put down the beer-shops. The only 
effect it would have would be that the 
brewers would advance money to persons 
wishing to establish beer-houses, and by 
this means raise the value of the property 
to 10/., an effect quite the reverse of that 
which the hon. Gentleman opposite anti- 
cipated from the measure. 

Mr. Aglionby supported the amend- 
ment, and considered that a well-regulated 
beer-shop, under a proper police, was a 
great blessing to its locality. As to beer- 
shops being the places where it was said 


{COMMONS} 
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| so much crime was concocted, he for one 
| did not think that the evidence taken be- 
_fore the committee established that asser- 
| tion. 
| Lord Worsley said he had voted for the 
| lower rate in the towns, but could not do 
'so for the rural districts, where the beer- 
shops were the resort of the worst des- 
cription of characters, where the village 
| constable had no control, and where out- 
rages were concocted which even the new 
police, where they had been established, 
were not sufficient to check. 

On the question that the original vote 
stand part of the clause, the committee 
divided—A yes 43; Noes 22; Majority 21. 


List of the Aves. 


Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, R. T. 
Philips, M. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pusey, Ps 
Richards, R. 
Rickford, W. 
Round, C. G. 
Scarlett, hon, J. Y. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. LE. 
Stewart, J. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Vere, Sir C. B. 


Attwood, W. 
Baring, rt. hn. F. T, 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Benett, J. 

Bruges, W. II. 
Busfeild, W. 
Cresswell, C. 
Duncombe, hn. W. 
Fastnor, Viscount 
Egerton, W. T. 
Evans, W. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. U. 
Greg, R. H. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Harcourt, G. G. 


Heathcote, Sir W. White, A. 
Hector, C. J. Wood, Col. T. 
Houldsworth, T. Wood, B. 
Hughes, W. B. Worsley, Lord 
Irton, S. TELLERS. 
Kelly, F. Pakington, J.S, 


Lascelles, hon, W. Goring, II. D. 
List of the Nors. 


Strickland, Sir G, 
Strutt, E. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Thornley, T, 
Vigors, N, A. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
Williams, W. 


Aglionby, Major 
Bewes, I’, 
Burroughes, H. 
Butler, hon, Col. 
Greig, D. 
Hawes, B. 
Hobhouse, T, B, 
Howard, P. H. 
James, W. 
Pechell, Captain 


Salwey, Colonel TELLERS. 
Smith, B. Alston, R. 
Stock, Dr. Aglionby, H. A. 


Clause agreed to. 

On clause 4, providing that persons 
to retail beer and cider shall be obliged 
to produce a certificate from the overseer 
to the effect that they are the real resi- 
dents, and stating the amount at which 
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the houses are rated, and of the receipt 
for poor-rates and assessed taxes, 

Mr. P. Howard observed, that as this 
clause proposed an interference with do- 
mestic life which was not sanctioned in 
any part of Europe, he should divide the 
House against it. There was no man, he 
hoped, who had any generous feeling of 
regard for the poor who would not divide 
with him. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the clause stand part of the bill— 
Ayes 41; Noes 24: Majority 17. 

Clause agreed to.—[Names nearly the 
same as the foregoing.] 

On clause 12, requiring the production 
of certificates of good character before 
license be granted, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as he meant to divide on the princi- 
ple of this clause, he thought it better to 
propose the omission of the few first 
words than to allow any discussion of the 
details. This appeared to him to be the 
most convenient course. He had strong 
objections to this clause, because he feared 
that there would be great difficulty in 
carrying it into operation in the country 
parishes. He thought it would be most 
unwise to"place such a discretion, as being 
able to say no to an application for a li- 
cence to open a beer-house, in the hands 
of either landed proprietors, farmers, or 
owners of houses rated at 12/. a-year; 
and all he would say was, that if such a 
power were to be vested in any parties, 
the magistrates were the persons to whom 
it should be given. His opinion, how- 
ever, was, that no good would be attained 
by the certificate system, and that it 
would only lead to petty grievances and 
oppressions, which it was desirable by 
every possible means to avoid. 

Mr. Darley thought that if rating at 
10/. instead of 12/. were adopted, the ob- 
jection to the clause would be diminished. 

Mr. Pakington did not think that any 
sufficient reason had been stated to justify 
him in abandoning the clause. 

Mr. Hawes said, that as they had a 
property qualification, he did not see what 
they wanted with a moral qualification of 
this kind. 

Mr. Benett was satisfied that without 
some means of testing character, such as 
this clause proposed, a property qualifica- 
tion would be valueless. He should vote 
for the clause. 

Mr, Goulburn said that, from experi- 
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ence, he was inclined to attach no im- 
portance to certificates of this kind; and 
therefore, if the House divided, he must 
vote with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. R. Alston knew of at least one 
parish in Wambridgeshire in which there 
was but one occupier and one rated inha- 
bitaut. 

Lord Granville Somerset considered the 
clause of no use whatever; and, as he 
had not the slightest dependence on the 
certificate, he would vote for the amend- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Warburton said, in the small pa- 
| rishes in which there was barely a suffi- 
;cient number of rated inhabitants, the 
'clause would erect a secret tribunal to 
_judge of men’s characters, whilst in large 
| parishes the clause would be quite in- 
| Operative. 

Lord Worsley could not agree to a 
certificate being entirely useless. He 
thought that it would prevent a man of 
bad character from obtaining a licence, 
though he doubted whether 12/. was not 
too high an amount. 

Mr. Slaney would support ‘the clause, 
because, though the bill had worked well 
in large places, yet there were many 
smaller places in which it was necessary 
to have some better check upon the 
keepers of those houses. But he thought 
it would be better to reduce the number 
of persons signing the certificate to four, 
and the rating to 10/, 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the clause—Ayes 41; Noes 43; 
Majority 2. 





List of the Aves. 


Arbuthnott, H. 
Attwood, M. 
Barrington, Lord 
Blackburne, I. 
Bramston, ‘T. W. 
Brughes, W. H. L. 
Burr, H. 
Burroughes, I. 
Cresswell, C, 
Darby, G. 
Duffield, T. 
Duncombe, W. 
Eastnor, Lord 
Egerton, W. T. 
Goring, H. D. 
Grimsditch, T. 
[leathcote, Sir W. 
Hector, C. J. 


Houston, G. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Ingham, R, 
Lowther, Colone! 
Marton, G. 
Miles, W. 
Palmer, R. 
Paimer, G. 
Parker, R.§T. 
Pusey, P. 
Richards, R. 
Rickford, W. 
Round, C. G. 
Rushbrooke, R. 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Vere, Sir C. B, 





Hope, hon, C, Winnington, H, 
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Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Worsley, Lord 





TELLERS. 
Benett, J. 
Pakington, J. 


List of the Nors, 


Aglionby, II. A. 
nn Major 
Alston, R. 

Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Blake, W. J. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Busfeild, W. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, G. 

Evans, W. 
Gisborne, T. 
Goulburn, H. 
Greg, R. H. 
Hamilton, C. J. B. 


James, W. 
Jervis, J. 
Lascelles, W. 8. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, L. 
Morris, D. 
Muskett, G. A. 
Peel, Sir R. 
Philips, M. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Somerset, Lord 
Stock, Dr. 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Strutt, E, 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Thornely, T. 
Villiers, hon. C. 


{COMMONS} 


Hawkins, J. H. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodgson, R. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hutchins, E, J. 


Words struck out and clause rejected. 


On clause 15, which regulates the 
hours ofopening and closing beer houses. 

Mr. Pakington said, that the main prin- 
ciple of the clause went to make the 
hours for opening and closing the same 
all over the kingdom, instead of leaving 
that matter, as formerly, to the discretion 
of the magistates. He thought the hour 
of four o’clock for opening the houses was 
an unnecessarily early hour, and could 
be of no convenience to the poorer classes. 
He would, therefore, suggest that the 
hour of five o’clock should be named in- 
stead. With respect to the regulation for 
opening on Sundays, it was proposed that 
no house should be opened on Sundays 
between the hours of ten o’clock in the 
morning and one in the afternoon. By 
the existing law no house could be opened 
before one o’clock in the afternoon on 
Sundays, and he should therefore propose 
that the words ten o'clock should be 
omitted, and that the houses should not 
be permitted to open on Sundays be- 
fore one o’clock, and that they should be 
closed between the hours of three o’clock 
and five o'clock in the evening. 

Lord G. Somerset would rather reject 
the clause altogether, ‘and leave the law 
just as it stood now. He objected espe- 


Wakley, T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
TELLERS. 
Warburton, H. 
Ifawes, B. 


cially to the time for shutting being de- 
pendent on the population in each parish, 
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because adjoining parishes, situated under 
precisely similar circumstances, except as 
to population, might have very different 
hours fixed. He moved the omission of 
the first words of the clause. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served that the bill was founded on the 
recommendations of the committee of 
1834, and when they adopted the restric- 
tions recommended by that committee, 
they must recollect that the committee 
reported also in favour of equalising the 
hours for opening and shutting the beer- 
houses and public houses; if, therefore, 
they took one part of the recommenda- 
tions of that committee, and placed re- 
strictions on the sale of beer in beer- 
houses, they ought to take all parts of the 
report. There was, however, a difficulty 
in fixing hours for the closing of public 
houses against travellers, and the object 
of the bill was, without interfering with 
the licensed victuallers, to give as much 
benefit to the beer-houses as was intended 
by the committee, with the difference only 
that there was no necessity of providing 
for travellers. The House would act un- 
fairly if they took only the restrictive parts 
of the report of the committee, and gave 
up the benefits proposed to be conferred 
on the beer-houses. With respect to the 
hour of opening, he did not object to five 
o’clock instead of four. 

Mr. Cresswell said, the House had not 
been informed of any mischiefs arising 
from the present method of leaving the 
hours to be tixed by the magistrates. And 
he could not ,belp thinking that the at- 
tempt to fix an uniformity of hours for all 
places would be productive of mischief. 

Mr. Hawes said, that in Surrey the 
beer-houses were shut at ten o'clock, whilst 
just over the other side of the water in 
Middlesex, the hour was eleven o'clock 
and this discrepancy had created great 
dissatisfaction. A distinction between the 
licensed victuallers and the beer-sellers, 
arising from the necessity of the former 
having their houses open at all times to 
travellers, did exist, and could not be pre- 
vented, but the hours for all beer-houses 
ought to be alike. He would also pro- 
pose to leave out the words which re- 
quired the houses to be shut up from three 
to five on Sundays, during the supposed 
afternoon service, seeing that those hours 
varied in ditferent parishes, and frequently 
in the same parish. His proposal would 
be to keep all the houses shut till one 
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o’clock on Sundays, and not interfere| Winnington, H. J. 


afterwards. 

Mr. Pakington found that public-houses | 
were placed under the restriction proposed | 
by the clause, and he thought it best that | 
the practice should be assimilated. 

Sir 2. Peel thought the distinction of | 
districts drawn by the clause was insuffi- | 
cient and defective. The distinction was | 
attempted to be drawn by the number of 
inhabitants in the parish, but it very fre- | 
quently happened that a parish containing 
2,000 persons was precisely similar in po-! 
sition to one in which there were 10,000/. | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad-| 
mitted that the provision was defective, | 
but he thought that this was not the only | 
point in which the bill was defective. 
There was only a choice of difficulties, of 
which the least appeared to him to have 
been selected. 

Mr. J. Jervis thought it better to define 
the hours of opening and closing these 
houses by the precise terms of an Act of 
Parliament than to leave it open to magis- 
trates of districts to fix different periods 
for that purpose. 

The Committee divided, on the ques- 
tion that the words proposed to be left 
out stand {part of the bill— Ayes 63; 
Noes 24: Majority 39. 

List of the Ayes. 


Abercromby,hn.G, R. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Alston, R. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Benett, John 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Blackburne, I. 
Blake, W. J. 

Burr, H. 

Busfeild, W. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Currie, R. 

Duffield, T. 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Elliot, hon, J. E. 
Evans, W. 
Gisborne, T. 

Greg, R. H. 
Hamilton, C. J. B. 
Hawes, B. 

Hector, C. J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Ingham, R, 

James, W, 


Jervis, J. 

Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lowther, hn. Colonel 
Marsland, H. | 
Maule, hon. F, | 
Miles, W. 
Morris, D. 

Muskett, G. A. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Palmer, R. 

Palmer, G. 

Philips, M. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pusey, P. 

Rickford, W. 
Round, C. G. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, B. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Talfourd, Serjeant 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Thornely, T. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Wakley, T. H. 
Warburton, 

White, A. 

Williams, W. 








' Goring, H. D. 


Wodehouse, FE. 
Wood, B. Pakington, J. S. 
Worsley, Lord Gordon, R. 


List of the Noes. 


Arbuthnott, hon. H. Marshall, W. 
Bruges, W. H. L. Marton, G. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. Milnes, R. M. 
Darby, G Nicholl, J. 

Dundas, C. W. D. Parker, R. T. 
Egerton, W. T, Peel rt. hon. Sir R, 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
Strutt, EB, 

‘Thompson, Alderman 
Wood, Colonel T. 


TELLERS. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. I. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heathcoat, Sir W. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hiope, hon. C, 

Kelly, F. 

On the clause being again put. 

Mr. Miles suggested that the magis- 
trates at quarter sessions assembled should 
have the power confided to them of fixing 
the hour of closing beer-houses within the 
district over which they should preside. 

Sir George Strickland thought that if 
this suggestion were adopted, the plan 
would be open to all the objections which 
had been urged against the system before 
established, by which jurisdiction was 
given to magistrates at petty sessions, 
He saw no reason why eleven o’clock 
should not be adopted as the hour to be 
universally observed as that at which 
beer-houses should be closed. 

Mr. J. Jervis thought that in London 
and Westminster the hours might be taken 
at twelve, and that elsewhere eleven 
o’clock should be fixed. 

Sir R. Peel thought great practical 
inconvenience would arise if the population 
of parishes were made the criterion by 
which the hour of closing was decided 
upon. He thought that the distinction as 
regarded the hour of closing should be 
between the towns and the rural districts, 
The decision as to which should be con- 
sidered a rural district, and which a town 
district, might safely be left to the magis~ 
trates, with a power to the Secretary of 
State to review their decision. 

Mr. Elliot thought one uniform hour of 
closing would be preferable to the plan of 
closing in the towns at one hour, and the 
rural districts at another. 

Mr. Grimsditch moved an amendment 
to leave out the words applying the clause 
to places of which the population exceeded 
ten thousand, 

The committee divided on the question 


TELLERS. 
Somerset, Lord G, 
Cresswell, C, 
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that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the clause.—Ayes 65; Noes 
7: Majority 58. 


List of the Nors 


Arbuthnott, hon. H. Kelly, F. 
Bruges, W. H. L. Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. TELLERS, 


Cresswell, C. Grimsditch, T’. 
Hodgson, R. Parker, R. 


[We give only the Noes]. 

On clause 18, 

Mr. Wakley moved an amendment to 
enable the widows of beer-house keepers 
to continue the business during widow- 
hood. 

The committee divided. 
Noes 24: Majority 19. 


List of the AYEs. 


Aglionby, H. A. Kelly, F. 
Aglionby, Major Marshall, W. 
Alston, R. Marsland, H. 
Blake, W. J. Miles, W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. Morris, D. 
Busfeild, W. Muskett, G. A. 
Campbell, Sir J. Nicholl, J. 
Currie, R. Philips, M. 
Dundas, C. W. D. Rice, E. R. 
Evans, W. Rushout, G, 
Gisborne, T. Salwey, Colonel 
Gordon, R. Strickland, Sir G. 
Greg, R, H. Strutt, E. 


Ayes 43; 


Grimsditch, T. Talfourd, Sergeant 
Hamilton,C. J.P. = Thornely, T. 
Hawes, B. Warburton, H. 


Hawkins, J. H. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, P. H. 


Williams, W. 
Winnington, Sir T, FE. 
Winnington, H. J. 


Ingham, R. Wood, B. 
James, W. TELLERS. 
Jervis, J. Elliot, hon. J. £. 
Jones, J. Wakley, T. 


List of the Nors. 


Baring, rt. hon. F. T. Wughes, W. 
Barrington, Viscount Palmer, R. 
Blackburne, I. Palmer, G. 
Bruges, W. I. Parker, R. T. 


Burr, H. Plumptre, J. P. 
Cresswell, C. Pusey, P. 
Darby, G. Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 


Eastnor, Viscount 
Egerton, W. T. 
Greene, T’. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hodgson, R. Pakington, J. 8. 
Holmes, W. Lascelles, hon, W.S. 


Mr. Cresswell moved the addition of a 
clause to prohibit the consumption of beer 
on the premises, There was abundance 
of evidence to show that the beer-shops 


Sotheron, T. E. 
Tufnell, H. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 


TELLERS. 
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were sinks of crime and debauchery. Mr. 
Thomas gave testimony, also, that they 
greatly encouraged illicit distillation, 
whereby in the town of Manchester alone 
there was a loss to the revenue of 50,000/. 
a-year. He did not propose by this clause 
to interfere with vested interests, but to 
restrict its operations perspectively. 

Mr. Pakington opposed the clause, as 
he doubted whether, even if it were passed, 
it would effect the good the hon. and 
learned Gentleman expected from it. There 
was no doubt it would be open to a great 





deal of evasion. 


Clause brought up and read a first 


time. 


The committee divided on the ques- 
tion that the clause be read a second time 
~—Ayes 18; Noes 29: Majority 11. 


List of the Ayrs. 


Barrington, Viscount 
Blackburne, I. 
Burr, H. 

Dundas, C. W. D. 
igerton, W. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hodgson R. 
Holmes, W. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Jones, J. 


Lascelles, hon W. 83 
Nicholl, J. 

Palmer, G. 

Parker, R. T, 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Sotheron, T. EF. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 


TELLERS, 
Cresswell, C. 
Kelly, F. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Alston, R. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T, 
Blake, W. J. 
Bruges, W, II. L. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Darby, G. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, W. 
Gisborne, T. 
Hawes, B, 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 


House resumed. 
again. 


Ingham, R. 
Marshall, W. 
Morris, D. 
Rice, E. R. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Strutt, E. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Thornely, T. 
Tufnell, H. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H,. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
TELLERS. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Gordon, R. 


Committee to sit 
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Thursday, June 11, 1840. 


MINUTES.] Bills. 
Cess (Ireland). 


Read a second time :—Grand Jury 


Petitions presented. By Lord Langdale, and Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, from Shrewsbury, Oxford, and various other 
places, in favour of the Administration of Justice Bill.— 
By the Duke of Richmond, and the Earl of Falmouth, 
from places in Essex, Sussex, Elgin, and Somersetshire, 
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in favour of the Corn-laws; and from the Market Gar- 
deners of Fulham, and Chelsea, against the Importation 
of Foreign Fruit.—By the Duke of Rutland, the Duke of 
Buckingham, and Lord Fitzgerald, the Earl of Warwick, 
the Earl of Gosford, and Lord Western, from Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Lutterworth, and other places in Leicestershire, 
from the Leicestershire Agricultural Society, from Oper- 
atives of Leicester, from Warwickshire, and various 
parts of Ireland, against any Alteration in the Corn-laws. 
—-By the Earl of Kinnaird, and Earl Fitzwilliam, from 
Staffordshire, Yorkshire, Penryn, Newport, Isle of 
Wight, Yarmouth, Sheffield, Derby, and other places in 
England and Scotland, for an Alteration of the Corn- 
laws, 


Arrempr vo Assasstnate Her Ma- 
yesty—Anppress.| Viscount Melbourne 
said, My Lords, your Lordships have all, 
doubtless, heard, with that deep sorrow 
and concern, with that mingled surprise, 
horror, and indignation which such an 
event is calculated to produce, of that 
with which it is now my duty formally and 
officially to acquaint you—that a despe- 
rate attempt on her Majesty’s life was 
made yesterday evening, as she was pro- 
ceeding from the palace to the park. ‘Two 
pistols were fired at her in the most deter- 
mined and most desperate manner, at no 
great distance from her person, and it is 
only matter of wonder that the event was 
not more unfortunate and melancholy, 
My Lords, on all former occasions of a 
similar nature, of which, unfortunately, 
there are in the recent history of our 
country but too many examples, it has 
always been the custom of your Lordships 
to address the Throne to express the 
horror which you feel at the attempt which 
has {been made, and to congratulate the 
Sovereign on the happy and fortunate 
escape which has taken place. Upon all 
former occasions such are the precedents; 
and your Lordships, therefore, I am sure, 
will not be in the least surprised, that I 
should seize the earliest opportunity of 
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justice. TIT shall, therefore, content mys 
self with moving :— 


“That an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, to express our horror and indige 
nation at the late atrocious and treasonable 
attempt against her Majesty’s sacred person, 
and our heartfelt congratulations to her Ma- 
jesty and the country, on her Majesty’s happy 
preservation from so great a danger, to express 


our deep concern at there having been found 


| 





within her Majesty’s dominions a person cas 
pable of so flagitious an act, and that we make 
it our earnest prayer to Almighty God, that as 
he has preserved to us the blessings that we 
enjoy under her Majesty’s just and mild go- 
vernment, he will continue to watch over a life 
so justly dear to us.” 

Address agreed to, nem. con. 

Viscount Melbourne then moved, that 
it be communicated to the House of Com- 
mons in a conference. 

The conference was accordingly held, 
the Address communicated to the Com- 
mons, and their concurrence desired. 

After a short time Lord John Russell, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Fox Maule, and 
other Members of the House of Commons, 
appeared at the Bar, and 

Lord John Russell announced, that the 
Commons had agreed to the address, and 
had filled up the blank with the words, 
‘¢ and Commons.” 

Address to be presented on the next 
day. 


Cuurcu or Scorinann.] The Earl 
of Aberdeen postponed until Tuesday next 
the second reading of the bill relating to 
the admission of ministers to benefices in 
Scotland. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane said, that 
as this was a subject of great importance, 
he wished to know from the noble Earl, 


your Lordships’ meeting—without any | whether he really meant to press the bill 


notice—to call upon your Lordships to 
follow on this occasion, the usual course. 
At the same time, I feel that it is unne- 
cessary for me, and that it would be, in 
some degree, improper to expatiate any 
further on the circumstances, or upon what 
might have been the consequences of the 
unfortunate event which has taken place. 
This matter is now in course of investiga- 
tion ; it must be matter of judicial inquiry, 
and under such circumstances, it would ill 
become either me to address the House, 
or your Lordships to hear, any observa- 
tions which could, in the slightest degree, 
interfere with the calm, the deliberate, the 
dignified, and impartial course of public 





in question. By a letter which he had 
received that morning from Edinburgh, he 
was informed, that there was a sort of 
understanding between an hon. Friend of 
the noble Earl and an eminent clergyman 
of the Church of Scotland, to the effect, 
that the bill in question should not be 
pressed, if a majority of the Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland decided against it. 
Now, a majority of the Assembly had, 
by vote, come to the resolution that the 
bill in question was inconsistent with the 
principles of the Presbyterian Church, and, 
therefore, he felt bound to ask the noble 
Earl whether he really meant to press the 
bill ? 
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The Earl of Aberdeen said, he would 
be quite ready to debate the bill with the 
noble Marquess on Tuesday. He had 
already given notice of the second reading 
for that day, and he was no partyto any 
understanding with any one on the sub- 
ject. 

Motion postponed. 


Corn-Laws.] Earl Frtzwillcam was 
quite ready to move the order of the day, 
but so many whispers had come to his 
ears that he rather expected that there 
would have been some proposition to him 
to postpone the consideration of the sub- 
ject. He understood some noble Lords 
were of opinion that it would be more 
complimentary, and decorous to her Ma- 
jesty not to proceed under existing cir- 
cumstances to any other business, after 
agreeing to the Address. He confessed 
that, individually he thought they would 
be paying her Majesty a very bad compli- 
ment in supposing that she would desire 
that any important business should be 
postponed. 

The Marquess of Londonderry, sug- 
gested to the noble Earl whether, under 
circumstances so extraordinary, it would 
not be more decorous to postpone the 
subject, more especially as all the pre- 
cedents were in favour of that course ? 

Earl Fitzwilliam really wished only to 
do that which was most satisfactory to 
the great mass of their Lordships, and he 
thought that the general feeling was that 
he ought not to postpone the subject. 
His own opinion was, that it would be 
best to proceed. He gathered, too, that it 
was the wish of the House that he should 
at once proceed with the motion of which 
he had given notice, and he was at all 
times desirous to comply with that wish, 
when to do so was in his power and it 
involved no sacrifice of principle. He 
was well aware that in approaching this 
subject, and in bringing it under their 
Lordships’ consideration, he was mooting 
a question—he would not presume to say 
upon which their Lordships had made up 
their minds, although such an assertion 
had been made, but upon which he thought 
he might say that much prejudice existed, 
or on which at least very strong opinions 
were entertained in a direction opposed 
to the conclusion which he advocated. 
But he trusted that upon this occasion, 
as upon all others, their Lordships would 
not so much consider the individual who 
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addressed them, as the hundreds, the 
thousands—nay, he might say the mil- 
lions, of whom he was the organ. He 
did not exaggerate when he talked of the 
millions whom he represented, because he 
believed that the actual number of peti- 
tioners at the bar of Parliament exceeded 
the number of a million. Nor was it un- 
natural that their Lordships should be so 
addressed under the present circumstances. 
In some of the conversations which had 
formerly taken place upon this subject, 
it had been his lot to maintain that the 
people of England had been for many 
months suffering from severe privation, 
He would not say, that that proposition 
had been denied, but there had been an 
endeavour at least made to show that he 
had taken an exaggerated view of the sub- 
ject. In support of the contradiction given 
to his statement, reference had been made 
to the average prices of corn, as returned 
in the Gazette. Those averages, how- 
ever, did not present to their Lordships a 
fair view of the prices of bread, corn, or of 
the rate at which the people of England 
were fed. It had been the misfortune of 
this country to have recently experienced 
two, if not three, bad harvests, but cer- 
tainly two of them were exceedingly bad. 
Their Lordships would see that a scarcity 
might arise from various circumstances— 
from the crop being bad, although the 
harvest was good—from the harvest being 
bad, although the crop should be good— 
or, lastly, from a combination of the two 
evils of a bad crop and a bad harvest. 
The crops of last year were not deficient, 
but the harvest, their Lordships knew, 
was unfavourable, and the consequences 
had been, first, that a very large propor- 
tion of bad corn had been introduced into 
the markets; and, next, that the averages 
had been brought down far below the 
point, at which the people of England 
were supplied with fuod. The average 
prices had not been extravagantly high, 
but had ranged about the prices at which 
the framers of the present law conceived 
probable—between 65s. and 70s. per 
quarter—during the last winter. Those 
prices, however, did not at all represent 
to their Lordships the means which the 
people of England had had of supplying 
themselves with food. If their Lordships 
would turn to any of those periodical 
papers, in which statements were made 
as to the prices of corn in the leading 
markets of this country—he meant mar- 
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kets of consumption, as contradistin- 
guished from those of production, those 
which provided for the support and sus- 
tenance of the great masses of the people 
of England, such as those of Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Wake- 
field, they would find that when the aver- 
age price had been perhaps about 65s. 
or 68s. per quarter for the best corn, 
he meant that description of corn of 
which the bread usually consumed was 
made—the price quoted was as high as 
from 77s. to 80s. There had been much 
greater differences, as would naturally be 
the case, between the average prices as 
returned in the Gazette, and the highest 
prices of corn during the last year, than 
they would ordinarily find. In many 
years they would find that the highest 
priced corn was not more than from 5s. to 
6s. above the Gazette averages, but dur- 
ing the last year it had ranged at from 1 0s. 
to 12s. above the averages. He dwelt 
upon the subject, because it had struck 
him in meeting the question before, that 
it was one which had not before presented 
itself to their Lordships’ minds in this 
point of view. It was a curious fact, and 
one to which it was most desirable that 
they should pay attention. There had 
been often a sort of dispute, rather of 
words than of facts, between him and 
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some other persons, as to what had been | 
the intentions of the Legislature in enact- | 
ing the Corn-laws. He had sometimes | 
presumed to state, that the design of the! 
Legislature had been to raise the prices of } 
corn, and he had been corrected. He had 
been told that it was not so; that the Le- 
gislature would never do anything so im- 
proper, and that their object was noi to 
raise the price of corn, but to regulate it. 
Now, if that were really true, it did not 
appear to him that legislators had been 
remarkably successful in their endeavours. 
It would be necessary here to revert, not 
merely to the present state of the law, but 
to the law for which the present law was 
substituted; and he must say, that he 
thought that the present law was an improve- 
ment upon that which had before existed, 
although it was of the same character, and 
tended in the same direction towards the 
same point. He begged first to draw their 
Lordships’ attention to the fact, that the 
present system of Corn-laws was perfectly 
novel to this country. The elder portion 
of their Lordships must be aware of that 
circumstance from their own knowledge 
VOL. LIV. {fiir} 
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and recollection, while the younger ’por- 
tion of their number must have learned it 
from their reading, and from those sources 
of information which were open to them. 
It never before was the system of this 
country to endeavour to exclude foreign 
corn, either for the purpose of regulating 
or of raising the price of corn, he did not 
care which, from this country until the 
year 1815, The law of that year, their 
Lordships knew, was prefaced by a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which 
sat in the year 1814. The whole gis: ut 
the inquiry by that committee was to 
show, that we could not introduce corn 
into this country at less than 80s. per 
quarter. The object of the law of 18145, 
was to secure the English farmer the price 
of 80s. per quarter, and they all knew 
how that law had been carried into effect 
or rather how the object sought to be at- 
tained had failed. While the law was in 
its full vigour during the disasters of 1821 
and 1822, the prices fell to below 40s,, 
and in those years the great mass of the 
farmers were ruined, and the Jandowners 
themselves were so far involved as to be 
obliged to reduce their rents. Thus the 
law itself had been productive of the 
greatest possible injury to the interests it 
was designed to protect—the agricultural 
interests. He was not desirous of trou- 
bling their Lordships by reading long 
extracts, but, lest this should be thought 
to be a dictum of his own, he begged to read 
two or three pieces of evidence on this 
point which had been given before the 
Committee of the House of Commons in 
1836. These pieces of evidence were well 
worthy of attention, for they came from a 
class of persons from whom the best and 
soundest information had always been ob- 
tained on agricultural questions—he meant 
the farmers of the southern part of Scot- 
land. Toa witness of the name of Hope, 
who lived somewhere in the county of 
Haddington, this question (No. 9,661) 
was put— 
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“Were the money-rents fixed under the 
operation of the law of 1815?” 


His answer was, 


“ Yes, under the expectation that the price 
of wheat would be maintained at something 
like what the Corn-law proposed.” 


But the price proposed was not main- 
tained: on the contrary, while the Corn- 
law proposed 80s. in the year 1821-22, 
the price was not above 39s. 
K 


The Corn- 
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law therefore never had—it never could, 
and never would, attain the object pro- 
posed. The witness was next asked— 


*€ Then, how has the Corn-law disappointed 
the expectations of the farmers ?” 


He answered, 
“ Because it led those who took farms at 


money-rents to give much higher rents than 
otherwise they would have done.” 


No doubt it did; the Legislature had 
by that law held out great expectations to 
the farmer; it had induced false hopes, 
and under those false hopes, one-half of 
the farmers of England had been ruined. 
It was an ill-advised act of friendship thus 
to deceive them. A noble Friend on the 
cross-benches reminded him of the state 
of the currency question at that time. 
But had the currency anything to do with 
the present state of things? Certainly 
not. In 1821, after the Currency Bill of 
1819 had passed, there were some grounds 
for saying, that the currency had some- 
thing to do with the distress and disasters 
which at time existed; but what had the 
alteration of the currency to do with the 
distresses which affected the agricultural 
classes in 1831, 1832, 1834, 1835, and 
1836? Absolutely nothing, and there- 
fore, he was warranted in saying, that 
the alteration in the currency was not even 
a cause, still less the main cause, of ef- 
fecting those distresses. ‘To another ques- 
tion put to him, the same gentleman (Mr. 
Hope) answered, 

“IT think, by the present working of the 
Corn-laws, that prices may run too high, in 
years of scarcity, for the interests of the 
farmers.” 


This was a very remarkable operation 
of the Corn-laws upon those who were 
paying corn-rents. 

“ Before any foreign corn can be introduced 
prices may run up so high as to be prejudicial 
to the farmers, because, in 1831, they could 
not grow so much wheat as would pay their 
rent. This is prejudicial to those who paid 
money-rent, because I am sure, that if they 
had not believed the Corn-laws, they would 
not have paid so much money-rent.” 


He had frequently stated this in that 
House, and it gave him great satisfaction 
to find, that he could support his own 
statements by the evidence of farmers, 
because it had sometimes been said that 
he was not the farmer’s friend, while he 
was a better friend to the farmer than 
those who deluded the farmer by endea- 
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vouring to make him obtain prices and 
pay rents he never could obtain or pay. 
The next witness to whom he would refer 
was Mr. Howden. This gentleman, who 
lived in East Lothian, had given evidence 
before the same Committee, and having 
in the early part of his statement declared, 
that the farmers in his neighbourhood 
were ruined, he was asked, 


“What is the reason of the farmers hav- 
ing all gone away ?” 

Now, let their Lordships mark his an- 
swer. His answer was :-— 


“ Money rents were exacted from them. 
They all conceived, that they were to have 
80s. per quarter, and their calculations were 
made upon that supposition, It soon appeared 
that these expectations could not be realized, 
and the rents were not converted into corn 
rents, and ruin has been the consequence.” 


And so it would be always, as regarded 
the manufacturer or the agriculturist 
alternately, so long as Parliament per- 
sisted in maintaining the present system 
of laws; and he said, “the present sys- 
tem of laws,” because it was not the law 
of 1815, for that was a part only of the 
system; and he declared his belief again, 
that so long as the existing law continued, 
we should never experience any real prose 
perity, It was said by one of the early 
writers upon political economy, that when 
“it was well with the land, it was well 
with trade.” Their Lordships had had 
the singular misfortune of so contriving 
their legislation as to render this coinci- 
dence of good fortune absolutely impossi- 
ble. Since 1815 it had never taken 
place; and he thought, that he was not 
presuming too much in saying that it never 
would occur. Whenever the farmers had 
prospered, as during the last year, the 
manufacturers had complained. [a laugh] 
The noble Earl opposite (Earl Stanhope) 
smiled at that, but it was the fact. [Hear, 
hear! from Earl Stanhope.] The noble 
Earl admitted the truth of what he had 
said. Mr. Howden was afterwards 
asked :— 

“In your opinion, did the Corn-law of 1815 
deceive both the iandlord and the tenant ?—It 
did. I believe, that the calculation which 
they made at that time was almost universally 
4l. per quarter, 

“Then, the Corn-law having promised the 
price of 80s. failed in performing that promise ? 
— Yes. 


Their Lordships might suppose, that 
this was a set of questions put to the wit- 
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ness, in Order to entrap him into answers 
favourable to some particular view of a 
Member of the Committee; but who was 
it that had put them ?—Mr. Cayley, the 
Member for the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
whom he might describe as protection 
personified, These were not answers 
wrung from an unwilling witness, but they 
came from a person boldly and uuhesitat- 
ingly, in answer to questions put by an 
individual whose opinions tended in a di- 
rection opposed to the tenour of the replies 
which were elicited. This examination 
related to the effects of the law of 1815, 
he would next advert to the law of 1828, 
under which we were now living. The 
witness was asked, in reference to the law 
of 1828 :— 


“ You have spoken of some of the evils of 
the Corn-laws of 1815, are you well satisfied 


with the present Corn-law of 1828?” 


His answer was :— 

“ That is a subject which I am not able to 
grapple with; but as far as I could form a 
judgment | was pleased with the scheme be- 
fore it was put in action ; but now it has been 
of no benefit to the farmer, for the last three 
years, I confess I should have preferred a 
moderate fixed duty, but that is a subject into 
which I shall not enter.” 


{A Noble Lord : What is the date of 
that evidence ?} It was given before a 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons which sat in 1836. He would 
only read one more piece of evidence as 
to the same point. Mr. Ellis, a grazier near 
Leicester, said :— 


“T think, the present duty is too high (that 
was in April, 1836, when the prices and the 
duties were correspondingly high), for this 
reason, that I think it gives a fictitious value to 
Jand. It gives the farmers an expectation of 
something to come to their relief, which can 
never arrive, and therefore, it gives land a fic- 
titious value.” 

Most perfectly did he agree with that 
expression of opinion. He had seen the 
failings of rent in 1821 and 1822; there 
was a rally in 1824, and then he saw 
many gentlemen raise their rents. The 
question was entirely one of rent. It was 
misunderstood, he believed, grossly mis- 
understood, by the landed gentry, and the 
Peers of England.’ They did not com- 
prehend their own interests. They looked 
to the next rent day, without referring to 
their own interests, or to the interest of 
those who rented land under them. He 


did not believe, that they did it with any 
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improper feeling or ‘motives, and in all 
that he had ever said, he had always de- 
clared, that he thought, that they had not 
considered the subject beyond its very 
surface. They did not enter into the real 
question in dispute. They did not exam- 
ine into all the ramifications of it, and 
they did not see how the value of the land 
was operated upon by its connection with 
the great mass of the population. They 
did not act upon the wise principle so 
well expressed by Sir Josiah Child, that 
‘when it was well with trade, it was well 
with the land.” That the prosperity of 
both could not be coincidental was to be 
attributed to the artificial mode in which 
the price of land and the price of food was 
raised. Nature was contravened, and an 
artificial system was established, and, 
therefore, the prosperity of both interests 
did not, and could not, go together. Let. 
them, then adopt a more natural system; 
let them take courage, and not yield to 
wretched apprehensions. They might be 
assured, that there existed no real cause 
for apprehension. The poor land of Eng- 
land would never be thrown again out of 
employment, it could not be again thrown 
out of cultivation—Lincoln Heath would 
never appear again, and Norfolk and Suaf- 
folk can never be again reduced to the con- 
dition in which it was described to have 
been, when it was said, that there was one 
blade of grass, and two rabbits fighting 
for it. But what made this impossible ? 
It was the two millions of people within 
(the bills of mortality—the 200,000 people 
}in Glasgow, and more than double that 
| number congregated about Manchester. 
, This was a reason which made it vain to 
seek any other cause. They might look 
| for itin every other source which presented 
| itself, but they would never secure the 
| coincidence suggested, so longas they had 
' such a state of things as was now in exist- 
jence. That state of things it was impossible 
to exaggerate. He had warned the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Administra- 
tion, on the first day of the Session in that 
House, and subsequently in private, that 
there had been no improvement at all, 
and he would be bound to say, that if 
they were now to institute a committee 
for the purpose of inquiring into the state 
uf the manufacturing districts, they would 
discover a state of things to exist, much 
worse than they could otherwise imagine. 
Were the Corn-laws the cause of that? 
He did not say that they were the im- 
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tress of the manufacturing labourers, be- 


a great deal to do with producing that | cause they raised the price of that com- 
state of things, which was the immediate | modity on which they must be maintained. 


cause. He said that the Corn-laws had | 
been active agents in producing the pre- 
sent state of things between this country 
and America, and he was warranted in 
so stating, because our representative in | 
America, Mr. Addington, wrote home ex- 
pressly to declare, that the present Ame- 


rican tariff was caused principally by our | 


Corn-laws. The Corn-laws might not be 
the immediate cause of distress, but when 
distress was caused by other circum- 
stances, that the Corn-laws were a griev- 
ous aggravation of that distress, it was 


impossible for any human being to deny. | 
The price of flour was now 3s. a stone, | 
and that was the consequence of the) 


Corn-laws, which it was said were not 
intended to raise the price of corn. If, 
however, they did not raise the price, the 
support of the Corn-laws was absurd. If 
they were meant to benefit the farmer, 
they must obtain for him a higher price 
for his corn; and if they did not do this, 
what were they for? He said, then, that 
they did raise the price of corn under 
certain circumstances. Mind, he did not 
say under all circumstances. 
the circumstances under which the Corn- 
laws could have the effect of raising the 
price of corn? Would they raise it when 
there was an abundant harvest, when they 
had more corn than they wanted, when 
they had an overflow? No. They did 
not at such a time raise the price. In 
1834, 1835, and 1836, they did not raise 
the price. In 1835, indeed, the price 
was lower than it had ever been since the 
vear 1793. But they did raise the price 
of corn when there was a scarcity. Ex- 
actly at the moment when it should be 
the object of a wise Jegislature to dimin- 
ish the price of corn, in came the Corn- 
laws and raised the price. The unhal- 
lowed alliance between the Corn-laws and 
scarcity had raised the price of corn as 
much as 12s, or 14s. He said, then, that 
the Corn-laws were a grievous aggravation 
of the distresses of the people; that they 
were a grievous aggravation of the dis- 
tresses of the manufacturing capitalists, 
that they were a grievous aggravation of 
the distressed state of the manufacturing 
labourers. They involved the manufac- 
turing capitalists in difficulty because 
they stopped the course of our trade with 


other countries; they aggravated the dis- , 


What were | 


Let them not imagine that the effect on 
the agricultural labourer was much better. 
| The agricultural labourer at 8s. or 9s. per 
week knew well that a high price of corn 
did not raise wages. In language more 
| honest than complimentary, Mr. Burke 
‘had said that, “the squires of Norfolk 
had dined when they gave it as their 
‘opinion that wages might fluctuate with 
the price of corn.” They did no such 
thing. I[t was the mere gift of the farmer 
when he raised his wages with the in- 
_ereased price of corn. It was no sound 
arrangement of the proper price of wages 
between the employer and the employed. 
The increase was not made in every part 
of England. In many parts of England 
he believed that the wages of the labourers 
did not rise in consequence of the high 
price of provisions, The agricultural la- 
bourers, therefore, received no more bene- 
fit from the high price of corn, than did 
the manufacturing labourers. ‘True it 
was that the agricultural labourers re- 
ceived only 8s. or 9s., whilst the manufac 
turing labourers received from 12s, to 
13s., and it might be said that the manu- 
facturing labourer ought to think himself 
very well off because he got the larger 
amount. So some persons might say, 
that if their Lordships’ incomes were re- 
duced to hundreds a-year instead of thous- 
ands, they ought to think themselves very 
well off. But well off was a matter of 
comparison as to what a man was used 
to, and what the demands of his state of 
life were. The manufacturing labourer 
had many calls upon him for expense 
which the agricultural labourer had not. 
Again, the manufacturing labourer was 
engaged in a very disagreeable occupa- 
tion, which always had an influence in 
regulating the price of wages, whilst the 
agricultural labourer was engaged in an 
employment that was very agreeable. Such 
considerations always affected wages; thus 
they must give more to a scavenger than 
toa ploughman, because the former was 
a very disagreeable occupation. It would 
not do to say, therefore, that the manu- 
facturing labourers had actually higher 
wages, for they had not even nominally 
higher wages, because, in consequence of 
manufacturing distress, it was necessary 
to employ the manufacturing labourers in 
occupations to which they were not used, 
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and in which, consequently, they could 
not earn high wages. He, therefore, took 
leave to say that the Corn-laws were at | 
the present moment operating with grees 
severity against the people of England. | 
He said, further, that their Lordships had 
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the means of alleviating this distress; and | 
he ventured humbly to think that they | 


ought to do it; whether they would do it, 
he did not know. He believed that at 
that instant they might alleviate this suf- 
fering. Were their Lordships aware 
the amount of the debt due to this coun- 
try from the United States of America? 
He did not kriow the exact sum, but it 
amounted to several millions. He knew, 


of 
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the corn-laws were passed, he remembered 
that a right hon. Friend of his, who was 
now a Member of their Lordships’ House, 
though he regretted that he was not pre- 
sent, whose duty he believed it was to 
move the question in the House of Com- 
mons, or at any rate who took part in the 
debate, had said that the law which he 
was then proposing “ was a good tem- 
porary alteration of the then law.” He 
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| vever said that it would be permanently 


however, that America had the means of | 


discharging that debt. He knew, also, 
that they had the will to discharge that 
debt, and although their Lordships were 
not connected with the manufacturing in- 
terests, he would venture to say that some 
of them knew this to be the fact. He said, 
therefore, that their Lordships might do a 
great deal by an immediate consideration 
of the law towards the relief of the manu- 
facturing and commercial capitalists. He 
was aware that appeals of this description 
were not listened to with any great aflec- 
tion in that House. In matters of indif- 
ference, he would always endeavour to do 
what was agreeable to their Lordships, if 


he could, but he would never think merely | 


of pleasing their Lordships, if it was neces- 
sary that he should state the truth. The 
fact was, that their Lordships were in- 
disposed to entertain this question; they 
did not like that it should be mooted ; 
they did not like any conversation to take 
place upon it ; 
them told them that the present system 


the still small voice within | 


could not last, unless they were prepared | 


to brave the execration of their fellow- 


/of transhipment, 


subjects. He said boldly, that unless they | 
were prepared to brave a great degree of, 
| afford to sell ata less price than 64s. or 


dislike, to submit to general opprobrium, 
they must abandon the present system. 


| 65s. a quarter. 


good—he was a man of too large a range 
of intellect to be of that opinion. It was 
undoubtedly a great improvement of the 
law as it at that time existed ; and although 
the right hon. Gentleman did not propose 
it technically as a temporary measure, he 
certainly did not offer it as the best system 
under which corn could be permanently 
imported, but as the best amendment that 
could at that time be made in the existing 
system. In that alteration, he bad then 
concurred, and he thought that he, and 
those who acted with him, had done right. 
He thought that it was a useful change of 
the preceding system; but the question 
now was, not whether the present system 
were better than the preceding, but 
whether it were a system to which they 
could permanently adhere? It was not 
the system of 1815; it did not pretend to 
cause absolute exclusion, but it did in 
effect cause such an exclusion by means 
of the high duties which took place at 
particular periods, and so increased the 
price of corn, as to have practically the 
effect of excluding foreign corn from this 
country, till the home-grown corn had 
arrived at a very high price. Any one 
who had examined the operation of the 
present duties, who had looked into the 
price of corn in foreign ports, the costs 
and the vicissitudes of 
the voyage, would see that no one en- 
gaged in the foreign corn trade could 


The corn-laws had, there- 


How long it would last he could not tell. | fore, the effect of causing a practical 
It might be for another year, or for three | exclusion of foreign corn, till the home 


or four or five years, but so long as it | corn reached that price. 


remained they would have constant al- 
ternations of prosperity and distress. They 
could not have the prosperity of the two 

classes at the same time; the concurrent 
prosperity of both was impossible under 
the present system. Therefore it was that 
he thought their Lordships would act with 
great wisdom, if they would agree with 
him in reconsidering this subject. When 








And here, if his 
noble Friend on the cross-benches (the 
Duke of Richmond) were to say that there 
was some effect produced by the currency, 
he would admit that, to a certain degree, 
he thought there was. In that view 64s. 
in 1838 implied a great deal more than 
64s. in 1815, For taking Mr. Ricardo’s, 
which was the lowest estimate of the 
depreciation of the currency, and setting 
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it at five per cent. only, 64s. or 65s, in 
1838 would be equal to 67s, or 68s. in 
1815. They were thus excluding corn up 
to about 70s. in price. True it was that 
the former law of 1815 made an absolute 
exclusion up to 80s., and the amount was 
thus lowered by the present law; yet the 
practical effect of the law was the same at 
both periods; namely, to exclude the 
foreign corn. The principal argument in 
favour of the exclusion of foreign corn was 
propounded at that time by an eminent 
man out of Parliament, and was adopted 
by many persons in Parliament, he meant 
Mr. Malthus—who proposed the exclusion 
of foreign corn, because he wished for a 
national independence, and to make us 
independent of foreign supply, we must 
secure for ourselves a domestic supply. 
There might or might not be sound policy 
in that view. He was not going into that 
question. His noble Friend said, that it 
was an important question; it might have 
been an important question ; but when all 
experience had since shewn them that they 
could not do without foreign corn, there 
was anend of the importance of the ques- 
tion. He had lately heard the head of a 
republican Government on the other side 
of the Atlantic, lauded in quarters which 
were not wont to praise republican insti- 
tutions or democratic presidents, because 
he had said, that the worst evil that could 
befal a country was, to be dependent on 
other countries for a supply of corn. Now 
he thought that the lDresident of the 
United States was in the best possible 
place to deliver such a dictum. The Pre- 
sident of the United Sates, whose land 
was most plentiful, might, without incon- 
venience, say, that one of the greatest 
advantages a country could possess was, 
that it should be independent of other 
countries for a supply of corn. Therefore 
he could not depend on the authority of 
Mr. Van Buren, although he was a most 
respectable and able man, quite so much 
as if he were the first governor of a coun- 
try in which it might be necessary occa- 
sionally to introduce foreign corn, The 
fact was, that we had not, for many years, 
been able to do without foreign corn, and 
we could not. And let their Lordships 
mark what was the condition of the 
farmers when, for a year or two, little or 
no foreign corn was imported. We did 
without foreign corn in 1834, in 1835, 
and 1836. What was the consequence ? 
The farmers appeared as suitors at the 
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bar, and prayed for an alteration of the 
corn-laws. ‘They did all that they could 
to induce the other House of Parliament 
to appoint Committees to inquire into the 
cause of the agricultural distress, and the 
last thing they desired was, an alteration 
in the corn-laws. If they came to the 
legislature for amendment in their condi- 
tion, they must wish for some alteration 
of the existing law, but what was the 
exact change they wished he did not know, 
and he believed that the farmers did not 
know themselves. Now, the very same 
parties came forward, and said that they 
did not want any change. ‘That was the 
the strange part of the subject. When, 
like the United States, we were doing 
without foreign corn, they had the farmers 
at their bar complaining of agricultural 
distress. Now that we were importing 
corn they had the manufacturers at their 
bar complaining of manufacturing distress, 
and ascribing the evil directly to the corn- 
laws. Particular and excellent advice was 
given in 1836 to the farmers, to which he 
was most desirous of calling the attention 
of their Lordships. It came with great 
weight, and as things of great weight 
ought to come, at the peroration to the 
labours of the Committee for that year. 
The very last part of the evidence before 
the Committee was worthy of the high 
authority from which it proceeded ; it was 
a most wise piece of advice, it was most 
honestly given, he hoped that the farmers 
had listened to it with the respect that 
was due to the giver, and he trusted that 
it had sunk deep into the minds of those 
to whom it was addressed, so that if, by 
the blessing of Providence, in 1840 we 
should have an abundant harvest, and, as 
one good harvest would not do, since they 
they might depend upon it there would 
not be a low price of corn in England till 
after the harvest of 1840, if the next har- 
vest being abundant it should be succeeded 
by abundant harvests in 1841, 1842, and 
1843, he sincerely trusted that the persons 
to whom the wise admonition of 1836 was 
addressed would recollect it, and not ap- 
pear again at their bar, complaining of 
agricultural distress. He hoped also that 
the most statesmanlike advice which closed 
the evidence to which he had referred, 
would sink deep into their Lordships’ 
minds, and that they would get rid of all 
attempts to interfere with the trade in corn. 
Every Wednesday their Lordships were 
now interfering with every market in Eng- 
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Jand, and he did expect that they would 
attend to the oracular opinion to which 
he was now about to refer. After the 
whole of the questions to be asked by 
Members of the Committee had been 
exhausted, the chairman, who was now 
the Speaker of the other House, put this 
question— 
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“¢ Can your Lordship suggest any legislative 
measure, unconnected with the currency, by 
which the interests of the agriculturists can be 
relieved, without prejudice to the other inter- 
ests of the community.” 

To which the noble Lord to whom the 
question was put (Lord Ashburton) thus 
answered— 

“ Treally do not know anything that can be 
done for the agriculturists, but to tell them 
honestly, that no parliamentary relief is pos 
sible. I am not aware of anything that can be 
done for agriculture by Parliament.”’ 


Most sincerely did he (Earl Fitzwilliam) 
subscribe to that opinion. He was too 
well aware of what was the effect of all 
these mischievous attempts to benefit the 
agriculturist at the expense of the other 
interests of the community, not to concur 
fully in that opinion. It was that opinion 
which he was desirous to enforce upon 
their Lordships, [Lord Ashburton.—May 
Task the noble Earl, is that my answer 
that he quotes?) Yes. He was certain 
that the true system was contained in that 
answer. It was with that view he asked 
their Lordships to consider whether their 
weekly interference with every market in 
England was wise, and after disposing of 
the general quest’on of the propriety of 
interfering with all interests to benefit one, 
to say whether they did really, by such 
interference, benefit agriculture itself? 
Non-interference was the old view which 
ought never to have been departed from. 
He remembered that he had been told, on 
former occasions, that there had always 
been corn-laws. No doubt there had. 
Some persons doubted whether he knew 
that fact. He knew it full well, but he 
knew also that they had never had any 
corn-laws in this country with the present 
object. They had never had such laws 
till 1815, when, in an ill-omened hour, 
the country gentlemen of England thought 
that they were all going to be ruined by 
the return of peace [the Duke of Rich- 
mond: No.] No, said his noble Friend. 
Why, the whole gist of the legislation of 
of 1815, the whole view of those who 
passed the corn-laws, was to maintain the 
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landed interest. He was happy to say, 
however, that this interest was so rooted 
in the affections of the great part of the 
community, that it needed none of these 
wretched attempts, these miserable plans, 
to prop it up. The agricultural interest 
rested upon too stable a foundation to 
lack any such assistance. After all, how- 
ever, the Legislature did not do what they 
attempted. They told the farmers in 1815, 
that they were to have corn at 80s. They 
did not have it at 80s. and they were 
ruined. They told the farmers in 1828, 
that the price of wheat was to be 70s. per 
quarter, it had fallen to 35s. They had 
not attained their object—they had only 
tried the most monstrous system that had 
ever been attempted byan enlightened body 
of men. They might succeed in years of 
scarcity, but when there was an abundant 
harvest, the power was at an end, the 
bounty of Providence took the power en- 
tirely away from them, and the agri- 
culturists were ruined under the law of 
1828, that was to be their protection. 
These were the reasons why he believed 
that it would be wise to reconsider the 
law; he believed that till their Lord- 
ships did reconsider it, they would, 
year by year, have this alternation of 
the complaints of one class, and state- 
ments of the prosperity of the other. The 
two classes could not go on prosperously 
together, for, however closely they might 
be linked together under a natural system, 
yet the moment they established an arti- 
ficial system, the concurrent prosperity of 
the two classes was impossible. Therefore, 
his strong recommendation was, being des 
sirous of benefitting the agricultural class 
as well as the manufacturing, and not 
caring a snap of the finger between the 
two, and being sure that these laws injured 
both, they should cast aside their wretched 
fears and alter the present law. As to the 
independence of the country, he recol- 
lected that, in the midst of a most inve- 
terate war; he remembered that in 1810, 
when the continent seemed more closed 
against this country than it had ever been, 
and when there was the most inveterate 
personal hatred, now happily got rid of, 
between the citizens of this country and 
the citizens of the country on the other 
side of the British channel—he recollected 
that even at that time a supply of French 
corn came into the English market. That 
it was essential to the political independ- 
ence of this country that we should exe 
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clude foreign corn was a notion that might 
have been impressed on the minds of 
some parties during the progress of a war 
unequalled in the annals of modern Eu- 
rope, but to suppose, upon a calm con- 
sideration, that our national independence 
would be affected by the necessity for an 
importation of five hundred thousand or a 
million quarters of corn, was one of the 
wildest notions that had ever entered the 
mind of any individual. ‘Then, with re- 
spect to the effect of an alteration of the 
Corn-laws upon cultivation. In those 
districts in the country which were best 
cultivated, where the landowners and oc- 
cupiers were the most intelligent, and in 
which the greatest amount of practical 
knowledge and of theoretical science was 
brought to bear upon agriculture, there 
was the least desire for the maintenance 
of the Corn-laws. But in proportion as 
they went into counties which were little 
advanced, in which there was the least 
knowledge of the theory and practice of 
agriculture, and in which the culture was 
in the lowest state, they would find that 
the desire for these laws was the strongest. 
It would be invidious to enumerate parti- 
cular districts, but if their Lordships wou! 

Jook at the petitions that had been pre- 
sented to that House in favour of these 
laws, he would venture to say they would 
find the greater portion came from those 
counties which were not naturally the 
poorest, but from those which were the 
worst cultivated; and that the smallest 
portion came from those districts which 
were best cultivated. He thought that he 
might say that this would be found to be 
the fact. There was no rational ground, 
then, for fearing either for the independ- 
ence of the country, or of the poorer lands 
being to any extent, by any conceivable 
diminution of price, thrown out of cultiva- 
tion. There was no rational ground for 
apprehension on that point. He would 
not deny that it was possible that the 
rent of some of the worst lands of England 
might necessarily be lowered. He thought 
it possible, but he believed that even that 
would be to a very limited extent. What 
during the last twenty-five years—that 
was, since the enactment of 1815—had 
been the changes introduced in practical 
and theoretical agriculture? There had 


been a greater advance made in this coun- 
try in agricultural science, aye, and in the 
practical application of that science, in 
the cultivation of the soil, than had been 
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made in a century before. The effect of 
it had been to make what was once very 
bad land, pretty tolerable land. He would 
not say that the worst lands of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Nottinghamshire, were equal 
to the deep ioam of Shropshire or War- 
wickshire; but he would say, that such an 
advance had been made in the application 
of manure and of practical science to those 
lands, as to make the supposition, that 
those districts would ever be thrown out 
of cultivation by any change of the Corn- 
laws, or even by the sweeping them all 
| away this moment, perfectly ridiculous 
and absurd. He entertained not the least 
| doubt that quite as much corn would be 
‘grown in Suflolk, Norfolk, and Notting- 
‘ham, in time to come, were the Corn-laws 
‘abolished now, as was raised in those 
counties at present. He did not say that 
it would not be necessary to reduce the 
| rents of those lands, but that was another 
| consideration, a consideration which their 
| Lordships must put far from them. If the 
jtenth part of the lands of the eastern 
| counties were to be thrown out of cultiva- 
|tion, he did not conceive it would at all 
affect the essential interests of the country. 
It might be a matter of consequence to a 
few individuals, but after all the land- 
owners were a very small body compared 
with the great bulk of the population. 
They were a very respectable body, a very 
influential, and a very wealthy body. 
There were many owners of small portions 
of land, of four or five acres or so, but 
these, thougl numerous, could not be 
properly called landowners, nor could their 
holdings be called land, in the sense in 
which the cultivation of it was matter of 
consequence, ‘The owners of agricultural 
land were a very small body of persons. 
He apprehended there were not more than 
30,000 or 40,000 persons who could in 
any sense be considered as owners of land 
in England; he repeated they were very 
wealthy, very powerful, and very respect- 
able persons, but they were not numerous ; 
therefore, when their Lordships were con- 
sidering what was good for the nation at 
large, the landowners were, perhaps, of 
all persons the last to be considered in 
that point of view. Admitting their re- 
spectability, their wealth, and their power, 
still they were not numerous—they were 
not a class sufficiently great for their 
Lordships, as legislators, to be justified in 
sacrificing other interests to that of the 


land, And yet their Lordships did sacri« 
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fice other interests to it. The whole! 
argument in favour of these laws was) 
founded upon the necessity of maintain- | 
ing what was called the landed interest. 
That was, at once admitting, that their 
Lordships were to maintain that interest at 
the expense of other interests; and that, 
in fact, they did deal with the landed in- | 
terest in a more favourable manner than_ 
they dealt with any other interest. They 
gave no similar boon to any other class of 
the community; they gave no similar boon 
to the fundholder ; they gave no stnilar 
boon to the manufacturer; they gave no 
similar boon to capital of any other de- 
scription. They said to the capitalists of 
other descriptions, ‘‘ Exercise your trade : 
we will admit foreign commodities to com- 
pete with you.” [‘* Hear, hear” 
Wynford.] The noble and learned Lord 
did not like to be touched there, because, 
when he had presented a petition upon 
this subject, the noble and learned Lord 
put this question to him: 
manufacturers agree to give up the pro- 
tection which they have?” Le answered, 
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| of above fifty per cent. ; 


from Lord | 
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was a great deal more. ‘Taking the price 
of wheat at Dantzic at 40s. a quarter, a 
duty of 20s. would amount to a protection 
but it was not 
merely a duty of fifty per cent., which 
these laws gave, that constituted the great 
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grievance, but it was that during a great 


range of prices the laws amounted actually 
to an exclusion of foreign corn, There was 
a total difference between a duty without 
exclusion, and an exclusive protection 
effected by means of aduty. Therefore 
he was warranted in saying, that the 
Legislature had dealt much more favour- 
ably with the landed interest, and it 
thought it dealt more favourably with 
the agricultural interest, than it did with 
any other class in this country. It might 
be wise so to do; it might be just so to 
do; but he confessed, that neither the 


, wisdom nor the justice of it was very per- 


“ Will the | 


that he had not been in communication | 


with those persons, still he knew pretty 
well that they were prepared to give up 
that protection. But could the protection 


which the manufacturers had for a moment | 


be compared with the protection which the 
landed proprietor enjoyed? The very 


attempt to institute a comparison between | 


the two cases was monstrous. 
the scheme of Mr. 


What was | 
Huskisson and Mr. | 


Wallace, now Lord Wallace, and a Mem- | 


ber of their Lordships’ House ? They pro- 
posed that the manufacturers of this. 
country might have a protection duty of 
thirty per cent. It was very difficult, he 
knew, to calculate these things exactly, 
but that was the object of the “law. But 
what was the protection which the farmers 
had? Why it was exclusion. It was 
exclusion at 64s. or 65s. a quarter, effected 
by a duty. If their Lordships, after 
comparing the amount of duty which was 
levied upon foreign corn with the price of 
that foreign corn, should tell him that it 
was not much more than thirty per cent., 

it would only show, that on the part of 


ceptible to him. He could not for his life 
understand why they were to give greater 
advantage to the landowner or “the farmer, 
than to any other class of the community. 
That an additional benefit was conferred 
on the landowners by the law could not 
be denied. Upon the ground of justice 
this ought not to be; but he would not 
appeal to their Lordships upon that ground. 
Ile contended, that upon the ground of 
true policy, they ought to revise the law. 
It had been in existence for twelve years. 
The preceding law had a sort of ricketty 
existence, and after lasting a short time 
it was altered, and the present law sub. 
stituted. The object of the Legislature, 
when passing laws in relation to corn at 
former periods, was to keep down the 
price of corn; but the object of the pre- 
sent law was to make corn scarce, That 
was the immediate object of it no doubt. 
He was aware, that some persons would 
say it was not the ultimate object. The 
ultimate object, he feared, was so very far 
off that it required a telescope to perceive 
it. The whole argument, he knew, of 
the supporters of the law had been, that 
it was intended to regulate the price of 
corn, That might be the case; but it 


'was to regulate it ata higher price than 


those who maintained that doctrine there | 


was very great ignorance upon this sub- 
ject. To say that a duty from 20s. to 25s. 
a quarter upon foreign wheat was nota 
great deal more than thirty per cent. upon 


the price of wheat coming from Dantzic | 


or Odessa, was perfectly ridiculous, It! the country or a scarcity. 


it would otherwise be. That was the 


whole object of the law. [‘ No, no.”] 
Not the whole object? At least, it 
was the immediate object. [‘ No, no.” | 


O, dear! not even that. The opera- 
tion of the law depended upon whe- 
ther they had an abundance of corn in 
If there were 
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an abundance, the law did no harm to the 
consumer, and it did no good to the 
farmer. None whatever. It left the farmer 
where he was. Not exactly so, indeed ; 
for it put him ina worse condition than he 
expected, for it held out to him a promise 
of 68s. a quarter when there was abun- 
dance, whereas he only got 65s. But 
with respect to the consumer, its effect 
depended on whether there was a scarcity 
or an abundance. If there was an abun- 
dance it was the better for him; but if 
there was a little bit of scarcity—that 
was to say, if instead of there being 
100 quarters in the country, there should 
be only ninety-nine or ninety-eight quar- 
ters, then he knew perfectly well the law 
began to tell; and it was only under those 
circumstances that it could tell. But it 
did tell. He would put it thus; supposing 
when there was precisely that quantity of 
corn in the country, which was sufficient 
for the maintenance of the people—neither 
more nor less—(say 100 quarters) — 
the price (which would then be the 
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natural price) should be 50s. a quar- | 
ter. Now, if you reduced the quantity of | 
corn to ninety nine quarters, there would | 
be a deficiency of one-hundredth part as 
to the quantity. But the effect of that 
deficiency upon the price of the corn would 
be considerably greater than that of in- 
creasing it by a hundredth part; that was 
to say, it would not merely increase the 
price of a quarter of wheat to 50s. 6d., 
but it would raise the price in a much 
greater ratio, to which extent it was im- 
possible to say a priori, but it might be 
to 52s., 53s., 54s., or 55s., depending on 
circumstances, so that no one could ex- 
actly say to what. But having arrived at 
that point, the Corn-law then interfered 
and said—“ You shall not import foreign 
corn unless you pay a certain high rate of 
duty.” Thus, the rise in the price of corn 
was not that which ought to take place in 
consequence of the deficiency in the quan- 
tity of corn, but it was much greater; 
and, therefore, it was that he said that 
the Corn-laws aggravated the distress of 
the people, and, therefore, also it was that 
he contended the object of the Legislature 
was to create that slight degree of scarcity 
which should keep the price up to what 
they conceived it ought to be. But it was 
an object inconsistent with all wise legis- 
lation for this country. These matters 
were too subtle for them to deal with. 





They could not regulate them with the 
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nicety and exactness which these things 
required ; and if so, it appeared to him 
much better not to endeavour to regulate 
them at all, They had endeavoured to ac- 
complish this object for the last twenty- 
five years, but the effect had been, that 
prices were soinetimes more, and sometimes 
less favourable, but they never during the 
whole period produced any satisfactory 
result. They never had, and they never 
would. He would conclude by moving— 
“* That it is expedient to reconsider the 
laws relating to the importation of foreign 
corn.” 

Lord Western was anxious to say a few 
words on the subject, and to deny that the 
object of the Corn-laws had ever been to 
raise the price ofcorn. The act of 1815, 
to which the noble Lord had so particu- 
larly referred, had not that object. The 
object of that act was to protect and ex- 
tend agriculture, and render the country 
independent of foreign supplies. The 
whole successive acts of the Legislature, 
from the reign of Charles 2nd down to the 
present moment had had the same object. 
The act of 1815 certainly placed a higher 
import duty than any former act, but those 
who supported it never entertained the 
vain expectation, still less did they instruct 
their tenants to expect that the price of 
wheat would be maintained at 80s. a quar- 
ter. No such thing. The reason that 
price was fixed upon was, that the average 
price for the twenty years preceding had 
amounted to 80s. a quarter, and the price 
for the last five years prior to 1814 was 
about 100s. a quarter. The act of Charles 
2nd was more stringent than the present 
law, reference being had to the value of 
money at that period, and to what it was 
now. The object he had ever had in view, 
as far as he had been instrumental in pass- 
ing these protecting laws, had been to 
prevent British agriculture from being ex- 
tinguished by allowing the importation of 
foreign corn from untaxed countries— 
countries where the people were content to 
live upon the offal of corn upon which 
the people of this country could not exist, 
or, at least, would not consume. If the 
people of foreign corn-growing countries 
were in a situation to eat bread corn such 
as the people of this country did, they 
would not have much corn to spare; but 
they lived upon rye meal, barley meal, and 
other inferior kinds of food, and that it was 
that gave them the opportunity of supply- 
ing this country with the best wheats, He 
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did not think, any more than the noble 
Earl, that the Corn-laws were necessary 
to sustain the agricultural prosperity of 
this country, or were intended to keep up 
the high price of corn or keep up the rents. 
He looked to the commercial and manu- 
facturing prosperity of this country to 
sustain the prosperity of the agriculturists, 
by sustaining that legitimate price which 
they were entitled to expect for their pro- 
duce. Why was the money price of corn 
in this country so much higher than in 
continental countries? It was not always 
so. At one period corn was as cheap— 
nay, cheaper in England than abroad, for 
it was exported. Why, then, was it higher 
now? It was the accumulated debt and 
the vast amount of taxation that had pro- 
duced that effect. Jt was the artificial 
condition in which this country was placed, 
If it were not for that higher money price, 
the honour and independence of this 
country could not be maintained. Sup- 
posing they could reduce the present aver- 
age price of corn to the continental prices 
—that was to say, the average of the last 
ten years being 57s. a quarter; supposing 
it were reduced to 40s., what would be the 
consequences? Away would go rents, and 
away would go all interest upon the farmer’s 
capital, and away would go the revenue for 
paying the dividends to the public creditor. 
He had read with great interest the report 
issued by the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce a few months ago. In 1837 
that body assembled under similar circum- 
stances to ascertain the cause of the dis- 
tress they were then labouring under, but 
after pondering long upon it they separated 
without coming to any conclusion, stating 
that they could not arrive at any conclu- 
sion as to the real cause of their distress. 
A few months ago, however, when they 
sat again, after long inquiry, they at 
length attributed their distress to exten- 
sive fluctuations in the currency, but said 
not a word about the Corn-laws. There 
was no doubt that much distress had pre- 
vailed among the manufacturing classes ; 
but there was no just ground for attributing 
these distresses to the Corn-laws. He 
could not think that those laws had 
worked ill, when he saw how they had 
prevented that influx of foreign corn which 
would have come in if the duty had been 
taken off, and have altogether overwhelmed 
the agricultural population, already la- 
bouring under a mass of taxation. He was 
convinced that if the projects of the noble 
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Earl and others who entertained the same 
Utopian viewsZcould be carried out to the 
lowering the price of corn, they would 
produce much greater misery in this coun- 
try than had ever before been felt. The 
noble Earl seemed desirous of inducing 
the people to think this a landlord’s ques- 
tion—a question of rent—but it was no 
such thing. It was the general prosperity of 
the country that he had ever had in view in 
considering this question, and which he fully 
believed the Legislature had aiways had in 
view when they enacted the protecting du- 
ties complained of. He could answer for it 
that this was not considered a landlord’s 
question, a question of rent, in Essex, one 
of the most agricultural counties in Eng- 
land. Of the many petitions he had pre- 
sented from that county in support of 
these laws, nine-twenticths came from 
farmers, and the anti-corn-law gentlemen 
had not been able to persuade the Essex 
farmers that this was a landlord’s question ; 
they knew very well that it was a farmer’s 
question. They knew very well that no 
reduction of rent could compensate to them 
for a reduction of the market-price of the 
gross aggregate growth, not even were 
rent to be annihilated altogether. Among 
the landlords and occupiers of that county 
there was but one view and one feeling, a 
sense of the injury that was inflicted onthem 
by these annual persecutions, and of in- 
dignation at the means taken to bully and 
overawe the Legislature. 

The Earl of Rosebery regarded this as a 
question of all others which ought to be 
considered apart from party bias, from all 
selfish and narrow interests, and to be de- 
cided only with a view to the general wel- 
fare of the community at large. Yet on 
both sides many mistakes and misappre- 
hensions seemed to prevail with reference 
to it. On the one hand the present re- 
strictive system was attributed entirely to 
the cupidity of the landlords, and repre- 
sented as seriously injurious to all other 
classes, while the same reasoners at another 
time most inconsistently ridiculed the agri« 
cultural body for adhering to a system 
which must be injurious to their own in- 
terests. Again, he very much doubted whe« 
ther, if there were a free trade in corn, the 
labouring population of this country would 
derive the benefit of a proportional reduction 
in the price of bread. That was another fal- 
lacy which pervaded the speeches, of many 
corn-law repealers. Although wages might 
not fall with the price of corn in abundant 
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seasons, because that reduction in the price 
of provisions was necessarily of a temporary 
character, yet if bread were permanently 
low in consequence of an unrestricted im- 
portation duty free of foreign corn, the 
wages of labour would infallibly sink in a 
corresponding ratio to the fixed low price 
of corn. Nor was it fair to represent the 
agricultural body as enjoying a monopoly 
in the article of food; the large import- 
ations of foreign corn which had taken 
place during five out of the eleven years of 
the existence of the present law proved 
beyond contradiction that such was not the 
fact. Still he was bound to admit that 
delusions existed to a considerable extent 
on the other side. He was surprised to find 
a noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond), who 
usally sat on the cross-bench, encourage 
the exaggerated notion that, if the present 
system of Corn-laws were altered, a great 
portion of the land would be thrown out 
of cultivation, and an immense number of 
agricultural labourers out of employment. 
Such a result he could by no means antici- 
pate. Another proposition which had been 
advanced by some whose opinions were en- 
titled to great weight was this—that even 
a gradual modification of the present system 
would be inexpedient and injurious, be- 
cause by such an alteration the contract 
between the landlord and tenant would 
be changed. But if such a doctrine could 
be maintained as a general principle, if it 
could be maintained that an act of Parlia- 
ment could not be changed, when contracts 
had been entered into upon the faith of it, 
there would be an end of a great part of 
the legislation of the country. No doubt | 
the existence of such contracts was a reason 

for taking great care in the enactments by | 
which the law was to be changed, and for 
making their operation so slow as to afford 
time for the re-adjustment of the arrange- 
ments which had been entered into by in- 
dividuals ; but it was no reason for per- 
severing for ever in a pernicious system 
which was opposed to reason and experi- 
ence. Another opinion which had been 
advanced stated it to be the duty of Parlia- 
ment to take care that the farmers received 
a remunerating price for their produce. He 
did not quite understand this proposition ; 
if it meant that the farmer sought to be 
relieved from those charges which pressed 
particularly on the agricultural body, 
he admitted that to that extent they 
were entitled to the protection of Parlia- 
ment, but he thought that the remuneration 
afforded by any branch of industry should 
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be left entirely to be settled between the 
individuals engaged in it. There was only 
one more of the propositions which had 
been advanced to which he would advert, 
and it was this—that the present system 
could not be considered prejudicial to the 
commercial and manufacturing interests, 
inasmuch as those interests had continued 
to advance and prosper under the existing 
law. He admitted this to be a proof that 
the present law had not paralyzed and de- 
stroved the manufacturing and commercial 
interests ; but it did not follow that they 
would not be more prosperous and flourish- 
ing under a different system. Having 
stated these different opinions, and his 
reasons for not agreeing with them, it 
might be supposed that he remained neuter, 
and bad formed no opinion on the subject. 
He had, however, formed a pretty strong 
opinion. He thought it a very great evil 
of the present system, that under it there 
was an entire prohibition to importation 
for a series of years, and then of a sudden 
the duties were so rapidly changed, that an 
enormous supply entered the country, in- 
viting and encouraging every sort of specu- 
lator to come forward to make a false im- 
pression on the market. That was the 
real evil, to which a remedy ought to be 
applied. It contracted our commercial in- 
tercourse with every part of the world ; it 
produced all those derangements of the 
foreign exchanges which arose from enor- 
mous exports of bullion, and it enhanced 
the price of freight and carriage at the 
very time when it ought not to be enhanced 
at all. It had prevented the importation 
of good wheat to be mixed with our own 
inferior wheat. All these evils would be 
avoided by the adoption of a proper scale. 
He desired to see substituted for the present 
scale one which would be an approximation 
to that contained in the bill which was in- 
troduced into the House of Commons in 
1827, by Mr. Canning, and which was 
known to have been framed by the late 
Earl of Liverpool, Besides the benefits 
which he believed this scale would produce 
by only prohibiting importation when pro- 
hibition was desirable, the change would 
put an end to the hostility between the 
two great interests of this country, which 
ought to feel they had only one common 
interest in the general prosperity of all. If 
no such change was adopted, there were 
only two courses which could be taken— 
one was the unlimited importation of 
foreign grain free of duty, and the other 
was the substitution of a fixed duty for an 
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ascending and descending scale. The former 
of these was so wild and impracticable a 
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scheme, and so injurious to property of a_ 


very large amount, as well as to the in- 
terests of the country at large, that he 
would not detain their Lordships by stating 
any arguments against it; but with regard 
to the latter alternative, he wished just 
to mention one cr two objections which 
rendered it by no means expedient to be 
adopted. In the first place, he could not 
figure to himself that it would be possible 
to bring the two great conflicting interests 
to anything like an agreement as to the 
amount of fixed duty. That was a preli- 
minary objection which appeared fatal to 
the scheme ; but supposing it could be got 
rid of, there would arise this great evil— 
that upon every recurrence of a bad harvest 
or inferior crops, stronger efforts would be 
made than were made even now to induce 
their Lordships to alter the existing law 
and to reduce or repeal the fixed duty. 
Thus, instead of a real there would only be 
a nominal fixed duty, and there would be 
all the disadvantages of a fixed duty, and 
those of a varying one too. Besides many 
advocates of a fixed duty, avowed the reason 
to be, that ‘it was the most ready step to 
the abolition of all duty, which he con- 
sidered would be an unwise, impolitic, and 
anti-national course. Considering, there- 
fore, that great caution was necessary in 
disposing of a question of the greatest do- 
mestic importance, but considering at the 
same time that it would be impossible to 
maintain much longer some of the most 
important provisions of the existing Corn- 
laws—being persuaded that it was more 
wise, politic, and judicious, as well as more 
just, to determine in time what the change 
should be, and to make a fair compromise 
between the parties who fancied that they 
had separate and hostile interests in this 
great question, rather than to wait until a 
great and sweeping change was forced on 
at an inconvenient period, he did not hesitate 
to vote fur the motion of the noble Earl, 
under a strong impression that the best 
change would be to continue the present 
principle of a scale of duties varying in 
amount according to the price of grain, but 
with such alterations in the scale as would 
render the commercial intercourse between 
this country and the continent ef Europe, 
and between this country and America, 
more steady, equal, and certain than it was 


at present, while for the purpose of putting | 


an end to gambling speculation he would 
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lower than 2s. 6¢., leaving it to the Gos 
vernment to interfere in extreme cases by 
an order in Council, and to come to Parlia- 
ment for indemnity. 

The Earl of Falmouth fully concurred 
in the principles of protection laid down 
by his noble Friend who had just addressed 
the House; but that principle he con- 
ceived to be entirely at issue with the doc- 
trines of the noble Earl who opened the 
debate, and who had so framed his motion 
as to catch all the loose fish, all the modi- 
fiers, et hoc genus omne. Now, inasmuch 
as his noble Friend opposite advocated 
the principle of protection, and therefore 
only differed from those who were opposed 
to any change in the present Corn-laws 
upon the mere question of degree, his 
noble Friend could not so consistently 
vote with the noble Earl as with those who 
opposed the noble Earl’s motion. As for 
the hostility which was said to exist 
amongst the people to the present Corn- 
laws, he had only to say, that if he could 
believe it were not artificial, he should 
attach great weight to it. But the clamour 
which had been raised against the Corn- 
laws did not, in his opinion, spring from 
the natural feelings of the people; it was 
the work, the un-English, mischievous, and 
he would add, disgusting, work of agitators. 
Those who did not agree with the Anti- 
corn-law league were held up to public 
obloquy; the circulars of that body were 
founded upon falsehood, and by this means 
an artificial ery was raised in the country 
against the existing Corn-laws. He could 
not compliment the noble Earl who opened 
the debate either upon the novelty or 
soundness of his speech, for he had merely 
repeated what he had stated over and 
over again in his writings upon the sub- 
ject, and incidentally upon presenting 
petitions. He did not, however, complain 
that the noble Earl had brought forward 
the subject, for he was of opinion that the 
more the question was discussed the better, 
and that if those lecturers who went 
through the country were met in a proper 
and vigorous manner, a year would not 
pass before their Lordships would have the 
operatives in their favour. The charges 
made against the present Corn-laws had 
already been dealt with in a most masterly 
and conclusive manner by a right hon. 
Baronet, who had in fact exhausted the 
subject. That right hon, Baronet had 
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the cause of much derangement in the|ests, and that at the expense of the 
monetary system; next, that they had | former the latter were to be protected 
been the cause of fluctuation in a higher | and encouraged. Now, without admitting 
degree than before ; and thirdly, that they 
part of those who supported the existing 


had caused a great falling-off in the manu- 
factures of the country. With regard to 
the first charge, the right hon. Gentleman 
had shown that there was a considerable 
draught of bullion in 1836, when there 
was no importation of corn, and that a 
similar derangement of the currency had 
existed in America and France, which 
were exporting countries. With regard to 
the charge of creating fluctuating prices, 
he had shown that, although it was not 
within human power to prevent them, 
since they depended so much upon the 
seasons, yet that fluctuations had been 
less under the present system than under 
any previous system. ‘That right hon. 


that any such intention existed on the 


system, he implored of their Lordships 


to be cautious how they pulled down the 


-remunerative prices of agriculture. 


A 


quarrel between the manufacturer and 


‘agriculturist might be attended with se- 


Baronet had shown that of the 145 months | 
during which the present Corn-laws had | 
been in operation, the price had been) 


moderate for nearly 100, and that for 
only forty-five of those months had it gone 
beyond the average of 65s. If they looked 
to the average prices, they would see that 
on the first of January, 1839, it was 55s., 
and that it was only since then it had 
been ranging between 60s. and 67s. 
that were the fact, if it were proved that 
the fluctuations had been less under the 
present than under former systems, had 
they not a right to say, that, comparatively, 
the present system was the best, and one 
which should not be interfered with, un- 
less the strongest necessity for doing so 
could be proved to exist? Then, with 


If 





regard to the falling-off of manufactures, | 
quoted the authority of the Earl of Lei- 


the right hon. Baronet had shown that on 
a comparison between 1838 and 1836, the 
exports of the country had increased in 
the amount of nearly 2,000,000/., and that 
the number of shipping, as well as the 
Excise and Customs’ duties, had likewise 
increased. What, then, became of the 
argument that the exports abroad had 
risen from the diminution of the home 
consumption? Why, it was proved to be 
wholly unfounded. The Anti-corn-law 
league, however, had dealt most unfairly 
with the arguments of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet to whom he alluded. They had 
taken an isolated passage of his speech, 
and circulated it about the kingdom, so 
as to make it be believed that it was 
intended by the right hon. Baronet to 
draw an invidious comparison between 
the manufacturing and agricultural inter- 





rious disadvantage to the former, both 
were undoubtedly united by interest, and 
any one who attempted to separate them 
he could only regard as an enemy to his 
country. If we were to depend upon 
foreign nations for our supply of corn, 
if we were to beggar the agriculturists of 
the country, as was proposed, he was 
convinced that the price of corn would 
be infinitely higher than it was at pre- 
sent. Mr. Van Buren, in speaking of the 
agriculturists, said, that no class possessed 
such means of individual comfort, no such 
certainty of competence, and that nothing 
could compensate them for being made 

ependent upon others for the bread 
which they ate. The same authority fur- 
ther added, that it was the duty of a good 
government to encourage the agricultural 
class. Mr. Jacob was also favourable to 
the encouragement of a home growth of 
corn, as without it he considered no fo- 
reign supply would be found sufficient, 
Indeed, it was dangerous to depend upon 
a foreign nation for a supply of any ar- 
ticle, but much more for a supply of food, 
The supply of sulphur furnished an in- 
stance of this, for the sulphur was raised 
from 71, to 127. 10s. The noble Earl had 


| cester and Lord Essex, but there were 


authorities quite as good on the other 
side of the question, and in addition to 
this the great body of the agriculturists 
were with them. It was said that they 
were ignorant of their own interests, but 
surely noble Lords who spent their whole 
time in Spain,and only breathed the atmos- 
phere of Bergara conventions, were not the 
best judges of what was or what was not 
most conducive to the agricultural interests. 
There were good grounds of complaint 
against Government for having made this 
question an open one; and if the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Melbourne) opposite 
felt now as he felt last year, he should 
have come down to the House and told 
those in it over whom he must be sup- 
posed to exercise some influence, that he 
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would have no more such open questions 
mooted there, but that he was prepared to 
afford to agriculture its due protection, 
and not tamper lightly with the great in- 
terests involved in the question of the 
Corn-laws. If the noble Viscount did so, 
he would have the support of that House, 
and of the country in opposing what he 
himself had on a former occasion desig- 
nated as a mad and a wicked scheme. 
If there was insanity in the project, the 
discovery was not his, it belonged to the 
noble Viscount. 

The Earl of Clarendon rose to repel the 
very uncourteous allusion made to him by 
the noble Earl, when his unfitness had 
been spoken of by the noble Lord. The 
noble Earl had alluded to him when the 
noble Earl said, that a person occupied in 
Bergara conventions, and one who had 
passed his time in Spain, was not one to 
whose opinions much attention ought to be 
paid. This not very courteous allusion to 
himself justified him in making at least a 
few remarks to their Lordships. 

The Earl of Falmouth explained. What 
he had said was, that a person who lived 
in the atmosphere of Bergara conventions, 
and who had spent his time in Spain, was 
not such an authority upon this question, 
as those who in this country had devoted 
their attention to the working of this 
measure. 

The Earl of Clarendon felt much ob- 
liged to the noble Earl for repeating what 
he had just now said. Although he was 
free to admit, that what he might say 
would prove the truth of that which the 
noble Earl had asserted, as to his unfit- 
ness to form acorrect opinion on such a 
subject, and as to his being a person to 
whom a petition on such a question ought 
not to be entrusted from Liverpool ; yet, 
conscious as he was of his incapacity, he 
assured their Lordships he did not rise 
influenced by the presumption that he 
could add anything to the weight of what 
had fallen from the noble Earl in support 
of his motion, nor with the hope that he 
could aid by any influence of his own, the 
very powerful and convincing speech 
which the noble Earl had addressed to 
their Lordships, for the purpose of in- 
ducing them to reconsider the laws regu- 
lating the importation of corn. But this, 
in his opinion, was a question increasing 
in every year in its magnitude and im- 
ortance; and as it was in this year 
orced with greater energy on their Lord- 
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ships’ attention than before; and as this 
was the first opportunity that he had of 
speaking on such a question, he hoped 
for the indulgence of the House while he 
endeavoured to state the reasons which 
induced him to give his support to the 
resolutions moved by the noble Earl. 
|He thought, that there could be no 
jdoubt entertained that this was a 
| question which was annually increasing 
| in importance, whether they regarded the 
mighty interests that were involved in 
it, or whether they looked at it in the 
| point of view it was presented to them by 
the noble Earl; or whether they looked 
to the mode of attack and defence by 
which the dispute was conducted by those 
who on either side entertained extrava- 
gant opinions on the subject. Jn such 
| circumstances it was the imperative duty 
of Parliament to regard a question iike 
this with perfect impartiality, to examine 
into its principles, and to consider its 
various circumstances. It was the im- 
perative duty of Parliament to consider 
the situation both of the agricultural and 
the manufacturing interests, as unfortu- 
nately, but unavoidably, they were now 
|arrayed against each other; to propose 
that which would destroy the violence 
and resistance to each other. Upon the 
one hand, they found the agriculturists 
exaggerating the advantages they enjoyed 
under the present system; they asserted, 
that without these laws they would not 
be able to maintain the obligations im- 
posed upon them; and, on the other 
hand, the’manufacturers declared that by 
continuing the price of food so high— 
that price regulating the wages—manu- 
pent were injured, and trade most 
seriously affected. The agriculturists ex- 
aggerated the advantages on one side: 
they said, that without these laws the 
country would not produce one-half suffi- 
cient to feed the population ; and by such 
a course they whetted the eagerness of 
their adversaries in their opposition. The 
advantages of these laws were as much 
exaggerated by the agriculturists as by 
the manufacturers themselves. The ma- 
nufacturers, too, mistook the evils, as much 
as the agriculturists on their side over- 
rated the advantages. Some of the manu- 
facturers were found to say, that every 
improvement in manufactures in their 
continental rivals was to be attributed to 
the Corn-laws — that if the Corn-laws 
were abolished the price of labour would 
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be reduced—the price of food would be 
greatly lowered, and that an unrestricted 
trade in corn would lead to the reduction 
by one-half of the taxation. This, in his 
opinion, was a lamentable state of things; 
and it was because he wished to put an 
end to delusion upon both sides, that he 
desired that the Corn-laws should be re- 
considered. He certainly agreed with 
the noble Earl, who had spoken last, that 
this was not a question between the manu- 
facturers and the agriculturists alone; and 


he also agreed with him in saying, that | 


whoever set these two classes one against 
the other was an enemy to his country. 
It was, then, for this reason that he 
desired to see the Corn-laws reconsi- 
dered, and because he thought it was an 
indispensable preliminary to a just settle- 
ment of the question that they should 
bring both parties to have a just view of 
their own interests, and those of the com- 
munity at large. He wished to make 
them feel that the general interests of the 
community were dependent upon its com- 
ponent parts, and that they could not 
sanction a principle by which one portion 
of the community was to be injured, and 
another benefited; or that one was to be 
benefited at the expense of another with- 
out really inflicting injury on the whole. 
Such reasons made him desirous for a 
reconsideration of the Corn-laws; for by 
that means truth would be made to ap- 
pear, and many injurious fallacies dissi- 
pated. He believed, that it could be 
proved, that the Corn-laws were injurious 


to all classes, but more particularly to | 


the agricultural interest. Nothing in his 
Opinion could be more injurious to the 
producer of any article than inequality 
and fluctuation in the price. He con- 
tended for it, that if there was any fea- 
ture of the law more distinctly shewn 
than another—if there was any thing 
more distinctly proved, it was this very 
fluctuation, This inequality was acknow- 
ledged, and it was to put an end to it 
that the law of 1828 was passed. Had 
that law fulfilled the intention of those 
who proposed it? They had tried the 
experiment for twelve years, and in that 
time the price had varied from 36s. to 
upwards of 80s. Their Lordships should 
remember that it was the quantity which 
regulated the price, and the land could 
not produce the quantity required. It 
was the great fluctuations in the price 
that made farming a gambling transaction 
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The effect of the law was this, the Eng- 
lish grower certainly participates in a 
very high price when the prices were 
high; but then he had hardly any corn 
to bring into the market. These laws 
secured the market to the English farmer 
when prices were low, but when prices 
were high in England the farmer had 
very little benefit from it; the greater 
portion of that benefit was enjoyed by the 
foreign grower. Then, when the prices 
were low, the losses fell upon those who 
were now for maintaining the Corn-laws. 
How often, he asked, had noble Lords 
been obliged to remit 20, 30, and some- 
times even 40 per cent. of their tenants’ 
rents? English landlords were obliged 
to do this in order that their tenants 
might not be ruined, and the cultivation 
of the land thrown upon themselves. The 
noble Earl could not deny, that such 
losses had fallen upon the landlords. When 
prices were low, all the lands let at that 
time were let at a low rate; and according 
to the depreciated state of agriculture, 
and the loss of capital, the less was pro- 
duced from the iend; for then the farmers 
could employ less men. He thought that 
it would be very important if they could 
have any thing like an accurate estimate 
of the loss sustained by agriculturists, in 
consequence of the inequality in the price. 
From the looseness of statistical details 
in this country, it was very difficult to 
ascertain this; but, looking at the corn- 
market, and the operations of Mark-lane, 
they might make something like an esti- 
mate of the loss sustained. He would 
refer on this point to the very able and 
instructive work by Mr. Wilson. He 
begged to say, that he entirely agreed 
with Mr. Wilson. Mr. Wilson assumed 
52s, 2d. as the natural price for wheat, as 
being the average price of wheat for seven 
years—he supposed that to be the remu- 
nerating price. Mr. Wilson showed that 
anything over 52s. 2d., in the seven years 
must be so much profit, anything less 
than that was so much loss. He showed 
then that the loss in three years on the 
quantity of wheat sold in Mark-lane, 
was 501,000/., the profit in three years 
355,000/,; and the loss on the whole 
150,0007. against the landed interest. 
This, then, tended to show what must be 
the tremendous balance against that in- 
terest on the consumption of the whole 
kingdom. This applied only to wheat, 
the annual consumption of which was 
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sixteen million of quarters annually. The 
annual consumption on all grain was about 
fifty millions of quarters. It was certainly 
stated, in the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet who was referred to by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Falmouth), that it was 
to their manufacturing interest they owed 
their greatness as a nation, and it was by 
that interest that it was to be sustained, 
The commercial greatness of the country 
was principally owing to the cheapness 
with which we were enabled to produce 
commodities, and it would be very much 
endangered when foreign countries sur- 
passed us in this latter respect. As an 
instance of the operation of the present 
corn duties, he would merely take the 
year 1838-9, which was a remarkable one, 
and in that year it appeared that there 
had been five million quarters of corn 
imported, at an expense of 12,000,000/. 


It was found also that the amount of 


bullion and deposits in the Bank always 
varied precisely according to the quantity 
of foreign corn required in the market. 
In October, 1839, the amount of bullion 
had been reduced from 5,000,000/. to 
2,500,0002, and it would have been re- 
duced much lower but for the credit which 
the Bank of England opened with the 
Bank of France. Now, if this large im- 
portation of corn had taken place in con- 
Junction with a money crisis, what tre- 
mendous consequences must have ensued. 
With respect to the indefinite power of 
foreign countries to supply us with corn, 
he had a very few remarks to make. 
Prussia was the chief market from whence 
we could derive a supply, and it appeared 
that the average price of corn for the 
twenty-two years from 1816 to 1838 was 
28s. 4d., and that the cost of carriage 
from the point of growth to the Dantzic 
market was about 6s., making the aver- 
age price at Dantzic 34s. 4d. during that 
period, With respect to the cost of con- 
veyance to this country, he had seen se- 
veral calculations, varying from 20s. to 9s. 
a quarter. He would not pretend to say, 
which of these estimates was the correct 
one, but he certainly thought that when 
all the dues and charges of shipment were 
considered, it would be impossible to put 
foreign corn down in our markets at less 
than 10s. a quarter. Besides this, a great 
deal of the corn imported would be found 
to be totally unfit for making bread, and 
this being added to the original price of 
34s. 4d., together with the cost of freight 
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and a moderate duty, he thought there 
could be very little ground to apprehend 
that the British grower would be super- 
seded to any very great extent. But then 
it was said also, that we must not import 
foreign corn, because that would make us 
dependent on foreigners for bread, for the 
first necessary of life. This was said, too, 
in careful forgetfulness of the enormous 
quantities of corn we now imported from 
abroad, and in forgetfulness of the fact, 
that the Bank of England had lately been 
all but broken by paying for foreign corn; 
forgetting also that we had now at home 
1,500,000 people daily dependent upon a 
foreign country, not for bread, but for the 
means of purchasing it—1,500,000 people 
employed in manufactures, who depended 
upon the punctual arrival of cotton from 
America, and upon the equally punctual 
departure of an almost equal amount of 
their manufactures for America. Did any 
one doubt the continuance of this traffic ? 
Could any one think that a different system 
would obtain were we regularly to trade 
with foreign countries for corn? Could 
any one doubt that the very principle and 
essence of trade is, to create in distant 
countries an interest in the happiness and 
prosperity of each other? Could any one 
doubt the power of such interest, and that 
every advance in mutual prosperity was a 
fresh bond of union, and a renewed pledge 
of peace? Having now very imperfectly, 
though he feared at much too great length, 
adverted to a few of those reasons for 
which he thought the present Corn-laws 
were injurious to every class of the com- 
munity, and declared that he should there- 
fore, vote for a re-consideration of them, 
he would now only humbly beg leave to 
remind their Lordships, that their proceed- 
ings this night were watched with intense 
eagerness by millions of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, with an eagerness and anxiety 
which he believed was without parallel; 
for, as he said before, this question was 
annually, daily, becoming one of more 
fearful interest and importance. Let him 
humbly remind their Lordships of the new 
features that it was constantly assuming— 
that it was not a party question—that men 
the most opposed in politics had united 
upon the necessity of some change in the 
present system—that the petitions to the 
House of Commons had been signed by 
1,500,000 people—that every chamber of 
commerce in the kingdom had petitioned 
Parliament against the present Corn-laws, 
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and that the principal bankers and mer- 
chants of the city of London, of the most 
opposite political opinions, but all men 
having vast interests at stake, had peti- 
tioned Parliament, under a conviction of 
the danger with which they are threatened 
by the present system. All these various 
classes of petitioners had their different 
specifics for the evils of which they com- 
plained, but they all implored a revision of 
theCorn-law. Hewould remind their Lord- 
ships, that the events of 1838 and 1839, and 
all the evils they had given rise to, and | 
the dangers they rendered imminent, were 
if ever events were, worthy of the deepest 
consideration of the Legislature — that 
our population, increasing at a rate of | 
1,000,000 every three years, was more | 
and more pressing upon the means of | 
subsistence—that the Corn-laws, in their 
present state, precluded any provision be- 
ing made for this increase—and that their 
continuance was almost on all hands al- 
lowed to be but a question of time. Was 
it, then, to be wondered at, if their Lord- 
ships’ proceedings on that night should be 
viewed with intense anxiety, and that the 
greatest excitement should prevail, as to 
whether their Lordships would adopt _ 
resolution proposed by the noble Earl ; 
resolution which pledged the House to no | 
specific change, to the admission of no 
principle, but which would merely re- 
cognise the necessity of their Lordships 
having before them, for their considera- 
tion, all the circumstances and facts con- | 
nected with the operation of the Corn-laws. 
It was impossible not to feel, that upon | 
this most important subject,—one which, | 
more than any other, affected the interest 
of all classes of the community,—it was | 
impossible not to feel that the grossest | 
exaggeration was likely to exist, that facts | 
were misunderstood or perverted—that | 
effects were attributed to causes which 
were not the real ones; in short, that the | 
truth had yet to be discovered and acted | 
upon. Surely, then,a fresh and full con- | 
sideration of this question was necessary, | 
and, he might add, was worth while. An 
investigation had been made into the Poor- 
laws, which presented difficulties appa- 
rently invincible, but the question was 
patiently and impartially examined, and 
the present Poor-laws afforded abundant 
evidence that they were framed upon 
searching inquiry, and that perfect know- 
ledge of facts which was indispensable to 
successful legislation. Could the Corn-laws 
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be less important than the Poor-laws ? 
Were there a dozen men either in or out of 
Parliament, who could assert that their 
information concerning the Corn-laws was 
so complete, that they wanted no more, 
and if not, would there be any reason why 
the Poor-law should be inquired into in 
the fullest way, and that a re-considera- 
tion of the Corn-laws should be peremp- 
torily denied? It would be untrue were 
he (the Earl of Clarendon) to say, that he 


had any hope or expectation that their 


Lordships would agree to the noble Earl’s 
motion, but he should still deeply regret a 
contrary decision, because negativing the 
resolution would affirm that the present 
law required no change, and therefore ad- 


_mitted of no consideration; that whatever 


evils it might have imposed upon the com- 
munity at large, it had at least worked to 
their Lordships’ satisfaction, and that so 
long as it produced its present results, 
neither change nor modification could be 
hoped for by the country. 

Lord Ashburton said, he should not 
trouble their Lordships to any great extent 
at that late hour; but, from the extreme 


| importance of the subject, and from the 


view taken of the question by her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, he could not refrain from 
expressing his opinion. The question 
was in itself, however, perhaps the most 
momentous that could arise in this coun- 
try, and it was made of additional im- 


| portance by the conduct of her Majesty's 


Government. With the complicated rela- 
more 
complicated than any where else—it was 


absurd to speak of any one interest as 


| being able to do without the other—as 


well might a man try to find out which 
limb he could do without. Therefore, if 
-any one “interest” could satisfactorily 
show that the Corn-laws injured them, 


'that was sufficient reason for repealing 


them. He, however, did not believe that 
to be the case. He denied that the pre- 
sent Corn-laws gave the landlords a pri- 
vate interest adverse to the interests of the 
other classes. Having watched the course 
of events with great anxiety and care, he 
did most conscientiously say, that in the 
present state of affairs, he saw nothing 
in the existing law that called for altera- 
tion ; and he was quite'sure that the most 
imprudent and most impolitic course 
which their Lordships could take would be 
to do that which he was sorry to see her 
Majesty’s Government were ready to do, 
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namely, to have no opinion in the aggre- 
grate on this subject, and thereby to 
scatter doubt through the country, and set 
conflicting interests by the ears in the way 
that the noble Earl had described. He 
would not go into the question whether 
the duty should be a shilling more or a 
shilling less, but he contended, that the 
general system of affording protection to 
the home growth of corn, in the present 
circumstances of this and other countries, 
was founded on justice. If the principle 
of protection were granted, and he were 
then asked to go into Committee to inquire 
into the degree of protection, he might 
perhaps bend; but when he was called on 
to say, that the whole system of protec- 
tection to agriculture was wrong, he 
could not consent. The uncertainty and 
fluctuation in the price of corn was one 
of the points most strongly insisted on, 
and it was contended that the fluctua- 
tions inflicted great injury on all classes, 
and that they arose wholly from the 
Corn-laws. 
man was liable to fluctuations in price 
beyond all other articles. He believed they 
were less than would otherwise arise from 
the natural fluctuations of the seasons. 
All the principal articles of commerce were 
liable to fluctuations in price as great as 
corn. Cotton, wool, iron, hemp, flax. 
Every article of commerce had within a 
short time been subject to fluctuations in 
price of one or two handred per cent. 
What reason, therefore, could there be 
for referring the fluctuations in the price 
of corn to the operation of the Corn-laws ? 


It was necessary to give the agriculturist | 


such a protection as would encourage him 
to carry the cultivation of the land to the 
highest pitch of perfection—in order to 


From its nature the food of 
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enable him to provide for the contingency | 
| very expedient as subjecting stock-in-trade 


of a deficient importation, and also to 
compensate him for the disadvantages 
under which he laboured in consequence 
of the burdens which were imposed upon 
him; and he certainly had in addition, a 
right to an equivalent protection with 
other producers, This was admitted by 
most political economists. Mr. M’Cul- 
loch admitted that the corn-grower was 
entitled to a protection equivalent to the 
peculiar charges imposed on him, and 
this protection Mr. M’Culloch estimated 
at 7s. per quarter. One word as to the 
charges on the agriculturists. The corn- 
grower had to bear the burden of sup- 
porting all the surplus Jabour of the 
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country. The manufacturer could take 
up a thousand men one day, and if he 
found he could not profitably employ them, 
he could the next day throw them upon 
the parish. He knew a case in Wiltshire, 
in which a manufactory had been erected 
in an agricultural village, and labourers 
had been collected from all parts of the 
country by advertisement. The specula- 
tion had turned out an unprofitable one. 
The manufacturer had removed to the 
north, attracted by the cheapness of 
coals, the labourers had been thrown upon 
the parish, and the rates had been conse- 
quently increased to seventeen shillings in 
the pound. There were also other charges 
which had been thrown upon the agricul- 
turists. The Secretary of State had re- 
cently been encouraging the introduction 
ofa general system of police, which in some 
instances had doubled the county rates. 
What had rendered this police necessary ? 
They did not want a police to keep people 
from stealing turnips. It was the towns, 
which the late Mr. Cobbett had designated 
the large wens, which had rendered the 
introduction of the police necessary. 
Then, again, there was the burden of 
tithes. How could the corn-grower in 
this country be expected to enter into 
competition with the corn-grower of France 
and Italy, where this burden of tithes was 
unknown. Then there was the charge of 
the old land-tax, the greater part of which 
had been redeemed. The home corn- 
grower was entitled to some protection on 
that account. Stock-in-trade, it appeared 
by law was liable to be rated to the poor. 
What was the consequence? The towns 
had raised an outcry upon the subject, 
and a bill was now before Parliament, to 
exempt stock-in-trade from rates. He 
did not object to this; he thought it was 
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to rates, would be investing persons with 
an inquisitorial power, which would be in- 
tolerable in this country. But then the 
corn-grower was entitled to some protec- 
tion as an equivalent. Again, the corn- 
crower could not go to the cheapest mar- 
ket to purchase his commodities. Sugar, 
for instance, might be considered as 
almost a necessary of life, and the Eng- 
lish corn-grower had to pay 300 per cent. 
more than the resident in Hamburgh for 
that commodity. Free trade was a sub- 


ject on which every body talked, but 


which in reality, existed nowhere; and 
they were not called upon to legislate for 
22 
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what this country ought to be, according to 
the fine theories of the philosophers, but ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which it ac- 
tually was placed in 1840; and they found, 
that so far from other countries being in- 
clined to agree to this liberalism, all those 
countries in which there were popular 
bodies of representatives actually repudi- 
ated free trade. They could carry on 
negotiations on the subject, but they all 
ended in nothing. If an Ambassador of 
Louis 14th had agreed to a commercial 
treaty, they might have reckoned on his 
carrying his country with him; but they 
could not do so with an Ambassador of 
Louis Philippe, as the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in Paris would be very likely to 
refuse to accede to any such treaty. Then, 
again, in North Germany, there was the 
Commercial League, which, according to 
Dr. Bowring, might have been put an 
end to, had it been attempted at the com- 
mencement by the Government, but which 
it was now hopeless to think of breaking 
up. They had adopted the system of 
protection in its fullest extent, and it was 
useless to think of knocking at their doors 
in the hopes of obtaining terms, Under 
these circumstances, what equivalent could 
they offer to the corn-grower by way of 
protection? The noble Earl had attri- 
buted the recent derangement in the cur- 
rency to the operation of the Corn-laws. 
He did not deny but the circumstances 
of the Corn-trade might have contributed 
to that derangement, but he thought it 
was much more attributable to the con- 
duct of the Bank, and besides, it was in- 
cumbent upon the noble Earl to have 
shown that this derangement could not 
have taken place under any other system 
of Corn-laws. The Bank had suddenly 
raised the interest of discoun:s from three 
to six per cent., and this it was which had 
destroyed all the small people, and pro- 
duced the panic. They had now re- 
plenished their coffers, and the same thing 
had taken place now which had happened 
in 1825 and 1826, when the Bank had 
all but stopped payment. But under a 
free importation of corn, there would be a 
greater export of money from the country. 
He did not think that this country could 
safely rely upon any foreign country for 
a supply of corn to any considerable ex- 
tent. In fact, it could not be procured. 
The manufacturers stated, that if they 
could get a free importation of corn, ma- 
nufactures would more than double in 
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extent—that the whole country wouid be 
covered with Birminghams and Manches- 
ters inveloped in steam and smoke. Now, 
setting aside the argument, that that 
would make England such a_ steamy, 
smoky place, that no one who could live 
out of it would willingly live in it, let 
their Lordships contemplate what must be 
the effect of such a country being depend- 
ent on America, on the one hand for the 
raw material, by the manufacture of which 
these people were to be employed, and on 
the Continent of Europe on the other, for 
the food—from whence were they to be 
supplied with food? The only material 
supply they could expect, must be from 
the Baltic. They could not get corn from 
France, as it had no corn to furnish ; and 
Belgium was in the same state. Then 
with respect to the alleged distress. It 
had been stated, that it was impossible for 
their Lordships to conceive the extremity 
and distress in which the manufacturers 
were placed. Tle did not believe in that 
distress; but if it did exist, it arose from 
the monetary state of the country, The 
Chamber of Commerce at Manchester had 
stated, that all the manufacturing inter- 
ests up to the years 1835, and 1836, had 
been in the greatest state of prosperity ; 
and to suppose, that the small difference 
in the price of corn, which then took 
place, could account for the difference of 
those interests at present, was what no 
practical man would do, In fact, all the 
great manufactures of the country had 
grown up under the Corn-laws, In the 
year 1815, when the Corn-law had been 
passed, which had been most complained 
of, 90,000, 000Ib. of cotton had been worked 
up inthis country; in 1828, 227,000,000Ib. 
and in 1837, 407,000,000lb. That was a 
practical proof of the growth of the cotton 
manufacture under those laws. The same 
ora greater increase might be shown in the 
iron manufacture. Dr. Bowring in his late 
report stated, that the countries in the 
neighbourhood of Dantzic were so thinly 
peopled, and poor, that their consump- 
tion of articles of manufacture was next to 
nothing. There could, therefore, be no 
reciprocity of trade with countries so 
situated. Dr. Bowring had also given 
particulars of the statistics of Prussia, 
which, stating the same fact, were pecu- 
liarly valuable, because they were not com- 
piled for this purpose, and from these it 
appeared that the average consumption of 
butcher’s meat in Germany, on the whole 
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was 343lb. per head per \ear. Now, the 
dietary of the most stingy workhouse in 
England would give tw’. as much but- 
cher’s meat to each of ihe paupers. The 
consumption of salt on the continent was 
in these proportions :—in France, 1341b. ; 


in Germany, 163; in Great Britain, 223. In | 


Prussia eaci individual consumed of cotton 
clothing exactly one half of that which Mr. 
M‘Culloch stated to be the average con- 
sumption in England. In consumption 
of woollen clothing the proportion was one 


and two-thirds in Prussia to four in Eng- | 


land. Another article was also mentioned, 
the consumption of which was indicative 
of the comfort of the poorer classes— 
namely, sugar. The consumption of sugar 
in Great Britain was 171b. a-year for every 
man; in France, 4jlb.; in Germany, 


3flb.; and in the rest of Europe, 25Ib. | 


Under these circumstances, he thought the 
wisest course for their Lordships to adopt 


was, not to pass without much better evi- | 


dence than had been supplied, a resolution 
which might induce the public to believe, 
that some material alteration of the Com- 
laws was contemplated. 

The Earl of Raduor began by observ- 
ing, that he proposed to answer his noble 
Friend’s (Lord Ashburton) arguments 
without having the advautage of hearing a 
great many of them, for his noble and 
learned Friend turned his back on his side 
of the House, and addressed all his ob- 
servations to those sitting opposite. He 
did hear his noble Friend, however, say 
that they should not change the present, 
system without evidence of its ill effects, 
and yet when a noble and learned Friend 
below him (Lord Brougham) last year 
asked simply for inquiry, his motion was 
scouted. ‘The noble Lord said, also, that 
he was unwilling to set up one interest 
against another; yet he found the noble 
Lord was vice-president of a society for 
the protection of agriculture, which ex- 
pressly opposed the agricultural to the 
manufacturing interest. This society 
stated, that the owners of land possessed 
property to the amount of three thousand 
millions, whereas the manufacturers were 
worth only two hundred and sixty mil- 
lions, 

Lord Ashburton : I have never attended 
this society, and can’t be considered re- 
sponsible for their calculations. 

Lord Radnor: These statements were 
put forward under the sanction of his 
noble Friend’s name. If wheat was natu- 
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rally of all articles the least variable in 
price, for it was an universal necessary, 
and the hardiest of plants, the fluctuations 
which had taken place in this country, 
were the result of our vicious system. It 
was true, that the prices varied during the 
last twenty-five years 7 per cent. less 
than in the previous twenty-five years. 
| But this was accounted for by the war 
which was going on in the former period, 
| and the wonder was, that the fluctuations 
|for the last twenty-five years were not 
much less considering the different cir- 
/cumstances of the country. The variation 
_in the price of wheat, notwithstanding the 
increased facilities of intercourse between 
the different nations of the world, had 
been much greater than the variation in 
the price of a vast number of articles. 
It appeared from Mr. ‘Took’s book, that 
| whilst the variation in the price of wheat 
| was 443 per cent., the variation in the 
| price of one description of cotton was 
27 per cent., of another description of 
the same article, 41 per cent., and in the 
price of indigo, 29 per cent. These 
were all of them articles quite as likely 
to be affected by seasons as wheat. Yet 
it would be seen, that the variation in the 
price of them was not so great. It further 
appeared from Mr. Took’s book, that dur- 
ing the same period the variation in the 
price of oil of the northern fisheries was 
41 per cent.; in the price of rice, 17 per 
cent.; inthe price of rum, 30 percent. ; in 
the price of salt petre, 31 per cent. in the 
price of East India sugar, 30 per cent. ; in 
the price of tobacco, 35 per cent.; and 
in the price of Spanish wool, 21 per cent. 
From other sources he found, that as 
regarded other articles upon which there 
was a monopoly, as in the case of wheat, 
the variation in the price had been 
greater, ‘This applied particularly to the 
two articles of hops and apples. ‘The noble 
Lord had spoken of the mischief of giving 
protection to the land on account of the 
charges that were placed upon it. But 
he contended that protection to the land 
was not protection to the agriculturist. 
Corn-laws afforded a protection to the 
landowners, whose estates were encum- 
bered with the burthens of rates and 
tithes, but to the farmer they aflorded no 
protection at all. Upon this point his 
argument was supported by the authority 
of his noble Friend (Lord Ashburton) as 
expressed in former speeches. |The noble 
Earl read copious extracts from speeches 
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made by Lord Ashburton, in 1820, on the 
noble Lord presenting a petition from the 
merchants of London for free trade, and 
subsequent years to show that the noble 
Lord’s opinions at that period were widely 
different from those to which he had now 
given utterance.| Speaking of opening the 
trade, his noble Friend seemed now to 
entertain very serious doubts whether, 
when we wanted a supply of corn, we 
should be able to obtain it. He seemed 
also to entertain considerable alarm of 
our becoming dependent upon foreigners. 
But were we not now dependent upon 
foreigners—had we not been dependent 
upon them for the last two years? 
Within that} short period had we 
not imported 4,500,000 quarters of 
wheat? Hence it was evident that a 
supply was to be obtained when we 
wanted it. If we hadimported 4,500,000 
quarters of corn within the last two 
years, something must have been taken 
for it. It was said that we had paid for 
itin gold. Granted. Whatthen? We 
did not grow gold—neither did we dig it 
out of the earth. How, then, did we pro- 
cure it? By the sales of our manufac- 
tures in other countries. The importation 
of corn had been talked of as a dangerous 
thing. But we had been importers of 
corn for the last one hundred years. At 
the close of the 17th century a bill was 
passed giving a bounty on the export of 
corn. That bill was renewed in Queen 
Anne’s time. For fifty years afterwards 
corn was exported to a very great ex- 
tent, and continued annually to increase 
throughout the whole of that period. But 
at the end of those fifty years a turn took 
place, and a great importation succeeded 
to the previous exportation. In the course 
of three years the importation became 
greater than the exports, and from that 
period to this the importation had been 
going on in a constantly increasing ratio. 
This showed how completely fallacious 
was the argument that we could ever be 
independent of foreigners. Since 1770, 
down to the present time, in spite of our 
being engaged within that period in two 
great continental wars, the importation of 
wheat had increased; even in the year 
1810, when Buonaparte was at the height 
of his power, a vast quantity of corn was 
imported from France. In 1815, the first 
Corn-law Bill was passed. The object of 
it was to exclude foreign corn, yet the 
importation went on increasing. Between 
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the years 1815 and 1816 no less than 
5,252,000 quarters of foreign wheat were 
entered for home consumption. In 1828 
the act of 1815 was modified, and the 
present Corn-laws established. During 
the eleven years that had since elapsed, 
the average annual import of foreign wheat 
entered for home consumption was up- 
wards of 900,000 quarters. So much, 
then, for the protection of the Corn-laws. 
The fact was, that the wants of an in- 
creasing population could not be resisted. 
Laws might be imposed to restrain the 
supply of food, but food would be ob- 
tained in spite of them. It might be said 
that as the Corn-laws did not protect the 
landed interest by excluding the import- 
ation of corn, they could not be regarded 
as doing any harm to the manufacturing 
and commercial interests. They did a 
great deal of harm, because though they 
did not prevent the importation, they only 
permitted it to take place in the most ex- 
pensive, most inconvenient, and least 
beneficial manner. Here he begged to 
retrace his steps for a moment, for the 
purpose of showing that, during the period 
that the importation of foreign corn had 
gone on increasing, the average price had 
increased also. During the period that 
the exportations of wheat exceeded the 
imports the average price of wheat fell ; 
but in 1750 the table turned—the import- 
ation began to exceed the exportation, 
and from that time to the present the 
average price rose, This would show, that 
the terror of reduced rents in consequence 
of a liberal introduction of foreign grain 
was a terror of the imagination, and was 
in no degree justified by an appeal to 
facts. He contended, that the great bulk 
of the population was supported by manu- 
factures and not by agriculture; that the 
number of labourers employed in agricul- 
ture was annually diminishing, whilst the 
gross amount of the population was in- 
creasing; and he aftirmed, therefore, that 
it behoved the Legislature to adopt such 
measures as should be most beneficial to 
those interests in which the great bulk of 
the industrious classes was now absorbed. 
As the present laws, while they produced 
the mischievous consequences which he 
had pointed out, did not accomplish the 
purposes for which they were framed, he 
asked their Lordships to vote for the 
motion of the noble Earl. 

The Duke of Richmond would at that 
late hour make but a few observations, 
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and should have refrained from making 
any, had he not been so pointedly alluded 
to in the course of the debate. He did 
not, however, feel any such disinclination 
as had been imputed to him to discuss 
the question whenever an opportunity 
offered, as he thought he had already 
proved on many occasions, and indeed he 
preferred discussing the question upon the 
presentation of petitions to a regular de- 
bate upon the subject, his early habits 
and education having taught him that a 
skirmish might sometimes be more advan- 
tageous than a battle. He denied that 
the object of the supporters of the Corn- 
laws was to keep up rent, and he could 
not agree with those who stated, that the 
manufacturing interest was arrayed in hos- 
tility against the agriculturists; he denied 
that the respectable part of the manufac- 
turing classes wished to see all protection 
to the agricultural interest removed. It 
had been stated, that petitions to this 
effect had been presented from every 
chamber ,of commerce in the kingdom, 
and he was sure that the noble Lord who 
made that statement fully believed that 
it was correct; but had the noble Lord 
heard of a great body of men residing in 
one of the largest manufacturing towns in 
the country? Could the noble Lord find 
any petition which had been presented 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Glas- 
gow? Last year it had been proposed to 
present such a petition, but the proposi- 
tion had been rejected; it had been re- 
peated in the present year, and with the 
same result. The anti-corn-law associ- 
ations and chambers of commerce who had 
presented petitions had not ventured to 
say what their object was. Did they 
want cheap bread; or did they want cheap 
labour? What was the use of bread 
being cheap if the labourer had not the 
means of purchasing it? It had been 
justly said, that the question was not a 
Jandlord’s question, nor a farmer's ques- 
tion; it was a landlord’s, farmer’s, and 
labourer’s question. It was asked why 
their Lordships should not consent to an 
Inquiry; his answer was, because they 
had information enough on the subject. 
The people to whom the inflammatory ad- 
dresses of the anti-corn-law agitators 
were made did not know the respectability 
of the farmers of this country, but he 
knew it, and their Lordships knew it. The 
farmers were not such ignorant and 
bigotted persons as it suited the purposes 
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of these speakers to represent them: they 
might not make so much noise or shout 
so many speeches as some among the 
manufacturing classes, but they were a 
well-informed and enlightened sort of 
people in matters that concerned them, 
and so capable of forming a correct judg- 
ment on matters affecting their own inter- 
ests, that it would take a great many 
paid lecturers to persuade them that, bur- 
dened as they were with taxation, they 
could compete successfully with the foreign 
grower, who had no such difficulties to 
struggle against. A noble Lord had truly 
said, that it was of immense importance 
that this question should be settled; but 
if this were so, why did not the noble Vis« 
count at the head of the Government take 
some decided course with respect to it, 
instead of leaving it to be an open ques- 
tion? Indeed, the noble Lord when he 
had said this seemed aware that he had 
gone rather too far, and corrected himself 
by saying that both parties exaggerated 
the effects of the Corn-laws. Now, this 
statement of the noble Lord might at all 
events be taken to be true, so far as re- 
garded those who were of his own opinion. 
He believed this to be a landowner’s, 
farmer’s, and labourer’s question. He had 
heard of many manufacturers and mer- 
chants who had made large fortunes, and 
he hoped they did not wish to kick down 
the ladder and to prevent others from 
being equally fortunate with themselves. 
He was sure their Lordships would not 
consent to a repeal of the Corn-laws, and 
they might rely upon it that nothing less 
would ever satisfy the manufacturers. 
Lord Brougham said, he must even at 
that late hour, (a quarter to two o’clock), 
say afew words. It was said by the noble 
Duke (Richmond) that no inquiry was 
needed; yet, had the subtle speech of 
the noble Baron (Ashburton) not touched 
the facts of the noble Earl, the mover of 
the question? Said the noble Duke, ‘‘ You 
assert, and I deny—and what’s the con- 
clusion?” ‘ Therefore lam right?” Ought 
not the conclusion to be ‘ Therefore we 
should inquire?” Had not last year’s 
evidence been tendered at the bar? Had 
it not been refused? After that, whose 
fault was it that the motion was vague ? 
Would their Lordships allow him shortly 
to ask what they intended todo? Were 
they about to say that they would not 
consider the question? If they acceded 
to this motion, they would give the coun- 
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try some reason to hope, that there was a 
chance of their reconsidering the question 


of the fixed duty and the sliding scale. 


He should be heartily rejoiced if he found 
that be had misunderstood the ground on 
which the motion of his noble Friend was 
rejected. ‘The question was one upon 
which, at this moment, the people of this 
country felt an unprecedented interest. 
He regarded it as a good omen, that, on 
this occasion, the proposition of his noble 
Friend had the support of a portion of her 
Majesty’s Government. His own opinion 
was opposed to “open questions” in the 
Government—but he rejoiced that on this 
question, if there was division in the 
Cabinet, the division was in their favour 
—and the next time the question came 
before their Lordships, there was the 
greater prospect of success. He must 
give a negative to the proposition of the 
noble Duke opposite, which was supported 
by-a noble Lord connected with Essex, 
namely, that the present laws were sup- 
ported, not because they had a tendency 
to raise the price of bread. He could 
understand them no otherwise; and the 
arguments which he had heard only con- 
vinced him, that such was the intention 
of those who supported them. ‘Three 
or four noble Lords who had spoken 
in the course of the discussion, had se- 
verely attacked the ‘* Anti-Corn - law 
league,” and asked, ‘‘ whether their ob- 
ject was to diminish the price of bread ?” 
He (Lord Brougham) had had no con- 
nexion whatever with that body, although, 
about eleven months ago, he had had 
some very slight connexion with a body 
called the delegates. Yet he thought he 
might safely take upon himself to reply, 
that they had the intention of reducing 
the price of bread—that they did desire 
to see the loaf cheaper. [The Earl of 
Falmouth: They deny that they propose 
to reduce the price of corn.| He was not 
aware of that fact, and was speaking with- 
out any authority from the body which had 
been so severely attacked. In the course 
of the discussion a noble Friend behind 
him had expressed a doubt, whether it 
would be of any use to lessen the price of 
bread. He certainly did think it would 
be of use to the consumer of a com- 
modity, that the price of that commodity 
should be reduced as low as possible, 
although in saying this he might labour 
under the disadvantage of differing from 


his noble Friend. But, added his noble 
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Friend, if you lessen the price of bread, 
you must also lessen the rate of wages, 
Just as if the rate of wages depended 
upon the price of bread, and not upon the 
price of all commodities !—and not only 
upon the price of commodities, but upon 
the amount of labour in the market. But 
he owed an apology to their Lordships 
for even glancing at the subject at that 
late hour of the night, when their Lord- 
ships’ patience, as well perhaps as their 
physical strength was exhausted ; and in 
that exhaustion he regretted to say he par- 
ticipated very largely, not only from hav- 
ing been in the House for a greater num- 
ber of hours than any of their Lordships, 
save the noble and learned Lord upon the 
Woolsack, but from his health not being 
in a condition to bear this exhaustion with- 
out prejudice. 

Viscount Melbourne was well aware that 
even at an earlier hour of the evening, 
when their Lordships’ attention was less 
exhausted than at present, it would be 
difficult for him to render such a subject 
as this either sufficiently attractive or full 
enough of practical interest, to entitle him 
to their Lordships’ indulgence. Yet, con- 
sidering the position which he occupied, 
the part he had before taken, the com- 
ments which had been made upon what 
he had said, and the interest felt in the 
subject, it was impossible for him to allow 
the question to go toa division without 
stating some of the grounds upon which 
he intended to vote against it. Indeed, 
upon the motion itself as presented to the 
House by his noble Friend, he (Lord Mel- 
bourne) had very little difficulty. For the 
noble Earl proposed that “it was expe- 
dient” to enter into an enquiry upon this 
subject. Now, he (Lord Melbourne) was 
distinctly of opinion that it was “ inex- 
pedient.” Yet he would guard himself 
against being supposed to pledge himself 
to maintain the existing duties. He had 
never so pledged himself, nor did he mean 
todo so. This was no question of stub- 
born principle from which he could safely 
pledge himself not to swerve :—for con- 
siderations of various kinds of economy 
or of policy might arise not only to jus- 
tify, but to render necessary the adoption 
of a different course. Yet, under present 
circumstances, he did not think it wise for 
Parliament to stir the question as they 
would stir it, if they adopted the motion of 
his noble Friend. But his noble Friend 
had said that all he asked for was inquiry, 
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Aye, but what would be the effect of con- 
senting to an inquiry? Would it not be 
tantamount to a declaration that their 
Lordships were prepared to reduce the 
duty? It was well known that they had 
no intention of going into an inquiry with 
a view to raise the duty, and, therefore, to 
grant an inquiry would be to declare the 
expediency of diminishing the protection. 
It was not his intention to go into the sub- 
ject at that late hour of the night; but he 
could not refrain from observing, that a 
very great injustice was done when it was 
stated, that the object of the law was to 
keep up the price at 80s. per quarter. 
Such, indeed, he recollected was the po- 
pular cry against the measure in 1815, 
but he could scarcely believe that any per- 
sons were deluded by it. Te could not 
believe that any class of men believed, that 
the effect of the Jaw would be, that the 
price could never be below 80s. Such a 


consideration had never been urged by | 


those who proposed or who supported the 


measure—though it was urged by others | 


to prejudice the measure in its progress. 
How far people might have been deluded 
by such an assertion, it was impossible 
for him to say, as there was no account- 
ing for the folly of mankind. But, he 
could not think, that those prudent Scotch 
farmers of whom his noble Friend had 
spoken, had taken farms under the im- 
pression that they would enjoy such a pro- 
tection as would keep the price to 80s. 


His noble and learned Friend had been | 


very bold and confident in his assertion, 
that no land would be thrown out of cul- 


tivation by a reduction of the duty, or, | 


that, except in some few instances, rents 
would not be reduced. He placed but 
little confidence in those predictions. 
He remembered in the currency discus- 
sion it had been forcibly urged that 
the measure would be only equivalent 
to acharge of three per cent., and he re- 
membered that this argument had con- 
siderable weight in the House of Commons. 
Yet he believed he was not wrong in 
saying that that measure—from which, 
however, he should be now very sorry to 
recede—had led to a great deal of the 
subsequent pressure. People overlooked 
the effect of the restriction—it was not 
overlooked, however, by a noble Friend of 
his on the opposite bench, and the recol- 
lection of this made him (Viscount Mel- 
bourne) very unwilling to adopt violent 
measures upon the ipse dixit of any man, 
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that its effect would be but slight. He 
could not dismiss from his mind the ap- 
prehension that it was unwise to rely 
entirely for the maintenance of a great 
portion of the population upon a foreign 
supply. In that opinion he had the sup- 
port of Mr. Van Buren. The United States, 
with a great and yearly increasing popu- 
lation. with almost an unlimited amount 
of land which yet remained to be brought 
into cultivation, might be supposed to be 
in less danger than any other nation in the 
world ; but Mr. Van Buren was of opinion 
that it would be unwise to rely upon a 
foreign supply of food for the people of the 
United States. Mr. Van Buren was a 
sensible man, his opinion was entitled to 
creat consideration ; but this was not his 
opinion alone, but that of a great portion 
of the people of that flourishing nation. 
Mr. Van Buren was a great Magistrate, 
and he (Lord Melbourne) entertained the 
greatest respect both for him and for the 
| people over whom he presided; and he 
was justified in believing, that he would 
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| not have expressed such an opinion, if it 

had not agreed with the opinions of a great 
| portion of the people of the United States. 
| He had a great doubt, therefore, whether, 
| looking at this question in a financial, com- 
| mercial, or political, point of view, it would 
| be wise or prudent to enter upon the con- 
| sideration of it at the present moment. 

But even if he were convinced that, 
'on the whole, the change would be ad- 
vantageous to the country, yet, considering 
ithe position in which the question stood, 
| the feelings which existed, the manner in 
| which parties were divided on it, he 
thought it would be imprudent and inex- 
| pedient to go into the consideration of it 
| under present circumstances. If he could 
| be convinced that it was safe and just at 
once to do away with protection, to adopt 
a perfectly simple state of the law upon this 
subject, and to have an importation of 
corn entirely open and free of duty, he 
should then be inclined to propose or ad- 
vocate inquiry. His noble friend had care- 
fully abstained from stating what it was 
that he meant to do—whether his object 
was to have a fixed duty, or a diminution 
of the present ascending and descending 
scale; but whichever of these alternatives 
was his noble Friend’s plan, as he saw 
clearly and distinctly that that object 
would not be carried without a most vio- 
lent struggle, without causing much ill 
blood, and a deep sense of grievance, with- 
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out stirring society to its foundations, and | 
leaving behind every sort of bitterness and | 
animosity, he did not think that the ad- 
vantages to be gained by the change were 
worth the evils of the struggle, by which 
their Lordships might depend on it the 
change could alone be effected. They had 
seen great changes at no distant period— 
changes which had stirred society from 
the bottom, which had excited man against 
man, divided the whole country into par- | 
ties, and leit behind the deepest feelings 
of discord and enmity. He, for one, was | 
not for adding to those feelings, by rashly | 
adventuring to stir and agitate them, and 
upon those general grounds he felt himself | 
justified in saying “no” to the motion of 
the noble Earl. 

Their Lordships’ House divided.—Con- 
tent, Present, 34; Proxies, 8; 42:— 
Not-content, Present, 127; Proxies, 67; 
194. Majority 152. 


List of the Convents, 








DUKE. Calthorp 
Leinster Camoys 
MARQUESSSES. Cottenham 
Normanby Crewe 
Westminster Denman 

EARLS. Godolphin 
Albemarle Hatherton 
Camperdown Holland 
Charlemont Howden 
Clarendon Kinnaird 
Erroll Langdale 
Fitzwilliam Lyttleton 
Liverpool Monteagle 
Lovelace Portman 
Minto Seaford 
Radnor 
Rosebery BISHOPS, 
Zetland Durham 

LORDS, Ely 
Brougham Lichfield 

Proxies. 

DUKES, Derby 
Cleveland Leicester 
Grafton Suffolk 
Sutherland 

EARLS, LORD. 
Carlisle Dunfermline 

List of the Nov-Con tents. 

DUKES. MARQUESSES, 
Buckingham Downshire 
Dorset Exeter 
Marlborough Headfort 
Montrose Londonderry 
Newcastle Salisbury 
Richmond ; EARLS. 
Rutland Aberdeen 
Wellington Abingdon 
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Amherst 
Aylesford 
Bandon 
Beauchamp 
Beverley 
Bradford 
Brecknock 
Brownlow 
Bruce 
Cawdor 
Charleville 
Clanwilliam 
Clare 


, Cowper 


Dartmouth 
Delawarr 
De Grey 
Denbigh 
Devon 
Digby 
Eldon 
Enniskillen 
Falmouth 
Glengail 
Iladdington 
Harewood 
Ilarrington 
Jersey 
Kinnoul 
Longford 
Mansfield 
Moray 
Morley 
Munster 
Orford 
Orkney 
Powis 
Ranfurly 
Ripon 
Rosslyn 
Sandwich 
Shaftesbury 
Sheffield 
Stanhope 
Stadbroke 
Tankerville 
Verulam 
Warwick 
Wicklow 
Wilton 
Winchilsea 
Yarborough 


VISCOUNTS. 


Beresford 
Canning 
Canterbury 
Combermere 


DUKE. 
Northumberland 


MARQUESSESe 


Abercorn 
Bristol 
Camden 
Ely 
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Gage 
Gort 
Hawarden 
Hereford 
Ilood 
Melbourne 
Middleton 
Strangford 
Strathallan 
Sydney 

BISHOPS. 
Bangor 
Carlisle 
Cork 

LORDS. 
Ashburton 
Bexley 
Bolton 
Boston 
Braybrooke 
Carberry 
Churchill 
Clinton 
Clonbrock 
Colborne 
Colchester 
Cowley 
Delamere 
De Lisle 
De Saumarez 
De Roos 
Douglas 
Downes 
Ellenborough 
Forester 
Heytesbury 
Hill 
Kenyon 
Lilford 
Maryborough 
Montague 
Ravensworth 
Rayleigh 
Redesdale 
Rolle 
Sandys 
Segrave 
Sherborne 
Sondes 
Southampton 
St. John 
Stuart de Rothesay 
Walsingham 
Wharncliffe 
Willoughby de Eresby 
Willoughby de Broke 


Proxies. 


Hertford 
Lothian 
Ormonde 
Thomond 
Tweeddale 
Waterford 
Westmeath 
Winchester 
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FARLS. Westmoreland 
Aislie VISCOUNTS. 
Balcarres Arbuthnot 
Bathurst De Vesci 
Belmore Exmouth 
Cardigan Ferrard 
Clancarty Lorton 
Dalhousie Sidmouth 
Donoughmore St. Vincent 
Guildford BISHOP. 
Home St. Asaph 
Lauderdale LORDS. 
Lindsay Arden 
Lonsdale Audley 
Macclesfield Bagot 
Malmesbury Carteret 
Mayo Dynevor 
Morton Erskine 
O’Neil Forbes 
Onslow Gifford 
Plymouth Harris 
Poulett Manners 
Roden Northwicke 
Romney Reay 
Selkirk Rodney 
Somers} Skelmersdale 
Stamford Thurlow 
St. Germains Wallace 


Waldegrave 
Paired off. 


Marquess of Ailesbury Duke of Somerset 

Earl of Mountcashell Lord Lovett 

Earl Grey Marquess of Breadal- 
bane 

Bishop of Winchester Bishop of Heretord 

Bishop of Exeter Bishop of Norwich 

Lord Saye and Sele Earl of Thanet 

Lord Bayning Marquess of Anglesey 

Lord Dunsany Lord Cloncurry 

Lord Feversham Earl of Scarborough 

Lord Poltimore Lord Methuen 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 11, 1840. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a first time:—TIsie of Man; 
Timber Duties. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. T. Duncombe, Sir G. Strick- 
land, and Sir William Molesworth, from York, Leeds, 
and other places, for a Mitigation of the Sentence of Mr. 
F. O’Connor.—By Mr. H. Berkeley, from a Dissenting 
Congregation in Bristol, against Grants for Church Ex- 
tension.—By Sir E, Filmer, from Gravesend, against 
Grants to Maynooth College.—By Mr. Gillon, from Perth, 
against Church Rates.—By Mr. Villiers, from several dis- 
tricts in the Metropolis, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws. 
—By Mr. Clay, from Spitalfields, against the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill.—By Lord Clements, Mr. Litton, and 
Lord Stanley, from Wigan, Wicklow, Stratherne, and 
other places, in favour of Lord Stanley’s Irish Registra- 
tion Bill—By Mr. Litton, from Ballyrowan, against fur- 
ther Grant to Maynooth.—By Mr. Kemble, from the dis- 
trict of St. Mary’s Chapel, Lambeth, for Church Exten- 
sion.—By Mr. A. White, from the Corporation of Sunder- 
land, against Church Rates.—By General Lygon, from a 
place in Worcestershire, against Trading on the Canals on 
the Sabbath; from the Archdeaconry of Worcester, 
against the Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues BillBy 
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Mr. Goulburn, from Residents in Cambridge University, 
for Abolishing the use of Climbing Boys—By Sir W. 
Molesworth, from places in York, for the Abolition of 
Church Rates, and Ecclesiastical Courts.—By Sir G. 
Clerk, from a Parish in Rutland, against any Grant to 
the College of Maynooth, and against Roman Catholics 
having Seats in Parliament; and from Stamford, for the 
removal of the Law Courts to more convenient situa- 
tions. 


Arrempr to AssassINATE 1ER Ma- 
sesty.] Lord Stanley said, that having 
given notice of his intention to move the 
Order of the Day at five o'clock for 
going into Committee on the Registra- 
tion of Voters’ Bill (Ireland), he should 
have risen for that purpose, but that he 
understood the noble Lord opposite would 
have to make an announcement to the 
House upon a subject, with reference to 
which there could be no feeling but one of 
entire unanimity upon all sides of the 
House. It was extremely desirable that 
such a subject should not be mixed up 
with any party feeling; and he therefore 
abstained, for the present, from moving 
the order of the day. 

Lord J. Iussell said, that the noble 
Lord had accurately anticipated his inten- 
tion, which was to move an Address to 
her Majesty on the late atrocious and 
treasonable attempt. As on some pre- 
vious occasions there had been a joint 
Address of both Houses of Parliament, 
he thought it desirable in this instance 
also to take a course in which both 
Houses would at once agree—a course 
which he held to be preferable to propos- 
ing a separate address. It was the in- 
tention of the noble Viscount, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, to ask the consent 
of the other House of Parliament to an 
Address to her Majesty, and, if that Ad- 
dress were adopted, they should take 
measures to present to her Majesty a 
joint Address accordingly. 

Messengers from the Lords desired a 
present conference with the House of 
Commons. A conference was accordingly 
held, and after a short time, 

Lord J. Russell appeared at the bar, 
and said—** I have to report to this House, 
that the manager of the conference on the 
part of their Lordships was his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, and that 
the subject of the conference was to ac- 
quaint this House that their Lordships, in 
consequence of a most atrocious and trea- 
sonable attempt on her Majesty’s person, 
had taken that attempt into considera- 
tion, and agreed to an Address thereon, 
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to which Address their Lordships desire 
the concurrence of this House.” 

Address read. 

Lord J. Russell again rose. I cai ex- 
pect but one universal feeling of indigna- 
tion and horror [loud cheers from all sides] 
at the attempt recently made upon the 
life of her Majesty—but one universal 
feeling of congratulation to ourselves and 
to her Majesty, and to her Royal Consort, 
that they have escaped the danger with 
which they were threatened, and but one 
unanimous desire to concur with the 
House of Lords in carrying these our 
humble sentiments to the foot of the 
Throne. I have to state to the House, 
that yesterday afternoon, as her Majesty 
was proceeding from the palace, imme- 
diately after leaving it, this most atrocious 
and treasonable attempt was made by the 
firing of a pistol, and after the lapse of 
about half a minute by the discharge of a 
second pistol, her Majesty and Prince 
Albert being then in the carriage, and 
proceeding on their usual drive. Most 
fortunately this attempt was not attended 
by any result dangerous to the person of 
her Majesty, of her royal consort, Prince 
Albert, or of any individual whatever. 
Her Majesty immediately afterwards pro- 
ceeded on to the House of her august 
mother, in order to relieve her mind from 
the anxiety into which it might have been 
thrown by the circulation of reports, more 
alarming than the reality; and she then 
proceeded on her return, showing herself 
in her usual manner to her subjects, and 
affording a proof at once of her safety and 
of the kindness and fortitude of her 
character. With respect to the indivi- 
dual who has committed this most trea- 
sonable offence, this certainly is not the 
time upon which it would be right for me 
to say anything. Examinations have 
taken place, and those examinations have 
resulted in a charge against one indivi- 
dual, who will have to take his trial ac- 
cording to those laws of his country which 
give to every person the benefit of a fair 
trial, whatever may be his offence, and 
against whomsoever it may be committed. 
I shall only proceed to say, that we can 
but concur in the resolutions and Address 
which have been agreed to by the Lords, 
and that I am sure this House will most 
readily and most thankfully join with the 
other House of Parliament in expressing 
both our joy at her Majesty’s happy pre- 
servation from so great a danger, and likes 
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wise in offering up our earnest prayer to 
Almighty God that he will preserve to us 
the blessings which we enjoy under her 
Majesty’s just and mild Government, and 
continue to watch over a life so justly dear 
tous. I beg to move that this House do 
concur with the Lords in the address to 
which they have agreed. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, this is one of those 
occasions on which it is impossible not to 
feel that language is a very imperfect 
medium for conveying the sentiments to 
which events give rise. I therefore shall 
content myself, in seconding the noble 
Lord’s motion, with expressing, on the 
part of those with whom I have the satis- 
faction of acting in public life, our 
unanimous concurrence in the sentiments 
which the noble Iord has expressed of 
horror and indignation at this atrocious 
crime, of heartfelt congratulation at her 
Majesty’s escape, and of a wish to join in 
an earnest prayer that that same protec- 
tion which has warded from her Majesty 
the danger with which she was threatened, 
may continue to defend her from all future 
dangers. 

Mr. James said, that on this distressing 
occasion he was sure it would afford the 
highest gratification not only to the 
House, but to the public generally, to re- 
ceive from the noble Lord the assurance, 
which he hoped and trusted the noble 
Lord would be enabled to give, that her 
Majesty’s health had not materially suf- 
fered by the excitement and agitation 
which must necessarily have been, more 
or less, created in her Majesty’s mind by 
this outrageous, shocking, and diabolical 
attempt at assassination. Perhaps his 
noble Friend would also be kind enough 
to inform the House whether evidence 
had been adduced at the Home-oftice 
criminatory of any other parties, in order 
to satisfy the public mind on this point. 

Lord J. Russell had no hesitation in 
answering that, as to the first question, 
he had had the honour of an audience of 
her Majesty two hours before, when he 
had received from her Majesty’s own lips 
the assurance that her health had not 
suffered. As to the second question, the 
hon. Gentleman would himself see that it 
was not a proper one to answer. 

Mr. Plumptre said, there was a deep 
feeling in his mind, which he trusted 
would be responded to by the country, 
that there ought to be some public expres- 
sion of thankfulness to that God to whom 
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we owed the preservation of her Majesty’s 
life. He would suggest that a form of 
thanksgiving should be prepared to be 
used generally throughout the country. 

Lord J. Russell said, if he declined 
saying anything on that subject at present, 
he begged the hon. Gentleman would not 
suppose it was because he did not feel 
deeply the importance and value of his 
suggestion. 

Motion agreed to nem. con., and Lord 
J. Russell appointed to carry a Message 
to the Lords to acquaint them with the 
concurrence of the Commons. It was 
ordered that the whole House do to- 


Registration of 


morrow wait on her Majesty with the | 
‘could be 


Address. 


RecistTRaTIoN oF Vorens. (IreE- 


LAND).| On the Order of the Day for the | 


House to resolve itself into a Committee 
on the Registration of Voters (Ireland) 
Bill, 

Mr. C. Wood observed, that it would 
not be necessary for him to trouble the 
House with many remarks on the impor- 


tant motion he had now to submit, of 


which he had only given notice last night. 
The object he had in view, was, he 
thought, sufficiently evident from the terms 
of the notice he had given, and he should 
carefully abstain from speaking of the 
provisions of any of the Registration Bills 
now before the House, because, he was 
fully aware, if he were to do so, that it 
would lead to a discussion, which wouid 
probably be characterized by some of that 
excitement and party spirit, to avoid 
which was the sole object of the motion 
he was about to make. That this ques- 
tion of registration, the most important 
almost in a constitutional point of view, 
that could be discussed, and of the most 
vital importance to those who sent them 
there, ought not to be treated in a party 
spirit, he had, he thought, given suffici- 
ent, and to him, most painful, proof. It 
was in the same spirit which had dictated 
his conduct on a former occasion that he 
now ventured to bring forward a propo- 
sition, which, in his opinion, at least, 
afforded, if not the only, at least the best, 
chance of discussing those provisions in 
that calm and temperate manner from 
which alone any safe legislation could 
result. He had expressed an opinion for- 
merly, that it would not be difficult to 
alter the bill of his noble Friend, the 
Member for North Lancashire, in such a 
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manner as to render it unobjectionable 
and efficacious for the object which the 
noble Lord wished to attain, to alter it so 
as to make it conformable to the principles 
which his noble Friend, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, had laid down as the basis of 
the measure he proposed to introduce for 
amending the registration of Ireland; and, 
he need scarcely say, that in voting for 
going into Committee on the bill, he did 
so with the object of seeing such amend- 
ments introduced. That opinion he still 
maintained, and he had acted upon it, 
because he believed that the bill so 
amended, would stand a better chance of 
passing into law than any other that 
introduced, and that thus a 


| remedy would be applied to an acknow- 


ledged abuse. Ifthose amendments should 
not be introduced, he was prepared, at 


i all hazards, to vote against the passing of 


' the bill. 


The question the House should 
now consider, was, whether in the discus- 
sion of the provisions of the noble Lord’s 
bill, there would be any chance of a fair 


/and temperate spirit being shown, and he 
‘might say, he trusted without offence to 





any one, that considering the excitement 
which had prevailed on the subject of this 
bill, and the temper that was still mani- 
fested, it would be vain to expect that 
such should be the case. Many provi- 
sions relating to registration, applied 
equally to England and to Ireland. The 
questions whether costs should be awarded 
against a frivolous objection—whether an 
appeal should lie as to matter of fact, 
as in both the Irish bills, or as to matter 
of Jaw, as in the English bill—whether 
both parties should have a right of appeal 
—whether costs should be given against 
the respondent as well as the appellant— 
what should be the nature and constitution 
of the appeal court—whether the decision 
of the court should protect the voter 
against a re-examination of his claim, 
except as to the matters subsequent to 
registration—whether the decision should 
be conclusive against the House itself, 
were applicable to both bills, and to both 
countries, and it was of the utmost im- 
portance that they should be temperately 
and calmly discussed. It was evident that 
they must necessarily come under dis- 
cussion in connexion with the bill that 
was first brought before the House. He 
would appeal to the noble Lord, whether 
it would not afford a better chance of a 
temperate and reasonable discussion, that 
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those provisions should be discussed on 
English rather than on Irish ground. How 
far they might be able to agree, even on 
English ground, as to what provisions 
should form the basis of a registration 
system, it was not for him to say, but he 
was sure that whatever might be the 
shape of the English bill, there could 
almost be no objection to apply it to ire- 
land. They would thus have made one 
step to a most desirable object-—that of 
assimilating the laws of both countries. 


{COMMONS} 





This was the sole object he contemplated 
in bringing this motion forward, but he! 
was afraid he could not entertain a hope | 
that his noble Friend would be disposed to | 
acquiesce in it. He need hardly assure | 
his noble Friend, that he at least had no 
other object than that a fair discussion on 
those measures should take place, and he 
was convinced his noble Friend intended 
that in the Committee, there should be 
such a discussion. He had only further 
to say, that his notice applied in the first 
instance to the bill of his noble Friend, 
the Member for North Lancashire, and 
then to that of the Solicitor-general, 
for Ireland, and he believed he could 
state that his noble Friend, the Se- 
cretary for the Colonies, was prepared 
to acquiesce in the motion. His object 
was to leave both bills in their present 
relative position, but to postpone them 
both till the House had passed the 
English bill through a Committee. He 
would not trouble the House further, ex-| 
cept to say, that he had no opportunity of 
communicating with any body who might 
support his motion, nor did he know who} 
might do so. He had received an intima- | 
tion from the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Ireland, that it was not the intention 
of Government to offer any further oppo- 
sition to going into Committee on the 
noble Lord’s bill, and he had mentioned 
his intention to the noble Lord, the Se- 
cretary for the Colonies, for the first time 
in that House last night at five o’clock. 
He brought forward the motion with the 
single object of securing fair discussion to 
the questions which were common both to 
the English and the Irish bill, and,whatever 
might be the fate of his motion, he should 
at least have the consolation of knowing, 
that he had done his best to attain that 
end. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving, as an amendment, that the 
order of the day for the second reading of 
the Registration of Voters (England) 








jority of the House, 
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Bill (No. 6) be read before proceeding 
further with the Registration Bill for Ire- 
land. 

Lord Stanley was quite satisfied, that 
debating over and over again the same 
question, in order to obtain the advantage 
—the advantage only on this occasion he 
meant—of the Speaker leaving the chair, 
tended rather to delay business than to 
secure fair and temperate discussion. He 
gave his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Halifax, the fullest credit for the declara- 
tion, that he had no other object in view 
than a fair and calm discussion of the 
questions that related both to England 
and Ireland, but having said thus much, 
he must add, that if there was a single 
form of motion calculated, if successful, 
to prevent the discussion of his bill, and 
quietly to shelve it without exposing the 
House to the necessity or the risk of giv- 
ing a vote against the principle or any of 
the details, that precise course was the 
one which had suggested itself to his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Halifax. His 
hon. Friend said, it was impossible to dis- 
cuss calmly and temperately on the Irish 
bill those provisions which he thought 
might be so discussed with reference to 
the English bill. He thought his hon. 
Friend would do him the justice to say, 
that so far as he was concerned, he had 
been most anxious to remove from the dis- 
cussions which had taken place everything 
like irritation. He had been attacked with 
personalities which he had declined to 
answer—he had scdulously avoided the 
employment of a single irritating word to 
any Gentleman. His only object was, 
that the House, by going into Committee, 
should have the opportunity of doing that 
which the hon. Member for Halifax him- 
self said might be done—of amending the 
bill as it now stood in such a manner as 
to render it acceptable to the great ma- 
But to suppose, 
that the questions would be more tempe- 
rately and fairly discussed, while they 
were nominally occupied with the English 
bill, when English and Irish interests 
would be at the same time in the mind of 
every man, and both would be virtually 
discussed at once, was, in the present con- 
dition of parties, or, he was afraid, in any 
condition, to entertain a very chimerical 
expectation. Now, if the proposition of 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Halifax, 
had been made on the part of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the commencement 
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of the month of March, and her Majesty’s 
Government had then come forward and 
said, “ We admit the grievances of the 
present system of registration, but we also 
think that the question of a remedy is 
open for discussion on various points, and 
we wish those points to be settled for 
England and Jreland, and will undertake 
to propose a settlement of the principles 
which should guide the system of regis- 
tration,” he should have had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that he considered this the 
most convenient course that could be 
taken, and he would gladly and willingly 
have agreed to any arrangement of the 


Registration of 


large. But what was the condition in 
which the question stood now? In what 
way, and at what time, was the bill pro- 
posed by the Government brought for- 
ward? How was it announced, and what 
were the intentions with which 
framed? Why, it was confessed, 
avowed, that it formed a convenient excuse 


{June 11} 
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Friend were successful, and therefore, that 
both one and the other would remain, as 
his hon. Friend had said, in their present 
relative position. But, passing over these 
considerations, was it quite right, that 
this question relating to Irish registration 
should be dependent on the English bill ? 
No doubt there were many principles ap- 
plicable to the English system of regis- 
tration which it would be convenient to 
discuss in reference to Ireland. Thus, it 
might be a question, whether the registra- 
should be annual or octennial ; it 
might be desirable to consider in both 


Voters (Ireland). 


'cases whether there should be a right of 
kind, as likely to lead to conclusions which | 
must be advantageous to the country at | 


| be constituted, 


it was | 
it was | 


for delay, and that it had been brought | 
forward for the exclusive purpose of post- | 
poning his own bill, to the principle of 
which, on two different occasions, he had | 


obtained the assent of the House. But, 
late and lagging as was the bill of the 


noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colo- | 


nies, the Solicitor- general for Ireland was | 
yet behind even that in his introduction of | 
the two bills which he had proposed for 


Ireland, and the House would readily | 


share in the belief expressed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax, when he 


said, that he had no doubt that the Soli- | 


citor-general for Ireland would be per- 
fectly. ready to acquiesce in his motion. 
He could feel no doubt, that the motion 
of his hon. Friend would lead to no other 
result than was anticipated and pointed 
out in the declaration of the hon. 


and 


learned Member for Dublin, who said, that ' 


he owed a large debt of gratitude to the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 

for the introduction of his measure, and 
that result would be the hanging up of 
his bill till such time as it should please 


the noble Lord, the Secretary for the Co- | 
lonies, to bring forward his registration 


bill for England. He felt, 


considering 


that this day was the 11th of June, that 


it was utterly impossible that his own bill, 
or the bill of the Solicitor-general for 
Ireland, should pass into a law in the pre- 
sent Session if the motion of his hon, 


| 





appeal, and it might be convenient to de- 
termine how the court of appeal should 
and what sort of court 
they ought to establish for that purpose. 
No doubt a question might arise in refer- 
ence to both countrics, whether it would 
be desirable to give costs against frivolous 
objections, and whether that principle 
might not safely be extended to frivolous 
claims, as well as applied to cases of frivo- 
lous objections. ‘These, however, were 
questions which might be considered by 
themselves, and were not of paramount 
importance in reference to the system of 
Irish registration. Whatever might be 
the grievances of the English system, they 
were not of the same magnitude as the 
| crying and acknowledged evils of the Irish 
system of registration, which no man had 
attempted to defend, and which had called 
out aloud for a remedy for the last seven 
or eight years. Knowing, however, the 
difficulty of providing a remedy for the 
enormous perjury, personation, corruption, 
and fraud, practised under the Irish sys- 
tem of registration —[‘* Hear.” ] —these 
were hard * words, but he would repeat 
them —knowing, he said, the difficulty of 
providing a remedy for the fraud, corrup- 
tion, personation, and perjury, which pre- 
vailed in Ireland—{‘* Hear.”]—they had 
over and over again been proved before 
Committees of that House; before, for 
instance, the Committee on Fictitious 
Votes, and the challenges thrown out to 
those who wished to deny it had never 
been answered—knowing this, he con- 
sidered it his duty to proced at once with 
his measure. While this enormous charge 
had been proved to be inseparable from, 
and engendered by the Irish system of 
registration, no man had ever brought for- 
ward such accusations against this part of 
the country. There was no connexion, 
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therefore, between the English and the 
Irish bill, and, consequently, there was no 
necessity for hanging up his measure until 
the bill of the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, had been discussed. Ad- 
mitting, however, that such a connexion 
had been shown to exist, then he would 
say, that it was the bounden duty of the 
House to enter into a discussion of the 
greater evils first, and to deal with details 
and principles which did not apply to the 
less imperfect system of England. If, 
however, his bill were deferred now, it 
would be postponed from week to week 
till it suited the convenience of the noble 
Lord to bring forward his plan for amend- 
ing the system of English registration, 
and, seeing as he did, the end of the Ses- 
sion approaching, knowing also, that 
nearly all the necessary votes had been 
passed, and recollecting, that the Govern- 
ment held in their hands the power of 
prorogation, he was sure, that although 
his bill might stand on the order-book of 
the House, he should feel, that it would 
stand there without a chance of that suc- 
cess to which two divisions in its favour 
had entitled it, at least in point of prin- 
ciple. He must on these grounds oppose 
the motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. J. Grattan said, that he felt this 
was avery vital bill to Ireland; and he 
looked upon it in no other light than one 
of disqualification and disfranchisement. 
On a former evening a noble Lord oppo- 
site had mentioned some cases of persona- 
tion as having occurred in the county of 
Wicklow, and giving as his authority the 
name of a Mr. Sims. Now he (Mr. J. 
Grattan) had since written to Mr. Sims 
on the subject, who, in reply, informed him 
that he knew nothing of the facts com- 
plained of, and that they could not have 
occurred without his being informed of 
them, and therefore that he did not believe 
they had occurred. Another individual, 
a clergyman, had written to him to the 
same effect on the subject. With respect 
to certain fictitious votes, also complained 
of by the same noble Lord, he had been 
assured by the same individual he had 
just mentioned, that he did not know of 
one fictitious vote in the county. Looking 
at this information, he could not but come 
to the conclusion that the noble Lord’s 
statement on this subject. was totally in- 
correct and unfounded. ‘With respect to 
the motion of the hon. Member for Hali- 
fax, he (Mr. Grattan) should vote for it, 


{COMMONS} 
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because he thought that the House should 
begin with correcting abuses here before 
going to Ireland ; but he could not agree to 
any motion, the effect of which would be to 
postpone the consideration of this import- 
ant subject szne die. 

Viscount Powerscourt thought himself 
entitled in courtesy to have an intimation 
of the communication before it was made 
to the House. He had mentioned the 
name of the individual who informed him, 
and he now stated his belief that the facts 
then alleged had occurred. They were 
the subject of common conversation in the 
country. 

Lord J. Russell: The noble Lord has as- 
sumed thathe has shown anexample of tem- 
perance and moderation which ought to be 
followed, and at the same time time he has 
accused me of having pursued a disinge- 
nuous course, and he has accused gene- 
rally those who claim the franchise in Ire- 
land of fraud in every shape and degree. 
Now, sir, I think that the defence de- 
volves on me to show that I am not liable 
to the reproach which the noble Lord ut- 
ters against me. The noble Lord knows 
that with respect to the registration in 
England and Ireland the Government has 
introduced several bills to this House. 
The noble Lord must also be aware, that 
there is distributed at the end of every ses- 
sion a pamphlet, bearing the name of Lord 
Lyndhurst. And the whole substance of 
those pamphlets consisted of this accusa- 
tion, that we passed bills, and sent them 
through this House, without agreeing to 
the amendments which their Lordships 
made; or that we sent them in such a 
shape as not to accord with the opinions 
of their Lordships. I certainly cannot go 
the length to which that noble Lord ona 
former occasion seemed disposed to pro- 
ceed, namely, that whenever our opinions 
differ from their Lordships, we ought to 
relinquish our own, and adopt the views 
of their Lordships. Their opinions may 
be the best or they may not, but for my 
part I am not prepared to say that it 
would be best for the welfare of the coun- 
try that we should declare our readiness 
to take such a course. But this course I 
was prepared to take, seeing the time 
which was lost in passing bills which, after 
a great deal of discussion, were rejected 
by the Lords; and seeing that we thereby 
were deprived of all chance of carrying 
them into effect, I was prepared to take 
such subjects into consideration as it 
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seemed requisite, as it seemed useful, and, 
in some cases, as it seemed absolutely 
essential to legislate upon, and to do so on 
principles not so different as would prevent 
the two Houses of Parliament from agree- 
ing in one course of legislation. With this 
view I took the subjects relating to Canada 
which pressed for attention. I took the 


{June 11} 
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perience we have had in Engiand, to con- 
tinue the annual system of registration, to 
make the franchise good for one year 
only, and at the end of that period to enter 
upon a re-investigation of every claim, or 
whether you prefer the system (the prin- 
ciple of which has been adopted in Ire- 
land), namely, that the validity of the 


question relating to the poor law for | franchise being once ascertained, the 
England, and I took the question several | holder of it should continue for a certain 
times before Parliament relating to the | period in possession of it, even for a more 


reform of ecclesiastical affairs. 


I was | extended period than that allowed by the 
prepared after these bills passed to ask | practice in Ireland. 


That is a most in.- 


this House to sanction such measures as | portant question, and it is one which calls 
I might think it right to bring forward with | for a decision as respects England. That 
regard to the registration of voters, but | 
which ¢ certainly should not have brought | 
forward in such a manner as suited the | 
House of Lords, or with any intention of | 


abandoning the opinions which I stated 
on the Reform Bill. 
Lord chooses to adopt a totally different 
course. He chooses to think that the 


Now, the noble | 


evils of the registration system in Ireland | 
are of such a character as press for atten- | 


tion. 


That is the opinion of the noble | 


Lord; but that does not render it neces- | 
| ought not to apply to [reland that system 


sary for me to change the course which | 


have declared it my intention to pursue, | 


when I declared in March that I should 
not introduce before Easter any measure 
on the subject of registration, but that | 
should introduce other bills which I meant 
should be proceeded with. With respect 
to the question now proposed to us by the 
hon. Member for Halifax, and consi- 
dering that the whole vitality of this 
bill is owing to the hon. Gentleman, 
I think his proposition has been very un- 
graciously received by the other side. 
With respect to that proposition, I think 
it far more likely to lead to an amendment 
of the system of registration than that now 
proposed by the noble Lord. I at once 
say, that if I had been allowed to proceed 
with Government measures on the many 
days which, being fixed for orders, were 
taken up by motions coming from the 
other side, and which I had asked the 
House to give me for bills proposed by her 
Majesty’s Ministers, I should then have 
proposed with regard to registration, 
first, a bill with regard to the registration 
of England, and then a bill as to the re- 
gistration in Ireland, because, not to men- 
tion other points on which my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Wood) has spoken, there is this very 
important question to be decided, namely, 
whether you think it right, after the ex- 
VOL. LIV, {ic 





is the most honest and best way of testing 
the proposed remedy. ‘The noble Lord, 
however, in his bill, takes for granted that 
the English system ought to be adopted, 
and he at once proposes in his bill for 
Ireland an annual re-investigation. I say 
we are bound, in the first place, to decide 
whether the change adopted on the occa- 
sion of the Reform Bill is free from vexa- 
tious impediment to the voter, and 
whether it ought not to be altered. But 
if it ought to be altered, then surely we 


which you have yourselves repudiated for 
England. If, on the contrary, you think 
it best to continue the present system in 
England, no doubt a great deal of the 
force of the objections now urged against 
its application to Ireland, will be taken 
away by that decision of this House. But 
my opinion is, that you ought to alter the 
English system. I would rather maintain 
in Ireland the system so far as it goes, and 
continue the voter for eight years on the 
register than subject the Irish to the vexa- 
tions of the annual revision. Even sup- 
posing my own proposition to be rejected, 
[ think the existing practice in Ireland far 
preferable to the plan submitted in the 
noble Lord’s bill. Now that being my 
opinion, I shall certainly give my support 
to my hon. Friend the Member for Halifax. 
The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) can’t call 
on me, on the order of the day, to have 
his motion first taken into consideration, 
because, as I have already said, three 
order days before Easter were taken up by 
party motions; and the Government, 
having given way at that period, were pro- 
mised precedence after the Ist of June. 
But the noble Lord, having forced on a 
party motion, sets at defiance the proposi- 
tion which I now make, and seems to think 
that his Irish Registration Bill, and his 
2M 
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bill only, shall be made the subject of con- 
sideration in this House. With regard to 
the bill itself, I don’t wish to re-argue the 
question whether it is good or injurious. 
My opinion on that subject remains un- 
changed. I confess that various evils 
exist in the registration of ireland. I 
own I don’t think, after all the noble Lord 
has said, that his bill remedies all, or even 
the principal evil effects of the registration 
in the two countries; and I very much 
doubt, with regard to one part of the 


{COMMONS} 





question, whether, after all, the Irish re- 
gistration does, in effect, produce a set of | 
voters not entitled to represent the people | 
of Ireland. The whole object of a system 
of registration is to get a list of voters | 
qualified to be representatives of that part 
of the country for which the registration is 
proposed. I certainly do not know, with 
regard to Ireland, that the Irish Members 
or constituent bodies at all less fairly re- 
present that country than the English 
Members do the inhabitants by which they 
are chosen. The question of registration 
is a most important one. Much depends 
on it; and while it is possible, on the one 
hand, to admit voters not entitled to the 
franchise, it is just as possible to institute 
a vexatious system, professedly with the 
view of giving the right of voting in a 
large, equal, and extended sense, which 
will narrow the franchise in the greatest 
possible degree. Entertaining these opin- 
ions, I give my hon. Friend’s motion my 
cordial support. 

Sir R. Peel remarked, that the hon. 
Member for Wicklow had declared that 
he would on no account give his assent to 
any motion which would have the effect 
of postponing sine die the consideration of 
his noble Friend’s measure. Now, he 
asked whether, after the speech of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
it was possible for him to vote for the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Hali- 
fax? The noble Lord had given the 
House no assurance that he would pro- 
ceed with the English Registration Bill, 
and protested against his noble Friend’s 
having taken Thursday for the considera- 
tion of his measure. The noble Lord 
attached greater importance to other re- 
forms, The noble Lord said distinctly that 
they ought to have precedence, and, if so, 
he did not see how the hon. Member for 
Wicklow could vote for a proposition 
which must have the effect of postponing 





sine die the consideration of his noble 
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Friend’s measure. He hoped that the 
House, after having had three discussions 
upon the bill—after having twice assented 
to the bill—and after having decided that 
it should go into committee for the purpose 
of fairly meeting any objections which the 
noble Lord might have to make to the 
curtailment of the franchise, and of hear. 
ing the reasons by which he could sustain 
his objections, would regard its own cha- 
racter and act consistently, and would 
decide upon going into committee, in 
order to see whether the bill could or could 
not be improved and rendered an accepta- 
ble measure. The noble Lord had said, 


| that the hon. Gentleman who had proposed 


the amendment had given vitality to the 
bill. If that were the case, he must say 
that there could scarcely be a more unkind 
parent than the hon. Gentleman. If the 
bill owed its vitality to the hon. Gentle- 
man, less concern for his offspring no 
parent had ever exhibited. The hon. 
Gentleman must indeed be perfectly aware 
that the effect of the course he was taking 
would be to smother the bill. Seriously 
speaking he was surprised at the course 
pursued by the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord had never intimated, either in this or 
in any preceding Session, that he thought 
the consideration of the Irish registration 
should be made contingent on the im- 
provement of the English registration ; 
that was a perfectly new idea. After five 
or six years’ consideration of this question, 
never, until five o’clock on the previous 
afternoon, did it once occur to the noble 
Lord that he ought to vote for the post- 
ponement of the consideration of the Irish 
registration until the English registration 
should be improved and settled. The 
noble Lord had been connected with legal 
authorities who had had the subject of 
the Irish registration under their consider- 
ation. Did it ever occur to him that he 
should not proceed with that question 
until the English registration was finally 
settled? Never. In some cases measures 
relating to this subject had been brought 
forward and carried under the advice of 
the noble Lord’s legal friends and advisers, 
but it never before occurred either to them 
or to him that the question of the Irish 
registration should not be touched until 
the English question was first settled. 
Even during the course of the present 
Session, when every argument had heen 
advanced, for and against proceeding with 
his noble Friend’s bill, from either side of 
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the House, this idea never once occurred 
to the noble Lord’s mind. Nay, if he were 
not incorrectly informed (and he did not 
think that the noble Lord would contradict 
him), up to five o’clock on the previous 
evening, after having had a full oppor- 
tunity for considering the question, after 
having heard all the discussions which had 
taken place upon it, the idea had never 
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struck the mind of the noble Lord that the 
Irish Registration Bill should be postponed 
until the English one was settled; and he 
(Sir R. Peel) thought he could state with 
confidence, that up to five o’clock on the 
preceding evening the noble Lord intended 
to vote for going into committee on the 
Irish Registration Bill of his noble Friend. | 
Was not “that strong primd facie evidence 

that this bill should be proceeded with ? 

In fact, by consenting to the new and| 
strange proposition of postponement, they 
would place the whole question of Iris | 
registration at the mercy of the noble Lord, | 
because the noble Lord, deeming the Irish | 
question to be an extremely inconvenient | 
one, might delay the English question in 
order to keep the other back, and in fact, | 
to vote for the motion of the hon. Member | 
for Halifax, would be to put off the Irish | 
question, as he had said before, sine die. 

The noble Lord seemed to dissent from 
that, but did not the House clearly per- 
ceive that such must be the inevitable re- | 
sult of the proposed postponement? He) 
thought the House would show great dis- | 
respect for its own decisions, if they gave 
any countenance to that proposition. But 
was there any ground for making it? | 
Compare the two questions. ‘The English | 
Registration Bill and the Irish Registration 
Bill proceeded upon very different priu- 
ciples. The constitution of the tribunals 
in each was different. ‘The noble Lord | 
proposed for Ireland the appointment of | 
assistant-barristers by the Crown. But | 
the Speaker was to appoint fifteen English | 

barristers. Here then was one material, 
difference between the English and the 
Irish bills; and there were several minor } 
differences. His noble Friend had been 

most unjustly charged, when speaking of 
the defects of a system, with having 
accused the whole of the Irish voters with 

a disposition to commit fraud and perjury. 
He did not understand his noble Friend 
to say so. His noble Friend had said, 

that under the present system there were 
frequent instances of perjury and fraud. 

That was quite a different thing from say- 
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ing that there was a general disposition to 
commit fraud and perjury. His noble 
Friend referred to the evidence taken 
before the Parliamentary committee, not 
for the purpose of fixing a general charge 
upon the Irish constituency, but only to 
point out instances of fraud and falsehood 
arising out of the defective state of the 
present system. ‘There were, no doubt, 
some common elements in respect to which 
the bills were alike, but there was a great 
difference in many important particulars. 
He wished to ask, therefore, why they 
could not discuss the question as to 
the exclusion of the jurisdiction of the 


House of Commons and the making of 


the registry final with an Irish bill, as well 
as with an English bill, before the House? 
|The question whether the registration 
should be final or not was a most impor- 
tant one to both countries. What chance 
was there that the debate on that question 
would be conducted in a more mellifluous 
tone upon an English bill than upon an 
Irish question? Seeing that every oppor 
tunity had been already had for discussing 
this question, and seeing that the hon. 
Gentleman, though disclaiming any wish 
for an unfair discussion, had thought it 
right by another general trial of strength 
to call upon the House to decide again 
upon the question of going into committee, 
he trusted that the House of Commons 
would never consent to follow a course 
which would have the effect, by implica- 
tion, of postponing sine die, indefinitely, 
and without the prospect of success, the 
consideration of a subject which by two 
divisions it had previously declared to be 
worthy of inquiry and legislation. 
Viscount Palmerston rose for the pur- 
| pose of setting right a misunderstanding 
of what had fallen from his noble Friend 
on the part of the right hon. Baronet, 
who had said that never until this year 
had it occurred to his noble Friend, or 
to any of her Majesty’s Government, he 
supposed, that the question of the English 
registration ought to be settled before that 
of the Irish registration. Why, the fact 
was, that never until the present Session 
did it occur to any man to bring forward 
such a measure, as that of the noble Lord, 
for correcting the voting lists of Ireland. 
Again, nothing could be more unlike what 
his noble Friend meant than the impres- 
sion which the right hon. Baronet seemed 
to have taken, that he wished to postpone 
the Irish registration sine die. His noble 
2M 2 
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Friend had said no such thing. His no- 
ble Friend had said that which was per- 
fectly rational,—first settle what shall be 
the principle of registration for England, 
and having settled that, you can then 
proceed much more conveniently, and 
probably with much more chance of a 
temperate discussion, to the consideration 
of the Registration Bill for Ireland, than 
if you went immediately into all the con- 
tested points of that second question, 
So far from postponing the subject szne 
die, his noble Friend wished the English 
registration to be corrected first, and no- 
thing had fallen from his noble Friend 
which could be justly construed as im- 
plying that he would not be prepared 
immediately afterwards, and during this 
Session of Parliament, to go into the 
consideration of the Irish registration. 
On these grounds he should support the 
amendment of his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Halifax. It would be safer for the 
House to establish a sound system of 
registration for England first, and then 
proceed to legislate for Ireland. There 
were not wanting precedents for this 
course. For several years attempts were 
made to introduce Poor-laws into Ireland. 
What was the course pursued? The sub- 
ject was postponed until after the English 
Poor-law Amendment Act was passed ; 
and, having corrected the abuses in the 
administration of the English Poor-laws, 
then the Legislature proceeded to deal 
with Ireland. They ought to endeavour, 
if they wished the same general system 
to apply to both countries, to make the 
English registration as perfect as they 
could, and not with all its defects, and 
even with a great aggravation of its de- 
fects, apply it to Ireland, 

Mr. Callaghan denied that the charges 
of corruption, fraud, personation, and per- 
jury, which had been made against the 
Irish constituency could be maintained. 
They were not supported even by the 
evidence taken before the committee to 
fictitious votes; and he did not believe 
that since the Reform Bill was passed in- 
to a law there had been a single instance 
of corruption proved against a single Irish 
voter before the committees for trying 
election petitions. Whatever irregulari- 
ties or improprieties there might have 
been, they were not greater nor more 
numerous than those which had taken 
place in England. 

Viscount Howick observed, that it had 
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been said on the other side of the House, 
that if his hon. Friend had wished to evade 
the consideration of the bill in committee, 
and to save the House any further trouble 
with it, he could not have taken a surer 
course to accomplish that object; but 
there was no ground whatever for that 
assertion. He confidently asserted, that 
both his hon. Friend and himself had 
proved by their conduct on a former oc- 
casion that they were not disposed to 
evade by any unfair and improper means 
the consideration of the abuses of the 
present system of Irish registration in a 
committee of that House, They were 
anxious that the bill of his noble Friend 
should be submitted to a fair and im- 
partial consideration, because they be- 
lieved that thus the bill might be made 
advantageous both to Ireland and-to this 
country, and rendered instrumental in 
removing the evils complained of without 
unduly restricting the franchise, But it 
was asked, what reason was there to 
believe that the question could be consi- 
dered more fairly and impartially with 
respect to England than with respect to 
Ireland? There was this reason: it was 
asserted on one side of the House that 
their opponents had an interest in main- 
taining in Ireland fraudulent and fictitious 
votes; and on the other side of the House 
it was affirmed that their political antago- 
nists desired to restrict very greatly the 
franchise, and to transfer it from the hands 
of one party to another. ‘These were the 
conflicting assertions which emanated from 
each side of the House. Hence every 
question of the registration was discussed 
with reference to that covert and insidious 
intention which one party imputed to the 
other, and which, though it was thought 
prudent to conceal, was always supposed 
really to govern the votes and proceedings 
of each party. But, as far as the English 
question was concerned, it might reason- 
ably be hoped, he thought, that they were 
not yet reduced to that condition of mere 
partisanship. He did not believe that 
either of the great parties which divided 
that [louse and the country had any great 
desire to restrict the franchise in England, 
or to impose unnecessary and vexatious 
delays in the way of acquiring the fran- 
chise in the English counties. He did 
not believe the same state of things existed 
in England which existed in Ireland, and 
therefore there would be less difficulty in 
coming toan agreement for improving the 
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system of English registration. ‘This led 
him and his hon. Friend to think the 
course proposed a proper one, and he was 
sorry that his noble Friend opposite did 


not take the same view of the case. If 


the object of his noble Friend was to 
reform the Irish registration, by refusing 
to take that course his noble Friend would 
reject the best chance of correcting the 
evils which be was sensible did exist. But 


if the object of the noble Lord was to ob- | 
through a committee, and thus the ground 


tain a party triumph, to inflict another 
mortification upon her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment, and to injure them in the eyes of 


the country, his persisting in the opposite 
course was admirably adapted to that end. 
The right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, told them that his noble Friend, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
was, in effect, by supporting his hon. 


Friend, the Member for Halifax, guilty of 


proceeding in an underhand and almost a 


dishonourable manner—in the manner of 


one who sought to evade a discussion and 
a decision which he was not prepared 
fairly to meet. Nay, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet went the whole length of asserting 
that, if the course recom mended by his 
noble Friend, the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, were adopted, the result must be that 
the House would be left at the mercy of 
the Government; and he further went so 
far as to say that the purpose of his noble 
Friend was to suspend the consideration 
of the bill in order to stave off an incon- 
venient and disagreeable discussion. He 
confessed that he did think the right hon. 
Baronet was not entitled to throw any 
such imputation upon one whose conduct 
was so fair and honourable in that House. 
He would repeat it—whose conduct was 
so fair and honourable as was that of his 
noble Friend. He did not think that the 
right hon. Baronet was justified in casting 
such an imputation upon any one, and 
least of all upon his noble Friend. An 
attempt of the sort was not seemly or 
decorous, and it was the more especially 
unjust and unfair, as the matter did not 
altogether rest with his noble Friend. He 
was not master of the measure, it was not 
for him but for the House to determine ; 
and the House had already shown that 
they would not consent blindly to follow 
his noble Friend. When he was told that 
the present late period of the Session 
ought to be an argument with them 
against the postponement of the measure, 
and that in fact postponement was now 
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equivalent to abandoning it for the whol. 
year, he must profess himself at a loss to 
discover the grounds of such an assertion. 
It appeared to him that there was more 
prospect of bringing matters to a speedy 
issue by adopting the course recommended 
by his noble Friend than by pursuing any 
other, and especially than by resisting it 
in the manner which hon. Members oppo- 
site so strenuously recommended. Ina 
day or two they might pass the other bill 


would be cleared for the measure of his 
noble Friend opposite ; principles would 
be laid down, rules would be established, 
and facilities would be gained more than 


sufficient to compensate for the loss of 


time which the proposition of his hon, 
Friend might possibly involve. For his 
own part he could very sincerely say, that 
he had no intention to defeat the measure 
—nothing was further from his mind; 
and if the same were to do again, he 
should repeat the vote which he had 
already given notwithstanding all the ob- 
loquy which it had drawn upon him. He 
had given to the subject the most deli- 
berate consideration in his power, he had 
formed upon it the best judgment of 
which he was capable, and he could not 
help saying, that if the same case were 
again put before him, he must upon the 
same principles adopt the course which he 
had already taken. 

Mr. H. Grattan declared that, if the 
matter rested upon his individual decision, 
he should adopt a similar course to that 
which was taken by the Tory predecessors 
of the Members opposite: when a bill for 
Irish liberty was brought before them, they 
kicked it over the bar, and he should re- 


joice in seeing the present bill submitted 


to the like treatment. The noble Lord 
opposite desired freedom from intimida- 
tion. Why did he not seek for it as re- 
garded England and Scotland equally 
with Ireland? W hy did the mere inter- 
vention of St. George’s Channel make so 
material a difference? Why grant those 
advantages to freemen which he denied to 
freeholders 2 Why, but because that would 
involve Orange interests, and with them 
he dare not meddle? He was ready enough 
to attack freeholders, but he took care to 
let the corporations alone. Surely if the 
good of Ireland were the object sought, 
they might wait for a little, and try the 
effect of a similar measure upon Eng- 
land. The noble Lord came forward as a 
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moderate man; he might be considered 
as a moderate man, but with this differ- 
ence, that he was contending for liberty, 
and the noble Lord against freedom. He 
had been told by a Tory Member that the 
bill would pass, but his reply to that was, 
when all the powers of Europe were in 
arms against England, she would then feel 
the fatal effects of having adopted such a 
measure. The right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite might laugh at a matter which 
merely concerned the interests or the 
liberties of Ireland, but he would tell 
the House this, that Ireland never was 
able to obtain any advantage from Eng- 
land, unless when England found herself 
in danger from foreign enemies. They 
had heard much in the course of these 
discussions of intimidation, perjury, cor- 
ruption, personation, and fraud; and 
these statements appeared to have been 
founded upon the evidence given before a 
committee of that House. He had at- 
tended that committee, and he confessed 
that in his opinion no greater errors could 
be committed than those into which the 
witnesses then examined had fallen. The 
English Gentlemen who promoted the 
present measure laid claim to the character 
of honest reformers. How could they be 
called honest reformers when they passed 
by the elections of Ludlow and Cambridge? 
The whole secret of their favour to the mea- 
sure lay in this, that they suffered from, and 
indeed openly complained of, being beaten 
down by an Irish majority in that House, 
and then they sought to carry their mea- 
sures by an English majority. Was that 
justice to Ireland? There was much to 
complain of in the representation of Ire- 
Jand, but to what was that owing? To 
nothing but the unserviceable scanty Re- 
form Bill which had been given to Ire- 
land. The imperfections and vices of that 
Reform Bill would not be corrected by 
the present measure. ‘The supporters of 
the bill might be successful upon the pre- 
sent occasion; but, notwithstanding the 
result of a division, he had no doubt that 
they would ultimately be glad to withdraw 
their bill, On this question there had 
been a material change in the sentiments 
and feelings of Ireland. Never was a 
measure regarded with such general exe- 
cration by all classes in Ireland. It 
tended greatly, then, to increase the grow- 
ing sense of British insincerity — to estab- 
lish a conviction that England gave no- 
thing till she was forced, He did not 
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hesitate to say that, if they went on with 
the bill, it would be a failure; they would 
eventually swamp the bill itself, and 
they would themselves, as a party, be 
swamped, 

Sir E. B, Sugden begged to say one 
word, He had not laughed at any thing 
which affected the freedom or the interests 
of Ireland—he was incapable of any such 
thing; but he had laughed when the hon, 
Member opposite related his conversation 
with a Tory Member respecting the fatal 
effects of passing this bill, should all the 
powers of Europe be arrayed against 
England—at that he certainly had 
laughed. 

Sir W. Somerville said, that in the dis- 
cussion of this question various matters 
quite unconnected with it had been intro- 
duced, while the real point to be ascer- 
tained was, whether this bill was fit to be 
adopted in Ireland; and not what might 
or might not be the opinion of the judges 
of that country on the subject of value. 
With respect to the petition from Drog- 
heda that had been recently presented by 
the hon. Member for Londonderry, he had 


just seen ina Drogheda paper communi- 


cations from no less than eighteen persons, 
saying that their names had been forged 
to that petition, One person, too, who 
was said to have signed it, was a boy of 
three vears old, and another had been 
dead some time. He would say, that 
never in his experience had he known an 
instance of such personation. He should 
certainly vote for the motion of the hon. 
Member for Halifax, because by so doing 
he thought he should be at least postpon- 
ing the bill of the noble Lord. He con- 
sidered that that bill was so monstrous in 
its provisions, that no alteration without 
cutting down the principle of it could 
make it acceptable to the people of Ire- 
land. The system of annual registration 
was most objectionable; it would go on 
to the utter disfranchisement of the 102. 
voters. And, if his recollection was right, 
the noble Lord, when he brought forward 
this bill, said, that he had given that 
point his best attention, and had consi« 
dered whether or not it was possible so to 
frame the bill as that the objections to the 
proposed system should only relate to 
those evils which had subsisted since the 
last registration. Sooner than such a bill 
should pass for the utter and entire dis- 
franchisement of the 10/. voters, he should 
prefer leaving matters as they were, for he 
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would not punish those who were guilty 
of fraud by a measure that would take 
away the franchise of the innocent, and 
destroy the liberties that had been guaran- 
teed to them by Parliament. If ever 
there was a time at which the bill was 
less called for than at another, it was 
this; because the new registration was at 
this moment going on in Ireland. His 
conviction was, that if this bill passed, 
there would not in ten years be a single 
10/. voter in that country. If such a high 
rate of franchise were to be determined on, 
the more manly course, and the one which 
he should feel inclined to move as an in- 
struction to the committee, would be to 


propose a clause that would take away | 
the right of voting from all except posses- | 
‘right in saying, that no hon. Member 


sors in fee. 

Mr. Dillon Browne said, he could not 
give his vote on this occasion without 
offering his most distinct opposition to 
this bill. There was, indeed, no man who 
represented a constituency in Ireland who 
ought not to take every opportunity of 
doing so. He considered this measure 
the most destructive to the liberties of Ire- 
land of any that had ever been proposed 
in that House. Its effect would be the 


destruction of the Catholic constituencies | 


in that country. It was impossible to 
look into it, and not to see what were the 


real intentions of the noble Lord who pro- | 


posed it; it was to embarrass the fran- 
chise in every possible way, and to in- 


crease the present difficulties of registra- | 
tion. It would place the constituencies | 


of Ireland in a worse position than they 
were in before the measure of Catholic 
emancipation passed. The noble Lord 
had not made any attack on the liberties 
of the people of England, but had re- 
served all his malice for the people of 
Ireland. 

Lord Stanley was sure that the hon. 
Member would see that in using the word 
“‘ malice,” he had gone beyond his own 
intention. 

Mr. D. Browne said, he might be going 
beyond Parliamentary language, but he 
had not gone beyond his own meaning. 

The Speaker said, the hon. Gentleman 
must be perfectly aware that his last ex- 
pression was contrary to all Parliamentary 
usage. He, therefore, called on the hon. 
Member to retract that expression. 

Mr. D. Browne said, he had no other 
course to pursue than to retract the ex- 
pression he had used; but he certainly 
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|considered that there was no individual 
‘connected with Ireland, who had shown 


had always endeavoured to thwart the 
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by his public acts more hostility to that 
country, or who deserved less respect 
from that people, than the noble Lord. 
There was no man who was more repu- 
diated by the people of Ireland, or who 
had shown a greater disposition to con- 
tract the liberties of that country. And 
when he saw the noble Lord forcing him- 
self on public notice — 

Viscount Dungannon rose to order, and 
respectfully submitted, whether, in deba- 
ting any measure, it was allowed to any 
hon. Member to cast personalities on an- 
other, and impute motives perfectly irre- 
levant to the question. 

The Speaker said, the noble Lord was 


could with propriety be guilty of any per- 
sonality towards another hon. Member, 
and he was carefully watching the hon. 
Member, and if he had made any ap- 
proach to personality, he should have inter- 
posed. 

Mr. D. Browne here made a remark, 
apparently directed to Lord Dungannon, 
which we did not hear, it being drowned 
in cries of ** Order!” 

The Speaker said, the last expression of 
the hon. Member was exceedingly im- 
proper. 

Mr. D. Browne said, he did not mean 
to use any disrespectful language to the 
House, he spoke a fact. If he had con- 
ducted himself disrespectfully, he apolo- 
gized for it. He only stated a fact. 

The Speaker.—If the hon. Member 
will only consult the respect due to the 
House, he will not weaken his apology 
by repeating the expression. I call upon 
the hon. Member to make the apology 
due to the noble Lord and to the House. 

Mr. D. Browne thought that the noble 
Lord had misunderstood him, but he could 
only say, that if he had used language 
offensive to the noble Lord, or to the 
House, he was ready to apologise for it. 
He had meant to give no offence, and 
the observation which had fallen from 


| him, was the result of his having been 


interrupted by the noble Lord, when he 
was clearly not out of order. If, how- 
ever, he repeated, he had been guilty of 
offence towards the noble Lord, he re- 
gretted it. What he had been about to 
say when interrupted was, that the noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire, 
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progress of public liberty in Ireland. 
As an Irishman, as a Roman Catholic, 
and as a political opponent of the noble 
Lord, he could not but feel irritation 
when he considered the course which 
the noble Lord invariably pursued with 
regard to Ireland; and he thought he 
had a right to condemn the conduct of 
the noble Lord on the present occasion 
in the strongest language he could use, 
consistently with the dignity of the House, 
and his own character as a gentleman. 
He thought that this bill went to the 
length of depriving the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland of their liberties, and he could 
not, therefore, allow an opportunity to 
pass without offering to it every oppo- 
sition in his power. Did the noble Lord 
suppose, that by assailing the Roman 
Catholics, he was increasing the  stabi- 
lity of the Established Church? For if 
he did, he was much deceived as to the 
means by which he sought to establish 
the object which he had in view. Was 
it prudent for an insignificant minority 
to pursue such a course towards a ma- 
jority? He was anxious to maintain the 
Protestant institutions of this country ; but 
he could not stand by, and hear the 
creed in which he conscientiously believed, 
assailed without rising in its defence. 
The hon. Member then referred to the 
efforts which had been made by the 
Roman Catholics for the attainment of 
civil liberty, and proceeded to contend, 
that they could not tamely submit to have 
privileges which they had obtained with so 
much difficulty, taken away from them in 
the way proposed by the bill of the noble 
Lord. There was not a young man in 
Ireland who would not sooner lose his life 
than be deprived of the concessions given 
by the Catholic Relief Bill, and subse- 
quently by the Reform Bill; and he 
could only say for himself, that he not 
only assented to this doctrine, but was 
prepared to sacrifice his own life, rather 
than see the liberties of his countrymen 
destroyed. He thought that this was the 
most atrocious measure which ever had been 
introduced into Parliament, and as its 
object was the destruction of the liberties 
of Ireland, it should have in all its stages 
the most strenuous opposition which he 
could give to it. 

Sir C. Lemon said, he stood in a pecu- 
liar situation. Hitherto he had _ not 
voted on this question, and it was with 
pain he withheld the small degree of 
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support he could give. It had been ad- 
mitted on all hands, that there were 
abuses in the Irish system of registra- 
tion; but he could not give his cordial 
support to the bill of the noble Lord, 
though very unwilling to offer any oppo- 
sition to it. He had, at the same time, 
no sympathy with those who talked of a 
repeal of the union, and the destruction 
of the Irish Church. If night after night 
were spent in useless discussions, which 
had no practical effect, there would be 
no possibility of passing any bill. Look- 
ing at the question in a practical point 
of view, he was convinced that the bill 
of the noble Lord (though the House was 
under great obligations to him for intro- 
ducing it, as a remedy ought to be ap- 
plied to the evil) would have no practi- 
cal benefit in the present state of parties 
in that House. It would only lead toa 


continual struggle, and a repetition of 


triumphs, to which he should not be 
willing to contribute. He differed upon 
several grounds from the three last 
speakers. He wished a measure to be in- 
troduced, that would be taken up with a 
sincere view of remedying the evil, and 
he did not adopt the arguments of those 
who talked of throwing impediments in 
the way of the measure of the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. Slaney said, he had had great 
difficulty in making up his mind but he 
could no longer hesitate in giving his vote 
for the amendment of the hon. Member 
for Halifax. Could any one who wit- 
nessed the fate of Irish bills, come to 
any other conclusion? They had now 
the opportunity of improving the Irish 
system on English grounds. He objected 
on principle to the noble Lord’s bill— 
namely, on the principle of annual re- 
gistration. They ought first to improve 
the English system, and follow it up with 
an Trish bill. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he should not 
detain the House many minutes. Had 
hon. Members opposite considered the 
effect of votes adverse to Ireland on the 
repeal of the union? They said that by 
the union you ought to assimilate the two 
countries. But if they did assimilate them at 
all, it should be, as far as regarded the 
franchise to return Members to that House. 
The first object, then, should be to amend 
the registration in England, and after- 
wards consider how far the improvements 
applied to Ireland. No one said the 
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English system did not require remedying 
and amending; what he wanted, there- 
fore, was, for the House first to see what 
amendments the English system wanted, 
and then consider their applicability to 
Ireland, and if they did apply, he, on 
behalf of Ireland, claimed the benefit of 
them. What was good for England was 
good for Ireland ; refuse this, and do not 
wonder at a repeal of the union being 
called for. Treat Ireland with contempt, 
disfranchise nine-tenths of the voters, and 
then tell the Irish people that the union 
was a good thing, and ought to continue 
—thus treating them with insult and con- 
tumely. His object in rising was, merely 
to request them to let the evils of the 
English system be amended first, and 
then to apply the same remedy to Ire- 
land. 

Mr. V. Stuart thought it was useless to 
proceed with the present bill, as no useful 
system of registration could be carried into 
operation in Ireland without a specifica- 
tion of the qualification. 

The House divided on the original 
motion; Ayes 206; Noes 195: Majority 
ll. 

List of the Aves. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
A’Court, Captain 
Adare, Viscount 
Ainsworth, P. 
Arbuthnott, hon, H. 
Archdall, M. 
Ashley, Lord 
Ashley, hon. II. 
Bagge, W. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. jun. 


Buck, L. W. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burr, If. 

Canning, rt.hon.Sir 8. 
Cantalupe, Viscount 
Chapman, A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Cole, hon. A. H, 
Conolly, E. 
Copeland, Alderman 


Baillie, Colonel Corry, hon. Il. 
Baillie, HJ. Courtenay, P. 
Baker, E. Cripps, J. 


Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Damer, hon. D. 
Darby, G. 
Darlington, Ear! of 
De Horsey, S. LH. 
Dick, Q. 
D’Israeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douro, Marquess of 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Drummond, H. H, 


Baring, hon, F. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barneby, J. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bethell, R. 
Blackburne, I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blair, J. 
Blakemore, R. 
Blennerhasset, A. 


Bolling, W. Duffield, T. 
Botfield, B. Dunbar, G, 
Bradshaw, J. Duncombe, hon. W. 


Bramston, T. W. 
Brooke, Sir A, B. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Bruce,C. L C, 
Bruges, W, H. 


Dungannon, Visct. 
Du Pre, G, 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W, T. 
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Egerton, Sir P, 
Eliot, Lord 
Ellis, J. 

Farrand, R. 
Fellowes, E. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, hon. I. 
Fleming, J. 
Follett, Sir W. 
Forrester, hon. G. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Goddard, A. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, hon. Captain 


Goring, H. D. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. I. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Granby, Marquess of 
Grant, Sir A. C, 
Grimsditeh, T. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grimston, hon, E, H. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, C.J. B. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harcourt, G. S, 


Hardinge, rt.hn.Sir HH. 


Hawkes, T. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
fleneage, G. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 


Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 


Hinde, J. H. 
Ilodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Ilolmes, hon. W. A. 
Ifolmes, W. 

lope, hon, C, 
Hope, I. T. 

Ilope, G. W. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hurt, F. 

Ingham, R. 

Irton, S. 

Irving, J. 

Jackson, Sergeant 
James, Sir W.C, 
Jenkins, Sir R. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, HH. 
Jones, Captain 
Knatchbull, Sir F. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lefroy, rt, hon. T. 
Liddell, hon, H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lucas, FE. 

Lygon, hon, General 
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Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W_ F. 
Mackinnon, W. A, 
Mahon, Viscount 
Marsland, T. 
Meynell, Captain 
Monypenny, T. G. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, J 

O'Neill, hon. J. BL R. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W, 
Palmer, G. 

Parker, M. 

Parker, R. T. 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Peel, J. 
Pemberton, T. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pigot, R. 

Planta, rt. hon. J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Pollen, Sir J. W. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Colonel 
Powerscourt,Viscount 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, IP. 

Rae, rt hon, Sir W. 
Richards, R. 
Rickford, W. 
Rolleston, L. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Rushout, G. 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorpe, Col. 
Smyth, Sir G, H. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spry, SirS. T. 
Stanley, FE. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Sturt, If. C. 
Sugden, rt. hon. SirE. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Thesiger, F. 
Thomas, Col. LH. 
Thornhill, G. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Tyrrell, Sir J. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Wodehouse, E, 
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Wood, Col, 

Wood, Colonel T. 
Wyndham, W. 
Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
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Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


List of the Nors. 


Abercrombie,hn.G.R. 
Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Anson, hon. Colonel 
Archbold, R, 
Baines, E. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barron, H. W. 
Barry, G. S. 
Beamish, F. B. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benett, J. 

Bernal, Rt. 

Bewes, T. 

Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Brabazon, Lord 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Bridgeman, HH. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Bryar, G. 

Buller, C.' 

Busfield, W. 
Butler, hon. Colonel 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cave, R. O. 
Cavendish, hon. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G.H. 
Chapman, Sir M.L.C. 
Childers, J. 

Clay, W. 
Clements, Viscount 
Collier, J. 

Collins, W. 
Colquhoun, Sir J. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Davies, Colonel 
Divett, E. 

Donkin, Sir R. S. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Sir R. 
Dundas, D. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ellis, W. 

Etwall, R. 

Evans, G,. 

Evans, W, 

Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R, A: 


Ferguson, R. 

Finch, F. 

Fitzalan, Lord 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
Fleetwood, Sir P. I. 
Fort, J. 
French, I 
Gisborne, T’. 

Gordon, R. 

Grattan, H. 

Grattan, J. 
Greenaway, C. 
Greg, R. IL. 

Greig, D. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Harland, W. C. 
Ilawes, B. 
Ileathcoat, J. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse,rt. hn. Sird, 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Horsman, FE. 
Tloskins, K, 


7 
» 
. 


Ifoward, hon. E.G.G. 


Howard, F, J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Ifowick, Viscount 
Humphery, J. 
Ilurst, R. H. 
Ilutt, W. 

Hutton, R. 

James, W. 
Labouchere, rt, hn. H; 
Leader, J. T. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lushington, C, 
Lynch, A. H. 
Macaulay, T. B. 
Maher, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, T. B. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Melgund, Viscount 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D, 
Muntz, G. F, 
Muskett, G. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O'Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W. 
O'Callaghan, hon, C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O'Connell, M, J. 
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O’Connor, Don Stanley, M. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. Stansfield,W. R.C, 


Ord, W. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, F. 

Palmer, C. F. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Pattison, J. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Philips, G. R. 
Phillpotts, J. 

Pigot, D. R. 
Ponsonby, C. F. A.C. 
Power, J. 

Power, J. 

Pryme, G. 

Pryse, P. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rawdon, Col. J. D. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, F. R. 

Rich, H. 

Roche, E. B. 

Roche, W. 

Roche, Sir D. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Rundle, J. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord C. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shiel, rt. hon. R. L. 
Slaney, R. A. 

Smith, B. 

Smith, R. V. 

Somers, J. P. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 


Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Steuart, R. 
Steuart, Lord J. 
Steuart, W. V. 
Stock, Dr, 
Strangways, hon. J. 
Strutt, E. 
Style, Sir C, 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, J. I. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tufnell, H. 
Turner, E, 
Turner, W. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, hon, C. P. 
Vivian, rt.hn. SirR.H. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Westenra, hon. H. R. 
Westenra, hon. J. C. 
White, A. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, C. 
Wood, G. 
Wood, B. 
Wyse, T. 
TELLERS. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Parker, J. 


Ww. 


Paired off. 


AYES. 
Acland, T. D. 
Alford, Viscount 
Alsager, Captain 
Attwood, M. W. 
Attwood, M. 
Bailey, J. 
Baldwin, C. B. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Bassett, J. 
Bell, M. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cholmondeley hn. H. 
Christopher, R, A. 
Clive, hon. R. 
Cochrane, Sir T. 


Codrington, C, W, 


NOES, 

Blake, W. J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Loch, J. 
Mactaggart, J. 
Lushington, rt. hn.Dr. 
Winnington, Captain 
Oswald, J. 
Price, Sir R. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Vivian, Major 
Heron, Sir R. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Wallace, R. 
Crawley, S. 
Langton, G. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hastie, A. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Shelburne, Lord 
Hollond, R. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Easthope, J. 
Duncan, Lord 
Denison, W, J. 
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Colquhoun, J. C. 
Compton, N. C. 
Cooper, E. J. 
Coote, Sir C.. C. 
Cresswell, W, 
Crewe, Sir G. 
Davenport, J. 
Dottin, A. R. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
East, T. B. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Estcourt, T. B. 
Farnham, FE. B. 
Feilden, W. 
Fector, J. M, 
Foley, E. T. 

Fox, 8. L. 

Glynne, Sir 5. 
Gore, J. R. 

Gore, W. O. 
Greene, T. 

Iiale, R. B. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Hill, Sir R. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hlodgson, F. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Houstoun, G. 
Ingestre, Viscount 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Jones, J. 

Jones, W. 

Kelly, F. 

Kemble, I. 
Kerrison, Sir FE. 
Ker, D. 

Kelburne, Viscount 
Kirk, P. 

Knight, H. G. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 
Law, hon. C. EF. 
Lennox, Lord A, 
Long, W. 
Lowther, hn. Colonel 
Lowther, Viscount 
Maclean, D. 
Manners, Lord C. 
Marton, G. 
Master, T. 
Maidstone, Lord 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Mathew, Captain 
Maxwell, hon, 8. 
Miles, W. 

Miles, P. 

Miller, W. H, 
Milnes, R. M, 
Neeld, J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Viscount 
Ossulston, Lord 
Pakington, J, 8. 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, T. A. W. 
Perceval, hon, Capt. 
Price, R, 
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Chichester, J. B. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
White, S. 

White, L. 

Erle, W. 
Crompton, Sir S, 


Conyngham, Lord A. 


Anson, Sir G, 
Moreton, hon, A. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Grosvenor, Lord KR. 
Fazakerly, T. N. 
Wood, Sir M. 
Heneage, F. 
Ellice, F., jun. 
Milton, Viscount 
Dundas, hon. J. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Ifall, Sir B. 
Duff, J. 

Handley, H. 
Berkeley, hon. I. 


Spencer, hon. Captain 


Pinney, W. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Berkeley, hon. G. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Stewart, J. 
Dundas, F. 
Stanley, W. O. 


Rutherford, rt.hon. A. 


Macnamara, Major 
Cayley, E. S. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
White, H. 
Protheroe, FE, 
Speers, A. 

Sharpe, General 
Chester, N. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Ponsonby, hon. J. 
Crawford, W. 
Smith, J. A. 
Edwards, Sir J. 
Murray, A. 

Ellice, rt. hon. TE. 
Lambton, HH. 
Byng, rt. hon. G. 5. 
Andover, Lord 
Walker, T. A. 
Standish, C. 
Martin, J. 
Clayton, Sir W. R. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Currie, R. 
Scholefield, J. 
Philips, M. 
Tlodges, T. L. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Lennox, Lord G, 
Hector, C. J. 
Bulwer, Sir L. 
Smith, G, 

Clive, FE. B. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Chetwynd, Major 
Wemyss, Captain 
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Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G, 
St. Paul, H. 
Sanderson, R. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Smith, A. 
Sotheron, T. FE. 
Tennent, J. E. 


Tollemache, hon. I’. J. 


Tomline, G. 
Thompson, Alderman 
Walsh, Sir J: 

Welby, G. E. 
Williams, R. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wilmot, Sir FE. 
Young, Sir W. 
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Jervis, J. 

Bulwer, Sir E, 
Yates, A. 
Acheson, Lord 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Winnington, SirT. 
Bainbridge, E. 
Alston, R. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Bowes, J. 

Grote, G. 

Ellice, A, 
Worsley, Lord 
Noel, hon. C. J. 
Ileathcote, G: 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Phillips, Sir R. B. 
IIutchins, EF. J, 
Blackett, A. 





On the question that the Speaker do 
now leave the chair, 

Sir D. Norreys rose to move, that it be 
an instruction to the committee to enable 
persons to register their votes upon proof 
of their having paid one year’s poor-rates, 
on a valuation to be hereafter determined. 
His present object was more to establish 
the principle than to specify the actual 
amount to which the voter should be ra- 
ted, and he had accordingly abstained from 
any such specification. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving an instruction to 
the committee to enable every person 
otherwise qualified who shall have for the 
period of one year paid poor-rates on a 
valuation of — per annum to register his 
vote. 

Lord Stanley said, that he had pur- 
posely waited for a few minutes before he 
rose, as this was a question on which h 
had expected that the noble Lord, the 
Secretary, and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
would have expressed an opinion. No 
one could more regret than he did, that 
any doubt should have been thrown on 
the meaning of the Irish Reform Bill, so 
far as regarded the words “ beneficial in- 
terest,” knowing as he did the meaning 
which the House of Commons put upon 
them atthe time. It was this, that the 


| property qualifying a voter should be to 
i him of a certain clear yearly amount, be 


it freehold or leasehold, These were the 
words of the English Reform Bill, on 
which no English judge or lawyer had yet 
suggested any doubt. The words in the 
Irish Reform Bill were intended to be sy- 
nonymous with those in the English Re- 
form Bill; and if there were any doubt on 
that point, he should like to see that 
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vexata questio. settled. He would not ex- 
press any opinion upon this instruction, | 
especially as it proposed a new qualifica- 
tion for voters in Ireland, which was 
totally left in blank. He objected, how- 
ever, to this amendment, not merely on 
account of the time when, but also on 
account of the bill in which it was intro- 
duced. His intention was, that registra- 
tion should be the only object of his bill, 
and that the franchise should be entirely 
excluded from it. The noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Ireland, and his hon. and 
learned colleague, the Solicitor General | 
for Ireland, showed by their conduct that | 
they too thought that those two objects 
ought to be separated ; for they had them- 
selves separated them, introducing one 
bill to amend the registration, and another 
to define the franchise. Let the hon. 
Member for Mallow deal with the fran- 
chise when the Solicitor General’s bill 
came under the consideration of the 
House, and then he (Lord Stanley) would 
give every consideration in his power to 
his (Sir D. Norrey’s) proposition, in order 
to escape from the inconveniences and 
evils of which the hon. Member com- 
plained at present. 

Mr. Warburton could not agree with the 
noble Lord, that this was an inappropriate 
occasion for defining the basis of the fran- 
chise inIreland. Indeed, it seemed to him 
to be the most fitting occasion for doing 
so, for surely before the House proceeded 
to constitute a system of registration it 
was but proper they should define that 
which was to be registered. He, there- 
fore, thought the House ought to begin 
by defining the qualification, instead of 
prematurely devising a means for giving 
effect to what could be scarcely said to 
have an existence. Looking back to opin- 
ions which had formerly been expressed 
upon this subject—expressed by the noble 
Lord himself in 1829, and by Members of 
the Government in 1832, he could not 
help feeling that a gross fraud had been 
practised upon the Irish. They had been 
led to believe, that an enlarged franchise 
was to be conferred upon them. When 
it was proposed to substitute the ten 

und for the forty shilling freeholders, 
the noble Lord declared that the test 
should be the possession of a ‘ beneficial 
interest of ten pounds, and not the willing- 
ness of a solvent tenant to give ten pounds 
more than the rent paid by the claimant 
to register.” The noble Lord said,— 
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“ T think it should be deemed sufficient that 
the applicant has a beneficial interest of ten 
pounds above the rent he pays, and that he 
should not be called upon to prove that a sol« 
vent tenant would give him ten pounds a year 
for the property above the rent which he him- 
self paid.” 


A similar opinion had been expressed 
by Mr. Rice (now Lord Monteagle) and 
by Lord Lansdowne, thus clearly mani- 
festing the intention of the Government 
and the Legislature. Was it not a fraud 
then upon the Irish people, having in- 
duced them to believe that they were to 
obtain this enlarged franchise, to attempt 
to limit it now, by adopting the adverse 
decisions of the Irish judges? The hon. 
Member concluded by repeating his con- 
viction that the House ought first to define 
the franchise, before they proceeded to 
adopt any plan for giving effect to it. 

Viscount Morpeth said, the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Stanley) had expressed his 
surprise that he had not risen to intimate 
what course the Government would pur- 
sue with respect to the instruction that 
had been moved by the hon. Member for 
Mallow. He certainly begged to intimate 
to the noble Lord that he had no disposi- 
tion to do the honours of the noble Lord’s 
bill, and he had no doubt, that in its pro- 
gress through the committee he would 
find himself engaged in many such issues 
as the present. At the same time he 
could assure the noble Lord, that in the 
course of the bill through committee, the 
Government would not be backward in 
proposing any amendments which they 
thought to be desirable. With respect to 
the instruction that had been moved by 
the hon. Member for Mallow, he certainly 
went along with that hon. Member in 
thinking that it was desirable that this 
question of qualification should be placed 
on a satisfactory basis. On that point he 
did not think the bill of the noble Lord 
any amendment, and he would even say, 
that he did not think that the bill brought 
in by his hon. Friend, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, placed the qualification 
on a_ satisfactory basis. However, he 
thought that the measure brought forward 
by the Government was much better than 
that which the noble Lord insisted on 
cramming down their throats. He thought 
it a defect in both bills, that they allowed 
the franchise to rest upon opinions which 
he conceived to be a source of many of 
the evils and difficulties of the over-reach- 
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ings and perjuries which were complained 
of as appertaining to the present system 
of registration. In his opinion the appeal 
clauses in the present bill would have the 
effect of limiting the franchise in Ireland. 
These clauses would have the effect of 
raising the qualification in Ireland, and that 
qualification would rest upon the cpinion 
of the judges, which was not in accord- 
ance with the opinions of those who passed 
the Reform Bill. He certainly thought 
that it was an inherent fault in their pre- 
sent system of registration, that there was 
no fair definition of the franchise. It was 
an evil that the franchise was left to be 
determined as a matter of opinion instead 
of being determined according to some 
known and settled valuation. He con- 
curred in the opinion that had been ex- 
pressed from both sides of the House with 
respect to the advantage of establishing 
the qualification on some principle of 
uniform rating. He might then be asked 
why, entertaining this opinion, did not the 
Government themselves bring forward 
some propositions for that purpose? There 
was no proposition which he would bring 
forward with more pleasure, but he feared, 
in the present state of parties, there would 
be considerable difficulty in settling what 
should be the the precise amount of quali- 
fication. It seemed to him, moreover, 
that it would be premature to bring for- 
ward any proposition of that kind. There 
were three reasons for that opinion; the 
first of which would, perhaps, be consi- 
dered sufficient. The first and most im- 
portant of these reasons was, that at pre- 
sent there was no such rate of valuation 
in existence in Ireland, on which they 
could determine the franchise; secondly, 
looking to the good working of the Irish 
Poor-law—a measure which (by no means 
underrating the importance of party con- 
tests) was of paramount importance, and 


the advantage of the well working of | 


which could not be overrated—he thought 
it highly desirable for the successful and 
peaceable working of that bill, that party, 
and political, and extrinsic considerations 
must not be connected with it. He was, 
therefore, anxious that a general valua- 
tion should first take place, and the rate 
be first established and fixed before it 
should be connected with any object of so 
political a nature as the ascertaining of 
the franchise. Until they saw what would 
be the general effect of the valuation, he 
thought they would be working too much 
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in the dark if they were to fix and deter- 
mine the franchise in Ireland by any pre- 
cise amount of arate which was not yet 
in existence. For these reasons he thought 
it would be premature in the present 
Session for the Government to bring for- 
ward any propositions of this kind; but 
he thought, that ultimately all parties 
would be driven to take refuge on some 
provision founded on rating. He should 
resist any appeal against the franchise as 
an indirect and unfair mode of limiting 
the franchise. He should endeavour to 
give that franchise which was intended by 
the Reform Bill, and he trusted that Par- 
liament, in a future Session, would estab- 
lish the franchise on that basis on which 
alone it could be satisfactorily placed— 
namely, a fixed, known, settled, and im- 
partial rating. 

Mr. Lucas said, that his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Mallow, had been indis- 
tinctly heard at his (Mr. Lucas’s) side of 
the Hlouse. He, therefore, thought that 
the House was not in a condition to give 
his hon. Friend's proposition that atten- 
tion which its importance demanded. He 
would suggest to his hon. Friend to with- 
draw his proposition for the present, in 
order that it might be more fully consi- 
dered hereafter. He was sure, from what 
had fallen from the noble Lord opposite, 
as well as the noble Lord near him, that 
this proposition, on a future occasion, 
would have a fair and patient hearing. 

Mr. O'Connell, without pretending to 
say whether the rating clause proposed 
by hishon. Friend were the best mode of 
settling the franchise, thought at all 
events that it was a very fit subject for 
consideration. It was one which required 
calm and deliberate discussion in com- 
mittee, where hon. Members having the 
opportunity of speaking more than once 
might protect themselves against any mis- 
construction of their views. If the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, had this 
opportunity, he would doubtless not allow 
it to be understood that his objection to 
define the franchise at present arose from 
a disinclination to connect the operation 
of the Poor-law Bill with any political 
object. Why, was it not actually so con« 
nected? Was not the rate made the test 
of the franchise in cities? Such was the 
effect of the Corporation Bill as it had 
gone up to the House of Lords, and he 
could see no great mischief in applying 
to counties a standard which the House 
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had decided upon adopting in cities. 
Much had been said upon the subject of 
perjury, and the Irish people had been 
grossly calumniated by the assertion that 
they were more prone to perjury than the 
people of any other country. It mattered 
not to him even if it was an Irishman who 
uttered this calumny, but he called upon 
the House to bear in mind that the inter- 
pretation of the franchise was a question 
of opinion; and as long as it was left so, 
what else could they expect than that 
there should be differences? The bill of 
the noble Lord ought to contain a defini- 
tion of the franchise. The franchise ought 
to be first defined before any attempt was 
made to settle the registration. The rat- 
ing under the Poor-law afforded, in his 
opinion, the best mode of defining the 
franchise. He could not sit down without 
protesting against what had fallen from 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, on the subject of the insertion 
of the words “ beneficial interest” in the 
Reform Bill. In the bill of 1829, the 
noble Lord considered that the effect of 
the solvent tenant test would be to create 
a 20/., and not a 10l. franchise. When 
on the Reform Bill, three years afterwards, 
it became necessary to name the franchise, 
the noble Lord did not pretend to make 
the franchise a 20/. franchise, nor did he 
now. If the intention, then, was to 
make the franchise the same as in the 
bill of 1829, would not the language of 
the bill have been used? But the House 
of Lords, by striking out the words “ to 
him,” rendered it no longer a 10/. interest 
to the tenant. On the suggestion of a 
right hon. Doctor opposite, the words 
“¢ beneficial interest” were then introduced, 
and the former test was done away with. 
In lieu of the three several proofs required 
by the former act, the tenant was now di- 
rected to prove that he had a beneficial 
interest of 10/. according to the ‘new act. 
Was it pretended that this alteration 
meant nothing? It was an idle mockery 
to say so. A majority might decide 
otherwise, but common sense and truth 
decided it as he had stated it, and so 
thought the people of Ireland. Under 
these circumstances, he should vote for 
the motion of the hon. Member for 
Mallow. 

Dr. Lefroy said, that as he had been 
referred to by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, he would state, that after the words 
** to him” had been struck out of the qua- 
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lification clause by the House of Lords, 
the hon. Member for Ripon had remarked, 
that although the premises might be 
worth 10/. a year over and above the rent, 
they might not belong to the claimant. 
Upon this he had proposed that the words 
‘‘ beneficial interest” should be inserted, 
which was done, but he denied that any 
intention existed of altering the franchise. 
The words in the Reform Bill were, 
“having therein a beneficial interest of 
the clear yearly value of 10/. over and 
above his rent.” 

Lord J. Russell felt himself compelled 
to say a few words, in order to guard 
against any misconstruction as to the mo- 
tives of the vote which he should give on 
this subject. In a former debate the hon. 
Member for Monaghan had stated what 
were his opinions on this question of a 
Poor-law rating, and in the general state- 
ment of those views he concurred. The 
question, however, before the House was, 
whether the standard of the franchise 
should be ascertained in a certain manner, 
and whether the committee should have 
power to insert the clauses necessary to 
carry that object into effect. That being 
so, it was necessary that he should refer to 
the course which had been advisedly 
taken by the Government, which was to 
bring in one bill for the reform of the 
system of registration, and a separate bill 
for the definition of the franchise, and 
consequently he could not consistently 
vote with the hon. Gentleman who had 
proposed to introduce a test for the fran- 
chise into the present bill, At the same 
time he must say that he thought the bill 
of the noble Lord did contain a determi- 
nation on the franchise, and that a differ- 
ent determination from that which was 
stated in the other House of Parliament 
by the framers of the Reform Actin 1832. 
As to the measure itself, he entirely agreed 
with his noble Friend and the hon. Mems 
ber for Monaghan, that we ought to ob- 
tain some more certain definition of the 
franchise, because at present it was left to 
opinion. Now, if we could obtain some 
facts to guide the judgment, that would 
be a great step gained. If a freeholder 
had let his premises, there was no diffi 
culty in ascertaining whether he received 
107. or not for the rent. With regard to 
the person who occupied a leasehold, the 
case was entirely different, and we must 
either take the test of rating, or some 
similar test, ascertained beforehand. At 
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the same time, while he agreed so far with | was necessary to move that the House do 
the hon. Member for *Monaghan, he | resume, in order that it might be discussed 
thought that it required a great deal of | and moved as an instruction to the com- 
consideration before the exact amount} mittee again. With respect to what had 
could be proposed either by the Govern- | fallen from the hon. Member for Coleraine, 
ment or any other person interested in the | he should be able to convince hon. Gen- 
question. It certainly was a variation not | tlemen who were unaccustomed to the 
only from the Reform Bill, but also from | technicalities of the law, that the view 
the bill of 1829. | which the hon. Gentleman took of the 
Motion for an instruction to the com- | decision of the judges was not a correct 
mittee withdrawn. Sasi The hon. Member for Dublin had 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





House in committee—Preamble post- | stated that there was no difference between 


poned. the statute of 1829 and the Reform Act, 
On the question that the first clause be| with regard to proof of qualification, 
read, | But what was the fact? The act of 1829 


Mr. Warburton moved, that the Chair- | required the claimant to swear that his 
man report progress and ask leave to sit | qualification was such as a solvent tenant 
again. He did so in order that he might | could afford to pay an additional rent of 
have an opportunity to move an instruction | 10/. per annum for. The Reform Act 
to the committee to introduce a clause} did not adopt the words of that statute, 
into the bill which should define the qua- | but it was enough to prove that the pro- 
lification ; such a clause was necessary in | perty in right of which the party claimed 
order to prevent the law being interpreted | to be registered was of the value and na- 
according to the views of particular par- | ture in the act described. Where was the 
ties. Already they had heard that the! solvent tenant? where was the additional 
judges were divided in opinion upon the} rent in that act? The hon. Gentleman 
question of qualification; and if the law| had said these points were not omitted. 
were left in its present form, it would hold | Well, where were they? Not in the act. 
out a strong inducement to Governments to | He begged, therefore, respectfully to press 
appoint men judges, not for their talent or | upon the committee the expediency of 
experience in the profession, but because | allowing the Chairman to report progress, 
they held particular political views. that hon. Members might have a sufficient 

Mr. Litton had distinctly stated to the | opportunity for considering the difficulties 
House on a former occasion, that ten| which the present discussion had _pre- 
judges against two had decided the ques- | sented. 
tion respecting qualification in this way,— Dr. Lefroy contended, that according 
they were of opinion that it should be left | to the description in the Reform Act, the 
to the jury to say whether or not a solvent | qualification should bea clear yearly value 
tenant would give 10/. a year beyond the | of 101. 
payment of the rent of the freehold, and| Mr. O’Connell observed, that the body 
not whether or not it was worth that 10/. | of the bill was altered, that the oath was 
extra in the fancy of the claimant, altered, and yet hon. Members on the 

Sir C. Grey said, the House would do | other side affirmed, that it was all the same 
itself great injustice if it proceeded with | thing. 
this bill, unless it reserved to itself the} Lord Stanley observed, that the Reform 
right to declare the law relative to the | Act did not touch the fee simple qualifica- 
qualification of voters. He thought the | tions—it left that precisely as it had been 
amendment of the hon. Member for Brid- | settled by the act of 1829. 
port a better one than that of the hon.}| Mr. O'Connell said, that the registries 
Member for Mallow, and he should there- | under the bill now before the House in- 
fore support it. cluded every species of qualification. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the reason why he} Lord Stan/ey replied, that the oath had 
had consented to the withdrawal of the | been altered, and that no one could now 
motion of the hon. Member for Mallow was | acquire a right, except under the same 
that he thought the other question would | qualification as that given by the 9th of 
be discussed before the House went into | George 4th. The Reform Act conferred 
committee; but the Speaker had decided | no right. The rights which existed before 
to the contrary. Now, as that question | it were left untouched. The present bill 
could not be discussed in committee, it | required electors to register in a certain 
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way, but then they were to register in right 
of qualifications conferred upon them by 
the act of 1829. 

Sir E, B. Sugden said, that his noble 
Friend, the Member for North Lancashire, 
was quite right, and yet the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin was not 
wrong. ‘The Irish elector was to look to 
the Reform Act for his mode of registra- 
tion, and to the act of 1829 for his quali- 
fication. 


Mr. O’Connell called the attention of 


the House to the fact that a most able 
man, and a great lawyer, had said, that 
the noble Lord was quite right, and that 
he was not wrong. Surely it must be ad- 
mitted that sucha state of the case re- 
quired that time ought to be allowed for a 
reconsideration of the matter. 

Sir W. Somerville observed, that the 
noble Lord had said enough to show that 
the qualification was merely a beneficial 
interest, and did not require the elector to 
show that a solvent tenant would give 
107. The Lords were clearly of opinion 
that the Reform Act introduced a new 
test of value, and in proof of this the hon. 
Baronet referred to speeches delivered by 
the Duke of Richmond and Viscount Mel- 
bourne during the debates upon that mea- 
sure. It appeared to him impossible to 
avoid coming to the conclusion that a 
101. beneficial interest was intended by 
the Reform Act. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson stated, that the 
opinion of the Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland was, that a jury, in consi- 
dering whether the tenement of one claim- 
ing to be an elector was worth 10/., was 
bound, when forming an estimate of his 
beneficial interest, to take into account 
whether or not a solvent tenant would 
give that rent for it. As to the amend- 
ment, he thought it was one which the 
Government were called on to resist. 

Lord Stanley said, that with regard to 
the speeches of the Duke of Richmond 
and Viscount Melbourne, which had been 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Drogheda, he would merely read three 
lines from each of them, which it had not 
been found convenient to cite on the 
other side. The Duke of Richmond said 
this :— 


** Her Majesty’s Government had not the 
slightest intention of altering the qualification 
at present existing, but they had adopted that 
mode of ascertaining the amount which they 
had thought best.”” 
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Lord Melbourne followed, and said,— 


“ Tt was undoubtedly the desire of the Go« 
vernment to preserve the present qualification, 
and they considered that it was best secured 
by the oath which they now proposed.” 


Mr. O'Connell: and that oath said 
nothing about the value of the qualifica- 
tion. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the House resume, Ayes 220; Noes 
313 :—Majority 93. 
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Eliot, Lord 

Ellis, J. 

Farnham, EF, B. 

Farrand, R. 

Fielden, W. 

Vector, J. M. 

Fellowes, E. 

Filmer, Sir EF. 

Fitzalan, Lord 

Fitzroy, hon. H. 

Fleming, J. 

Fox, S. L, 

Gaskell, J. M. 

Gladstone, W. F. 

Glynne, SirS. R. 

Goddard, A, 

Godson, R. 

Gordon, R. 

Gordon, hon. Captain 

Gore, O. J. R 

Goring, H. D. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 

Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 

Granby, Marquess of 

Grant, Sir A. C. 

Greene, T, 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 

Grimsditch, T. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Grimston, hon. E. H. 

Halford, H. : 

Hamilton, C. J. j 

Hamilton, Lord C, 2 

Harcourt, G. S. ’ 

Hardinge,rt.hn. SirH. 

Harland, W. C. 

Ilawkes, T. 

Hayes, Sir F. 

Heathcote, Sir W. 

Ileneage, E. 

Heneage, G. W. 

Hienniker, Lord 

Hepburn, Sir T. B. 

Herbert, hon. S. 

Hill, Sir R. 

Hillsborough, Earl of 

Hinde, J. H. 

Hobhouse, right hon, 
Sir J. 

Hodgson, F. 

Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 
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Holmes, hon. W. A. 
Holmes, W. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, H. T. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Houstoun, G. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Hurt, F. 
Ingestrie, Viscount 
Ingham, R. 

Inglis, Sir R.H. 
Irton, S, 

Jackson, Sergeant 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jenkins, Sir R. 
Jermyn, Earl of 
Johnston, H. 
Jones, J. 

Jones, Captain 
Kelly, F. 

Kemble, H. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Kelburne, Viscount 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 


Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 


Lascelles, hon, W. S. 
Lefroy, right hon. T. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A, 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 

Lockhart, A, M. 


Lowther, hon, Col. 
Lowther, Viscount 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lucas, E. 

Lygon, hon. General 


Macaulay, rt. hn.T. B, 


Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W, F, 
Maclean, D. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Maidstone, Viscount 
Manners, Lord C, 8 
Marsland, T. 
Marton, G. 
Mathew, G. 

Maule, hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meynell, ‘Captain 
Miles, W, 

Miles, P. W. Ss. 
Miller, W. H, 
Monypenny, T. G, 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Moreton, hon. A. H, 
Morgan, C. M. R. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Neeld, J 
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Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, J. 

Noel, hon, C. G. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Lord 
O'Neill, hon. J. B. R. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 

Packe, C. W, 

Paget, Lord A. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, M. 

Parker, R. T. 

Parker, T. A. W. 
Parnell, rt. hn, Sir I. 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, right hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pemberton, T. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pigot, D. R. 

Pigot, R, 

Planta, right hon. J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Pollen, Sir J. W. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Colonel 
Powerscourt, Viscount 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 


Rae, right hon, Sir W. 


Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, R. 
Rickford, W. 
Rolleston, L. 
Rase, rt. hon, Sir G, 
Round, C. G, 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Rushout, G. 
Russell, Lord J. 
St. Paul, I. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sandford, E. A. 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Smith, A. 

Smith, R. V. 
Smyth, Sir G. H. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. E. 
Spry, Sir 8. T. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Sturt, H. C. 
Sugden, rt. hn. Sir E, 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talford, Sergeant 
Teignmouth, Lord 
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Walsh, Sir J. 
Welby, G. E. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Williams, R. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, Colonel 


Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, F, 
Thomas, Colonel H. 
Thompson, Alderman 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, F. J. 
Tomline, G. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, hon. G, R. 





Tyrell, Sir J. T. 

| |V ere, Sir C. B. 
| Verner, Colonel 

| Verney, Sir H. 
| Vernon, G. HL. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Vivian, A ea: 

| Vivian, J. BE. 

| Vivian, rt. hn SirR.H. 
| Waddington, II. S. 


Wood, Colonel T. 
Wyndham, W. 
Wynn, rt hon. C. W. 
Yorke, hon. E, T. 
Young, J. 

Young, Sir W. 


TELLERS. 
Fremautle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


| Lord Stanley then said, that looking at 
| the time of night at which they had ar- 
| rived, it was not his intention to offer any 
| opposition to the motion to report pro- 
gress, but, considering that the principle 
of this bill had been discussed seven or 
eight nights, and affirmed in three suc- 
cessive divisions, and that upon two nights 
he had been enabled to go into committee, 
yet, that the whole of those two nights 
had been so taken up, that it was impos- 
sible for him to make the slightest pro- 
gress with a single clause, he trusted that 
the noble Lord ‘opposite would not consi- 
der it discourteous in him to state his 
determination on Monday next to move 
the Order of the Day for the House going 
into committee on this bill. 

Lord J. Russell believed, that it would 
| be necessary, when the Chairman reported 
progress, that he should ask leave to sit 
again on acertain day. Ifthe noble Lord 
moved that the Chairman should sit again 
on Monday, he would certainly move asan 
amendment, that he should sit on Wednes- 
day. Thisbill being the bill of an individual 
Member of that House, there was no rea- 
son why it should be interposed in the 
way of other business, which had been for 
a considerable time before Parliament, 
and which was fixed for Monday. More 
than 300 Members of the House entirely 
disapproved of the principle of the bill, 
and thought the entire bill so vicious and 
unjust, that it ought not to be permitted 
to go into committee. If it were a bill 
upon which the House was generally 
agreed to support its principle, and anx- 
ious to discuss its details in committee, 
then, and then only, might there be some 
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pretext to make it supersede the Govern- 
ment business. He therefore felt bound 
to resist to the utmost of his power a pre- 
tension of this description. 

Lord Stanley said, that it was perfectly 
competent to the noble Lord, according to 
the forms of the House, to take this 
course; and if he meant to divide to- 
night against the bill going into com- 
mittee on Monday, he (Lord Stanley) 
was perfectly ready to go to a division 
with him. 

Mr. O'Connell.—Then I will move, as 
soon as we get from the committee into 
the House, that we adjourn. This is a 
bill to trample on the rights of the people 
of Ireland. [Cries of “* Order! No, no.’ | 
This is a bill to trample on the rights of 
the people of Ireland. [Laughier.] The 
hon. Member, with stronger emphasis, 
reiterated the phrase—This is a bill to 
trample on the rights of the people of 
Ireland. If you were ten times as beastly 
in your uproar and bellowing, I should 
still feel it to be my duty to interpose to 
prevent this injustice. 

Sir S. Canning rose to order amidst 
much confusion, and after considerable 
efforts, succeeded in making himself heard. 
‘© Mr. Freshfield,” he said, ‘* I demand 
a retractation of the excessively offensive 
expression which the hon. Member has 
just used. The term which I mean is that 
of ‘ beastly.’” 

The Chairman (Mr. Freshfield), amidst 


that, considering the nature of the ex- 
pression which has been used by the hon. 
Member—[An uproar stopped the Chair- 
man, which lasted some time.| He then 
said, the expression, ‘* bellowing,” I feel 
assured, was an inadvertent expression, 
and that the hon. Member will therefore 
retract it. 

Mr. O’ Connell: I used the word “ bel- 
lowing.” Did you ever hear any other 
bellowing than beastly? What sounds 
were they? Were they human sounds? 
They were what I said. 

Mr. Lambton: Mr. Freshfield, I beg to 
ask, with great respect, if, before the hon. 
and learned Member was called to order 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite, you 
heard the extremely indecent interruption 
which was offered to the hon. Member? 
In my humble opinion it is disgraceful to 
an assembly of English gentlemen to 
attempt to tyrannize over one individual 
Member. When you, Sir, offer your 
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opinion as presiding over our counsels, you 
ought to take this into your consideration. 

Sir B. Hall rose, not to make any ob- 
servation upon expressions which had 
fallen from any hon. Member, but to 
express his disapproval of the course which 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
had declared his intention of adopting, as 
to moving the adjournment. 

The Chairman: | beg to remind the 
hon, and learned Member for Dublio that 
he has made use of certain expressions, — 

Mr O'Connell: Yes, Sir, I have. 

The Chairman: As I was referred to 
on the question of order, [ took upon 
myself to dee:de on the appeal which was 
made to me. _ I was not at all acquainted 
with the interruption which the hon. 
Member for Dublin met with. It is said 
that that hon. Member experienced par- 
ticular interruption. I beg to state, with 
great diflidence, that it was competent to 
him to appeal to the chair from any such 
interruption. As toany strong expression 
arising from the excited feelings of the 
moment, upon that alone I gave an 
opinion. 

Mr. Ewart observed, that the question 
now before the House lay between the 
Chairman and the hon. Member for Dub- 
lin. lad the attention of the Chairman 
been called to the interruptions which took 
place before the hon. Member for Dublin 
made the observation complained of, he 


/ would have called to order those who 
loud cries of ‘* Chair,” said, I feel assured 


interrupted the hon. Member, and have 
had no occasion to call him to order 
afterwards. 

Mr. C. Puller, after having tried in vain 
for some time to obtain a hearing, said, I 
don’t at all wish to continue this very dis- 
tressing discussion, which any one having 
the slightest regard for this House, or for 
our own characters as gentlemen, must 
desire to bring to a close as speedily as 
possible. But I must impress on you, 
Mr. Freshfield, and upon the House, that 
your efforts will be quite ineffectual to put 
down those who, like the hon. Member for 
Dublin, transgress the limits of decorum 
by resenting an insult in very strong terms, 
unless your attention is in the first in- 
stance directed to insults the most gross 
that I have ever seen proceeding from per- 
sons in the position of gentlemen. I will 
mention one instance of that interruption 
which has proceeded from the Opposition 
side during the whole of this evening. [ 
do not know that [ could fix precisely 
2N2 
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upon hon, and noble Members. I have 
heard from about the same quarter of the 
House different Members upon this side, 
and particularly the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, interrupted by whist- 
ling and [ The conclusion of the sen- 
tence was drowned in laughter and cries 
of “ Hear.”| I wish to offer no personal 
insult; I am anxious for the honour of the 
House; but I do say that those who first 
bring these manners into the House dis- 
grace themselves and the House by intro- 
ducing the manners of an ale-house 
amongst us, and that the House must be 
patient of those who resent such treatment 
in a mode which, I must say, appears to 
me to be too much called for, and but too 
appropriate. 

Lord Clements said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin had merely said that he 
complained of this bill as taking away 
the liberties of the people of Ireland, and 
that declaration was received with an in- 
decent shout which was a disgrace to 
the House. Not merely did hon. Mem. 
bers shout, but they absolutely laughed 
in his face, standing in front of the bar, 
at avery short distance. When the hon. 
Member repeated the same declaration a 
second time, the same insult was re- 
peated; and alsoathird. He felt proud 
in being an Irishman, and he would not 
willingly witness an insult offered to any 
of his countrymen. He contended, with 
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the yelling was directed against me, gets 
up with unbecoming indignation, when 
I began to describe in moderate terms 
—— [Derisive shouts from the Opposition 
benches which drowned the remainder of 
the sentence.| I say, in spite of all your 
sneers, that this bill is intended and cal- 
culated to take away the liberties of the 
Irish people, to deprive them of the be- 
nefits of the Irish Reform Bill, ay, and 
to rob them, as the noble Lord well 
knows, of all the benefits of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill. The noble Lord is 
mistaken if he fancies, even now, that 
he will carry this bill. He has been long 
the enemy of Ireland. 

Sir Stratford Canning: The hon 
and learned Member for Dublin, in ex- 
plaining the circumstances which induced 
him to use an expression which, to say 
the least of it, is certainly most unpar- 
liamentary, has said that if 1 had the 
same perception of the noises which 
struck him and other hon. Members 

Mr. O'Connell: 1 speak to order. Is 
this to order ? 

Sir Stratford Canning; The hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin pointed his 
observations particularly at me. I wish to 
reply tothem, Iam in the hands of the 
House. 

The Chairman: I hope that the right 
hon, Gentleman will think with me, that 
a sufficient explanation has been already 





the hon. Member for Dublin, that this} given. 


bill would take away the liberties of the 
Irish people. 


| 


Lord Maidstone: The hon. Member for | 
Dublin has used the expression “ beastly,” 


as applied to Members of this House. 
If he retracts that expression, I shall be 
satisfied, ‘Till he does retract it, I shall 
not be satisfied. 

Mr. O’Connell: I am perfectly con- 
tented with the noble Lord’s dissatisfac- 
tion. Sir, I should have appealed to you; 
but I could see when I used that phrase 
as descriptive of the bill, and a shout 
was raised against me, that you did not 
interfere to prevent the interruption. The 
same thing happened a second time, and 
you did not interfere. It happened a 
third time, you did not interfere, and I 
then proceeded to vindicate myself. And 
then the right hon. Gentleman who had 
taken no part in calling upon you to 
preserve order, but who had sat with the 
most exemplary Christian patience so 
long as the shouting, the whistling, and 


Sir Stratford Canning: What induced 


' me, Mr. Freshfield, to rise a second time 


was, that so long as I have had the honour 
of a seat in this House I have always un- 
derstood it to be unparliamentary to im- 
pute motives to any hon. Member, and I 
understood the hon. and learned Member 


for Dublin to state, that the motives and 





intentions of the noble Lord, the Member 
for North Lancashire, in bringing forward 
this bill, were to trample on the liberties 
of the people of Ireland. If the hon. and 
learned Member had said that such would 
be the effect of the noble Lord’s bill, I 
should not have presumed to call your at- 
tention to the expression. But having 
heard the remarks of several hon. Gentle- 
men as to the importance of preserving 
the decency of our proceedings, I must 
say that I should have been wanting in 
the respect which I owe to the House if 
I had not called its attention to it. I am 
now in the hands of the House, and I can 
assure it that I am actuated by no other 
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motive than a desire to preserve its honour 
untarnished. 

The Chairman : There can be no doubt 
that it is irregular to impute motives to 
any hon. Member: but [| understood the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin to 
be speaking of the noble Lord in bis pub- 
lic capacity, and of the tendency of the 
measure which he bas introduced. 

Mr. O'Connell: 1 hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman will not interrupt me 
again. I said, and I repeat it, that the 
bill of the noble Lord is tyrannical and 
despotic. I said, and I repeat it, that the | 
noble Lord has long been the enemy of | 
Ireland, and I know that distinct proof 
was offered of that fact at a public meet- 
ing by a noble Lord, who asserted, that to 
his knowledge during all the time he was 
in office in Ireland he was a constant. 
enemy of that country. ‘The great body 
of the people of Ireland know that the 
noble Lord has been long their enemy, | 
and his great glorification this night is 
that he has once more triumphed over the | 
rights and liberties of the Irish people. 
I now give the noble Lord distinct warning 
that I will take the most decided measures 
which the privileges of the House afford 
me to oppose the further progress of this 
bill; and, therefore, if the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonics, intends to give | 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, priority for his bill on Wed- | 
nesday next, I wish it to be understood 
that no concession on his part is to be 
taken as a concession on the part of inde- 
pendent Members in the House that this 
bill shall then be discussed in committee. 
The two noble Lords may make what | 
arrangement they please between them- | 
selves, but I wish it to be understood that 
that arrangement binds no other Members | 
but themselves. 

Sir R. Inglis: I wish to call the atten- | 
tion of the committee to the fact that the | 
expression “ beastly” has been used, and 
that it has noi been withdraw n, and that 
it has also been applied to a society of 
English gentlemen. I shall not speak of 
the palliation which has been offered for it. 
I, for one, cannot admit its force. The 
attention of the committee had been called 
to it, and yet it has not been retracted. 
J think that until the expression has 
been withdrawn or qualified, the com- 
mittee ought not to proceed to other 
business. 
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expression used by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, to which my hon. 
Friend has just alluded, I am_ satisfied 
with the opinion given by our chairman, 
who on first hearing the expression de- 


_clared it to be irregular, and then on hear- 


ing the explanation given by various Mem- 
bers of Parliament as to the nature of the 


| interruptions which the hon. and learned 


Member for Dublin received, declared that 
enough had been said in expk: ination of it. 


| 1 confess that I think that our chairman 


was right in his first opinion as to the ex- 
pression used, and as to the explanation 
offered of it. It is much to be regretted 
ihat this is not the first time that very 


disorderly interruptions have been given 


on the opposite side of the House to hon. 
Members speaking on this side. Will my 
hon. Friend and the committee now per- 


_mit me to say, that after the tone of ex- 


pression which has prevailed here for some 
time, there cannot be any effectual or use- 
ful progress made in this bill in any re- 
spect thisevening. I am not prepared to 


‘take a division on this bill now, but on 


Monday next I shall certainly pursue the 
arrangement for public business which has 
prevailed, not only in this Session but in 
many preceding Sessions also, and shall 
leave it to the noble Lord to dispute, sub- 
vert, and overturn all our usual arrange- 
ments if he pleases. On one point the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin ap- 
pears to have misunderstood what I said 
respecting the committal of this bill on 
Wednesday next. What I said was this, 
—That, as the bill had been brought in 
by a private individual, the only priority 
which he could claim for its discussion 
was that open, on Wednesday night, to 
every individual who had a private bill 
before the House, and that priority was 
| only this, that each bill should be taken 
in its order, 

Sir B. Hall admitted that the noble 
Lord opposite had had several divisions in 
his favour on this bill, and regretted the 
circumstance very severely. He would, 
however, never offer a factious opposition 
to any measure. If the hon. and Icarned 
Member for Dublin intended to repeat his 
proposition for the adjournment of the 
House, he (Sir B. Hall) should certainly 
vote against it on all occasions. Not- 
withstanding what had fallen from the 
noble Secretary for the colonies, be hoped 
that the noble Lord would give all fair 
priority to the bill of the noble Member 
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for North Lancashire, in order that 4 
might be fully discussed by the House, 
That bill deserved the consideration of the 
House, and, therefore, it would be unfair 
to offer a factious opposition to its full | 
discussion. He hoped that the hon. 
Member for North Lancashire would not 
bring forward this measure on a Govern- | 
ment night, but if he brought it forward | 
on an open night, he should certainly | 
give his vote for its taking priority of all | 
others. 

Mr. O'Connell: One would almost sup- 
pose that my hon. Friend, the Member 
for Marylebone, wishes to suggest that 
my opposition is factious. I say that 
the bill is factious. There may be a fac- 
tious opposition, and there may also be a 
factious acquiescence. 

Sir B. Hail: I do not understand the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin. If 
he will speak in plainer terms, perhaps | 
may. All that 1 said was, that I would 
not be a party to any factious opposition, 
But if I find that the motion for adjourn- 
ment is moved time after time in opposi- 
tion to the sense of the House taken on 
the main question, I have no hesitation in 
saying, the gentleman who pursues such a 
course is pursuing a factious opposition. — 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr, O'Connell: T congratulate the hon. 
Member for Marylebone on the cheers 
which he has received from the opposite 
side of the House. I congratulate him 
also on his modesty. He declares that 
he could not understand me. I have not 
that misfortune; I understand him now 
weil enough. The attack has come from 
him. He has had my reply, and, if there 
be any truth in that reply, he ought to feel 
it sorely ; I hope he does. 

House resumed. Committee to sit again. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 12, 1840, 

Minurtes.] Bills. Read a second time:—Customs Due 
ties; Indemnity. 

Petitions presented. By Viscount Gore, from Limerick, 
against Clauses of the Irish Municipal Bill.—By the 
Bishop of Exeter, from Londonderry, and other places, 
and by the Earl of Glengall, from Newtown, Mountken- 
nedy, Cavan, Carrickmacross, and other places, against 
the Irish Corporation Bill.—By Earl Fitzwilliam, from 
Norwich, for an Alteration of the Sugar Duties.—By 
Lord Brougham, from Millers of Dundalk, against the 
Importation of Foreign Flour into Ireland, 


To THE QueEEN.] The 
My Lords, I have 


ADDRESS 
Lord Chancellor: 
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on Canals. 


to acquaint your Lordships that other 
noble Lords and myself have this day had 
the honour of waiting upon her Majesty 
with the joint Address of the two Houses 
of Parliament, to which her Majesty was 
pleased to return the following gracious 
answer :— 

“It is with heartfelt satisfaction, that I re« 
ceive upon the present occasion this Address 
from both my houses of Parliament, 

“T am deeply sensible of the mercy of Di- 
vine Providence, to whose continued protec- 
tion I humbly commend myself; and I trust, 
that under all trials, I shall find the same con- 
solation and support, which I now derive from 
the loyal and affectionate attachment of my 
Parliainent and my people.” 


On the motion of Viscount Melbourne, 
her Majesty’s answer was ordered to be 
entered upon the Journals of the House. 


Pusiic Tuanxscaivina.] Lord Rolle 
wished to know whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to have a day of 
public thanksgiving, in consequence of her 
Majesty’s recent escape from assassination ? 
He was old enough to remember, that in 
the case of George 3rd, such a proceeding 
had been adopted, and he thought it would 
be only respectful to her Majesty to follow 
that precedent, in doing which no one 
would more heartily join than himself. 

Viscount Melbourne admitted the pro- 
priety of the precedent alluded to, and was 
sure their Lordships all felt with the noble 
Lord opposite, that it ought to be followed 
on the present occasion. In answer to the 
noble Lord’s question, he begged tostate that 
it decidedly was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to have a day of religious ob- 
servance. 


Sunpay Trarric on Canats.] Lord 
Hatherton, according to notice, presented 
petitions from the Staffordshire and Wor- 
cestershire Canal Company, and from the 
parishes on the line of the canal, in all 
about twenty, praying for a law to pro- 
hibit the carriage of goods on canals and 
railways on Sundays. The noble Lord 
said, he hoped the present Session would 
not pass over without a measure on this 
subject being introduced. That measure 
ought to apply to railways as well as to 
canals, for it would be unfair to restrain 
canal companies from carrying goods on 
Sunday, if railway companies were to be at 
liberty to do so. He was not prepared to 
say that he himself would introduce any 
measure upon this subject, and he thought 
it was a question which ought to be taken 
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up by the Government. He had endea- 
voured to acquire the best information in 
regard to this matter, and the almost uni- 
versal answer he had received to his appli- 
cations was, that it would be advantageous 
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to prevent the carriage of goods on Sun- | 


days. 


He was convinced that no person | 


would object to a general measure. All| 


that was wanting was a simple enactment 


requiring that no traffic should be allowed | 
between an early hour on Sunday morning | 


—he did not wish to prevent it during the 
night—until sunset. 
Marquess at the head of the Home Depart- 
ment would take the subject into his con- 
sideration. ‘The noble Lord then presented 
twenty other petitions to the same effect. 
The Bishop of Lichfield bore testimony | 
to the evil and demoralising effects of Sun- 
day traffic on canals. Boys attached to 


boats upon canals were polluted from the | 


earliest age, and, owing to their being 
occupied on Sundays, there was no oppor- 
tunity or chance of reclaiming them. A 
meeting had already been held in Stafford- 
shire upon the subject, and the clergy were 
ready to lend their assistance in carrying 
into effect such steps as it might be deemed 
advisable to adopt. What they suggested 
was, that chaplains should be stationed 
along the lines of the canals. 

The Marquess of Normanby agreed with 
the rev. Prelate, that the Sunday traffic 
upon canals had a very demoralizing effect 
upon the adjoining population. He had 
only to observe that the subject was under 
his consideration, but he could not then 
pledge himself to any of the remedies that 
had been suggested. 


Granp Jury Crss (Iretanp.)] Viscount 
Duncannon, in moving that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee on the 
Grand Jury Cess (Ireland) Bill, said, that 
nearly all the objects to be attained by it 
had been embodied in the Irish Corporation 
Bill of 1838, and in the bill of last year as 
amended by their Lordships. The main 
object of the bill was, to enable the town 
councils to exercise the same jurisdiction 
within the towns and boundaries attached 
to those towns as was formerly exercised by 
grand juries. 

Lord Lyndhurst was desirous of calling 
their Lordships’ attention to the nature of 
this bill, being of opinion that it ought 
not to proceed any further. In order to 
render it intelligible, it would be necessary 
to refer to the bills which had been intro- 
duced on the subject of municipal corpora- 


He hoped the noble | 


joining counties. 
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tions in Ireland. When the bill of 1837, 
came up to their Lordships, it contained 
clauses by which certain boundaries were de- 
clared to be for the future Parliamentary 
boundaries respecting some of the beroughs, 
and municipal boundaries respecting others. 
In 1838, when the Irish Municipal Bill 
again came up to their Lordships’ House, 
the Boundary Commissioners had made 
their report, and a bill was either in course 
of preparation or had been prepared to 
give effect to that report. Their Lord- 
ships had thought, and he believed rightly, 
that it was better to include the boundaries 
in the bill itself. Accordingly they annexed 
to it the boundaries to which the commis- 
sioners had agreed with some trifling ex- 
ceptions, and inserted a clause in it to the 
effect that these boundaries should in fu- 
ture be boundaries of cities and counties 
for the purposes of the act—that was to 
say, for municipal purposes—but that the 
rural districts should be annexed to the ad- 
That provision, origin- 
ating in their Lordships’ House, went down 
to the Commons, where, with a trifling 
verbal alteration, it was agreed to. In 
1839 another Irish Municipal Bill came up 
to their Lordships, and in that bill the 
Commons had adopted the amendments 
which their Lordships had introduced in 
the bill of 1838, and which the Commons 
had agreed to in the same year. The pro- 
vision contained in that bill upon the sub- 


ject of boundaries was to the effect, that 


the boundaries fixed in the bill should be 
for municipal purposes—that was, for the 
purposes of the act in cities and towns; 
but that the rural districts should be an- 
nexed to counties for the purposes of grand 


jury presentments and civil and criminal 


proceedings, under the authoritv of the 
courts of justice. That was the bill of 
1839, which had originated in the other 
House of Parliament, and that was the 
provision it contained respecting bound- 
aries, which their Lordships agreed to. 
Thus in two successive years, in 1838 and 
1839, both Houses of Parliament had 
agreed to this regulation, that the rural 
districts should be united to the adjoining 
counties for the criminal and civil jurisdic- 
tion of the superior courts, and also for the 
purposes of grand jury presentments. That 
was the deliberate judgment of both Houses 
of Parliament upon two successive occa- 
sions. It was most extraordinary that in 
the Municipal Corporations’ (Ireland) Bill 
of the present year this had been entirely 
reversed, and, so far from rural districts 
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being annexed to the adjoining counties, 
they were to be annexed to the boroughs 
for the purposes he had mentioned. Upon 
what principle it was that the agreement 
of the two Houses had been abandoned in 
the present bill, and a new principle acted 
upon, had not been explained, nor did he 
understand it. What made it very objec- 
tionable was, that the commissioners who 
were appointed for the purpose of scttling 
the boundaries, pointed out the grievance 
which existed under such a system—namely, 
the intolerable grievance upon the rural 
districts of being obliged to contribute to 
the expense of towns. It was on account 
of this grievance, so pointed out by the 
commissioners themselves, that their Lord- 
ships and the other House of Parliament 
had agreed to introduce the provisions he 
had adverted to, and which, without any 
statement or reason, had not cnly been 
abandoned, but the opposite system adopted 
in its place. Those who introduced the 
bill into the other House of Parliament 
seemed to have felt that it was impossible 
to sustain this proceeding, and that they 
were not justified in departing from a prin- 
ciple which had been adopted on two suc- 
cessive occasions by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. ‘They seemed to have been sensible 
of it, and therefore had thought it neces- 
sary to introduce a bill for the purpose of 
correcting it. The noble Marquess oppo- 
site had told them on a former evening, 
that notice had been given of this bill at 
the time when the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, introduced the Trish 
Municipal Bill. Now, one of the provisions 
in the bill he was adverting to was to 
bring back and alter the bill which was 
now lying upon the table, in order to — 
it correspond with the bills of 1835 an 

1839. If what the noble Marquess stated 
the other night were correct, 1t was the 
most extraordinary proceeding that had 
ever entered into the mind of man. The 
reason for that proceeding was this,— 
those clauses to which he had alluded 
proposed that the powers now vested - 
grand juries should be transferred to the 
town councils hereafter to be appointed 
for the different boroughs. To this pro- 
position their Lordships had last year a 
pressed their decided objection, and the 
motive which appeared to have suggested 
the course now adopted was, that the bill 
might be accepted in its complete form, 
by mixing up the clauses and provisions 
to which their Lordships had previously 
objected with those which they had before 
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adopted. ‘The proceeding could not be ex- 
plained in any other manner ; and to render 
the bill at all acceptable it should have 
been divided into two parts. If that 
course had been adopted, their Lordships 
could have proceeded to propose amend- 
ments ; but the bill could not by any 
means be taken into consideration in its 
present form. The course adopted with 
respect to this bill was nothing less than 
an intrusion on the privileges of their 
Lordships’ House. After having been sent 
down from their Lordships, clauses had 
been introduced in another place, which 
removed the bill from their Lordships’ 
control as respected further amendment, 
and on that ground he felt that it was 
the duty of their Lordships to throw it 
out. Indeed, they could not, with any 
proper feeling of what was due to them- 
selves, adopt the present bill. Look, for 
instance, at the second part, the money 
part of the bill, Their Lordships had on a 
former occasion objected to the transference 
of the powers of the grand juries to the 
proposed town councils, in consequence of 
which the bill, when it went down to the 
other House, was lost. On this ground, 
too, he objected to the introduction of a 
measure containing clauses to which their 
Lordships had not only already objected, 
but which prevented their making any 
valid amendment in the bill. But he ob- 
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jected still more strongly to the power 


proposed to be vested in future town 
councils. Look at the control which they 
would exercise in some of the large towns 
in Ireland, and the amount of property 
which would be placed at their disposal. 
In Dublin they would have the control over 
trom 30,000/. to 40,000/., and in Cork 
they would exercise a similar control over 
from 20,000/. to 30,0007. He would ask 
their Lordships whether, knowing as they 
must know, for late experience must have 
informed them, the manner in which these 
town councils were likely to be composed, 
they were prepared to vest them with such 
authority? On that ground also he ob- 
But he had another, 
and perhaps a still stronger objection. The 
grand juries of Ireland, as at present con- 
stituted, were placed under numerous guards 
and restrictions. These restrictions were 
supposed to be necessary to control the 
first and most respectable men in the coun- 
try, and yet there was no control proposed 
by the present bill as regarded the town 
councils. He would mention a few of the 
checks by which the powers of grand juries 
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in Ireland were controlled. The present- 
ments were in the first instance submitted 
to the magistrates in session and the first 
class of ratepayers, who made their report 
thereon to the grand juries; the grand 
juries again investigated, sifted, and dis- 
cussed the details, which, if they were 
considered wise, equitable, and necessary, 
were presented by them to be fiated by the 
judges. But by this bill it was proposed 
to vest all the power now exercised by 
grand juries in the future town councils, 
without providing any check or control. 
There was no provision enabling any cess- 


payer to question the expenditure, though | 


the necessity of such control, must be 
obvious where such large sums were at the 
disposal of those bodies. There was, how- 
ever, no provision of this nature to be 
found in the bill. He would ask whether 
town councils elected in such manner as 
the experience of the last twelvemonths 
showed that these bodies were likely to 
be elected, should be intrusted with such 
powers. In his opinion this objection was 
fatal to the bill. Their Lordships could 
not alter a tax bill. Should they propose 
to do so, it would be said elsewhere that 
their Lordships were interfering with the 


privileges of the other House, and that | 


they were always too ready to do so. What, 
then, was the most dignified course for their 


Lordships, under the circumstances, to pur- | 
The most dignified course was not | 


sue? 
to infringe the privileges of the other House, 
but to reject the bill altogether, and to 
ask of the Commons to send up a bill to 
that House which would be freed from the 
objections to which this was liable. On 
these short, distinct, and, as he conceived, 
unanswerable grounds, he would move that 
the bill be committed that day six months. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne wondered 
that the noble and learned Lord objected 
to clauses in the present bill, after having 
co-operated in framing clauses to a similar 
effect in a former measure. He had been 
appealed to as to his local knowledge, and 
he was aware that it would be most im- 
portant and imperative to free the agricul- 
tural districts adjacent to corporate towns 
from the unnecessary amount of taxation 
to which they had for many years been 
subjected, at the rate of 10s., of 12s., and 
of 16s. an acre for the maintenance of 
institutions from which they derived no 
benefit. It was considered important by 
those who framed this bill, that where 
there was a great extent of agricultural 
country annexed, it should be emancipated 
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from the expense, and annexed to the ad- 
The objection taken then 
by the noble and learned Lord did not 
apply; but it was a case of equity to the 
towns, when the agricultural districts were 
relieved from some burdens by the separa- 
tion, to leave to the municipal bodies the 
administration of those local funds raised 
for local purposes. He had no objection 
to agree to any proposition for making the 
town councils more accountable, but the 
principle of the bill went upon account- 
ability ; for they were made accountable to 
those who paid the money which was 
placed at their disposal, and they might 
be sent away or turned out at the end of 
the year. The noble and learned Lord, 
then, had no right to say that the principle 
of accountability was not contained in the 
bill, for it was to be found there in its best 
shape, namely, that of responsibility. He 
did not mean to institute any comparison 
between the checks imposed on grand ju- 
ries and those upon the proposed municipal 
bodies ; but when the agricultural districts 
were separated from the latter, as they all 
agreed ought to be the case, it would be 
absurd not to give to the municipal body 
in the towns all the fiscal functions per- 
taining to it. He must confess, for his 
own part, that he had not sufficient local 
knowledge to see the efficiency of the 
checks which were said to control the 
grand juries, but he was aware that both 
in that and in the other House they had 
been frequently described as jobbers. He 
believed that at present the objections raised 
against the grand juries were fewer than 
formerly, but formerly the charge of job- 
bing was applied to them as a matter of 
course. The simple question to be deter« 
mined by their Lordships was, whether 
there should be one body to tax the town, 
or whether two bodies should be established 
exercising functions which were strictly 
analogous. That was the simple question, 
and it was for their Lordships to determine 
it as they thought fit. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, that 
as the question had been asked whether 
there were to be two taxing bodies or one, 
he would answer it at the outset by saying, 
that if a smaller taxing power were to be 
vested in the municipal bodies, he should 
have been more content with the measure. 
The noble Marquess had stated that his 
security for the conduct of these bodies 
was, that they would have to be re-elected 
annually, and that that was tantamount to 
responsibility. He would ask noble Lords 
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acquainted with Ireland, and he would 
request of them to answer him candidly 
upon the point, whether they ever found 
in the debates upon local matters, the 
reports of which appeared in the Irish 
newspapers, that the question had ever 
been fairly put or the facts really stated ? 
If the question were fairly put in the pre- 
sent instance, and that the rate-payer was 
asked whether he would kave such a power 
vested in the taxing body, his answer would 
be * Let us remain as we are.” If an Irish 
gentleman got up in a public room to state 
the question fairly, he would be hooted out, 
or perhaps knocked down, for opposing one 
who proposed a tax of which he was him- 
self to be the holder and the distributor, 
for poor Paddy was not permitted to know 
the real facts. The noble and learned 
Lord was right in rejecting this bill, and 
it was the business of the Covernment to 
see that whatever bills were returned to 
that House should be sent up in a shape 
which did not render them necessarily 
objectionable. It was not the business of 
those on his side of the House to amend 
the bills of the Government. He repeated, 
it was not their business to remedy the 
technical defects of Government, but when 
rational and well-considered measures were 
introduced, they should receive his best and 
most impartial consideration. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that the bill 
only affected five towns in Ireland which 
were counties of towns. As, however, 
the object proposed to be affected by the 
Municipal Bill was the reform of the cor- 
porations in Ireland, he did not see the 
necessity of having the Municipal Bill 
accompanied by the Grand Jury Cess Bill. 
There was one thing in the bill which was 
well worthy the notice of their Lordships 
—namely, that it proposed to transfer the 
power now vested in the grand juries to 
the municipal bodies, and yet at the same 
time it deprived those bodies of the power 
of paving their own towns. Government 
had not the confidence in those bodies to 
intrust them with the power of paving the 
towns, and yet it deprived the grand juries 
of the power over the roads to vest it in 
them. If they had confidence in these 
bodies to vest them with the macadamiza- 
tion, why not intrust them with the paving 
of their towns? These observations ap- 
plied to Limerick, and to Drogheda. 
Here, then, were two towns with respect 
to which the bill was neither clear nor in- 
telligible. Surely, then, itwould be better 
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to defer this bill, and the Municipal Cor- 
porations Bill, and leave the taxing powers 
with the grand juries, as at present. The 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had candidly admitted, that 
he regretted the bill was not divided into 
two parts. Now, those who entertained the 
views held by noble Lords on his (the Earl 
of Wicklow’s) side of the House, had in the 
other House of Parliament exerted their 
influence to do that which the noble Mar- 
quess regretted had not been done. Even 
after rejecting this bill, which could not 
be amended without infringing upon the 
privileges of the other House, there would 
be suflicient time yet to introduce a dis- 
tinct bill, not liable to this objection, and 
for the noble Marquess opposite to use the 
influence he possessed with his Friends 
elsewhere to send up two separate bills for 
the consideration of this House. There 
was full time to remedy the difficulties 
which were presented in the way of this 
measure in a manner not only more satis- 
factory to this House, but to those parts 
of the country which were intended to be 
benefited by it. He thought the argu- 
ments of his noble and learned Friend 
below him to be so convincing, that he 
should vote, though fully disposed to enter 
upon the discussion of the Municipal Bill, 
for the amendment proposed by his noble 
and learned Friend. 

Lord Brougham said, that as he thought 
the House should not begin legislation by 
giving a taxing power to town councils, 
and then exhibit a distrust of those coun- 
cils; on that ground, approving as he did 
of the taxing and other clauses of this bill, 
he should give his vote in favour of the 
motion for now going into Committee, and 
against the amendment moved by his 
noble and learned Friend opposite (Lord 
Lyndhurst). 

Their Lordships divided on the original 
question;—Contents 36; Not-Contents 
96: Majority 60. 
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tain corporate towns in Ireland, and under 
its provisions these towns were exposed, 
as the noble Marquess who had spoken 
upon it (the Marquess of Westmeath) had 
said, to the grievance of being taxed both 
by the grand jury and by the municipal 
councils. Now, in order to relieve those 
towns from this inconvenience, their Lord- 
ships, in the course of the last Session of 
Parliament, had made an amendment to 
a similar bill to this, and adopted a provi- 
sion which went to relieve those towns 
from these double taxing powers. The 
House of Commons considered the 
amendment to be a breach of its privi- 
leges, aud rejected the bill so amended, 
and the consequence was, the necessity of 
introducing a new bill in the present Ses- 
sion. ‘That bill had been sent up to their 
Lordships with the same inconvenient 
provisions as were contained in the mea- 
sure of last year—that was to say, with 
many clauses which had been introduced 
unnecessarily, to which the Hlouse had 
last year objected, and which the intro- 
ducers of the bill just rejected had in- 
sisted, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
made elsewhere, should be included in the 
bill of this year. Now that bill had been 
rejected, and this House had not the power 
of applying a remedy for the grievances 
which were admitted to exist without a 
breach of the privileges of the other House. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
their Lordships ought to postpone the 
consideration of the Municipal Corporations 
Bill, for a few days, until an opportunity was 
afforded her Majesty’s government to in- 
troduce such a bill as this House could 
agree to, in order to relieve the corporate 
towns from those grievances for which last 
Session the House had attempted a remedy, 
and from which they would have been re- 
lieved if the bill, as amended last year by 
their Lordships, had been allowed to pass 
into a law. On these grounds, he should 
move as an amendment, that the further 
consideration of the Municipal Corporations 
Bill be postponed until Friday next. 
Viscount Melbourne said, the postpone- 
ment of the present bill until the measure 
just now disposed of, came up from the 
other House of Parliament, had been urged 
by noble Lords opposite, and not by his 
side of the House. He had only acqui- 
esced in the postponement in compliance 
with the wish expressed by noble Lords 
opposite. At the same time, he must say, 
that the Government was not in the slight- 
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est degree, bound to acquiesce in now fur- 
ther deferring the consideration of the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Bill; and he must 
take leave to say, that after the length of 
time which had elapsed since this bill had 
been brought up from the other House— 
after the repeated delays which had taken 
place since the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, When this bill was first laid on the 
table, what could be expected as the effect 
and result of every further postponement 
but to show a determination not to take 
the bill into consideration at all, and not to 
carry into effect, the arrangement entered 
into, and thus produce the ultimate defeat 
of the bill. This postponement was pro- 
posed to evade the undertaking entered into 
by the other side of the House, which 
otherwise could not be got rid of. Not 
admitting that any grounds had been stated 
for further postponing this bill, but abiding 
by the principle on which it had been 
postponed till this time, he could not recon- 
cile it with his sense of duty to consent to 
any further postponement, and, therefore, 
he must press upon their Lordships, that 
they do now take the bill into their consi- 
deration. 

The Duke of Wedlington said, he must 
make an observation, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the noble Viscount. 
The noble Viscount had said, that this was 
an attempt on his part to postpone the bill 
bevond the day fixed for its consideration. 
Now, he had understood when this bill was 
last spoken of, that the noble Viscount 
postponed it, as the other bill had not yet 
come up, and could not come up for a cer- 
tain period of time. He thought, also, the 
noble Marquess opposite had stated, at an 
early period of this Session, that the other 
bill just now disposed of was necessary to 
relieve the grievances which would exist 
under this bill in certain districts. The 
noble Viscount said, the object of the now 
proposed postponement was to defeat this 
bill. Now, he (the Duke of Weilington) 
wanted to know if there was any intention 
on the part of the noble Viscount to carry 
it, because, if so, nothing would have been 
easier than last week for the Government 
to have adopted the proposition made by an 
hon. Friend of his, that the bill just re- 
jected should be divided into two bills. 
Thus all inconvenience would have been 
avoided, and the consideration of the enact- 
ments of this bill which every body admit- 
ted must become law, might have now 
proceeded. He said, that they had the 
power to carry them, Why did they not 
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put a clause into this bill originally which 
would have enabled them to carry into ex- 
ecution their measure with respect to these 
boundaries? But no; they had not done 
so; they did not choose to do that. Why 
did they not take care that the other enact- 
ments were so framed, that that House 


Buenos Ayres. 


should have the power of pronovn:ing | 


“content” or “ not-content ?” But no 


such thing ; they sent it up there in as ob- 
jectionable a form as in the last Parliament, 
and they must either do that which they 
had done on this oceasion, or pass that 
which was an improper measure. 

The Lord Chancellor then put the 
question. ‘The question was, “ ‘That the 
House resolve itself into a Committee ;” 
since which it had been moved, “ that the 
House resolve itself into Committee on 
Friday next.” 

Strangers were then ordered to with- 
draw, and their Lordships divided on the 
original question: — Contents 68; Not- 
contents 94: Majority 26. 

Committee put off till Friday. 
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MINUTES.] Bills. Read a second time :—Prisons’ 
pline (Scotland); Railways. 


Disci- 


Tue Queen’s Answer.] The Speaker 
said—I have to report to this House, that 
both Houses have been this day to her 
Majesty with the Address, to which her 
Majesty has been pleased to give the fol- 
lowing most gracious answer :— 


‘‘ Tt is with heartfelt satisfaction that I re- 
ceive this address from both my Houses of 
Parliament. I feel deeply sensible of the 
mercy of Divine Providence, to whose con- 
tinued protection I humbly commend myself ; 
and I trust that, under all trials, I shall derive 
the same consolation and support which | 
now derive from the loyal and affectionate 
attachment of my Parliament and my people.”’ 


Buenos Ayres. ] Mr. Maclean had a 
question to ask of the noble Lord, the Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs, in accordance 
with the notice which he had given yester- 
day. He was anxious to learn from the 
noble Lord whether, consistently with the 
public service, he could state what was the 
present position of the negotiations between 
England and France with reference to the 
blockade of Buenos Ayres. He was also 
requested by persons deeply interested in 
the commerce between this country and 
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Buenos Ayres, to ask whether there was a 
probability of this difference being speedily 
brought to a close, and of British merchants 
being enabled to resume those relations 
which had now been interrupted for two 
years. 

Viscount Palmerston replied, that the 
present state of the negotiations between 
France and Buenos Ayres, as regarded the 
good offices of England, was this :—Some 
time ago, Admiral Dupotet went out from 
France to take the command of the French 
squadron. M. , a French diplomatic 
agent, was also sent out at the same time, 
with powers to negotiate. After remaining 
some weeks at Monte Video, the Admiral 
proceeded to Buenos Ayres. Mr. Mande- 
ville, the British agent there, entered into 
a negotiation with him, and arranged to 
meet him on board the Acteon. At that 
meeting, Mr. Mandeville, by authority 
from the government of Buenos Ayres, 
made certain propositions to Admiral Du- 
potet, with a view to an arrangement be- 
tween France and Buenos Ayres. The day 
after that another interview took place on 
board the Acton between Mr. Mandeville, 
Admiral Dupotet, and Senor Arrieros, the 
Buenos Ayrean Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Admiral Dupotet stated that he himself had 
no authority to negotiate, the authority 
being vested in M. , and returned to 
Monte Video to communicate with him. 
M. did not feel himself authorized to 
accept this proposition, and thought it his 
duty to refer the matter to the considera- 
tion of the French government. The pro- 
position was accordingly so referred, and 
arrived in Paris some short time since. 
But, he was not, of course, able to state to 
the House what proceedings had been 
taken by the French government. It was 
a duty on his part, not to express any opin. 
ion which he might entertain as to the 
probability of an early or late termination 
of the dispute. This much he could state, 
that no efforts would be wanting on the 
part of the British agents to bring the two 
parties to a fair and just arrangement. 


Naples, 











Napxes.] Mr. Bailey said, that it was 
now nearly six months since the return of 
Mr. Macgregor from his Italian tour, and 
he wished to ask the noble Lord when that 
gentleman’s report would be laid on the 
table of the House ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, that there was 
no report to be furnished by Mr. Macgregor. 
The purpose for which Mr. Macgregor was 
sent out was this :—For some time a nego- 
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tiation had been going on between the 
Neapolitan and English Governments, with 
a view to the establishment of a new com- 
mercial treaty to supersede that of 1816. 
A part of the proposed arrangement was to 
alter the Neapolitan tariff. ‘The object for 
which Mr. Macgregor was sent out was, 
that in conjunction with some commission- 
ers appointed by the Neapolitan govern- 
ment, he should go over the Neapolitan 
tariff, and come to an understanding as to 
the amount of the new duties. This ar- 
rangement was to take place only in the 
event of the two governments agreeing to 
the treaty then under consideration. The! 
further proceedings were necessarily sus- 
pended, it being impossible for the British | 
Government to conclude a new treaty until 
the old one was faithfully adhered to. Mr. 
Macgregor had been sent out for the single 
purpose which he had mentioned. ‘There 
was, therefore, no report from him. It 
would be improper at present to lay before 
Parliament an account of the particular 
duty which Mr. Macgregor had performed, 
and which made part of a general negotia- 
tion not yet concluded. 





GovERNMENT OF CANADA.]_ The order | 
of the day for the third reading of the 
Canada Government Bill having been 
moved and read from the chair, 

Mr. Hume said, he thought it important 
that the present system of arbitrary govern- 
ment should be put an end to. He there- 
fore withdrew his opposition to the bill, 
though he protested strongly against the 
system which had been pursued with re- 
ference to Canada. | 

Sir G. Sinclair: I cannot allow | 
this bill to pass through its final state | 
without briefly and respectfully record- | 
ing the grounds upon which I altogether | 
dissent from its provisions. I think that | 
the disjunction of the Canadian pro- 
vinces which took place in 1791, wasa wise 
and statesmanlike act—and the reasons 
which at that time Jed to its adoption, con- 
tinue to subsist in their full foree—there 
being still the same marked and palpable 
difference between Upper and Lower Ca- 
nada in respect to language, habits, inter- 
ests and religion. The partnership was 
dissolved by mutual consent. I do not be- 
lieve that either party is at all desirous to 
renew it, but the noble Lord determines to 
force upon them a connection to which they 
are both averse. 





. Diductosque jugo cogit aheneo. 
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I fear that the compulsory union of the 
two provinces will accelerate the separation 
of both from the British empire. This 
measure is so constructed as to give a tri- 
umph to the French over the English, to 
the Roman Catholics over the Protestants, 
to the traitorous over the well-affected. 
[ do not mean to charge the Roman Ca- 
tholics as such with disloyalty to the 
Crown, but it would not be denied even 
by themselves, that they entertain a deep- 
rooted hostility to the Protestant Church, 
and whatever differences might subsist be- 
tween them on other points, are all sus- 
pended or forgotten when an opportunity 
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' occurs in any quarter to injure the Pro- 


testant religion or to further the interests 
of their own. f cannot, therefore, doubt 
that in the joint legislature about to be 
created, the Roman Catholics of both pro- 
vinces will cordially unite on all occasions 
in endeavouring to cripple, to undermine, 
or to annihilate the Established Church, 
to impair its influence, and diminish its 
revenues, whilst the unhappy dissensions 
which so often prevail among Protestants 
of different denominations, may prevent 
them from making common cause against 
the common enemy. Government, Sir, is 
perhaps of all others the word, to which it 
is most customary to affix certain vague 
and indefinite epithets which convey very 
different meanings to different minds. Some 
persons are fond of saying, that they are 
the friends of good Government—but who 


| ever set up as a champion of bad Govern- 


ment? and the expression good Govern- 
ment would bear a very opposite significa- 
tion at Petersburgh, or at Philadelphia. 


| Others again are all for cheap Government. 


Now no one, it may be presumed, would 


| be an advocate for dear or profuse Go- 


vernment ; but the word dear would by no 
means be similarly construed by my hon. 
Friends the Members for the University of 
Oxford and for Kilkenny. In this instance 
the cry is for responsible Government. But 
this phrase also admits of various meanings, 
and I am persuaded that in the mouths of 
those who are so clamourously insisting 
upon it on behalf of the Canadas, it means 
a Government altogether responsible to 
themselves, and which shall, as soon as 
possible, divest itself of all responsibility to 
the British Parliament or to the British 
Crown. I cannot help thinking that the 
weight of authority, so far as opinions are 
unbiassed and uncontrolled, preponderates 
against this bill. Notwithstanding the ta- 
lent and acuteness by which the Earl of 
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Durham is so highly distinguished, it seems 
to be generally conceded, that his recom- 
_mendations were somewhat hastily adopted 
on his part, and were to a considerable ex- 
tent, founded on erroneous impressions. 
The plan of uniting the provinces is alto- 
gether disapproved of by Sir F. Head who 
governed one of them with so much wisdom, 
and saved it with so much energy, from be- 
coming a prey to rebellious incendiaries— 
it is condemned by that distinguished man 
Sir Peregrine Maitland—it is denounced by 
the high authority of Chief Justice Robin- 
son, and the sentiments of certain other very 
celebrated public functionaries, are, to say 
the least of it, very imperfectly ascertained. 
The bishop of Toronto, and many members 
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of the Assembly in Upper Canada, are hos- | 
tile to the measure, but their voices are | 


unheard, and their remonstrances unheeded. 
From Lower Canada, too, a petition has 


been lately presented against the union, | 
the signatures to which are both numerous | 


and respectable, the sentiments loyal and 
patriotic, the arguments solid and conclu- 
sive, and I believe that many of the French 
inhabitants will rue the day on which 
“ Monsieur Tonson” was first enquired 
after at the Government house. I lament 
that I am compelled on this occasion to 
differ from my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, and other respected 
politicians on this side of the House, but 
I have observed that many measures which 
the great Statesmen of both parties concur 
in honouring with their furtherance and 
approbation, have often turned out to be 
lamentable failures, and far more injurious 
than beneficial to the general interests of 
the country ; besides which, my right hon. 





| 


Friend does not himself entertain a decided | 


confidence in his own opinion, and seems 
reluctantly to sanction this project of union 
as a preferable alternative of evils. | con- 
tend that the sentiments of the inhabitants 
have not been fully ascertained in either 
province, that undue means had been re- 
sorted to for the purpose of extorting an 
appearance of assent and stifling the lan- 
guage of dissatisfaction. In proof of this, 
I shall read the following dispatch, ad- 
dressed by the noble Lord to Sir J. Ar- 
thur, on the 16th October, 1839 :— 


“ Sir,—I am desirous of directing your at- 
tention to the terms on which public offices in 
the gift of the Crown appear to have been 
held throughout the British colonies. I can- 
not Jearn that during the present or two last 
reigns a single instance has occurred ofa change 
in the subordinate colonial officers except in 


; had the benefit of longer experience. 
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ease of death or resignation, incapacity, or 
misconduct—it is time, therefore, that a differ- 
ent course should be followed, and the object 
of my present communication is to announce 
to you the rules which will hereafter be ob- 
served on this subject in the province of Upper 
Canada, You will understand and cause it to 
be generally known, that hereafter the tenure 
of colonial offices held during her Majesty’s 
pleasure, will not be regarded as equivalent to 
a tenure during good behaviour, but that such 
officers will be called upon to retire from the 
public service as often as any sufficient mo- 
tives of public policy may suggest the expe- 
diency of that measure.” 

I hoped, Sir, that such a communication 
would be read with indignant reprobation 
by Governor T., who in this country had 
ever been a friend to the ballot anda de- 
clared enemy to undue influence, but on 
passing to the next passage of the pam- 
phlet from which this document is extracted, 
I was mortified to find that bis Excellency 
also had turned over a new leaf since his 
arrival in Canada, for he states to the noble 
Lord in reply, “ this publication appears to 
have been attended with good effects.” On 
reading a declaration which seems to me to 
be so much at variance with his former pro- 
fessions, I wasunableto refrain from exclaim- 
ing, “Oh! Poulett Thomson, Poulett Thom- 
son, oh!” Her Majesty’s Ministers ought, at 
all events, to have conferred upon the Mem- 
bers of the local Legislature the same lati- 
tude which they conceded to themselves, 
and to have allowed the subject of the 
union to be an * open question” as is here 
the case with the Corn-laws, the Ballot, 
and many other measures of primary im- 
portance. I wish to speak with great re- 
spect of the abilities and patriotic inten= 
tions of Governor T., but I do not think 
that from the shortness of his residence in 
the colonics, his advice can be entitled to 


| be put on a level with that of his prede- 


cessors who, in addition to equal sagacity, 
His 
Excelleney might well exclaim, veni I 
landed, vidi I made a tour, vici I carried 
every thing before me. But this victory 
has in part at least, been achieved by the 
ungenerous expedients of improper influ- 
ence and intimidation. <A threat, or even 
an indirect insinuation that the British 
troops would be withdrawn if this plan 
were not assented to, is equivalent to an 
intimation on the part of the chief autho- 
rities in any district notoriously infested by 
incendiaries, that if some luckless proprietor 
did not accede to a scheme, of which in his 
heart he altogether disapproved, all the 
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fire engines within 100 miles shall be re- 
moved at a moment’s warning. I cannot 
sit down without expressing my astonish- 
ment that Mr. Baldwin should have been 
selected to hold a high office under the 
Crown, a gentleman who, to say the least 
of it, had in a most critical emergency, 
displayed a culpable lukewarmness and such 
a neutrality as Solon, at least, would have 
loudly condemned. 
lawyers of equal talent and more conspicu- 
ous loyalty, incurred the unmerited morti- 
fication of being passed over on his account ? 
Is there not too much reason to believe that 
under the present system of colonial Go- 
vernment the disaffected may rely upon 
toleration, forgiveness, and recompense, 
whilst individuals most distinguished for 


their zeal and for their exertions in behalf of 


British interests, are systematically dis- 
couraged and neglected. I will not detain 
the House by any further observations, but 
being conscientiously persuaded that this 
bill is hailed with approbation by all par- 
tisans of Canadian independence as greatly 
tending to promote the success of their 
cause, and is either tacitly or avowedly 
dreaded and deprecated by the most at- 
tached adherents of the mother country, 
] shall conclude by moving, that it be read 
a third time this day six months. 

Sir R. Peel said, his intention was to 
give his support to the third reading of this 
bill. He felt it to be necessary to the 
honour and credit of Parliament, that 
something decisive should be done now for 
the government of the Canadas. After the 
years which had been spent in deliberation 
upon the state of the Canadas—after the 
many commissions which had been insti- 
tuted—after the numerous inquiries which 
had been made, unless the House was now 
prepared to take a decisive course, either 
by passing this bill or by suggesting some 
alternative for it—if they referred the 
question again to the Canadas, rejecting 
the Government plan, and substituting no 
other for it, it would be undermining 
British ascendancy in Canada, and bring- 
ing into contempt the supremacy of the 
British Legislature. He wished hon. Mem- 
bers to tell him what course they were pre- 
pared to pursue, in case they did not adopt 
the bill of the noble Lord. He asked that 
question, because matters he thought were 
at last arrived at that pass, when the rejec- 
tion of the measure proposed by Govern- 
ment ought to be accompanied by the pro- 
position of another measure in its stead. 
He knew of no alternative but to attempt 
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to unite the two provinces, or to continue 
the arbitrary system of government in 
Lower Canada for an indefinite period, 
leaving Upper Canada under its present 
constitution, or to divide the two provinces 
into three separate districts, and to appoint 
in each a popular and representative governs 
ment. With respect to the latter course, 
he knew not what were the feelings of the 
inhabitants of the two provinces upon it, 
jand, therefore, he would not discuss it 
| further at present. Then, as to the course 
of maintaining Upper Canada on its pre- 
' sent footing, and of continuing the govern- 
| ment of Lower Canada under a Governor 
and Special Council, he should like to know 
for what period that course was to be pur- 
|sued ? Did they mean to continue it inde- 
finitely? If they did not, if they meant 
| to restore a Representative Government to 
Lower Canada, did they anticipate the 
arrival of any period at which that resto- 
ration could be effected with less difficulty 
than at present? From all the accounts 
which he had perused, it appeared that the 
feelings of animosity arising out of the late 
lamentable insurrection were allayed as 
much as it was possible that they could be, 
and that there was not a prospect during 
the next six or seven years of restoring a 
popular government to Lower Canada, and 
of affecting an union with Upper Canada, 
at a period preferable to the present. He 
called upon hon. Gentlemen to consider in 
what a state the province of Upper Canada 
would be during that time. Was it to re- 
main in the expectation of an eventual 
union, with a Legislature doomed to death 
at the end of a certain number of years, 
and with every prospect of improvement in 
a continual state of paralysis? Would 
they prevent the upper province from en- 
joying during that time, all the facilities of 
intercourse which nature had provided by 
means of the St. Lawrence, and which 
were essential to its commerce and its wel- 
fare? Besides, did not hon. Gentleman re- 
collect, that in the preamble of the bill sus- 
pending the constitution of Lower Canada, 
Parliament had given a pledge that consti- 
tutional Government should be restored as 
soon as possible in that country? In giv- 
ing his consent to this measure, he did not 
mean to conceal from the House, that he 
could not view it without great apprehen- 
sion. He defied, however, any person to 
form a Government in those provinces after 
all the dissension by which they had been 
distracted, after the formidable rebellion 
which had recently taken place in them, 
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with a full consideration of the habits of 
the people, and their division into two 
races, one well attached, and the other 
hostile, to British connexion ; he defied, 
he said, any person with a full considera- 
tion of all that had passed in Canada, dur- 
ing the last seven or eight years, to frame 
a form of government for them which 


Government 


should be totally without danger. Such a 
notion was perfectly chimerical. The 


House therefore had to decide between 
two dangers—that of leaving things as 
they were at present, and that of amend- 
ing them by the present bill. He wished 
the House was fully aware of the import- 
ance of this measure. Ile believed that 
this question of colonial relation, and the 
obligation which that relation imposed, 
the war in which they might be involved 
for the maintenance of it—he believed, he 
said, that the relation in which England 
stood at present to the Canadas, involved 
considerations far more important than 
those which affected its relations with any 
state of Europe. The House had declared 
its intention to maintain the union of the 
two Canadas with Great Britain ; the peo- 
ple of the two Canadas had also declared 
their intention to stand by that union; 
and, therefore it must be protected at all 
risks and against all parties who might feel 
inclined to infringe it. He doubted whe- 
ther he could have suggested a better 
scheme for the good of the Canadas; cer- 
tainly he had at present no better scheme 
to offer; and he preferred the attempt to 
govern the Canadas by a union of the two 
provinces to any other which had been 
proposed. What decided his mind in favour 
of the union, was the preponderance of the 
local authorities in the provinces in support 
of it. If he had heard from the province 
of Upper Canada strong objections to the 
proposed union, he should have deferred 
to their opinion, and would not have pro- 
ceeded further. After their noble sa- 
crifices to preserve British connexion, 
if the people of Upper Canada had ex- 
pressed a wish to decline the proposed 
union with the lower province, their 
opinion would have been decisive with 
him. But what was the fact? He defer- 
red to the judgment of those who were on 
the spot—of those who had knowledge of 
the local circumstances of the province, and 
who were the best judges of their own in- 
terests—and he found in the printed papers 
before the House, decisive preponderating 
evidence in favour of the union over every 
other scheme. He took the opinion of the 
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people of the Canadas, the authorities of 
the Canadas, and of the Governors of the 
Canadas. Lord Seaton, in his despatch, 
dated the 28th cf July, 1839, after having 
stated, that he had given full public notice, 
that Government intended to propose a 
union between the two provinces, made a 
report on the feelings of the inhabitants of 
both provinces with respect to that mea- 
sure. He said, that the French Canadians, 
who were opposed to it last year, were not 
so adverse to it now, and that the Upper 
Canadians looked forward to it as a mea- 
sure, that would relieve them from many 
embarrassments, and promote their inter- 
nel and commercial interests. With re- 
spect to the constituted authorities of the 
provinces, there was only one such body in 
Lower Canada—the Special Council ap- 
pointed by Sir J. Colborne. Mr. Thom- 
son, the new Governor, did not call a new 
Special Council, but submitted the question 
of the union to the old Council, who came 
to two resolutions upon the subject. It 
was necessary, that he should vindicate 
the course he was now taking, by referring 
to the testimonies of competent persons to 
show, that the measure was in accordance 
with the feeling of the people of Canada. 
He must place on record the evidence in 
dependence on which he overruled his own 
apprehensions. ‘The Special Council de- 
clared, that :— 

“‘In order to provide for the peace and 
tranquillity, and the good constitutional and 
official government of the two provinces, the 
poliucal union of the two provinces under one 
Legislature, in the opinion of this Council, has 
become of indispensable and urgent necessity.” 
(And that) “ The declared determination of her 
Majesty, to re-unite the two provinces, is in ac- 
cordance wtth the opinion entertained by 
this Council, and receives their ready acqui- 
escence. 

These resolutions were not hastily 
adopted ; they were contested, and out of 
fifteen members of the Special Council, 
twelve voted in approval of the resolution, 
and three only objected to it. The Legis- 
lative Council of Lower Canada affirmed 
the principle of the union, and presented 
an address to Mr. Thomson, in which was 
the following passage :— 

**Tn conformity with the desire of your Exr 
cellency, we have applied our deliberate con- 
sideration to the various complex interests and 
objects involved in the measure, and most 
humbly express our gratitude to her Majesty 
for having granted her sanction to the mea- 
sure, which, from our local knowledge and the 
experience we have had of the government of 
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these provinces, and their past and present 
political state, we deem essential to the future 
peace and welfare, and good constitutional 
government of the same, under the protecting 
care of her Majesty.” 


A division was taken, an amendment 
was moved, and the Legislative Council 
affirmed the address by a majority of thir- 
teen to two. The same course was pur- 
sued in Upper Canada; the question was 
not committed to a new Assembly, but left 
to the decision of an old one, called under 
entirely different circumstances by Sir F. 
Head. The Legislative Council declared 
in favour of the bill, by a majority of four- 
teen to eight. They said, that a re-union 
of the provinces had become indispensable 
to the restoration of good government, and 
the maintenance of their connection with 
the parent state. ‘The Assembly took a 
course exactly consonant with this, and, by 
a majority of forty-four to eleven, approved 
not only of the principle, but of the gene- 
ral enactments of the bill. He (Sir R. 
Peel) found it utterly impossible to resist 
the evidence he had produced of the opinion 
of the inhabitants of Canada, of British 
race, and the constituted authorities, in 
favour of the present measure. It was 
said, that undue means had been used for 
the purpose of extorting those opinions. 
He must say, he had a better opinion of 
the inhabitants of both Upper and Lower 
Canada, at least of those who had been 
called to the chief oftices of state, than to | 
believe, that after public notice, they would | 
have acted so dishonourable, shabby, and 
effeminate a part as to have shrunk from | 
the performance of their duty on account of 
some cajolery of a Governor who had ar- 
rived amongst them only two months before. 
He had seen it publicly stated, that his 
opinions in favour of a union had been 
quoted by Mr. Thomson. He could not 
believe the fact ; he could not believe, that 
that right hon. Gentleman had made any 
use of his name, for he had never had one 
word of communication with him directly 
or indirectly either by conversation or 
writing on this subject. Mr. Thomson had 
no other means of knowing them than any 
other member of the community. Last 
Session he had objected decidedly to affirm 
the principle of the union, unless Govern- 
ment were prepared to carry it into effect 
immediately, because he would not consent 
to any abstract resolution, unless it were to 
be forthwith put inexecution. He should, 


indeed, despair of Canada, if this were not 


be- 


the free expression of the public will ; 
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cause the people of that colony were not 
fit to be intrusted with self-government, if 
they could be persuaded to conceal their 
honest opinions under the influence of any 
such motive as he had supposed. He was 
not inclined to lay great stress on the opin- 
ions of Lord Durham, or Mr. Thomson, 
who had been but a short time in the cos 


'lony, but he certainly did attach the great. 
| est weight to that of Lord Seaton. 
irespect he had for the character of that 


The 


‘noble and gallant Lord, the offices he had 


| noble Lord’s opinions ; 








| 
| 


| filled in Canada, the opportunities he had 
ihad of 


understanding the interests and 
ascertaining the feelings of the inhabitants 
in both the upper and lower provinces, 
would induce him (Sir R. Peel) to give the 
greatest weight to Lord Seaton’s opinions. It 
was from the despatches of the noble Lord 
alone, that he drew his knowledge of the 
those despatches he 
had read with great care, and he certainly 
could not form the conclusion that the no- 
ble Lord was unfavourable to the principle 
of the union. He could not believe that 
Sir G. Arthur’s opinions were unfavourable 
to the principle of the union, and he said 
at once, if Government knew that so 
high an authority did entertain opin- 
ions different from those which he had 
aright to assume that sir G. Arthur held, 
according to the documents before the 
House, then the responsibility they incurred 
by conciliating Parliamentary support to- 
wards this union by a suppression of im- 
| portant information, which might have led 
hon. Members to adopt other opinions, 
would be fearful indeed. But it was in 
the confidence that no such formal, author- 
ized, and substantial contradiction could 
be given to these supposed opinions of Sir 
G. Arthur, that he now gave his assent to 
the measure. It was because no better 
measure had been suggested—because both 
the people and the constituted authorities 


\ . . . . 
of both provinces, according to the testi- 


mony of Lord Seaton and the recorded reso- 
lutions of those bodies, had declared their 
wish for such a measure, and on the latter 
ground mainly, that he had overcome the 
apprehensions he entertained, and brought 
his mind to assent to this measure. He 
regretted that he had not been in the 
House when the bill was in committee, in 
order that he might have been able to give 
its details a fuller consideration, and. he 
should wish even now that the noble Lord 
would recommit the bill, if he could do so 
without hazarding its loss by delay. He 
must at the same time say, that it was a 
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bill on which no one but 2 Member of the 
Government could propose any important 


Government 


amendment, and the same reason which | 


made him assent to the principle of the bill 
made him very reluctant to meddle with 
the details. Butif any suggestions of im- 
portance were offered to the noble Lord in 
this absence of all party views and party 
spirit, he did hope that the noble Lord 
would see the propriety of interposing the 
delay of two or three days between the 
third reading and the passing of the bill, 
if he thought they were entitled to weight. 
He fairly owned to the noble Lord, that he 
thought the majority of the representatives 
in the new Assembly, influenced by British 


feelings and interests, and in favour of 


British connexion, would be a very narrow 
one. Hedid not think that the mercantile 
community and mercantile interests would 
be sufficiently represented under this bill, 
and it would be a very great improvement 
if, without doing injustice to any party, or 
disturbing the territorial settlement, a full 
representation could be secured to the mer- 
cantile population connected with the trade 
to the mother country. He observed that 
there was a difference of some consequence 
in the conditions under which partners in a 
mercantile concern enjoyed the franchise in 
Canada and in England, 
when the premises occupied by a firm were 
valuable enough to give each partner a 10/. 
interest in the rent, he was entitled to vote. 
In Canada this was not so: only one could 
vote under such circumstances. ‘There were 
one or two other points of detail to which 
he wished to call the attention of the noble 
Lord. He thought the first suggestion of 
Lord Durham, that there should be no vote 
of public money, except, as in this country, 
at the recommendation of the Government, 
was a most important one. It was also a 
most important object that there should be 
a permanent civil list to provide for the ne- 
cessary expenses of the Government. We 
ought to disabuse the colonists of any im- 
pression that we wished for any pecuniary 
advaxitage from our connexion with them, 
and ‘to make it known that the reason we 
reyuired a civil list was, that we hada 
right to expect that the good government 
of the Canadians themselves should be per- 
manently provided for. ‘There were two 
‘eivil lists ; the first permanent, of 45,000/. 


‘for the judicial establishments ; the next, _ 


/ determinable five years after the demise of 


~ 


the Crown, of 35,000/., for the governor 
and administrative functionaries, in con- 
sideration of which the territorial revenues 
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| of the Crown were to be made over for the 
use of the colony for a certain period. He 
'wished to call the attention of the noble 
| Lord particularly to the 56th clause. He 
thought it of great consequence that they 
should make such a settlement as would 
leave no danger of any conflict with the 
new Assembly. The noble Lord proposed 
i that, after the re-union of the provinces, 
‘the duties and revenues of the provinces 
' should be formed into a consolidated fund, 
and the 56th clause of the bill had these 
provisions—that the expense of collecting 
the duties and revenues should be the first 
‘charge on the fund; that the annual inter- 
est of the public debt of the provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, now or hereaf- 
ter te be incurred, should form the second 
charge thereon; and then the clause went 
on to provide that the permanent civil list 
of 45,0002. should form the 4th charge, and 
the contingent civil list of 35,C00/. should 
be the 5th charge. This clause, therefore, 
not only enabled the Colonial Legislation to 
| pay the interest on the existing debt, of 
which the amount was known, but also to 
| ercate a lien on the fund to pay the interest 
of any future debt which they might think 
proper to incur. Supposing, therefore, 
that the Colonial Legislature, seeing that 
they had the power to contract a debt, 
i should borrow 3,000,000/. or 4,000,000/. 
' for local improvements, did not that excite 
in the noble Lord's mind an apprehension 
that the guarantee which they had for the 
civil list might be entirely at an end, and 
that they might hereafter have to discuss 
this question with Canada on more unfa- 
vourable terms than at present, as they 
would have nothing to give Canada in 
return? In his opinion, it would be better 
to tell the Canadas at once that the secu- 
rity of a civil list was an indispensable pro- 
vision in the present arrangement, and 
therefore, to make the civil list the first 
charge on the consolidated fund after the 
expenses of collection and the interest of 
the existing debt. The next point to which 
he wished torefer was the source from which 
these revenues were to be derived. The 
/noble Lord proposed to give up to the As- 
sembly for local purposes the crown and 
territorial revenues. Now, there could be no 
question whatever as to the expediency of 
this plan, supposing the revenue was to be 
received from the rents of the lands; but, 
if any considerable portion of revenue 
was derivable from the sale of the land, 
| it was quite clear that every amount derived 
'from that source was a sale of capital. 
IO? 
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Supposing, then, that during the life of a 
sovereign, who had reigned thirty or forty 
years, any considerable portion of the ter- 
ritorial revenues had been raised from the 
sale of land, the Colonial Assembly might 
say, upon a demise of the crown, “ We are 
not in the same position as we were when 
we made the former arrangement, as you 
have not the same equivalent to offer for a 
civil list, and consequently there are not 
the same considerations for us to grant it.” 
He hoped, therefore, that the noble Lord 
would take every precaution that could be 
taken, and not be content with merely 
solving the difficulties of the present day, 
but that he would take every security pos- 
sible, that on the termination of this civil 
list arrangement, the Crown should stand 
in the position in which it now stood, and 
that future civil lists should be provided 
for. He would not enter into further 
details, but he should be much gratified if 


the noble Lord should feel the necessity of 


directing his attention to the points which 
he had mentioned ; first, the conferring on 
the mercantile interest of some certain 
share in the representation of the province; 
secondly, that the interest on any new debt 
should not be a prior charge on the con- 
solidated fund to the civil list; and lastly, 
to prevent the Crown, by the present alien- 
ation of land, from drying up the resources 
upon which they could most rely for a 
future revenue, and to make some per- 
manent arrangement for a civil list. 
thanked the House for the attention with 
which he had been heard on a subject 


which was nearly exhausted in point of 


argument. He entreated the House to 


He | 
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two countries so long as you are inclined 
to abide by it.” 

Sir PR. Inglis said, that as his right hon. 
Friend, though without office, was in fact 
the responsible Minister of the Crown, 
for without his right hon. Friend's sanc- 
tion no measure could pass that House, 
and as such sanction had been given, it 
was idle for him to expect that his own op- 
position could be successful ; but though 
the bill was already law, as far as the 
House was concerned, he must, sharing 
the responsibility, state his objections to the 
measure. His right hon. Friend had said, 
that the Flouse had a choice of difficulties, 
and had pointed out three courses which 
it was possible to pursue. [The first of these 
was to unite the provinces under a constitu- 
tional Government, or secondly to leave a 
despotic Government in Lower Canada,] or 
thirdly, to make a division of the Canadas 
into three provinces, as suggested by Chief 
Justice Robinson. But there was a fourth 
proposition, to which his right hon. Friend 
did not seem to have directed his attention 
at all. It was to leave the constitution 
of Upper Canada as they found it, and to 
give a new constitution to Lower Canada 
per se. He objected to the union as preg- 
nant with danger. Had it, as now pro- 
jected, been esiablished five years ago in 
Canada, was there a man in that House 
who was not convinced that instead of the 
British flag waving as it now did, over 
Montreal or Quebec, there would float a 
flag consisting of twenty or thirty various 
colours, and that instead of discussing a 


‘civil list for Canada, we should have had 


consider that they were now contracting | 


new obligations, placing the government 
of the Canadas on, he hoped, a sure foun- 
dation, and giving the colonists new assur- 
ance that as long as they were willing to 
maintain their connexion with this country 
we would give them support to the utter- 
most; but he wished to say, that while we 
took upon ourselves the onerous obligation 
of maintaining the security of possessions 
separated from us by a distance so immense, 
we had at the same time a right to say, 
*«Give us some security that our connexion 
shall not be disturbed by those acrimonious 
disputes and dissensions which have already 
occurred ; give us, not for our sake, but for 
your own, a permanent civil list, and give 
us some guarantee that British interest 
shall so far preponderate, that without 
fresh risk and hazard we may be enabled 
to maintain the connexion between the 


| 





| provinces were adverse to it. 


an application from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for an additional grant to in- 
crease our army and navy for the security 
of our Canadian possessions. His right 
hon. Friend had stated, that all the local 
authorities were in favour of an union of 
the provinces, but certainly, up to 1838, 
at least, all the governors of the respective 
He «did not 
know whether Sir John Colborne) now 
Lord Seaton, had modified his opinion, but 
Sir Francis Head was decidedly opposed to 
it, so also was Chief Justice Robinsan. 
As to the opinions of the Legislative 
Council, who now held their places at the 
will of the governor, they could not exer 
cise an independent judgment, as last year 
they were entitled and enabled to do. 
Believing that the preponderance of Bri- 
tish interests, which was the most import- 
ant point to be considered, would be ma- 
terially affected by this bill, and holding 
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that they had no right to legislate, even at 
the desire of the colonists, without reference 
to the influence which that legislation 
would have on the interests of the mother 
country, and believing that the union of 
the two provinces would tend to the dis- 
union of both from the mother country, 
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and considering also that the consequence | 


of that union would be to raise up the 
anti-Protestant party in the colony, and to 
degrade the Protestant party there, he 
should second his hon. Friend in the oppo- 
sition which he had offered to the bill. 
Mr. FE. Ellice : It was not certainly his 
intention to have troubled the House before 
the third reading was agreed to, however 
strongly he felt some objections to certain 
clauses in this bill. But as the right hon. 
Baronet had stated some objections to other 
clauses, and as he thought it likely tha 
his noble Friend would reply, it might be 
as well for him to state his views at once, 
rather than have a division and subsequent 





debate when the Dill passed its present | 


stage. Before he made any observations on 
the measure itself, he must express his sur- 
prise that the hon. Baronet (Sir R. inglis), 
placing entire confidence in the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Peel), holding him to be 
the responsible Minister of the country, and 
being on all occasions ready to support him, 
should have now deserted him on_ the 
grounds which he stated. But whether 
the hon. 
of the right hon. Baronet good or not, he, 
on behalf of the people of Canada, begged 
leave to express to the right hon. Baronet 
his warmest thanks for the candid and able 
manner in which he had come forward to 
share the responsibility of this measure. 
He knew of what value the right hon. 
Baronet’s support would be reckoned in 
that country—he knew of what value it 
was that nearly as unanimous an assent as 
possible should be given by that House. 
Therefore he, for one, felt deeply the ob- 


ligation which the right hon, Gentleman | 
had imposed on the friends of Canada, With 


the right hon. Baronet he entertained con- 
siderable apprehensions with regard to the 
issue of this settlement. He never dis- 
guised from himself that adopt what sug- 
gestions they might from men entitled to 
great weight and authority, still any ex- 
periment which might be determined on 
would be attended with great risk and dan- 
ger; but he entirely agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet, that in the midst of the difli- 
culties which surrounded the question we 
had mainly to look for their solution to 


Baronet thought the course | 
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the declared and recorded opinions of the 
majority of the inhabitants for whose in- 
terests we proposed to legislate. He him- 
self, though he had been of the earliest 
advocates for the principle of the proposed 
measure, must confess that his conviction 
was considerably shaken, especially when he 
called to mind the extended region which 
it was intended to administer under one 
Government ; and he believed that it was 
well known to his friends, that bis opinion 
Was, that a congress (however the word 
might ** shock ears polite’) was necessary, 
so that two local Legislatures should govern 
the local interests of each country, and that 
a central Legislature should be formed to 
superintend the gencral interets of both 
couniries, That was a question which 
made him hesitate to take so bold a step as 
the proposal of an union. He thought, if 
his suggestion were adoped, even though 
they should fail in new proposals, they had 
still the old local Legislatures to fall back 
upon. But, whatever opinions he might 
have formed on mature consideration, and 
on a knowledge of the cireumstances of 
the country, of which he had some expe- 
rience, he was perfectly willing to give up, 
on the expression of the general feeling of 
the inhabitants as to what they considered 
best for their welfare. Although he had 
then an apprehension that we might incur 
considerable risk, even when recommended 
by every person of any authority on the 
subject, and by the recorded opinions of all 
the constituted authorities in Canada, he 
still must say that he was not without con- 
siderable hopes of its success. He believed, 
that the people of that country were per- 
fectly sick of the agitation which had pre- 
vailed. He believed they were prepared 
to accept any settlement of affairs which 
gave a hope of the restoration of peace—of 
the ordinary pursuits of industry being 
conducted in security, and that the im- 
provements which it was impossible to 
attempt under the old state of things would 
be carried into operation under the in- 
fluence of a government measure. He was 
confirmed in that opinion by ail the in- 
formation which had been received on the 
subject of our Canadian difficulties. He 
did not despair of the French population 
accepting, on reflection, the proposed mea- 
sure as one which would contribute mainly 
to the formation of their own interests. 
And as it was now decided to make this a 
British colony, and to have British inter- 
ests paramount in it, he could not but hope 
that the French population, which was 
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characterised by as good moral conduct and 
as good feeling as any in the world, would 
become reconciled to the English Govern- 
ment, and cordially act with their British 
brethren to secure the well-being of the 
whole community, ‘This was, he repeated, 
his fervent hope, accompanied, he admitted, 
with some misgivings as to the risk which 
we ran in this proposal, after the distrac- 
tion and disunion which had prevailed in 
these provinces. Now, having said so 
much on the measure itself, he wished to 
state his objections to some of the clauses, 
which had nothing whatever to do with 
the object of the bill, and started entirely 
separate considerations. So far as the bill 
went to restore constitutional institutions 
to the Canadas, he entirely approved of it. 
He did not tind, however, in all the papers 
which were presented to the House, any ex- 
pression of opinion from any portion of the 
inhabitants of either province, or from any 
person in this country connected with 
Canada (whose views he had taken some 
trouble to ascertain), to the effect, that 
they wished the executive authority in that 
country should have delegated to it the 
power of creating new institutions un- 
known to the country, and which institu- 


Government 
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tions, according to the form proposed in | 


this bill, would never accomplish the ob- 
jects intended by its framers. He had no 


objections certainly to local rural admi- | 


nistrations. 
which prevailed in England in all times, 
in the shape of tithing, parish, and hun- 
dred. It was transferred to our colonies 
and to the United States, and the whole 


This was a form of institution | 


administration of their rural affairs were , 


conducted under such a system. He 
thought the only ground for recommending 
a change in the present local Government, 


was a short paragraph to be found in page | 


thirty-three of the correspondence on 
Canada, in which Mr. Thomson broaches 
this proposal. Now, it struck him, that as 
they were going to establish a new govern- 
ment in Canada, that was quite enough 


for the people to undertake, without ad- | 


ding new municipal institutions, consti- 
tuted by charter from the Crown, or ap- 
pointed under the executive authorities of 
the Crown, by the provisions of this act. 
The paragraph to which he referred was to 
this effect,— 


“ He ought not to omit in his report a refere 
ence to the present state cf municipal insti- 
tutions, and Captain Pringle would furnish 
the fullest information on this subject. He did 
not propose to interfere with the present town- 


junction of the two Legislatures. 
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ships of Upper Canada: but as in Lower Ca- 


nada there were no such divisions as those 
made in the former, under an act of the local 
Legislature, he intended that municipal institu- 
tions should be there appointed.”’ 


Well, this was the only ground on which 
they were called on to provide these insti- 
tutions; and as Mr. Thomson gave no 
further reason for them, we had no other 
authority to rely upon but Captain Prin- 
gle’s report, on which he grounded his 
application to Parliament. Now, on turn- 
ing to Captain Pringle’s report, he found 
that the inhabitants of Upper Canada were 
able, whenever they thought proper, to 
apply to the local Legislature, which granted 
them the necessary power for constituting 
separate jurisdictions. What was the rea- 
son of the present proposal of an union? 
That the united Legislature might act on 
the same principles as those which governed 
the upper province. Mr. Thomson did not 
express a doubt that such would be the 
result, and if Mr. Thomson had, he 
should have a still greater difficulty than 
at present in acceding to the proposal for a 
Well, 
then, nothing could be better than the in- 
stitutions which the people had formed 
for themselves, and which accomplished all 
the objects which they desired under such 
a regulation. What was the use of dis- 
turbing a system which had worked with 
advantage and gave satisfaction? The 
truth was, that the Government had an 
object besides that which they avowed, and 
he should now tell the House what that 
was. It was said, that the present council 
had not sufficient power to tax the wild 
lands for the purpose of public improve- 
ments, and that this bill would authorise 
such a proceeding. Well, was it pro- 
posed seriously to have two conflicting 
Legislatures, and that the Executive Go- 
vernment should give some other institu- 
tion than that of Parliament the power of 
taxing ad libitum the inhabitants of Ca- 
nada? He could not conceive a more mis- 
chievous invention, or one better calculated 
for setting a whole country in confusion. 
Let not the House suppose that he was an 
enemy to the professed object of this 
scheme. It was assumed, that the Legis- 
lature could not be trusted, and that it was 
best to provide for local improvements 
through the parties immediately interested. 
But he begged any Gentleman who recol- 
lected the old Irish grand jury system to 
bear in mind what scenes of jobbing, might 
be devised under the guise of improves 
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ments. But, so far from having the least 
objection to the formation of local institu- 
tions for the government of parochial or 
district affairs, he entirely approved of that 
principle of government. And as to tax- 
ing the wild lands, his only regret was, 
that that subject had not been taken up by 
the Government and recommended strongly 
to the local Legislature. He found by 
his evidence in 1828 that he represented 
the manner in which those lands had been 
disposed of as one of the greatest practical 
evils of which the Canadians had to com- 
plain, inasmuch as they had been inconsi- 
derately bestowed in large masses, without 
aflixing the proper conditions to the tenure, 
or making them liable to taxation. ‘The 
consequence was, that this vast property 
lay idle, to the great detriment of the 
public. That was the opinion which he 
then gave, and he illustrated it by a refer- 
ence to the practice in the State of New 
York, where he himself paid heavy taxes 
for local improvements. And here he could 
not help noticing an assertion of Captain 
Pringle, as to the taxation being levied 
under a local authority in that state. No 
such thing was done. If a new road was 
required there, the Legislature determined 
upon the proposal, and employed the au- 
thorities of the district merely to levy the 
cost of it on the proprictors of land; a 
course similar to that pursued in this coun- 
try. We might make as many new insti- 
tutions as we pleased ; we might call them 
municipal, or designate them in any other 
way we chose, but we could not get a better 
machinery than that which Englishmen 
had always been accustomed to, and which 
if we left them to themselves they would 
always be found willing to keep in motion. 
The most amusing part of these matters 
was the particular report laid before the 
House for the purpose of justifying the in- 
tended regulations. It illustrated very 
strongly what the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) stated, that gentlemen now 
went to Canada for six weeks, believing 
what strangers at both sides told them, but 
without sufficient knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of the country to enable them 
to give us information on which we could 


rely. Captain Pringle was a gentleman of 
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vernment at the recommendation of Mr. 
Thomson. Of all the papers connected 
with Canada, he never read one so full of 
vague theories and idle speculations as this 
report. Here he must say, that he did not 
agree in the justness of the charge which 
had been brought against the present Goe 
vernor, of having used undue means to ob- 
tain an acquiescence in his proposal of a 
union, because there was a great deal 
which a person so situated must do, and 
ought to do, for the execution of the pur- 
poses which he believed nght ; and he felt 
bound to acknowledge, that in the whole 
course of his experience no one had ex- 
ecuted the duties of his office with more 
intelligence, tact, and ability, than Mr. 
Thomson. He only regretted, that, having 
obtained the sanction of the Legislature in 
Upper Canada, and of the Council in 
Lower Canada, to his plan for a union, he 
had not likewise submitted to the same 
tribunal the suggestions of Captain Pringle 
as to the formation of Municipal Councils. 
If Mr.Thomson had gone to these bodies 
and said, ‘* This is a very important mea- 
sure, which I intend to recommend to the 
Government at home, and being satisfied 
that it is a measure of the utmost import- 
ance to your interests, I wish you to look 
into the grounds on which it is intended 
to support it. If you have anything to 
object to in it, state your views, or if you 
wish to add to it, say in what manner.” 
If Mr. Thomson had taken this course, he 
would have saved the House the trouble of 
listening to his remarks, because he defied 
him to show that paper to any one who 
understood the local affairs of Canada, with- 
out his at once declaring that it would be 
impossible to found any legislation on it. 
The object of establishing those councils 


of Canada. 
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was two-fold, first, to raise taxes from the 
land, or force the proprictors to give it up, 
and through that means make certain im- 
provements which would induce emigrants 
to settle there. Captain Pringle says, 
that from the inquiries he made, he was 
led to the conclusion, that to make roads 
through the wild lands it would be neces- 


sary to subject them to a tax of three pence 


great intelligence, and who had done much | 


service in various colonies, but he certainly 
seemed to go to Canada under the im- 


pression, that in six weeks he could write | 


a report, from what he must have heard 


very loosely from other persons as to the | 


measures to be adopted for its future go- | Coptain Pringle’s. 


currency per acre. Now, when he told 
the House that this would amount to an 
actual confiscation of the whole land of 
Canada, it ought to make them cautious 
how they proceeded on such evidence. 
But if they were not satisfied with his 
authority, which he pledged for the accu. 
racy of the statement, they might take 
Captain Pringle said, 
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that’ the Assembly of Upper Canada passed 
a law for taxing the waste lands, and im- 
posed on them one-eighth per cent. per acre. 
Now let the House consider the conse- 
quences of that tax. The result was, that 
the parties holding the lands felt this im- 
position to be so onerous, that they resolved 
to allow their lands to be confiscated, and 
they were sold at a sheriff's sale, where they 
were purchased by jobbers. He would stop 
for a moment to observe, that the gen- 
tlemen charged with land jobbery, were 
some of the most useful in Canada. To 
expect that a pauper from this country 
could start immediately into a proprietor 
was a vain delusion, It was true, he might 
raise himself to that position somewhat 
sooner than if he were at home, but he 
would have to acquire a little means to do 
so; and if he had not a “ land jobber” to 
build a church, a school, and make a road 
for him, he had better stop at home, in the 
greatest misery in which he could be placed. 
There must be a capitalist between the 
labourer and the farmer; and these land- 
jobbers, who were accused of buying land 
cheap, and selling it dear, were the very 
men that every new country ought to covet. 
But to return to Captain Pringle’s state- 
ment. He complained that the land jobbers 
purchased the whole fee-simple of the land 
sold, from the effects he had described, at 
five pence an acre. Captain Pringle calcu- 
lated that 100,000/. would be raised in 
Upper Canada, under his plan for public 
improvements. He very much doubted 
whether the whole land of the province 
would fetch that sum: So that the state 
of Canada would be this, that you would 
not leave to the Legislature the local ma- 
nagement of parochial affairs, but vest in 
the Governor the power of constituting 
municipal institutions, with the open and 
direct intention of confiscating the pro- 
perty of every district in Canada. He 
hoped he should hear some other reasons 
for granting that power. ‘There was an- 
other, and a very serious question, which 
aivse on this bill, namely, how far it was 
wise, after all the difficulties of the colony, 
to set up conflicting authorities. He did 
not see to what extent the power of the 
Governor went. Did they intend that one 
set of councils should be formed by the 
local Legislature and another under this bill; 
that one parish should impose a tax of one 
penny on the land, and the next three 
pence? They might judge of the difficul- 
ties which surrounded any tampering with 
the existing system, when he stated, that 
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in the council of the district below the 
three rivers near Quebec, there was not a 
single man who could read or write. Now, 
as to the efficacy of the existing system, he 
appealed to the right hon. Member for 
Tynemouth (Sir C. Grey), whether there 
were not as good roads in Canada as in the 
States. But these roads were kept in repair 
under stringent regulations, which were 
necessary until the people acquired a good 
dealof political education. Do not let him be 
understood as contending against the prin- 
ciple of introducing these institutions by 
degrees and cautiously into Canada; but 
why constitute a Legislature on the prin- 
ciple of giving the predominance to Eng- 
lish feelings and habits, and yet not 
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| trust it with the superintendence of local 


| management ? 


He admitted, that the con- 
fusion was very great which existed with 
respect to the tenure of lands; but he was 


/ convinced that the evil would not be re- 


| 





medied by the appointment of district 


‘councils in the manner proposed by this 


bill. In conclusion he would express a 
hope that nothing would induce his right 
hon. Friend, the present Governor-general 
of Canada, to leave the country until the 
measure undcr consideration was carried 
into full and complete effect. It was of 
the utmost importance to the prosperity 
and well-being of the Canadian provinces 
that there should not continue to be so 
frequent a change of governors as unhap- 
pily had taken place of late. This was 
the more especially unfortunate when the 
machinery of an act involving so great a 
change was about to be set in motion. 
He had thus briefly stated his objections to 
those clauses of the bill which he thought 
were not well advised. It was not his 
intention to make any motion upon the 
subject. He would rather follow the ex- 
ample which had been set by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) opposite, 
of making suggestions to the Government ; 
but if it were rendered necessary, he should 
be perfectly ready to move such amend- 
ments as would embody and carry out the 
views which he entertained in opposition 
to those of his noble Friend (Lord J. Rus- 
sell). He could not help feeling that upon 
this Canadian question he had not always 
done his duty. He believed that if his 
advice had been followed during the last 
five years the situation of tne Canadas 
would have been widely different from 
what it was now. Not pressing that ad- 
vice, he had sacrificed a great deal to party 
and personal feeling. If, however, the 
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necessity should arise, he should be per- 
fectly ready, upon his responsibility, to 
take the sense of the House against the 
clauses to which he had stated his objec- 
tions. He trusted that the House would 
feel with him that he had acted on no 
light grounds. He had only one more 
word to add. A fear had been expressed 
that under the operation of the measure 
now proposed, religious animosities would 
enter into the future government of the 
Canadas. He felt strongly convinced that 
that would not be the case. He thought | 
that any one who looked to the history of | 
the rebellion in those provinces—any one | 
who looked to what was passing in the | 
adjoining States of the North American 
union, would at once dismiss from his 
mind any fear of the re-ascendancy of any 
one religion over another in the Canadas, 
and more especially of that religion which 
seemed to be so much feared. Of the 
priesthood of that religion he must say 
that there did not exist in any country a | 
body of ecclesiastics so little capable of 
perverting the influences of religion to | 
party and political purposes, as the Roman 
Catholic clergy of the Canadian provinces. 
If their advice had been followed the Ca- 
nadians would at this moment have been a 
happy and contented race; and he was 
satisfied that the House and the country 
might rely upon the continuation of such 
a course of conduct on their part, as would | 
completely remove all the apprehensions 
which appeared to prevail in some quarters | 
on the subject. In taking leave of the 
measure, he ventured to express a doubt as 
to certain dangers that might be attendant | 
upon it, but a stronger hope that it might | 
lead to a restoration of peace and quiet, | 
and the establishment of a free and per- | 
manent constitution. 

Lord Stanley, not having had an oppor- | 
tunity of expressing his opinion upon this 
subject in any of the previous stages of 
the bill, hoped to obtain the indulgence of 
the House whilst he very briefly stated 
them now. He fully concurred in all that 
had fallen from his right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Tamworth, and in much that 
he had just heard with very sincere satis- 
faction proceeding from one so experienced 
in Canadian affairs, as his right hon. Friend 
who last addressed the House. He was 
not insensible to the hazard and danger 
which accompanied any step which this 
country might take upon a subject so in- 
volved and complicated as the affairs of 
Canada; but he was satisfied that if the | 
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danger of moving in the matter were great, 
the hazard of doing nothing, of allowing 
matters to arrange themselves, or of per- 
mitting them to remain as they were at 
present, was not, properly speaking, a 
hazard, but an absolute certainty of in- 
volving the British interest in Canada in 
the most serious disaster, if not in utter 
ruin. He trusted that the measure now 
proposcd would not only obtain the con- 
currence of a considerable majority of that 
House, but earnestly hoped that his hon. 
Iriend, the Member for Caithness (Sir 
George Sinclair), who led the opposition 
to the bill in its present stage, would not 
give the House the trouble of dividing 
upon the question, nor incur the mischief 
of conveying to the people of Canada an 
idea that there was a material difference of 
opinion in the British House of Commons 
upon the measure now before it. The 
hon. Member for Caithness said, that there 
were very valid and sound reasons in 1791 
for the separation of the two great Cana- 
dian provinces; and that the same reasons 
which then rendered the separation advi- 
sable rendered their re-union unadvisable 
at present. It was very difficult for us at 
the present time to place ourselves precisely 
in the situation of persons who acted under 
circumstances so widely different as those 
which obtained in 1791. But admitting, 
for the sake of argument that, the measure 
of 1791 was as wise as his hon. Friend 
deemed it to be—a matter which, with all 
respect for his hon. Friend, he held to be 
extremely doubtful—still he could not agree 
that circumstances remained now as they 
were then, nor admit that there was any- 
thing in the changed position of the pro- 
vinces that aflorded a valid argument 
against the project for re-uniting them. 


| Even if it had been possible in 1791, or 


in the years that had subsequently elapsed, 
to carry into full effect the plan that 
seemed to have been contemplated—of 
separating and distinguishing the two 
races in the Canadas—of leaving the 
French Canadian population in the enjoy- 
ment of their own laws and customs in the 
lower province, and establishing in the 
upper province a British population, not 
mixing with or rivalling the French, but 
enjoying British institutions and pursuing 
British interests, in a portion of the coun- 
try devoted exclusively to themselves—he 
should say that, considered physically and 


' geographically, the arrangement was one 


that would be likely to lead to serious 
difficulties and much embarrassment to 
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both provinces. The very fact of the great 
river St. Lawrence being the common 
medium of communication between both 
provinces and the mother country—being 
absolutely essential to the commercial 
prosperity and political importance of the 
upper province, but wholly useless to it 
unless a free navigation of its stream were 
cordially concurred in by the lower pro- 
vince—that very fact was in itself sufficient, 
in his opinion, to throw infinite doubt 
upon the wisdom and propriety, as a per- 
manent arrangement, of separating the two 
provinces, and giving to them separate in- 
terests and separate legislatures. But the 
moment that it became evidently impossible 
that the lower province could continue to 
be a purely French province—the moment 
that a British population began to spring 
up in that province, inferior in point of 
numbers, but infinitely superior in intelli- 
gence, and in activity and enterprise to the 
ancient habitans—from that moment it was 
certain that in the restricted sphere of the 
lower province we were introducing, upon 
a limited scale, those very dissensions and 
divisions which by the separation of the 
two provinces it was the object of the legis- 
lators of 1791 to avoid. From that very 
time it became evident that, sooner or 
later, the superior intelligence, activity, 
and capital of the British population, pro- 
perly guarded and supported by the mother 
country, must obtain an ascendancy above 
the French. The moment that that state 
of things arose, it was impossible not to 
turn one’s eyes to the time when it would 
be adviseable that the step of 1791 should 
be retraced, and the re-union of the two 
provinces effected. Although he could 
boast of but very little personal acquain- 
tance with these colonies, yet from the 
first moment he had any knowledge of 
them his mind bent forward to the period 
when their re-union would be necessary. 
But at the same time that he was always 
sensible of the danger and hazard of a pre- 
mature or too precipitate step towards that 
end on the one hand, and the equal danger 
and hazard of a too long delay on the other, 
he was not less sensible that the proposition 
for the re-union, whenever it was made, 
would not be unattended with considerable 
difficulty. But what was the state of 
things in which we were now legislating ? 
Was it possible that the existing state of 
things could continue? Had any feasible 
project been submitted to the House or to 
the country in opposition, or as a counter 
project to the measures proposed by the 


Government 
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Government? Even if that had been the 
case—even if the difference of advantage 
or disadvantage between any two competing 
plans were more precisely balanced than 
was the case in any projects he had yet heard 
—he should still hesitate, should still feel 
extreme reluctance and unwillingness totake 
from the Government the responsibility 
of introducing and carrying through the 
Imperial Parliament the measures necessary 
to be adopted upon a matter of so much 
importance. Circumstances of this kind 
were not to be dealt with by individual 
Members. Indeed it was a fearful risk for 
any Member in opposition to the Govern- 
ment to take upon himself the responsibility 
of advising the step which should be taken 
in matters of such importance. For that 
reason, even if his opinion upon the sub- 


ject were more nicely balanced than it was, 


he should say that the fact of the measure 
being submitted upon the authority of the 
responsible advisers of the Crown would go 
a long way with him in inducing him to 
waive any abstract feeling that he might 
entertain in favour of other plans, and to 
shrink from the fearful responsibility of 
secking to defeat that which the Govern- 
ment declared to be practicable, without 
the absolute certainty of being able to in- 
troduce and to carry, in the whole of its 
details, a measure at least equally beneficial 
and advantageous to the colonies and to 
the mother country. His hon. Friend, the 
Member for the University of Oxford, (Sir 
R. Inglis) had certainly put forward a pro- 
position in the course of the discussion that 
evening, which he believed had not been 
advanced by any preceding speaker. His 
hon. Friend said, that it was not merely a 
question between leaving a despotic Go- 
vernment in Lower Canada, and the union 
of the two provinces under a liberal form 
of government, but that another course 
was open to the adoption of the Legisla- 
ture, namely, to leave the constitution of 
Upper Canada precisely on the footing on 
which it now stood, and to grant to Lower 
Canada such a separate constitution as the 
peculiar circumstances of that province 
should seem to require. But what was 
the constitution to be? His hon. Friend 
said, that he would give to the lower pro- 
vince a form of government which should 
not be despotic, and yet not representative. 
Had his hon. Friend considered in every 
degree the details of a measure which 
should at once maintain the authority of 
the Crown in the present state of the 
lower province--which should remove the 
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stigma of a despotic Government in that 
province, and yet at the same time maintain 
that security for the British population 
which he knew it was his hon. Friend’s 
desire to maintain? How was this inter- | 
mediate constitution to be framed ? How 
long did his hon. Friend think that the 
French Canadians would be satisfied with 
such a constitution ? How long would they ‘ 
remain contented with a mere restricted form 
of government than the upper province? If) 
the Legislature were to overlook, as he was | 
not disposed to do, the feelings and interests | 
of the French Canadians, how long did his 
hon. Friend suppose, that the British po- 
pulation in the lower province would con- 
tinue contented with a form of government 
less free than that of the upper province ? 
He was not upon the present occasion dis- 
posed to enter into the details of the plan 
proposed by her Majesty’s Ministers. He | 
hoped, however, to hear from his noble 

Friend, the Secretary for the Cane; 
some satisfactory explanation upon the 

point that was raised by the right hon. | 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, with | 
regard to the security of the civil list pro- | 
vided for her Majesty in the Canadas, and | 
the protection to be afforded to the consoli- | 
dated fund against the accumulation of | 
future debt. Upon that point, he thought, 
that the case was even stronger than had 
been stated by his right hon. Friend; and 
if he were not mistaken in his interpreta- 
tion of the 50th clause, he would appeal to 
the noble Lord, whether, after the third 
readiug of the bill had been acquiesced in, 
it would not be better to postpone the ques- 
tion, “that it do pass” for a few days, with 
the view of taking into calm and deliberate 
consideration the suggestions which had been 
thrown out on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House. For the permanent protec- 
tion of British interests in the colonies, he 
apprehended that nothing was more desir- 
able than to keep up a constant stream of 
emigration towards them from the mother 
country. He admitted that a great im- 
provement in that respect had taken place 
since the period when he was connected 
with the Colonial-office. He approved of 
the system which obtained in the South 
Australian provinces, of devoting the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of lands to the purposes of 
immigration into the colonies, under the 
superintendence of the governor. Under 
such a system, a mutual benefit was con- 
ferred upon the mother country, and upon 
the colony. But it was right that it should 
be distinctly understood, that any encou- 
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ragement to immigration into the Canadas, 
derivable from the proceeds of the sale of 
Crown lands in those provinces, must be 
placed entirely out of view. The right of 
the Government to make provision for the 
settlement of British emigrants out of the 
Crown lands in Canada, was at once and 
for ever surrendered by this bill. He was 
not quite certain whether the Government 
intended to keep in their own hands the 
management of the lands of the Crown. He 
presumed that they meant to do so; but 
upon that point he hoped to have a distinct 
assurance from his noble Friend. He hoped 
to hear that the management of the Crown 


of Canada. 


| lands would continue in the hands of the 


Crown; and that it was not the Crown 
lands themselves, but the revenue arising 
from them, that it was proposed to transfer 
to the House of Assembly. It was neces- 
sary that the nature of the bargain should 
be distinctly understood. His noble Friend, 
he was sure, would not omit to notice the 
other point referred to by the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, namely, that it 
vas of great importance to recollect that, 
in all proceedings connected with land in 
the Canadas, we were not dealing witha 
matter that was, In any respect, analogous 
to the British constitution. With regard 
to the points which had been touched upon 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Edward 
Ellice) he could only say, from his very 
limited knowledge upon the subject, that 
he was disposed entirely to concur with 
him in the extreme impropriety of inserting 
into this bill the provisions that at present 


formed part of it, for the establishment of 


district councils. In a country so widely 
extended as the united Canadian provinces 
would be, it would, no doubt, be necessary 
to introduce a system of subordinate local 
administration ; but it appeared that such 
a system already existed—was in every re- 
spect adequate to the present wants of the 
country, and capable of being extended as 
those wants increased. Where then, was 
the policy of attempting, in the face of this 
fact, to foree upon the colony a system 
which they did not want—a system towards 
which they entertained a strong dislike—a 
system which had already been tried, and 
which the colonists had earnestly petitioned 
to have repealed. It was obvious that, 
upon matters such as this, the colonists 
would be able to legislate better for them- 
selves, than it would be possible for the 
Imperial Parliament, with the best inten- 
tions, to legislate for them. Sensible of the 
necessity of reuniting the two provinces— 
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sensible of the hazard and danger of allow- 
ing another Session to pass by without tak- 
ing some step to provide for the government 
of that important portion of our empire, 
and sensible of the responsibility which 
those persons would take upon themselves 
who ventured to reject the provisions 
proposed by the Government, he should 
feel it his duty, although he did not ap- 
prove of every part of the bill, to vote 
in favour of the motion for the third 
reading. 

Mr. Edward Ellice entirely concurred | 
in every word that had fallen from the 
noble Lord, with respect to the district ad- 
ministration. All that he contended for was, | 
that the provincial Legislature would be the | 
best judge as to the power that should be | 
vested in the district courts, as well as| 
for the purposes for which they should be | 
established. 

Viscount Howick said, it did not appear 
to him that the explanation of his right 
hon. Friend was quite consistent with some 
of the arguments which he had used in 
the first instance, because, if he was not 
mistaken, he had heard complaints from 
his right hon. Friend, of the great incon- 
sistency in giving a power of taxation 
tu the district council, and to the Le- 
gislature. He was quite sure that his 
hon. Friend would admit having used this 
as an argument, that the power granted to 
these bodies would infallibly clash. From 
that opinion, however, he entirely dissented. 
It appeared to him, that the clauses which 
it was proposed to omit were essential to 
the measure before the House. He did 
not give this as his own opinion merely, 
but as that of persons of much higher au- 
thority, that there was nothing so essential 
to free Government as a proper division of 
the authorities which exercised independent 
functions. Unless they created something 
of this sort, it was impossible that the 
united Legislature could work, for he did 
not disguise from himself the great prac~ 
tical difficulty of carrying on the govern- 
ment of so extensive a district by one 
single Legislature, and nothing but the im- 
possibility of preserving the present state of 
affairs would have conciliated him to the 
union of the two provinces. But he 
thought it was absolutely impossible that 
the affairs of that country could be carried 
on if they did not allow the establishment 
of representative bodies in the minor dis- 
tricts, elected by the inhabitants, for the 
management of their own local affairs ; 
and such a power was the more necessary 
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to be granted, since there was a clause in 
the present bill which required that every 
grant of public money should be first sanc- 
tioned by a responsible officer of the Go- 
vernment. In this country, parochial taxa- 
tion was totally distinct from general taxa- 
tion. In the United States, they knew 
that there were three or four different 
budgets, which were proceeded with inde- 
pendent of each other. [Le was convinced 
that the same system was absolutely neces- 
sary in Canada; and when his right hon. 
Friend asked the House why they thought 
it necessary to create institutions of this 


_ kind in Upper Canada, his anwer was, that 


the provisions of the present bill did not go 
to create, but to extend and improve them, 
so that these local authorities might be 
some check to the central authority. He 
deprecated leaving this matter to be here- 
after regulated by the united Assembly, 
more especially with regard to Lower 


| { . 
Canada, where such bodies would come 


into operation almost simultancously with 
that form of government which they now 
proposed to give them. He would remark, 
that the clause in the bill did not distinctly 
propose a power of taxing wild lands, but 
he thought the local bodies ought to pos- 
sess the power of imposing such rates as 
they thought proper and necessary, in the 
localities which they represented. This 
appeared to him to be most just, and he 
thought it possible that his right hon. 
Friend, who, it was well known, owned 
large tracts of land in that country, had 
allowed himself to be biassed in the views 
he had taken on this branch of the subject. 
In the other observations of his right 
hon. Friend he entirely concurred. He 
believed that the cry raised against the 
land-jobbers was unjust. Within certain 
bounds it was highly desirable that their 
capital should be invested in land, but 
there were also many abuses in the mode of 
granting it, for often the land was left un- 
improved for a long series of years, and ex- 
tensive tracts in such a state wasa grievous 
burden to the industrious settler. Hold- 
ing these views, he could not help express- 
ing his anxiety that the clauses should not 
be omitted from the present bill. If any 
amendment could be suggested, he would 
be glad to concur in it; but the omission 
of the clauses altogether would be to make 
a measure which had passed all its stages 
in so satisfactory a manner imperfect in its 
most important point. 

Mr. Pakington felt deeply sensible how 
important a measure this was, both as re- 
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garded Canada and Great Britain; yet he 
must protest against it as one fraught with 
danger. He hoped that he did not deviate 
from that unanimity of feeling which had 
characterized the progress of this bill when 
he so protested, yet he felt it due to him- 
self to declare that he had heard nothing 
up to that moment to remove the alarm 
which he felt. His apprehensions arose 
from his belief that there would be great 


danger in attempting to govern so extensive | 
a district by one Legislative Assembly, and | 


that the union of the two provinces would 
be productive of the greatest dissensions 
between the two parties. ‘The noble Lord 
(Howick) had admitted that the great ex- 
tent of Canada formed a serious objection 
to its government by one Legislative Assem- 
bly and one Executive Council. The right 
hon. Member for ‘Tamworth and the hon. 
Member for Liskeard had also admitted 
that the subject was fraught with great 
danger; but there was another source of 
apprehension which nobody had adverted 
to except the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth, and that was, whether the Govern- 
ment of that country, by a Legislative As- 
sembly constituted according to the bill 
before the House, would be able to secure 
a sufficient majority to work out their plans. 
Was it certain that they would have any 
majority at all? Looking to the large pro- 
portion of the disaffected in the upper pro- 
vince, and the overwhelming majority of 
the French population in Lower Canada, 
he very much doubted whether they would 
have a sufficient majority to keep up the 
connexion between Great Britain and 
Canada. The two most important features 
in the bill were the constitution of the 
House of Assembly and the district coun- 
cils, yet both of these had been condemned 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. He 
thought that, under these circumstances, he 
was fully borne out in protesting against 
the bill; vet he would admit that, if the 
constituted authorities in the upper pro- 
vince were of opinion that the measure 
was essential to the welfare of Canada, the 
House could not have a better or a stronger 
argument for the measure. He, however, 
locked beyond the present session of the 
Assembly in Upper Canada, which had 
commenced its political existence by con- 
demning the union, and had not agreed to 
it this session, without affixing conditions 
to its assent, several of which had not been 
attended to by the Government of this 
country. He doubted, therefore, when 
the Assembly found that their conditions 
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were disregarded, especially that one which 
went to fix the seat of government within 
their own province, whether they would 
regard the measure with satisfaction. He 
thought there was a better mode of settling 
the question than by the union of the two 
provinces, and that was by the annexation of 
the city of Montreal to the upper province. 





This plan was approved of so far back as 
| 1828 by Sir Wilmot Horton, and it was 
only the other day that he had conversed 
with an intelligent gentleman who had re- 
| cently arrived from Canada, who informed 
| him that his plan, which was also one of 
| the alternatives proposed by Chief Justice 
| Robinson, met with the strongest approba- 
| tion from the British inhabitants of the 
| province. From what had occurred, how- 
| ever, he foresaw that the present bill would 
| pass, and he only hoped that his predictions 
| would turn out to be false. 

Lord John lussell acknowledged that 
whatever difficulties might attend the 
after government of the Canadas, they 
certainly would not arise from any party 
feeling manifested in the discussion of this 
bill, and that whatever success might ac-+ 
company the measure, that success was 
rendered far more probable after the calm 
and dispassionate mode in which its pro- 
visions had that night been discussed. 
With regard to the general measure, and 
to the principle of the union, he believed 
that he had always stated, as the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
had that evening stated, and as the hon. 
Member for Droitwich had admitted, that 
it was rather from a comparison of the 
difficulties and dangers attending on other 
courses, and not from any abstract prin- 
ciple, that he was Jed to prefer this mea- 
sure for the union of the two provinces. 
He had considered carefully every propo- 
sition that had been made. He would 
not say that he had gone through the 
eight alternatives of Chief Justice Robin- 
son, but he had considered the principal 
one in order to see whether it could be 
adopted, but the result of his examination 
only convinced him that there was no 
course which was not attended with 
greater difficulties than the one they had 
now taken—no measure less liable to ob- 
jection than the bill before the House. 
Although there might be many objections 
to it, yet, on the whole, he thought it had 
greater prospect of success—was more 
likely to secure the welfare of the people 
of Canada, and contribute to uphold the 
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connexion between that colony and Eng- 
land than any other measure which Go- 
vernment could propose. More than this: 
it was admitted by all that it was a ques- 
tion of very great difficulty—a question 
encompassed with eternal discussions— 
with agitation, leading to civil war—with 
the prospect of foreign invasion—with 
animosities between different races, and 
all the evils which accompany these cala- 
mities. Hence it was, that though this 
measure might be one not unattended 
with danger, yet it was the best which 
could be introduced on the subject. With 
respect to the various parts of the bill, he 
would shortly state what he thought. 
With regard to the objection stated by 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, to the civil list, that the an- 
nual interest on the public debt would 
be a charge upon the consolidated revenue, 
it might be said in answer to that objec- | 
tion, that the Government had it in their 
power to refuse their consent to any act 
which went to increase that debt. It had | 
been said that, although the consolidated | 
revenue was to have the whole fund which | 
was now the Crown revenue, yet on the | 
expiration of the civil list that revenue | 
would revert without being charged with | 





any portion of the debt. He must con- 
fess, too, that the force of the objection 
was not much lessened by saying that the 
Crown might refuse its assent, for this 
might be a most injurious act, and he 
wished, therefore, to take a few days to | 
consider a point which he thought of very 
considerable importance, but which did 
not strike him before the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated it. The noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, had asked 
whether the management of the Crown 
lands would be vested inthe Crown. He’ 
conceived that the management would re- | 
main with the Crown. ‘There was no pro- | 
vision in the bill which took away the | 
management from the officers of the | 
Crown, and the proceeds of the Crown | 
revenue would still remain in their care. | 
He did not think that any great loss'| 


would arise to the Crown from the sale of | . 


lands, for although a part of the lands 
might be sold, other parts would become 
more valuable, and in this way the re- 
venue would be increased. He did not 
think, therefore, that the revenue would 
be much affected by the sale of the Crown 
lands. A further objection stated was, 
that the Assembly might be disposed to 
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sanction a very speedy and indiscriminate 
sale of the Crown lands; but he thought 
there would exist a sufficient control in 
the hands of the Crown, and the officers 
appointed by the Crown, to resist any 
such extravagant and improvident an 
event. He came now to the objections 
stated by his right hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for Coventry with respect to those 
parts of the bill which affected the muni- 
cipal councils. In the first place, he 
thought he could satisfy his right hon, 
Friend’s mind upon two points, which ap- 
peared to him to be rather more specious 
than real objections to this measure. One 
of those points was, that the word “ mu- 
nicipal” had occurred somewhere or other ; 
and the other point was, that the measure 
was all founded upon Captain Pringle’s 
report. Now, in the first place, in this 
bill the word “ municipai” is not once 
mentioned; his right hon. Friend need 


not, therefore, be so very much alarmed 


upon that point. Next, with regard to 
Captain Pringle, it was true that that 
Gentleman had made a report upon the 
subject, but his right hon. Friend was 
doing Captain Pringle a great deal of 
honour by attending more to that re- 
port than to the other papers that had 
been presented on the same subject. 
Although there might be sume errors in 
Captain Pringle’s report, and although it 
might be true that Captain Pringle had 
not been long in Canada before he made 
his report, yet he could not conceive that 
that was any more reason against adopt- 
ing any suggestion made by that gentle. 


'man, which was in itself good, than it 


would have been a good reason against 
reforming the prisons in the West Indies, 


‘because the report which Captain Pringle 


made on that subject was founded on in- 
quiries, which were the result of a very 
short visit to the West Indies. But with 
respect to the authorities and despatches 
coming from official persons, and to the 
authority of the provincial councils, which 
authorities formed the foundation of those 
particular clauses of the bill to which ob- 
jection was made, he thought attention 
had not been sufficiently given to them 
by his right hon. Friend, who appeared to 
have devoted himself so much to the re- 
port of Captain Pringle, that he had not 
had time to give due weight to the re- 
commendations of those authorities. 
When referring to the recommendation 
contained in page 33 of Governor Thom- 
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son’s despatch, his right hon. Friend did 
not refer to page 31, in which a reason 
was given—and he thought a very strong 
reason—for introducing some measure of 
this kind. He must observe that he was 
as desirous as his right hon. Friend that 
the local Legislature should not have the 
power of making grants of — without 
the recommendation of the C 
Governor Thomson, after stating that one 
of the most important provisions of the 
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Srown ; and | 


plan suggested last Session, and on w hich | 


the Earl of Durham laid the greatest | 


stress, was that of restricting the money 
votes of the House of Assembly to the 
purposes of the general government, 
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said the Commons in the provincial Par- 
liament assembled in Lower Canada? 
They had presented an address to her Ma- 
jesty the Queen, in which they said— 


* We have no desire to interfere unneces- 


sarily with questions of detail, but we cannot 


omit respectfully soliciting your Mayesty’s at- 
tention to the introduction of a system of mus 
nicipal government in Lower Canada, in 
order to establish a system of local taxation 
upon the same principle as is established in 
Upper Canada.” [‘* Hear, hear.” | 


Well! but what then became of all 


that his right hon. Friend said about con- 


| flicting principles ? 


which would put an ‘end to the TrOsS SYS- | 


tem that had been practiced in applying 
the public money to local purposes, pro- 
ceeded to recommend that some machinery 
should be provided by which a system of 
local taxation might be established for 


i cause, 


local taxation by local bodies, 


purely local purposes. His right hon. | 


Friend (Mr. Ellice) had also said, and the 
statement had been quoted from the 
pamphlet of Chief Justice Robinson, that 
nobody in Canada was ever heard to ex- 


the purpose of local taxation, But Go- 
vernor Thomson distinctly stated that he 
found a most anxious desire among the 
people of Canada to have local councils 


What then became 


of all he had stated with regard to these 


local bodies having a power of local tax- 
ation being a conflicting power with the 
Legislature of the united provinces? be- 
although his right hon. Friend 
afterwards said that he did not object to 
yet a great 
part of his argument was founded upon 


ithe fact that these local bodies were to 


impose taxation upon the Crown lands. 
It appeared, then, from the Governor's 


'statement that the people of the Lower 
press a desire for these local councils, for | 


established, to raise local taxation, believ- ; 


ing as they did that it would be likely to 
conduce, in the highest degree, to their 
welfare and prosperity. Governor Thom- 
son, who was a person of considerable ex- 
perience, and possessed great knowledge 
of business in matters of this nature, stated 
that the very first thing he did, and which 
it was his duty to do, and which he per-. 
formed with great activity, was to send to 
all persons in Canada who were likely to 
give him valuable information, and to con- 


their opinions were, and he then told the 
Government at home that, after having 
done so, he found there prevailed a very 
strong desire for the establishment of 


district councils, to raise local taxes for } i 


local purposes. Governor Thomson 
might be mistaken ; it might he his fancy 
only, and the fact might be that no person 
in the country was ever heard to speak of 
it, or known to think of it. That was 
certainly a most improbable supposition ; 
but for a moment he would suppose it to 
to be true; and he would then ask what 


Province were desirous to have these local 
bodies established upon the same principle 
which prevailed in the Upper Province. 
The House of Assembly uf the Lower 
Province also recommended the Crown to 
introduce that system. His right hon. 
Friend was correct in saying that they 
were not about to introduce exactly the 
system prevailing in the Upper Province, 
because there was some difference between 
that and the system recommended to be 
adopted ; but he believed the chief differ- 
ence consisted in the amount of power of 
taxation rather than in the nature of the 
councils to be established. The elective 


‘councils in Upper Canada raised local 
| taxation for local purposes—for building 
sult with persons of various political 
views and parties, and to ascertain what | 





the sessions-house, for conducting trials, 
and so on. Now, it was proposed that 
the district councils, which would also be 
elective councils, both in Lower and Up- 
per Canada, should be established for 
very similar purposes to those now exist- 
ing in Upper Canada. Therefore, the 
objection of his right hon. Friend did not 
so much go to the entire rejection of these 
clauses, as to their not being in all respects 
adapted to the system now prevailing in 
Upper Canada. It might be argued that 
this system might be introduced by the 
local Legislature of the united provinces. 
Upon that point he admitted he thought 
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there was considerable doubt. He should 
have been disposed to say, as a ge- 
neral question, before he had _ heard 
the opinions of those authorities in 
Canada, to which he had referred, that it 
would have been better to have left it to 
the general Legislature of the united pro- 
vinces to introduce these municipal or dis- 
trict councils for the purposes of local 
taxation; but he had now, on the other 
hand, the opinion of Governor Thomson, 
and also ihe opinion of Chief Justice 
Stewart—who framed a number of clauses 
in detail, but which he (Lord John Rus- 
sell) did not think proper to submit to the 
House because they went into more detail 
than was necessary—and he had also the 
opinion of the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada, especially recommending 
the subject to the notice of the Imperial 
Legislature. However, he admitted that 
nothing ought to be introduced into this 
bill which was likely to be effected, and 
better effected, by the Legislature of the 
united provinces. If it were the opinion 
of the House that there were no objections, 
either from jealousy of race or from local 
circumstances, which would prevent the 
Legislature of the united provinces under- 
taking this subject-—if it were the opinion 
of the House that the subject could be 
more safely left to the local Legislature, 
then certainly it would not be necessary 
for them to keep such clauses in the bill. 
He owned that his opinion was, when he 
introduced the clauses, and he still was of 
opinion, that the clauses had better be in 
the bill; nevertheless he would say with 
respect to this part of the bill, as he had 
said with regard to the civil list, that upon 
that point he should wish, after hearing so 
fair and so calm an opinion expressed by 
his right hon. Friend on the subject, to 
have some short time allowed him to con- 
sider the matter more maturely. If he 
should think, as the Governor had stated, 
that these clauses were necessary, he 
would fairly state that opinion to the 
House, and put it to the House to decide 
the question ; but if, on further considera- 
tion, he should come to a contrary con- 
clusion, he should have no hesitation in 
avowing his concurrence with the proposi- 
tion of his right hon. Friend, who would 
at least admit that it was not without some 
authority and some grounds that the Go- 
vernment had proposed this measure. 
Now with regard to the great weight given 
by the hon, Gentleman who spoke last to 
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the opinions of Chief Justice Robinson, 
he must confess, that although he thought 
no opinions could be stated with more 
acuteness, or argument be more ably put, 
than by that Gentleman, whose talents 
were universally acknowledged, yet, with 
regard to his general principles and views 
of governing in Canada, he owned that he 
must declare his entire dissent from them. 
With regard to the subject of a Church 
Establishment, Chief Justice Robinson had 
stated, no doubt, the views of the political 
party to which he (Lord John Russell) 
and his friends belonged, and of which 
that Gentleman was for a long time a very 
leading Member; yet they were not of a 
sort to be carried into effect in any part of 
Canada. He thought it was Chief Justice 
Robinson who had expressed the opinion 
—at least he was quite sure he had seen 
the opinion staed by others—that if, 
when founding .our colonies in North 
America, which were now become the 
United States of America, we had car- 
ried out among the Puritans in the times 
of James Ist and Charles Ist a re- 
gular Church Establishment, founded 
and based upon the principles of the 
mother Church in England, that those 
colonies would still have remained faithful 
and loyal to the mother country, and that 
there would not have been any separation 
between those two parts of the British 
empire. Now he (Lord John Russell), 
thought that an opinion more unsound 
never was asserted, He conceived that 
if ever they had attempted anything of 
the kind — if, in the reign of Charles 
2nd, they had not been contented with 
restoring the Church of England in this 
country—if they had not been contented 
with the very cruel and barbarous attempt 
to establish the Church of England in 
Scotland—if, besides all this, an attempt 
had been made to force the Church of 
England upon the state of New England, 
and the various other provinces now form- 
ing the United States, his opinion was, in- 
stead of preventing a separation, that that 
separation would have taken place a cen- 
tury earlier than it did. He was fully 
convinced, whatever their opinions might 
be with respect to a Church Establishment 
in general, that the opinions which now 
prevailed in North America were too much 
rooted, and had too general an assent, as 
well from the members of the Church of 
England as from all the sects of Chris- 
tians there, to admit the possibility of its 
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introduction, and that it would be utterly 
and especially insane to desire to establish 
a predominant Church in that country. He | 
could not, therefore, while he admitted the 
talents of Chief Justice Robinson, give 
the same weight to his authority as other 
hon. Gentlemen gave. There was one | 
other observation which fell from the right | 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Tam- | 
worth, affecting this bill, of which he had | 
always felt the force and effect, namely, | 
that in making this renewed constitution 
for Canada —that in binding that country 
tous by a new legislative act—we contract 
a still further obligation, by all means, mili- 
tary and naval, to maintain the connexion 
between Canada and this country. He 
conceived with regard to anycolony, that it 
was their duty to keep together and maintain 
together the various parts of this splendid 
empire. But with regard to men who at 
various times—at the end of the late war, 
and during the civil war which is now but 
just over—with regard to men who ip 
those times have shown their fidelity to 
the British Crown, who have suffered in 
their persons, who have suffered in their 
property, and who have been exposed to 
continual alarm, plunder, and massacre, 
and who yet have maintained their fi- 
delity unimpeached, and their loyalty un- 
spotted ; to desert them, and notto put 
forth the right arm of England in case 
any danger should threaten that connec- 
tion, would be an act of the utmost base- 
ness that any Minister of this country could 
be guilty of, and such an abandonment, 
and such a dereliction of duty, as he did 
not believe any House of Commons in this 
country would sanction, 

Mr. Charles Buller did not mean to go 
into the merits of the bill, seeing the great 
unanimity which prevailed with respect to 
it as a general measure; but although he 
thought the noble Lord was right in giving 
to the objections of the right hon, Gentle- 
man, the Member for Coventry, the fullest 
consideration, he hoped that no consider- 
ation would induce the noble Lord to 
abandon the clauses which related to local 
taxation. He feared, that the power pro- 
posed to be given of taxing wild lands 
would operate injuriously in reference to 
emigration, and he thought no power other 
than that of direct taxation should be 
placed in the hands of local bodies, be- 
cause it would only tend to abuse. The 
establishment of local Assemblies for the 
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recommended by Lord Durham upon the 
best possible information, and the wisdom 
of such a recommendation must be appa- 
rent to all who were at all aware of the 
utter unfitness of a general Legislature for 
such purposes, and the malpractices and 
jobs to which such a system gave rise. 
He therefore wished that the clauses to 
which he referred would be embodied in 
this bill. 

The Speaker: Does the hon. Baronet 
intend to divide the House ? 

Sir George Sinclair hoped he should not 
be considered disrespectful if he pressed 
the question to a division, as no division 
had yet taken place on the bill. The fear 
he entertained was, that it might finally 
lead to a separation of Canada from this 
country; but if the bill should pass intoa 
law, his sincere wish was, that it should 





administration of local affairs had been 
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be effectually carried out. 
The House divided on the question, 


that the bill 


be read a third time :- - 


Ayes 156; Noes 6: Majority 150. 
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been most deservedly remunerated by Go- 
vernment, but here, neither the Surveyor- 
general, nor the gentlemen who accom- 
panied him in a long, a toilsome, and 
dangerous exploratory expedition, had re- 
ceived any reward whatever. If, by the 
new rules laid down, it was impossible to 
bestow upon them grants of land in the 
districts they had discovered, some other 
mode of remunerating them should be had 
recourse to. 

Mr. French observed, that the surveys 
in question had already cost very large 
sums. While surveys in America, con- 
ducted by able engineers, were effected at 
a cost of less than a farthing an acre, the 
surveys in Australia had cost one shilling 
and sixpence an acre. 
| Lord J. Russell said, there could be no 
| doubt of the great merits of the gentlemen 
| referred to, but not having considered the 
point suggested, he could not at present 
say anything as to giving them the re- 
/muneration proposed. As to grants of 
land, that system had led to such abuses, 
that it had been altogether abandoned, 
and he could not consent to make any 
exceptions to the rule which had been fixed 
| in that respect. 

Sir 7. Acland thought, that these gen- 
tlemer lad strong claims for remuner- 
‘ation, As to the rule respecting grants 
‘of land, the eminent services of these 

parties had been rendered to the country 
‘long before that rule was laid down, and 
it ought not, therefore, to apply tothem. 

Mr. Ward certainly thought, that the 
'gentlemen who had made these explor- 
atory services, were entitled to a reward; 
but he considered that it would be al- 
together unadvisable to make any excep- 
| tion in their favour, of the rule which had 
been made as to grants of land. If they 
| were remunerated, it should be by a money 
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Suprty—Sourveyors or Auvstra-| grant. 


t1a.] Report of the Committee of Supply | 
brought up. On the vote respecting Aus- | 
tralia being proposed, 


Vote agreed to. 


| Suppry—Epvcarion (IrELawp.)] On 


Mr, Goulburn said he wished to call the ; the vote for National Education in Ireland, 


attention of the House to a point which | 
The House was aware | House against this grant. 


had been omitted. 


of the great services rendered in Australia 
by Sir T’. Mitchell, and the officers under | the system carried on under it was such 
his command, in exploring voluntarily | that Protestants could not avail themselves 
large tracts of land in that country, there- | of it. 

by adding largely to the dominions of the 
Crown there, and opening a large and some of the Protestants gave the system 
profitable field to British industry. On 
all former occasions, similar services had 


Mr. Plumptre said, he should divide the 
It was not a 


| vote for national education in Ireland, for 


} 


| Viscount Morpeth said, that at least 


_ their sanction, for there were, at the pre- 
| sent moment, no fewer than sixty-two 
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applications before the board, from con- 
gregations connected with the Presbyterian 
body in Ireland. 

Lord Teignmouth said, that the original 
purposes of those who framed the system 
had been departed from, and the present 
state of the case was simply this—that 
while the system conferred no benefit 
whatever on members of the Established 
Church, the Roman Catholics, the Pres- 
byterians, and other sectarians looked 
upon Government merely as treasury 
agents, bound to supply them with the 
means of carrying on an exclusive system 
of education, 
particular views. Throughout the whole 
of Treland it was not one combined system 
of education, but separate systems carried 
on in an exclusive manner in separate 
schools. He hoped, that before next 
year, the whole subject would undergo 
thorough investigation. 

Mr. "IL. Grattan could state from ex- 
perience thal the system of education had 
succeeded in Ireland, although the noble 
Lord upon hearsay ventured to say that 
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ought at least to take the trouble of in- 
forming themselves of the matter about 
which they were going to talk. But, in 
fact, they knew nothing of the country, 
and they took their evidence from sources 
which were not always reckoned the most 
pure. On such evidence it was, that 
Gentlemen opposite wished to put down 
the present system, and to leave the chil- 
dren of the Irish poor, dependent upon 
something which was yet to be born— 


some illegitimate offspring not yet in ex- 


each according to its own | 
|ronet was meditating a speech. 


istence—which was to be got between 
the county of Kent and the parish of 
Marylebone. Ile saw that the hon. Ba- 
[Sir a, 


Sinclair : No, no, I am not indeed.] The 


| Protestant clergy in his county oflered 
him some opposition, but he kept his 


te mper, 
ithe aul he had the advantage, 


and they lost theirs, so that in 
And he 


would continue to teach the Protestant 


ichildren as well as the Roman Catholic. 


He believed that the education of those 


‘children would produce a revolution, and 


it had failed. The noble- Lord knew | 


nothing of the country, nor of those upon 
whom the burthen of education was thrown. 
Tt obliged him (Mr, Hl. Grattan) to be a 
schoolmaster, for he educated the children 
of the Duke of Buckingham in Treland— 
he educated, too, the children of Mr. 
Lefroy, and he did not receive a shilling 
from either of those landlords for the chil- 
dren of their tenants. In the schools he 
referred to, the Protestant children were 
educated in their own tenets, and their 
parents continued to send them, notwith- 
standing the efforts that had been made 
to withdraw them. But then the noble 
Lord said, that the Board of Education 
was the mere treasury for Catholics. If 
they were a treasury all he could say was, 
that it was the most niggardly treasury 
that had ever existed. What was the 
result of the present system in Ireland ? 
They had 2,000 schools, in which were edu- 
cated 192,971 boys, and 63,000 females— 
makinga totalof 255,000 males and females 
educated in Ireland; and yet there was 
on an average allowed not more than 10/. 
for each schoo!, and the landlords had to 
make up the difference to 30/., he meant 
thelandlords whotock upon them the duties 
of schoolmasters. That was the liberality of 
which the noble Lord complained. When 
the noble Lord and other Gentlemen op- 
posite interfered in Irish business, they 


put down not only ignorance but party, 
and the party of Gentlemen opposite in 
particular, Children were instructed in 
the most important parts of political 
economy, but the whole Bible was cer- 
tainly not given to them. [Cheers.] The 
noble Lord cheered. Would the noble 
Lord give the whole Bible to any of his 
sons or daughters to read? Did he read 
it himself? The Bible was never given 
to children to turn over and read as they 
liked. The great objection after all to 
this society was, that it was not a prose- 
lytising society. When the noble Lord 


‘the Member for North Lancashire was in 


the Ministry he supported the system— 
but he was not in his place now. The 
gallant Sergeant also was not in his 
place. Yes, he said the gallant Sergeant, 


' because the hon. and learned Member for 


| their battles. 


Bandon had been the champion of the 
proselytising society, and had fought all 
Ile was never more sur- 


| prised at any statement—much as he was 





accustomed to surprise at statements from 
the other side—than when he heard it 
asserted that the national system had 
failed. What, did they call it a failure 
to educate 255,000 children on Jarge and 
liberal principles at an expense to the Go- 
vernment of no more than 10/. He would 
not say, that he was peculiarly religious, 
and he hoped to steer through life with his 


500 children without giving scandal either 
2P2 
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to Marylebone or Kent. If the noble 
Lord or the hon. Member would take the 
trouble of going to Ireland, they might 
visit the schools, and they would see that 
their fears were unfounded, and they 
would join him not in taxing the people 
of England, but in educating the unpro- 
tected sons and daughters of the poor 
peasantry of Ireland. 

Sir R. Bateson was not of opinion that 
the system deserved the name of a system 
of national education. He maintained it | 
was a failure in Ireland. 
the Protestants did not attend the schools 


in the part of the country with which he : 


was connected. The system carried on 
under the Kildare-place Society gave per- 
fect satisfaction to that part of the coun- 


try. Ile contended that no system of, 


national education could be useful which 
was not based upon the Holy Scriptures, 
Mere literary education without the Scrip- 
tures, would do more harm than good to | 
the peasantry of Ireland. He had seen 


the present system at work for some years | 


in his part of the country, and certainly | 
he was prepared to say, that it had not 
worked well. We had always expressed 
himself in opposition to this grant, as he 
thought, that the money might be more 
usefully employed ; and he saw no reason 
to change the opinions he had many 


years ago expressed on this subject. He} 


would not yield to any Member in a 


sincere desire to educate the people of 


Ireland. He only differed as to the mode 
of doing so. 

Major Cumming Bruce said, the hon. 
Member for Meath seemed to be dissatis- 
fied that the State did not allow more 
than 102. a year to the Irish schoolmaster. 

ut in his (Major C. Bruce’s) country 
(Scotland) they had themselves to pay 
their schoolmasters. The noble Lord 
(Lord Morpeth) seemed to lay stress, on 
the adhesion of the Presbyterians of Ire- 
Jand to this system, but he would remind 
the noble Lord, that the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland had strongly 
and almost unanimously expressed their 
condemnation of the system of national 
education in Treland. ‘The hon. Member 
for Meath had asked whether there was 
any instance of the Bible being used as a 
school book, but he might appeal to the 
experience of any Scotch Member, to say 
that the Bible was used as a school book 


in all the schools of that country. He 


weuld vote against the grant. 


{COMMONS} 


The children of | 


(Ireland. ) 1160 


Mr. Redington remarked, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken was in 
that House in 1835, when the rig! hon. 
Baronet proposed a large grant ior the 
support of the present system, which he 
now so much abused, and yet the hon. 
Member, with all his zeal, did not then 
oppose the grant. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, in rising to 
offer a few observations on this subject, 
he did not mean to say, that he would 
oppose the passing of this grant. Ife did 
not think it would be right, when a pub- 
lic establishment had entered into engage- 
ments on the faith of a grant from Parhia- 
| ment, to leave them without the means of 
‘fulfilling those engagements. He thought 
it right that the House should know the 
nature of this grant, and on the part of 
the Protestants, he felt bound to say, that 
this was a grant from which the Protest- 
ants of Ireland received no benefit. By 
the mode in which this grantgvas applied 
in Treland, the whole body of the members 
of the Established Church were excluded 
from any beuefit from it. It was custom- 





| 


| 
| 


| 





the people of that country were all Roman 
| Catholics; but it should be recollected, 
| that there was also a large body of Pres- 
| byterians and Protestants in that country. 
| He believed, that the Protestants of that 
/ country amounted to two millions. The 
_Kildare-place Society had worked well, 
and in a report which had been made, the 
/ advantages of that society had been much 
| underrated, and the number of schools that 
they had established in various parts of 
the country had been very much under- 
stated. He thought, that when the House 
was about to vote 60,0097. for national 
education in Ireland, they should know, 


national education. Under the operation 
of this system, the only book that was 
excluded from the schools was the Bible. 
Could any Protestant give his adhesion to 
that system which excluded the Scriptures 
from the schools ? No Protestant mi- 
nister conld submif to a system which ex- 
cluded the Scriptures from tie schools ; 
nor was it to be supposed, that the Pro- 
testant laity could submit to such a sys- 
tem. The Protestants of Ireland vene- 
rated the Bible, and would not send their 
children to schools from which the Bible 
was excluded ? Was that, he would ask, 
a national system from which the 
whole of the Protestants of Ireland 
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were excluded? He had heard it boasted 
that the Synod of Ulster had given 
their adhesion to this system. No per- 
son could more respect that venerable | 
body than he did. But it’ should a 
recollected, that the Presbyterian body | 
of Ulster was part and parece! of the | 
Church of Scotland. He had heard, | 
that measures had been taken to concill- 
ate the Synod of Ulster, but he (Mr. Ser- | 
geant Jackson) would venture to predict, | 
that the Government would soon find, 
that the Synod of Ulster were dissatistied 
with their system. The chief objection 
made by the Synod of Ulster was, that 
there were certain queries sent which were 
required to be answered, and the Synod 
thought, that this gave a control to the 
board to which the Synod would not sub- 
mit. The Gevernment stated, on the | 
part of the board, that they would send 
no more queries. But le would ask the 
noble Lord whether those queries were | 
not now sent to those who managed the 
schools, and they were required to answer | 
those queries, before they were paid their 
salaries. He defied the noble Lord to 
maintain, that this system of cducation | 
deserved to be called a national sys- | 
tem of education. Ie denied, that! 
this was anything deserving to be 
called a national system of education, 
There were only 1,017 Protestants of 
all denominations connected with these 
schools in three provinces in Ireland. In 
Munster, where there were 115,925 Pro- 
testants, only 146 of them were connected 
with these schools. Inthe county of Lime- 
rick, where there were eighteen schools, not 
a single Protestant attended them. In 
Leinster there were 183,609 Protestants, 
but only 598 attended the schools. In 
Connaught only 227 Protestants attended 
them. The Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Tuam had openly stated, that he had 
banished the system from his province, and 
would not tolerate it, because it was anti- 
Catholic. He hoped that some means 
might be adopted which would enable the 
Protestants of Ireland to obtain some bene- 
fit, and be enabled to make education 
accessible to the humbler classes. He 
contended that this, which was called a 
national system, was, in reality, a separate 
system. He would not oppose this grant 
on the present occasion, but he hoped the 
objections to this system would obtain due 
consideration in a future Session. 

Colonel Rawdon felt it his duty as | 





j It 9 
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representative of Armagh, to make a few 
remarks on the su'ject before the House. 
He had heard much of Protestantism, but 
very little of Christianity during the even- 
ing. The hon. and learned Member for 
Bandon had expressed a wish to see chil- 
dren grow up together aud friendships 
formed, and in his (Colonel Rawdon’s) 
opinion, that object could not be better 
promoted than by the present system of 


national education, That system he was 


' determined to support, ond he was encou- 


raged in his determination by the fact of 
ihe Synod of Ulster having givea in its ad- 
hesion to it. He looked forward to the 
day when, through the operation of that 
system, the youth of Ireland would be 


' made to forget sectarian differences, and 
ito live and learn in harmony tovether. 


The hon. and learned Member for Bandon 


> had also alluded to the small number of 
/ Protestant children who attended the 


schools, but he should recollect the small 
proportion those children bore to those of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, and also 
the means which had for a long time been 
taken by the Protestant landowners to 


| keep the children of their tenants from the 


national schools. Ie should vote for the 
grant because he thought that the system 
for the support of which it was intended, 
was effecting great benefit for his country. 
Mr. Gisborne said, that the House was 
placed in the singular position of discuss- 
ing a question in the absence of the per- 
sons principally interested. Neither the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, nor the noble Lord the Member for 
No:th Lancashire, thought it worth their 
while to be present at a discussion on the 
propriety of a grant which they themselves 
had originated. However, the learned 
Sergeant the Member for Bandon, had 
supplied their place, and had taken upon 
himself to explain their intentions. He 
(Mr. Gisborne) thought it would be pecu-~ 
liarly ungracious if Parliament, which, 
without hesitation, voted such large sums 
for colonial education, should refuse this 
small sum for Ireland. He should give 
his vote for the grant, because he thought 
it had fully answered the expectations of 
those who had originally supported it. 
Mr. Gladstone thought it would be un- 
fair to resist this vote on account of partial 
objections, which did not touch the real 
principle of it. Tle should support the 
grant, because, thous there were valid 
objections to it in detail, yet he thought 
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that it was analogous in principle to the 
vote which they had for many years unani- 
mously agreed to for education in England. 

Mr. Colquhoundiffered with regret from 
his hon. Friend, but if the principles of 
the system of Irish educat on were cor- 
rectly laid down by his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) they had been much departed 
from since. In 1835, in 1836, and in 1837, 
they had been departed from, and they 
were departed from in the altered regula- 
tions of the commissioners now on the 
table. The first of those altered regula- 
tions was the fraudulent attempt to entrap 
the Synod of Ulster into agreeing in them, 
by representing that the system was still 
the same as that originally propounded by 
the noble Lord. He did not agree with 
the system of the noble Lord, but, at least, 
it was intelligible. The main feature of 
that system was, that religious opinions 
should not be inculeated to colour the in- 
struction given at the schools, But now 
the formularies and catechisms which the 
noble Lord would have excluded, were 
allowed to be introduced. He should be 
able fully to prove, that the present system 
had no trace of the oviginal plan when the 
question came fairly before them, but he 
would not, however, enter upon such a 
subject on a motion like the present, ab- 
ruptly to withhold the grant. 

Viscount Morpeth said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had distinctly charged the Govern- 
ment with a fraudulent attempt to entrap 
the Synod of Ulster. Whatever imputa- 
tion came from the hon. Gentleman on 
that head, he was fully able to bear. 
Everything concerning the regulations and 
rules of the board which had been con- 
ceded to the Synod was matter of record. 

The House divided on the question that 
the vote be agreed to: Ayes 117; Noes 
23: Majority 124. 

List of the AYES. 
Blackburne, I. 
Blackett, C. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blake, W. J. 
Kodkin, J.J. 
Bowes, J. 
Brabazon, Lord 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Buller, E. 
Busfield, W. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chalmers, P, 


Abercromby,hn.G. ft, 
Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 

Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, LH. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Ainsworth, P. 
Alston, R, 

Baines, FE. 

Baring, rt. hon, F. 'T. 
Beamish, I’, B. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Bernal, R. 

Bewes, T. 
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Clay, W. 

Collins, W. 
Corbally, M. A. 
Cowper, hon, W. F, 
Craig, W.G, 


D’Eyncourt, r.h.C. 7. 


Douglas, Sir C. EF. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, D, 

Elliot, hon. J. KE. 
Evans, W. 

Fielden, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Finch, F. 
Fleetwood, Sir P. HH. 
French, F. 

Gillon, W. D. 
Gisborne, 'T. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Goddard, A, 
Gordon, R. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Grattan, H. 

Greg, R. I. 

Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Hawes, Bb. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Iferon, Sir It. 

Hill, Lord A. M. C, 
Hinde, J. H. 
Ilindley, C. 


Hobhouse,rt. ho.Sir J, 


Hobhouse, TV. b. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hoskins, K. 
Houldsworth, T. 


Lloward, hon. E.G.G. 


Howard, FP. J. 
Iloward, P. If, 
Hughes, W. b. 
Ilume, J. 

Hutt, W. 
Ilutton, R. 
Ingham, RK. 
Kuight, If. G. 
Lambton, fl. 
Lemon, SirC. 
Lister, FE. C. 
Loch, J. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Macaulay, rt. hu. T.B, 
Maher, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Maule, hon, F. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 
Muntz, G, I, 
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Murray, A. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W, 8. 
O’Connell, M. 
Ord, W. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, . W. W. 
Philips, M. 
Pigot, D. K. 
Power, J. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G, 
Rawdon, Col. J. D. 
Redington, 'T. N. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sanford, FE, A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, R. V. 
Somers, J. DP. 
Stanley, hon. BF. J. 
Stanley, hon, W. O, 
Stansfield, W. R.C. 
Steuart, R, 
Stock, Dr. 
Strutt, KB. 
Style, Sir C. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J. U. 
Yancred, H. W. 
Thornely, ‘PT. 
Tollemache, F. J. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tufnell, H 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, U. 
Westenra, hon. Hl. R. 
Westenra, hon. J. C. 
White, A. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wiunington, LI. J. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wood, B. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS. 
Parker, J. 
O’Ferrall, M. 


List of the Nos. 


Archdall, M. 
Bagge, W. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Bruce, C, L. C, 


Burr, Hi. 

Cole, hon, A. H. 
Darby, G. 

Duffield, T. 
Duncombe, hon, W, 
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Perceval, hon. G. J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Smyth, Sir G, H. 
Waddington, H. 3. 
TELLERS. 
Kemble, S. 
Vlumptre, J. 


Egerton, Sir P. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Ingestrie, Lord 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. I’. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, R. T. 


Suppry—Maynootu.] On the vote 
of 9,800/. for the college of Maynooth 
being read, 

Sir R. Bateson expressed himself dis- 
satisfied with the system of education at 
Maynooth, and would vote against this 
grant, ifany other Member supported the 
motion for its rejection. 

Viscount Morpeth said, that as the hon. 
Member for Kent had given notice of a 
motion against this grant, and as the ex- 
penses for the current year were already 
contracted for, he suggested that the 
House should not be provoked into a dis- 
cussion on the subject at present. 

Mr. Bagge said, that if no one would 
divide the House against the yote he 
would. 

The House divided: Ayes 121; Noes 
32: Majority 89. 

List of the Aves. 


Abercromby, hn.G.R. Evans, W. 


{June 15} 


Lister, E, C. 

Loch, J. 

Macaulay, rt.hn.T. B, 
Maher, J. 

Marshall, W: 

Maule, hon. F. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Muntz, G. F. 
Murray, A. 

Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W. 8. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, I. 
Philips, M. 
Pigot, D. R. 
Power, J. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 
Rawdon, Col. J. D. 
Redington, T. N. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Rundle, J. 
Rutherfurd, rt. in. A 
Salwey, Colonel 


Maynooth. 


W. W. 
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Sanford, E. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon, R. L. 
Smith, R. V. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stock, Dr. 
Strutt, FE. 
Style, Sir C, 
Talbot, C. R. M, 
Talbot, J. H. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, F. J. 
‘lroubridge, Sir E. T. 
‘Lufnell, HL. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, HI. 
Westenra, hon. J. C. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W, A. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wood, B. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS. 
Stanley, hon, E. J. 
Parker, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Acland, T. D. 
Archdall, M. 
Blackburne, I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 


Iiughes, W. B. 
Ingestre, Lord 
Kemble, H. 
Lockhart, A. M. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Ainsworth, P. 
Alston, R. 
Baines, EF, 


Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 


Beamish, F, B. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. H. 
Berkeley, hon, C. 
Bernal, R. 
Bewes, T. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blake, W. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowes, J. 
Brabazon, Lord 
Bridgeman, I. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, E. 
Busfield, W. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Clay, W. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Craig, W. G. 


D’Eyncourt, r.h, C.T. 


Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, D. 

Elliot, hon. J, E. 


Ferguson, Sir R.A, 
Finch, FP. 
Fleetwood, Sir P. H. 
French, F. 

Gillon, W. D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Goddard, A. 
Gordon, R. 
Grattan, H. 

Greg, RK. H. 

Grey, rt. on. Sir G, 
Ilawes, B. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Heron, Sir R. 

Hill, Lord A. M. C. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hlobhouse, rt. hn. SirJ. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
llodges, T. L. 
Horsman, E. 
Howard, hn. E. G.G, 
Howard, F. J. 
Howard, P. II. 
Howard, Sir Rt. 
Ilume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Hutton, R. 
Ingham, R. 

Knight, H.G. 
Lambton, U. 
Lemon, Sir C, 





Mackenzie, 'T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Packe, C. W. 
Parker, R. T. 
Perceval, hon. G. J, 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Rushout, G. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Smyth, Sir G. H. 
Waddington, IL. 8. 


Brooke, Sir A. B. 
race. C. b. €. 
Burr, I. 

Cole, hon. A. H. 
Duffield, T. 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Egerton, Sir 2. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Yielden, W. 
Gladstone, W. E, 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Gore, O. J. R. 
Hodgson, R. 
Houldsworth, ‘I. 


TELLERS. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bagge, W. 

The remaining votes agreed to, and the 
report received, and the other orders of 
the day having been disposed of, the 
House adjourned at half-past one o’clock 
to Monday. 


ILOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 15, 1840. 


Minurxs.] Bill. Read a third time: 
Petitions presented. By the Duke of Richmond, from the 
Distillers of Elgin, against the Customs Duties Bill._—By 
Earl Stanhope, from Kinross, Sunderland, and other 
places, against the Trade in Opium.—By Lord Redesdale, 
from a Poor-law Union in the county of Kent, against the 
Assistant Poor-law Comuiissioners,—By the Earl of En- 


Insane Prisoners. 
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niskillen, from several places in Ireland, against the sys- 
tem of National Education. By Lord Brougham, from 
Newburgh, for an Extension of the Suffrage ; from Nor- 
wich, in favour of Mr. F. O’Connor, and from Anders- 
ton, for the commutation of the Sentence of Frost, Wil- 
liams, and Jones.—By the Lord-Chanccellor, from Attor- 
nies and Solicitors of Hereford, and various other places, 
in favour of the Administration of Justice Bill. 


The Ministry. 


Tut Minisrry.| The Marquess of 
Londonderry said, a petition having been 
presented praying for the dismissal of her 
Majesty’s Ministers, he felt it to be his 
duty, as it was the duty of any other 
Member of that House, to demand of 
Ministers upon what system or principle 
the Government of the country was at 
present conducted? The situation of the 
Government was unexampled in the his- 
tory of the country. At no former time 
had he seen any instance of a Government 
sustaining so many defeats as the present 
Government had done in the last few 
weeks, and yet remaining in office. They 
had sustained no less than six decided 
defeats, in so many pitched battles. When 
he recalled these facts, and when he fur- 
ther recollected that last year the noble 
Viscount had come down to the House 
and declared that it was not possible for 
him to carry on the Government of the 
country when he had a majority of five, 
he could not avoid asking, how could the 
noble Viscount now hope to carry on the 
Government, when, upon two late occa- 
sions, there were majorities of three and 
eleven against Ministers ? 
these circumstances, did the noble Vis- 
count now continue at the head of the 
Government, when such a proceeding was 
directly contrary to what he had stated on 
the occasion to which he (the Marquess 
of Londonderry) had referred? Let the 


{LORDS} 





Why, under | 


noble Viscount consider for a moment the | 


extraordinary situation’ in which he stood 


in that House when the last most import- 
ant discussion took place a few evenings 
since. ‘Their Lordships saw the noble 
Viscount on that occasion deserted by all 
his colleagues. Yes; not one of them 
stood by him. Even the first Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests deserted the 
noble Viscount *‘at his utmost need.” Not 
one of his colleagues stood by him. What, 
then, was the influence of Government ? 
Where did it centre? What was the 
country to look to? Were they to look 
toa divided cabinet? Or was their at- 
tention to be directed to the noble Vis- 
count? The present, he repeated, was a 
crisis unexampled in the history of the 
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country; and when a petition was pre- 
sented by the noble and learned Lord, 
‘alling on the Hlouse to address her Ma- 
jesty for the dismissal of Ministers, he 
thought he had a right to ask on what 
principle the noble Viscount intended to 
now conduct the Government. 

Viscount Melbourne said, the noble 
Earl could not expect him to enter into a 
statement of the general affairs of the 
country, and of the general proceedings of 
the Government, on the present occasion, 
when, in fact, scarcely any thing bearing 
the semblance of a definite question had 
been put by the noble Earl. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, he 
certainly did not expect, when he put his 
question, that the noble Viscount could 
or would give any explanation of the un- 
fortunate situation in which the Govern- 
ment was at present placed. He, however, 
had on former occasions congratulated the 
noble Viscount on his various defeats; 
and, as Jong as he had the honour of hold- 
ing a seat in that Assembly, he should not 
fail to congratulate the noble Viscount on 
every new defeat which he might happen 
to sustain. 

Petition Jaid on the table. 
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Mr. Liddell, from the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
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cal Duties and Revenues Bill—By Mr. Halford, Captain 
Gordon, and Mr. Hogg, from Market Harborough Be- 
verley, Shrewsbury, and other places, for the Equalisa- 
tion of the Duties on Sugar.—By Sir R. Inglis, Mr. 
Buck, Lord G. Somerset, and Lord Barrington, from 
Durham, York, Chichester, and various other places, for 
Chureh Extension.—By Sir R. Inglis, from a body of 
Clergy, against the Clergy Reserves (Canada) Bill, and 
from St. Paul’s, Wolverhampton, against Sunday Trading 
on Canals.—By Mr. F. Berkeley, Mr. Pease, Mr. Wal- 
lace, and others, from Greenock, York, Worcester, Sun- 
derland, and other places, against any grant of Public 
Money for Church Extension.--By Mr. T. Duneombe, 
Sergeant Talfourd, Mr. Hume, and others, from Stock- 
port, Nottingham, Norwich, Glasgow, and other places, 
for the Release of persons confined for Political Offences, 
—By Mr. Mackinnon, from Medical Practitioners in the 
Metropolis, for Medical Reform.—By Major Scarlett, 
from Guildford, against any Grant to the College of May- 
nooth.—By Mr. Wallace, from parties in Leicester, for 
Improvement in the Post-Office.—By Mr. Darby, from 
twelve parishes in Sussex, against parts of the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill.—By Mr. A. White, and Mr. Brotherton, 
from a Teetotal Temperance Society in Sunderland, and 
Kinross, against the Opium Trade.—By Mr. S. Barry, 
from Cork, against Lord Stanley’s Registration Bill.—By 
Mr. Heathcote, from Lincoln, in favour of the Climbing 
Boys Bill-By Sir G, Clerk, from the General Assembly 
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of Scotland, for the due Observance of the Lord's Day, | 
and against the Sele of Spirits on the Sabbath,—By Sir | 
G. Staunton, from places in Hampshire, for the Abolition | 
of Chureh Rates, and against Church Extension. —By Mr. | 
C. Bruce, from Distillers in Scotland, against any Increase 
of the Duties on Malt, or Spirits. —By Mr. Hume, from 
Birmingham, and another place, for Universal Sullrage. 
By Captain Gordon, from Aberdeen, in favour of the 
Church of Scotland Bill.—By Mr. Sanford, from Bath, 
for the Abolition of Church Rates, and Ecclesiastical 
Courts.— By Mr. W. Duncombe, from a place in the 
West Riding of York, against the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws, and against the Continuance of the Assistant Poor 
law Commissioners.—By Mr. Palmer, from Berkshire, | 
against the Continuance of the Assistant Poor-law Com- 
missioners.—By Mr. D. Browne, from places in Mayo, 
against the Irish Registration Bill, 


Orvers or tuk Day.| Lord John 
Russell said, that he should now have 
taken the ordinary course of moving the 
order of the day, had not the noble Lord, 
the Member for North Lancashire, stated 
on the evening of Thursday last, that he 
should move the consideration of the 
Irish Registration Bill on this day, in pre- 
ference to any measure or any Dill the 
consideration of which might be moved 
by a Member of the Government. He 
thought that that statement rendered it 
necessary for him to trouble the House 
with a few words in explanation of the 
reasons which had induced him to take 
the usual course on the present occasion. 
He believed that the course which the 
noble Lord proposed to take was entirely 
unusual. For his own part, he considered, 
that it was a useful mode of transacting 
public business, that on certain days of 
the week, the measures of Government, 
on the proposition of some Member of 
Government, generally of the Member 
who occupied the station which he had 
then the honour to occupy, should be 
taken into consideration previously to any 
other; and he knew from experience that! 
that mode was generally acquiesced in by 
all parties in the House. He believed | 
that it had been the usual course, and he 
was certain that it was the most conveni- | 
ent, because those measures which were | 
then brought forward by the Government 
were measures which did not beloitg to) 
this or that Administration in office, but | 
were measures which were necessary to | 
promote the business of the country, and | 
which any Minister intrusted with the 
confidence of the Crown would be com- 
pelled to bring forward and carry through 
toa conclusion. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, now thought proper to propose a 
different course. He had declared his 
intention of setting aside the usual prac- 
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tice of this House, by substituting a pro- 
position of his own for the orders of thts 
day. He submitted to the House, that 
this was a mode of proceeding unusual, 
inconvenient, violent, he should say, and 
certainly not Conservative. If such a 
precedent should obtain, if the course of 
their proceedings were to be thus inter- 
rupted by the motious of individuals be- 
longing to the party of the Opposition, no 
surer mode could be devised for embar- 
rassing, he would not say this Govern- 
ment, but any Government, which was 
intrusted with the confidence of the 
Crown for the purpose of carrying on the 
business of the nation. He therefore 
thought it right to declare frankly at once, 
that he should persist in moving the Order 
of the Day, and that he should resist any 
motion for substituting the consideration 
of any other measure for those of the Go- 
vernment which now formed part of the 
Order of the Day. He had seriously con- 
sidered this to be his duty to the House, 
having reference at the same time to the 
votes of the House on the recent divisions. 
The noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, had brought in his bill with- 
out a division. It was carried on the se- 
cond reading by a division. After another 
division, the House agreed that the bill 
should go into Committee; and, lastly, 
when his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Halifax, with perfect fairness, and, as he 
thought, upon very just grounds, moved, 
that the Registration Bill for England, 
should be considered before the Registra- 
tion Bill for Ireland, the House decided 
in favour of first considering the latter 
bill. He saw that there were some inti- 
mations of doubt as to the fairness of the 
course pursued by his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Halifax. He therefore de- 
clared again, that his belief was, that the 
intention of his hon. Friend was perfectly 
fair towards the House and towards the 
measure in question ; and he could say for 
himself, that though he had waved what 
he thought would be the most expedient 
course of proceeding in deference to the 
declared will of the House, he had sup- 
ported his hon. Friend’s plan in perfect 
fairness, thinking that it would be better 
that in the consideration of this important 
subject, the English Registration Bill 
should have precedence of that which 
related to Ireland. The House upon that 
occasion came to a different conclusion, 
and he was therefore, compelled to cons 
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sider the circumstances in which they were 
placed. He had intended, and he had 
stated his intention to his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Halifax—he had intended, 
he said, in case his hon. Friend had suc- 
ceeded in carrying his amendment, to have 
proceeded with the English Registration 
Bill; and if he had carried the second 
reading of it, he should have proposed 
that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee upon it on Thursday. The House 
having decided in favour of considering 


Orders of 


the Irish Registration Bill first, he thought | 
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that it was but fair, that that bill should , 


be placed in the same position in which he | 


He 


had intended to place his own bill. 
should, therefore, propose, that the bill of 


the noble Lord, the Member for North Lan- | 


cashire, should be placed in the same po- 
sition in which the English Registration 
Bill would have been placed, had the se- 
cond reading of it been carried. He had 
already told the House, that he had in- 
tended to fix the Committee on his own 
bill for Thursday next. That was the 
earliest open day ; but, as the Irish Re- 
gistration Bill was the noble Lord’s bill, 
and not his, if Friday next would suit the 
noble Lord’s convenience better than 
Thursday, or even if Monday next would 
suit him still better, he should be ready 
to grant the noble Lord precedence for 


his bill on either of those days. In making | 


this offer, he wished to have it understood, 
that whenever that day came, he should 
be ready to go at once into discussion of 
the bill in Committee. He had voted 
against an instruction being given to the 
Committee, and if the noble Lord should 
agree to take either of the days now pro- 
posed, he should in the event of an in- 
struction, vote against it again. It was for 
the noble Lord to take his own course. 
The proposition he now made, he thought, 
was a fair one, but if the noble Lord 
should not adopt it, but persist in his 
determination to thwart and obstruct the 
business of the country, by forcing on his 
bill to-night, in preference to the prior 
business on the orders, he should meet 
the motion of the noble Lord by moving 
the Order of the Day for the second read- 
ing of the Clergy Reserves (Canada) Bill. 

Lord Stanley: With regard to the 
course which has been taken upon this 
bill, whatever may be the character of 
violence which has marked the discussions 
upon it, I trust that the House will do me 
the justice to say, that there has been 
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nothing of violence to characterize the 
manner in which I have endeavoured to 
conduct it. That the course which I have 
proposed to pursue is unusual, I am ready 
to admit. I am ready to admit to the 
noble Lord opposite, that in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and upon ordinary occasions, 
the usual course to which he has adverted 
is convenient for the discharge of public 
business. I am also ready to admit, that 
it is on every account desirable that the 
person, whoever he may happen to be, who 
stands in the situation of the noble Lord, 
and who has to conduct, on the part of 
the Crown, the business of the country in 
this House, should have the power to 
select on the day appointed for the con- 
sideration of Government business, that 
portion of the Orders of the Day which is 
most indispensable for the due transaction 
of public affairs, But are not the circum- 
stances—I ask the House with confidence 
—are not the circumstances unusual in 
which I am placed ? And when I say, the 
circumstances in which I am placed, let 
me disclaim personally, for myself, the 
imputation that I was vain enough to sup- 
pose that I could offer any personal claim 
for having the measure which I had pro- 
posed taken in preference to any other 
measures which had been submitted to the 
House. But are not, I say, the cireum- 
stances unusual in which, not I, but the 
Ifouse, has been placed, with respect to 
this measure, for the Registration of voters 
in Ireland? Are the circumstances usual, 
that three times in one Session, on a single 
bill, the utmost efforts of the Government 
should be defeated, and yet that against 
the expressed sense of the majority of the 
House thus expressed, the Government, 
still representing itself as a Government 
conducting the affairs of the country, 
should not only not abstain from oppo- 
sition to a measure so decisively supported 
by the House, but should also put the 
individual Member who had undertaken 
to conduct its progress through the House 
on his extreme right of gaining one of 
those three days in each week, which are 
left open to him by the other business of 
the House? If the course which I am 
pursuing is unusual, the circumstances 
which compel me to take that course are 
not only unusual but unprecedented. But, 
even if it be unusual, my course is neither 
unconstitutional nor un-Parliamentary. It 
is a Jegitimate course, in which not thwart- 
ing or obstructing the public business, as 
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the noble Lord unjustly insinuates, but 
giving the House an opportunity of decid- 
ing what public business is most essential 
to be transacted first, ] raise, in a per- 
fectly Parliamentary way, the question now 
at issue between myself and her Maiesty’s 
Government. ‘There is no claim of right, 
there is only a claim of courtesy and ex- 
pediency, to the Order of the Day now 
made by the Government. There is, | 
repeat, no claim of right; and if it be 
considered a question of courtesy, | must 
be excused for saying, that I never recol- 
lect a case in which one side of the House 
had less right to appeal to the other in 
point of courtesy. Moreover, the course 
which I gave notice that it was my intention 
to pursue is strictly Parliamentary, and in 
strict accordance with the standing orders 


of the House, agreed to at the commence- | 


ment of every Session. There was a time, 
and that not very long ago, when much 
practical inconvenience resulted, and when 
the public business was really thwarted 
and obstructed by substantive motions 
which had no connexion with the Orders 
of the Day, being brought forward as 
amendments upon them. And _ how 
was that practical inconvenience met ? 
What was the remedy applied to it, and 
how was that remedy limited? Three 
years ago an order was made, which we 
have since repeated every year, that on 
the Order of the Day being read, one 
amendment, and one amendment only, 
should be moved upon it, that amend- 


ment being either that the other Orders of 


the Day be now read, or that some parti- 
cular Order of the Day should be taken 
into consideration, not to thwart or ob- 
struct public business, but to give the 
House the means of deciding to which 
Order of the Day it would give the prefer- 
ence. So far, then, from this course of mine 
being either violent, unparliamentary, or 
unconstitutional, I assert that it is the 
course expressly pointed out by the orders 
of the House, as the only course which 
any hon. Member, unconnected with the 
Government, has of bringing measures 
fairly under the consideration of the House, 
when supported in opposition to the Go- 
vernment, by a considerable majority. I 
have but one object in view in this course, 
a plain, a simple, intelligible, and, as I 
think, a reasonable object; which is, that 
the measure which I have introduced 
should undergo a full, fair, and deliberate 
investigation and canyass into its details, 
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And I must do my utmost to obtain for 
that measure that full, fair, and delibe- 
rate investigation; I must not have it 
pushed off from day to day, and from 
week to week, by the moving of one in- 
struction and one amendment after an- 
other, especially after the House has 
solemnly aflirmed its principle on the 
second reading, whenever it is proposed 
that the Speaker do leave the chair, for 
the purpose of the House resolving itself 
into Committee. My only wish is, that 
the bill should be properly discussed and 
passed, if it meet the approbation of the 
Ifouse. Further than that I have no wish 
to go—further than that if I should go, I 
should be placing myself, as I trust that 1 
have not yet placed myself, in the wrong 
| before the Hlouse. If, after the division on 
Thursday, the noble Lord—but I will not 
remind the House of the obstructions which 
| this measure has met with in the course 
of its progress—but if, after the division 
ou Thursday night, when the House de- 
cided that the question of the Irish regis- 
tration was the most important and most 
pressing,—when it declared that it wasa 
question which must be dealt with in the 
present Session—when it decided against 
the amendment of the hon. Member for 
Halifax, and declared that the measure 
for the amendment of the English regis- 
tration should not precede the measure 
for dealing with the abuses of the Irish 
registration—if the noble Lord had then 
got up and told me that on Monday the 
business was pressing and important, but 
that my motion should be discussed on 
the next vacant day, at once and without 
a moment’s hesitation { should have been 
satisfied and have given way. But did 
the noble Lord give me any such assur- 
ance? Did the noble Lord let fall the 
slightest hint that I should get the small- 
est facility in bringing under discussion a 
bill which has been so long and so unac- 
countably delayed? Quite the reverse. 
Another notice of a motion to obstruct 
the bill was given by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin,—a motion, too, which 
had been again and again defeated. 
Under such circumstances I should have 
allowed both the bill and the House to 
be trifled with had I not stood upon my 
extreme right, and said that this bill 
shall not be shelved, shall not be put off 
from day to day, but shall be fairly, fully, 
and dispassionately tried. Even now, if 
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the noble Lord opposite will fix an open 
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and an early day for the discussion, my 
object will be answered, provided the 
noble Lord will promise to discountenance 
any vexatious obstructions, and not afford 
them a passive acquiescence. Perhaps 
Thursday, for many reasons, would be an 
inconvenient day, but I shall be perfectly 
content with any other early day which 
the noble Lord might fix. When I receive 
from the noble Lord the assurance that 
the bill shall come on, I will withdraw my 
motion, my object being fairly and com- 
pletely answered. I shall leave it to the 
noble Lord to state whether on Friday or 
Monday next the discussion of this bill in 
Committee will be least inconvenient to 
the business of the country. I shail be 
perfectly satisfied with either day; for I 
want nothing but fair aud temperate dis- 
cussion. I shall be ready to consider 
suggestions from cither side of the House, 
and ready to make such concessions as 
may meet the general sense of the House, 
but I must express my determination to 
do my utmost to carry through a bill which 
I believe to be essential to the welfare of 
the country. 

Order for the Committee fixed for the 
ensuing Friday. 


Crurrcy Reserves (Canapa)]. Lord 
J. Russell moved the Order of the Day 
for the second reading of the Canada 
Clergy Reserves Bill. On the question 
that the bill be now read a second time, 

Mr. Goulburn feared it was scarcely 
possible that he should obtain the atten- 
tion of the House in its present state of 
excitement, but the course he intended to 
take was one which would dispense with 
the necessity of entering at large into the 
details of the bill. It was not his inten- 
tion to oppose the second reading, but he 
had not arrived at that determination 
without feeling great difficulty as to the 
course most expedient to pursue. A bill 
for settling the question of the clergy 
reserves in Canada was an expedient, he 
might almost say a necessary accompani- 
ment of the bill for effecting a legislative 
union, to which he had intimated his as- 
sent on a former occasion. On the other 
hand, he must say, when he looked at the 
particular enactments of this bill, they 
appeared to him far beyond what the ne- 
cessities of the case required, and at 
variance with principles which he regarded 
as of great importance. ‘The title of the 
bill was to provide for the sale of the 
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clergy reserves, and the distribution of the 
proceeds, ‘To that title, modified as it 
might be, he could agree without hesita- 
tion, and he would have no objection to 
the preamble ; but he gave notice to the 
noble Lord that there his acquiescence in 
this bill in a great degree must cease, and 
he only intended on the present occasion 
to assent to the second reading, because 
he was unwilling to have it supposed, that 
he was bot as anxious as any Member of 
the House to make a settlement of this 
important question by the Parliament of 
the United Empire, contemporaneously 
with that of the legislative union, aud not 
to leave it for future settlement by the 
provincial assembly, That was the only 
ground on which he could assent to the 
second reading, and he was anxious, that 
it should pass this stage without the ex- 
pression of a contrary opinion here, which 
might have consequences more serious in 
the colony than we in this country were 
accustomed to suppose it. He claimed 
from the noble Lord full power at a future 
stage to enter into the discussion of the 
various objections he felt to the details of 
the measure; and he would express a 
hope that those who felt in common with 
him the necessity of altering them would 
concur with him on the present occasion, 
when discussion was scarcely practicable, 
in giving a qualified assent to the second 
reading. 

Mr. Gally Knight: I feel the greatest 
reluctance to acquiesce in the second read- 
ing of this bill. It may, perhaps, seem 
extraordinary that I, who expressed the 
opinion that the Canadas would not long 
remain a part of the British Empire, should 
take any deep interest in this bill; but I 
do think that, so long as the Imperial 
Legislature frames laws for those provinces, 
it is our duty to provide for their welfare, 
whether they remain a part of this empire 
or not; it is our duty to sow such seed, 
and only such, as will produce salutary 
fruit. I confess {1 am not a little disap- 
pointed by the bill which is now before the 
House ; I did hope that, after the opinions 
which have been expressed on this subject, 
and the ample opportunity which has been 
afforded, I did hope that the noble Lord 
would have made this bill less objectiona- 
ble than its illegal predecessor; but this 
bill is a very counterpart of the former, as 
if the noble Lord were resolved to show, 
that he was not to be influenced by any- 
thing that has been said, as if he were re- 
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solved to show his utter disregard of the 
opinions which have been pronounced, 
and of the persons who pronounced them 
—encouraged, I conclude, by the precepts | 
of her Majesty’s Solicitor General, who | 
exhorted him to send up bills without any 
regard to the feelings, or opinions, of | 
those to whom they are sent. ‘The ques- 
tion of the clergy reserves is one of those 
questions which change their aspect with | 
the temper of the times ; of small dimen- , 
sions, whilst the Canadas remained in a) 
state of tranquillity, it has swelled into a 
morbid importance, in proportion as cisaf- 
fection increased; for above thirty years 
not a voice was raised on the subject. It 
was not till 1821 that the Church of Scot- 
land, for the first time expressed a wish 
to be allowed to participate. Since that 
period other claimants have come forward, 
one claim leading to another; at length, 
when the British yoke was to be shaken 
off, those who wished to promote that ob- 
ject saw that something was to be made of 
clergy reserves, and it was not long before 
clergy reserves became, in this way, a cry 
as well as responsible government. 1 do 
not say that no feeling existed previously 
on the subject, but I do say, that the in- 
tensity of the feeling is chiefly to be as- 
cribed to political agitation, Of latter 
years the subject has repeatedly been 
brought before the provincial Legislature ; 
sometimes a claim was put in for more 
parties; sometimes for not so many: 
sometimes it was proposed that the whole | 
proceeds of the clergy reserves should be | 
appropriated not to church purposes, but | 
to education: sometimes that they should | 
be distributed amongst the sects recognised | 
by the laws of the province; at one time, 
that they should be allotted to the Church | 
of England, the Church of Scotland, and | 
the Wesleyan Methodists; at another 
time, that the whole subject should be | 
referred, as it is now, to the Imperial 
Legislature; finally the bill was passed 
which was sent over this year, which as- 
signs the proceeds, as does the bill which 
is now before the House, to all denomina- 
tions. If this had been the uniform, un- 
varying demand of the provincial Legisla- 
ture—if their ery had always been ‘* this 
bill, and nothing but this bill’—then, per- 
haps, the noble Lord might have been 
justified in the course which he has pur- 
sued—but the House of Assembly has 
never come twice to the same decision: 
the decision of the House of Assembly 
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has varied every year; we have, therefore, 
no reason to believe, that the people of 
Canada will acquiesce in no proposition 
but the present. Such is what may be 
called the history of the case—and now 
with regard to the rights of the case, I 
have no doubt that the clergy reserves 
were originally intended for the Church of 
England alone. I have no doubt that the 
opinion of Sir Peregrine Maitland is the 
right one, who says, that the expression ot 
‘“« Protestant Clergy,” was in contra-dis- 


| tinction to that of * the Roman Catholie 


clergy,” of whom mention had been pre- 
viously made; and this opinion is con- 
firmed by the fact that, for above thirty 
years, no claim was set up by any other 
party. This opinion is perfectly compati- 
ble with the opinion pronounced by the 
Crown lawyers, and recently by the judge ; 
because. if the original intention of the 
grant were once lost sighi of, and the 
only question asked should be, ‘* what do 
you understand by the words ‘ Protestant 
clergy?’” I freely admit that those words 
are large enough to comprehend other 
than the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land. Indeed, it might be contended 
that the Church of England was alto- 
gether excluded, because the Church of 
England never protested. I am far 
from meaning to push the argument 
so far; | am only showing how far it 
might be carried if the letter of the law 
were alone to be considered, and the spi- 
rit and intention of the Jaw, wholly dis- 
regarded. The opinion cf the Crown law- 
yers was taken in 1819. They gave it as 
their opinion that the words would include 
the Church of Scotland, but could only 


| apply to such churches as were recognised 


and established by law. ‘The opinion of 
the judges, delivered the other day, equally 
admits the claims of the Church of Scot- 
land. But the whole subject is now re- 


ferred to the Imperial Parliament; and 
/ now comes the question, in what manner 


under all these circumstances it is the duty 
of the Imperial Legislature to act? 1 am 
far from wishing that the clergy reserves 
should be retained for the Church of Eng- 
land alone. Ladmit that in a colony we 
cannot plant a single dominant church; 
and, in the Canadas, which are soon to be 
united, which are soon to be one country, 
as the Roman Catholic Church is already 
established in a part of that country; 
least of all in the Canadas, should I wish 
to see only oue Established and one do- 
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But that about which T | Canadas, I should esteem it by far a 


am anxious is, that the future happiness | wiser course to be guided by the resolu- 
of the Canadas should be carefully pro- | tions which, only a year ago, were adopted 
vided for, and, with this view, I am anxious | by the House of Assembly, and which, 


not to perpetuate in the Canadas the dis- | 
turbance and distraction of a multiplicity 
of sects; not to teach the people to 
be indifferent about religion by giving | 
them reason to believe that we are indiffer- | 
ent about it ourselves. It is not that I 
presume to limit salvation to any particular | 
shade of Christian doctrine, but that so | 
much heart-burning and strife arises from | 
the multiplicity of sects, that L would do 
nothing | could help to establish in the 
Canadas so great an evil. I therefore, 
object to this bill not only because it deals | 
severely with the Church of England, but | 
hecause it leaves everything open—be- | 
cause as it now stands, there is no varie ty | 
of creed that a future Governor-general | 
might not endow—no number of sects | 
which may not have chapels in every vil- | 
lage. What I earnestly wish is, that the | 
clergy reserves, originally intended for | 
one, should at any rate be confined to a | 
few, In this desire I am borne out by the 
opinion expressed in a resolution of the | 
provincial Legislature, at a time when the | 
dispute was ‘the hotest. The words of | 
this resolution are ‘‘ that it would be im- | 
practicable, and, for many considerations, 
inexpedient to distribute the money arising 
from the clergy reserves amongst all de- 
nominations.” An additional reason for 
restriction is the inconsiderable amount of 
the fund (as compared with the object to 
be effected), which the sale of the reserved 
Jands can be expected to produce. It ap- 








pears that the whole of the clergy reserves | 


cannot be expected to produce, from 
first to last, much above a million of 
money; not much above 40,000/. a-year 
for the salaries of all the Protestant 
Ministers, and the building of all the Pro- 
testant Churches in a country which ex- 
ceeds the British islands in extent. But, 
then, we must give satisfaction. Can we 
ever hope to satisfy all the world? Is it 
our duty at any cost, to give satisfaction 
to those who have been in arms against 
us? May we not be content with doing 
what is right, and giving satisfaction to 
moderate and reasonable men, and to those 
who are still friendly to British connexion. 
Looking to all these considerations, look- 
ing to the original distinction of the grant, 
looking to the amount of the income, 
looking to the future welfare of the 





therefore, cannot be supposed to be of a 
nature very distasteful to those for whom 
we are about to legislate. ‘These resolu- 
tions were—Ist., Out of the proceeds of 
the clergy reserves to pay to each 


clergyman of the Churches of England 
and Scotland 100/. a-year. 2nd. 


To pay 
the ministers of the W esleyan Methodist 
Church of Canada, in connexion with the 
English Conference, 1007, a year. 3. To 


/expend the surplus interest in aid of the 
erection of Protestant places of worship. 


I think this would be a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the Act of 1822—would square 
with the probable amount of the proceeds 
| —and would consult the future welfare of 
the colony—-I am aware of the claims of 
the Roman Catholics to assistance. 1 
know that so large a number of our Irish 
brethren have migrated, and are, every 
year, migrating to Upper Canada, that 
they ought not to be left in a state of 
spiritual destitution, All I say is, that 
we cannot provide for the Roman Catho- 
lics out of this fund. In the face of the 
words, ‘Protestant Clergy,” after going 
doubtful whether even the Church of 
Scotland is entitled to participate, how 
can we conscientiously admit the Church 
of Rome? To assent to this would be as 
imprudent as it would be wrong ; for if men 
make it too apparent that they are utterly 
devoid of principle, they lower themselves 
in the opinion of the world, and lose no 
small portion of the power and influence 
which they possessed. Could we even 
surmount our scruples, the amount of the 
fund is an invincible obstacle of itself, 
There will never be more than wi!l be ab- 
solutely required for Protestant purposes. 
But the clergy reserves are not the only 
lands. ‘The Crown has a considerable 
extent of other lands in the Canadas, and 
the faith of the Crown might be pledged 
to continue to pay the Roman Catholic 
clergy, as they are paid now, out of the 
territorial revenues. This is the way in 
which I think, the verata questio of the 
clergy reserves ought to be settled. This 
is the way in which I think, it might be 
settled. But I protest against the unde- 
fined, and indefinite latitude of the bill, as 
it stands at present; and to it, in its 
present shape, it is impossible for me to 
give my support. 
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Sir R. Inglis, after alluding to the non- 
attendance of hon. Members on that im- 
portant subject, contrasted with the full 
attendance which had characterised the 
discussions upon the Irish Registration 
Bill of his noble Friend, said, that nine- 
tenths of the Members within that House 
were as ignorant, he was afraid, of the 
merits and demerits of the bill then under 
consideration as were the persons outside. 
It was difficult, nay, it was almost pre- 
sumptuous, in him to expect the attention 
of the House ; yet so strongly did he feel 
the importance of the subject, that he felt, 
whether the House then passed the Bill 
with or without a division, that it was a 
duty which the House owed to itself, and 
to those for whom they legislated, not to 
decide hastily or without consideration. 
Two months ago he doubted whether such 
a principle as that contained in the bill 
before the [Touse could or would be enter- 
tained by that House ; much less could he 
suppose that it could pass almost unnoticed 
and unobserved. Great indeed was the 
excitement which prevailed when the 


Government announced their intention of | 


interfering with the clergy reserve lands 
of Canada, and the bill which had 
been submitted to Parliament was drawn 
up in direct contradiction to the opinions 
of the judges. There never was any 
doubt that the clergy reserves in Ca- 
nada were the exclusive property of a 
Protestant Church, and it was only consi- 
dered possible that the Church of Scotland 
might be entitled to share in the proceeds, 
but, in his opinion, the terms of the Act 
31st George 3rd, which spoke of various 
orders of clergy, rectories and parsonage 
houses, must have reference exclusively 
to the established and episcopal Clergy. 
When, however, he found that the Govern- 
ment was not content with admitting 
the church of Scotland to a participation 
in those revenues, but proposed to extend 
the same right to the Roman Catholic 
clergy, he must say that the absurdity of 
the scheme was only equalled by its atro- 
city. It was an infraction upon the rights 
of property, with the full possession of 
sixty years to legalise the title. His 
right hon. Friend, the Member for the 
University of Cambridge, had said, that 
if he looked to the clauses only of this 
bill he should regard it with unqualified 
disapprobation ; but, he would ask, what 
had his right hon. Friend to look to on the 
present occasion? Not to the clauses, but 
to the principle of the bill. The bill was 
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serves in the province of Upper Canada, 
and for the distribution of the proceeds 
thereof, and the preamble recited that it 
was 

“ Expedient to provide for the final disposi- 
tion of the lands called clergy reserves, in the 
province of Upper Canada, and for the appro- 
priation of the yearly income arising or to 
arise, therefrom, from the maintenance of relis 
gion and the advancement of Christian know- 
ledge within the said province.” 


Now, he held that this was not merely 
a crime, but 2 needless crime: it was a 
robbery without an object. It would be 
far better to lease than to scll the lands; 
and here he would observe, that the whole 
colonial policy of this country, for many 
years past, in selling the fee simple of the 
Crown lands instead of granting them on 
lease, was radically wrong. Had the Go- 
vernment proposed to lease the colonial 
lands for ninety-nine years instead of dis- 
posing of them in perpetuity, they would 
obtain an equal amount of money, with 
the advantage of having the reversion 
to this country of those lands in a culti- 
vated and improved condition after the 
lapse of one hundred years, which would 
contribute very largely to defray almost the 
whole expense of our colonial administra- 
tion. Were this principle applied to 
the Canada clergy reserves a similar benefit 
would result. It had been stated that the 
lands were at present valueless. That 
could be obviated by letting the lands in 
lots, say for seven years at first, a con- 
dition annexed that a certain portion (one- 
third of these lots) should be cultivated, 
and on the expiration of the first septen- 
nary to re-let them for a second septennary 
with a similar condition, with a small 
annexed rent. By that means after the 
lapse of twenty-one years the whole of the 
lands would be cultivated, and the Govern- 
ment would obtain more in the course of 
these twenty-one years for the lands than 
they were now likely to obtain for them 
by their unconditional scale. By this bill 
the Government deprived the clergy and 
themselves of these lands, and by so doing 
committed a crime without an object. More 
could be obtained by letting than by selling 
these lands; besides, that House or her 
Majesty’s Government had no more right 
to appropriate to other than clerical pur- 
poses the proceeds of the sale of these lands 
than they would have to appropriate or 
sell the property of the municipality of 
Montreal or of any town in the empire. 
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By depriving the Protestant clergy of the | tinual discontent and strife for the last 


Church of England of the produce of the | twenty years in Canada. 


sale of these “lands, they established the | 


right of the strongest. The distribution 
of their proceeds to the clergy of other 


denominations was contrary to the policy 
and principles of those who established these | 
Teserves ; and he could not see with what | 
justice or consistency the House should | 


consent to the appropriation contained in 
the preamble of the bill. The judges of 


Church of Scotland were comprehended i in | 


the act which established these reserve 
lands, and were included in the name of 
‘© Protestant ;"’ but they said that they were 
not asked whether or not other bodies were | 
included also in the 31st George 3rd. 
Now what said the bill? The bill declare od | 
that “the residue of the fund should be } 
applied for the support of the ministers or 
other religious teachers of the other religious 
bodies or ‘denominations of C hristians 1 now 
receiving any stipend or allowance out of 
the revenues of Upper Canada.” His hon. 
Friend, the Member for Droitwich, sought 
to obtain a list of the other denominations 
who were to be comprehended within this 
description. That list his hon. Friend 
could not obtain. But as the clause was 
worded, it comprised not only Roman Ca- 
tholics eo nomine, but those who could not 
be denominated Christians. This was con- 
trary to the opinion of the judges, who 
declared that there were but two classes— 
the members of the Churches of England 
and of Scotland were alone included in the 
Act of 31st George 3rd. For these reasons 
he trusted that the House wouid not pass 
that bill or recognise its principle, and that 
they would not deprive the clergy of those 
Churches of that provision which the 
enactments of the Act of 3lst Geo. 3rd 
intended and provided for them. 

~Mr. Hume remarked that the bill was 


divided into two parts—one for the sale | 


of the reserves, and the other for the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds. He was of 
opinion that the sale of the clergy reserves 
was a proper measure; to that extent he 
would go, but no further with the bill. 
The hon. Baronet opposite disapproved 
of the distribution of the produce of the 
sale amongst any persuasion but the 
members of the Church of England; but 
he must admit that the English judges 
had gone a little further than that, and 
had stated that the Scotch Church ac- 
cording to law had a right to a share in it. 
This subject had been a source of con- 


/ were about to violate. 


| 


| 





He would not 
say that it was the cause of the insurrec- 
tion which had taken place in Canada, 
but according to the communications of 
Mr. Thomson and others who were the best 
acquainted with the state of popular feel- 
ing, it was one of the main causes of that 
revolt. To carry this bill would be to 
force on the people of Canada that which 


(they did not require and which they 
the land had decided that the clergy of the ' 


wished to avoid. The Government would 
be deceiving the people of Canada, for 
they had made promises which now they 
For several years 
past petitions had been laid on the table 
| of that House, praying that the clergy 
| reserves might 'be sold, but at the same 
| time that no part of the produce should be 
applied to the aid of any religious per- 
suasion in Canada where there was not 
more than one person in ten belonged to 
the Church of England. They wished 
the money to be appropriated to some ge- 
neral purposes of improvement, and not 
to the support of any single religious es- 
tablishment. If the bill passed, therefore, 
in its present shape, it would go to set up 
religious establishments in opposition to 
the gencral views and wishes of the people 
who desired that the voluntary system 
should be maintained, as it was in the 
United States. Those who lived to see 
the operation of this bill should it pass, 
would find that it had sown the seeds of 
future discord and confusion. He ob- 
jected to the bill, not because it did not 
give all the money to the Protestant Es- 
tablished Church, but because it gave any 
to any church. ‘The people of Canada 
wanted no appropriation of the money to 
any religious class, whether Protestants, 
or Roman Catholics, or Dissenters. They 
had recorded that opinion and desire in 
the petitions which they had presented 
during the last six or seven Parliaments, 
It rested with the noble Lord the Minister 
for the Colonies to say whether he would 
sow the seeds of future peace or future 
discord. The noble Lord might think that 
an expression of opinion in favour of the 
principle of this bill on the part of the 
British Parliament would create a change 
in the public mind in Canada. Why he 
ventured to caution the noble Lord on a 
former occasion when, the noble Lord 
thought that an expression of a large ma- 
jority of that House would have that 
effect. But what did the Canadians do ? 
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That House expressed an opinion, which 
was confirmed by 600 Members to fifty- 
four, against the opinion of the Canadian 
people. Why, the Canadians laughed 
that opinion to scorn. ‘They were not to 
be dragooned considering the neighbour- 
hood in which they lived, into a compli- 
ance with every measure the noble Lord 
chose to bring forward. He entered his 
protest against the appropriation of the 
revenues which might be derived from the 
sale of the clergy reserves in the manner 
proposed. The Canadians themselves 
were the parties to whom the appropri- 
ation of the money should be left, for they 
were the best judges in the matter. He 
should, however, agree to let the bill go 
into committee for the purpose of making 
that alteration which he deemed to be ne- 
cessary. 

Sir G. Clerk said, he rose chiefly for 
the purpose of calling the attention of the 
noble Lord and the House to the manner 
in which it was proposed to deal with the 
the ministers of the Church of Scotland in 
this bill. It was a matter of great gratiti- 
cation to him, and no doubt to every 
native of Scotland, that the claim which 
had been put forward for so many years 
by the Church of Scotland had been 
confirmed by the judges of the land. 
But he regretted that it should be at- 
tempted to giveeffect to that decision of the 
judges in a manner which could not but 
give pain to the Church of Scotland ; he 
alluded to the description which was 
given of that Church in the bill. He did 
not disapprove of the sale of the clergy 
reserves, nor of the proposition that a 
share of the produce should be given to 
the Churches of England and Scotland ; 
but he regretted, that in disposing of that 
portion of the reserves which was to be 
devoted to the Church of Scotland, there 
should be mixed up with that Church a 
great number of persons who had _ no con- 
nexion whatever with it. They were told, 
that the clause of the bill allotting one 
fourth to the Church of Scotland, was 


“To be taken to mean and include as well 
the Presbyterians in connexion with the Church 
of Scotland, as the Presbyterians of the United 
Synod in Upper Canada.” 

He would not enquire now whether too 
large or too small a portion of the funds 
was to be given to the Church of Scot- 
land, but he asked whether they were 
right in allowing other persons to take 
part in the benefits intended professedly 
VOL, LIV. {fn 
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for that Church? It was not necessary 
that a man to be a Presbyterian should 
adopt the particular forms and creeds of 
the Church of Scotland, or that he should 
subscribe to the confession of the West- 
minster assembly of divines. Under the 
term ‘ Presbyterians” there were many 
sects who held doctrines quite opposed to 
the doctrines of the Church of Scotland, 
both in this country, in the United States, 
and in Canada. If the Church of Scotland 
was to be considered entitled to a share in 
the clergy reserves under the Act of 1791, 
and yet to be mixed up with the other 
Presbyterians, what was that but throw- 
ing the Church of Scotland into the same 
position as other sects, and making them 
equal with her? The bill went on to make 
the most extraordinary provision for erect- 
ing a General Assembly in Canada, totally 
different from that General Assembly 
which was known in Scotland. He was 
sure that if the General Assembly of the 
Church in Scotland was fully aware of 
the nature and purport of the clauses in 
this bill, a very strong remonstrance 
against the bill would be sent into that 
House. The clause for directing the ap- 
plication of the funds enacted, that 

“The share for the Church of Scotland shall 
be expended under the authority of a general 
assembly of ininisters and elders within the 
said province of Upper Canada, severally de- 
puted from the Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of Upper Canada, in connexion with 
the Church of Scotland, and from the United 
Synod of Upper Canada, presided over by a 
commissioner to be appointed by the Gover- 
nor of the said province.”’ 

That clause bespoke either great igno- 
rance or great carelessness, because the 
president of any such assembly was a person 
chosen from among their own body. Those 
who drew up the bill must have been un- 
acquainted with even the forms of the 
Church courts of Scotland, as well as 
ignorant of the fact that there was a great 
dissimilarity between the doctrines and 
discipline of the Church of Scotland and 
many of those who were called Presby- 
terians. By such an arrangement the 
noble Lord could have no security against 
persons claiming aid who would teach re- 
ligious opinions not taught or recognised 
by the Church of Scotland. Before the 
bill went into committee, he trusted the 
noble Lord and her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would carefully revise the clauses 
he had referred to, and whatever portion 





of the funds might be allotted to the 
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Church of Scotland, whether it were a 
fourth part or a larger proportion of the 
aggregate, he hoped that care would be 
taken to secure it to the Church of Scot- 
land exclusively. As no division was 
likely to be taken at this stage of the bill, 
he should reserve his objections to matters 
of detail to some future opportunity. But 
he hoped, that in the mean time some 
attention would be paid to the manner in 
which the Church of Scotland had been 
specified and described in the bill. 

Mr. Kemble objected not merely to the 
details, but to the principle of the bill. 
He was sorry to say anything which 
might appear unkind to Dissenters from 
the Establishment, many of whom he 
knew to be very worthy men, but he con- 
tended that they must not expect to have 
such measures as this passed. If the prin- 
ciple of this bill were once recognised, he 
did not see how they could afterwards 
maintain an Establishment in this coun- 
try or in Canada. In his humble opinion, 
the funds raised by the sale of the clergy 
reserves, ought to be applied to the 
churches of England and of Scotland ex- 
clusively. Were the State to allow the 
money to be given to others than estab- 
lished Churches in Canada, he did not sce 
how they could refuse support from the 
State to any denomination of professing 
Christians in this country. He considered 
the bill to be, in fact, a fatal attack upon 
the principle of Church Establishments ; 
and, though he wished to exercise all 
charity to other denominations, he could 
not be a party to any State allowance 
being made to any religious community 
except the Established Churches of the 
land. On these grounds he should di- 
vide with the right hon. Baronet against 
the bill. 

Lord J. Russell said, the hon. Gentle- 
men who opposed this bill, all seemed to 
have argued on the ground that it was a 
bill to explain the Act of 1791. That 
was not the object of the present bill, but 
to settle the question, which had been a 
source of great discontent and vexation 
in Canada. The Act of 1791 had a cer- 
tain sense to be applied to it, and with 
regard to that sense certain doubts had 
arisen, and the matter had been referred 
to the judges for their opinion. But the 
present bill was not a bill to explain any 
of those doubts, or to state what were the 
opinions of the Legislature itself in 1791: 
It was a bill proposing to deal with pro- 
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perty as it now existed, and to settle it in 
the manner best calculated for the peace 
of Canada, and for the promotion of re- 
ligious instruction there. That being the 
object of the bill, he thought what hon. 
Gentlemen had stated as to the nature of 
the Act of 1791 lost all the force which 
might otherwise belong to it. The pro- 
perty to be dealt with by the bill had 
been left waste and neglected, and the 
revenue derived from it had been vested 
in a corporation, not established by law, 
but of very questionable authority, which 
corporation had received the feu rents 
that were to be received, and afterwards 
paid them over to the receiver-general, to 
be applied by the Governor under the 
direction of the Crown. But that pro- 
perty had been an obstacle to the im- 
provement of the lands, and a source of 
the dissension and division in the Legis- 
lature. It was thought desirable, then, 
not to explain the Act of 1791, but to 
settle the question in such a manner as to 
promote the religious instruction of the 
people, and procure the permanent set- 
tlement of the dispute. The present Go- 
vernor had stated, that the consequence 
of not settling this question would be, 
that, as had always been the case, when- 
ever a general election took place this 
would be a great subject of discussion 
and division, and those candidates who 
would promise not to vote for the appli- 
cation of the funds arising out of the 
clergy reserves to the support of any 
ministers of religion whatever, would re- 
ceive the support of the great portion of 
the people of Upper Canada, and thus 
the first meeting of the Legislature would 
be one of disturbance and dissension. The 
question would be still, not whether the 
Church of England should receive one- 
fourth of this property, or the Church of 
Scotland one-fourth exclusively, or whe- 
ther it should be divided with the United 
Synod of Upper Canada, but whether any of 
the property should be devoted to the pur- 
poses of religious instruction at all, and if 
so, whether Roman Catholics or any other 
body should not be allowed to participate 
in the distribution of that property. Was 
it not desirable to take measures to pre- 
vent that? He would ask the House, 


was it not most desirable to prevent this 
question being brought before the united 
Legislature, and decided in a manner op- 
posed to the views which Parliament was 
known to entertain ? 


Was it desirable 
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that such a cause of contention should be 
sent forth to this country, from a colony 
which would probably then contain a po- 
pulation of 1,200,000 persons‘ He was 
sure the House must agree with him, when 
he said, that it was absolutely necessary 
that this question should be settled with- 
out further delay, and it would not be 
settled by means of a reference to the 
colonial Legislature; it would not be a 
settlement of the question if they were 
only to deal with it according to the 
notions common in this country; it must | 
be arranged in a manner satisfactory to | 
the inhabitants of Canada. A settlement | 
in name, and not in reality, would be | 
but a new source of discontent, a _ 

| 

| 





source of dissension, and a new source 
of complaint against the Government 
of the mother country. It would be to | 
no useful purpose that Parliament should 
impose statutory regulations in Opposi- 
tion to the declared feelings and wishes 
of the Canadians. These were the gene- 
ral reasons upon which the measure had 
been brought forward. ‘The object was 
to effect a settlement by sale, and such a 
settlement as, by proving satisfactory, was 
likely to be permanent. With regard to 
details, he should only say, that when 
they went into committee, the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford, and other hon. Members, might 
bring forward any propositions they 
thought proper, but for his part he 
should be guided by the principles which 
he had already stated, and without due 
regard to which, he felt persuaded, that 
they could not hope to secure peace and 
concord. 

Mr. Pakington considered the present 
measure to be a worse bill than that sent 
over by Mr. Poulett Thomson. It in- 
volved this great question—how far it 
was incumbent upon the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to make provision for the main- 
tenance of the Established Church in 
Canada? Upon the issue of the present 
proceeding depended this question—whe- 
ther they would adopt means for the pro- 
pagation of religion in Canada, not only 
presently, but prospectively, or whether 
they would abandon such a design alto- 
gether? Although he wished the Church 
of Scotland to be admitted to a share in 
those reserves, he still thought the Act of 
George 3rd did not admit of an interpre- 
tation favourable to that. The intention 
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to make provision for the clergy of the 
Church of England, and that not only 
presently, but prospectively, and he de- 
nied that under the present bill adequate 
provision would be made for them. On 
the authority of the Bishop of Toronto he 
was enabled to state, that there were in 
the lower province 300 Roman Catholic 
clergymen, with annual incomes averaging 
about 275/. each, and amounting in the 
whole to 82,500/. The whole of the Ro- 
mish endowments in Lower Canada did 
not fall short of 4,500,0002. He, therefore, 
never could consent toa bill which had 
a tendency to add to the endowments of 
the Romish Church. He objected to the 
immediate and forced sale of clergy re- 
serve lands, and he objected to the in- 
vestment of any funds arising from them 
in local securities, even though they did 
yield 6 per cent. His object in address- 
ing the House, was to show, that on any 
possible construction of this bill, it would 
be a measure of positive injustice and in- 
sufficiency to the Church of England. 
The Bishop of Toronto had said the whole 
of this property would not fetch more than 
600,000/.; Captain Pringle, on the other 
hand, bad said it would fetch a million; but, 
even taking it at the latter high calcula- 
tion, one-fourth of that amount, if it were 
invested in security at 6 per cent., would 
only produce 15,0002. per annum—a sum 
very inadequate for the purposes to which 
it was to be applied. The religious des- 
titution at Montreal was extremely great ; 
and in Upper Canada 100 clergymen 
tore at the least were required, in ad- 
dition to the present number, for the ex- 
isting population, The population, too, 
of Canada, was daily increasing, and 
he would contend, that the Govern- 
ment were bound to provide adequate 
means of spiritual instruction; but that 
they could not do if they sold. this 
property and distributed the proceeds in 
the manner laid down in this bill. Ac- 
cording to the returns which had been 
made to this House of the religious deno- 
minations in Canada, he found that there 
were about 80,000 persons of the Church 
of England, but of the Church of Scot- 
land there were not more than 40,000; 
and even if to the latter they added the 
seceders from the Scotch Church, and the 
Presbyterians of the United Synod of 
Upper Canada, the number would not 
amount to more than 70,000. He wished, 
therefore. to know on what principle of 
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justice they were going to divide the pro- 
ceeds of these lands, so as to give to 
the Scotch Church a share equal to that 
of the Established Church. He had stated 
these numbers from printed returns which 
had been furnished to the House of Com- 
mons. The residue of the proceeds he 
found was to be divided between the other 
religious bodies in Canada, including, as 
he supposed, Roman Catholics, Baptists, 
Universalists, Unitarians, Nonconformists, 
Irvingites, Liberators, and other such sects. 
[Mr. FV. Smith: It was not intended to 
appropriate the residue to all those 
classes.] Why, it was so stated in the 
bill. What said the 7th clause ?— 


“That, subject to the foregoing provisions, 
the residue of the said annual fund shall be 
applied for the support of the ministers or 
other religious teachers of the other religious 
bodies or denominations of Christians now re- 
ceiving any stipend or allowance out of the 
revenues of Upper Canada or out of the casual 
and territorial revenues of the Crown in 
Upper Canada, and not before mentioned in 
this act, or otherwise generally for the support 
and maintenance of public worship or the erec- 
tion of buildings for religious worship for the 
use of any denomination of Christians in 
such manner and proportion, and subject to 
such regulations and conditions, as the Gover- 
nor, with the advice of his Executive Council, 
from time to time shall think fit.” 


But if all the classes he had mentioned 
were not to take a slice of the proceeds, 
then the number of recipients was dimi- 
nished, and the injustice to the Estab- 
lished Church was the greater. He found, 
too, that there were not less than 35,000 
persons who had openly sent in a return 
that they belonged to no religious persua- 
sion whatsoever. Could there be anything 
more appalling than that? or could any- 
thing reflect more disgrace on her Majes- 
ty’s Government than their having so long 
neglected to provide sufficient religious 
instruction in Canada? The colony ought 
to have a sufficiently endowed church, 
and he would never cease to demand that. 
He had a right to demand it. He for one 
had no objection to giving a portion of the 
proceeds to the Presbyterian church, but, 
in his opinion, it was monstrous to make 
the division without a due consideration 
of the number of the recipients. They 
never could hope for a just settlement of 
this question if they proceeded on so mon- 
strous and unjust a principle as character- 
ized the bill then before the House. He 
had heard it said by the hon. Member for 
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Kilkenny that the air of America was un- 
suited to a church establishment. ([Mr. 
Hume: So it is.] He wished to say 
nothing offensive of that hon. Member, 
but he must confess that a more absurd, 
ridiculous, and untenable doctrine he had 
never heard. Asa proof of that, he begged 
to read to the House the opinion which 
was expressed by the legislature of Upper 
Canada in an address to the Crown on 
this subject only so far back as 1831. It 
was this :-~ 

“ We fully trust that your Majesty and the 
Imperial Parliament, maintaining one of the 
first principles of the British Constitution, will 
preserve to the inhabitants of Upper Canada 
the advantages of an adequate and permanent 
provision for the support of public worship, 
being persuaded that by such means the best 
security will be afforded for the moral conduct 
of the people and the peace and happiness of 
society.”’ 


He might, perhaps, have spoken with 
warmth on this subject, but he confessed 
that he felt great indignation on it; and 
firmly believed that Canada would never 
tolerate this bill. He was, indeed, sur- 
prised that such a measure should have 
proceeded from a Government who were 
condemned by the country, who were out- 
voted, and unable to command a majority 
in this House, and who were afraid to ap- 
peal to the country. He objected to this 
bill in many respects ; but he was never- 
theless most anxious that the subject should 
not go back to Canada unsettled, It was 
on that account that he had refused to 
vote against this bill. He had all along 
consented to the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of these lands; but then he wished 
the sale to be made gradually and advan- 
tageously, and the money to be divided 
amongst those Christians whom he thought 
entitled to it; and that he really believed 
to be the principle of the bill, widely as 
he differed from its details. He should 
therefore vote for going into committee on 
it; but most decidedly on the third read- 
ing, if it were not altered more to his 
views, he should divide the House, al- 
though he might be the only person going 
out against it. 

Mr. Labouchere in one respect would 
certainly endeavour not to follow the ex- 
ample of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, but would carefully abstain 
from departing from the question imme- 
diately before the House. Neither would 
enter into the discussion of party topics 
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which were unconnected with tle subject. 
If, as had been said by the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, it 
were desirable that on all questions re- 
lating to colonial matters the House should 
avoid party excitement, it was, in his opin- 
ion, more essentially incumbent on them 
to do so, when they were discussing that 
part of the colonial policy upon which, 
however great might be the excitement in 
this House, it was as nothing compared 
with the excitement in the colonies—he 
meant that part which related to religious 
topics and religious establishments. He 
admitted, that it was most important that 
this question should be settled by the 
Imperial Parliament, and that it should 
not be sent back to be settled in the first 
session of the Legislature of the united 
provinces, There was, as he thought, 
but on thing more dangerous, and that 
was agreeing to a bill which they knew 
would meet with the most determined 
and resolute opposition of almost the 
whole body of the Canadians. The peo- 
ple of Canada had spoken no doubtful 
language on this subject; by frequent ad- 
dresses through the Legislature of Upper 
Canada, by frequent petitions from them- 
selves, they had shown that it was con- 
trary to their wish that there should be 
established in that country a dominant 
church, which should excite the utmost 
opposition of a great body of the inhabi- 
tants. The hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
had expressed his surprise that such a 
bill as this should have come from Cana- 
da. Now, he (Mr. Labouchere) had had 
during the present year, and also last 
year, while he was connected with the 
Colonial Department, frequent opportu- 
nities of consulting persons of all political 
Opinions, and of all clauses and profes- 
sions in Canada, with regard to the feel- 
ing of that country on this subject, and 
he could truly say, that, without any 
exception, he had never met with any 
man who did not say—‘* When you come 
to consider the church question of Ca- 
nada, for God’s sake don’t look on the 
subject with English but with Canadian 
eyes.” It should not be imagined that 
the people of Canada looked upon the 
question with the same feelings as those 
with which it was looked upon here, and 
if hon. Members wished to see the British 
connexion with the colony preserved, they 
should avoid shocking the feelings of the 
Canadians on so important a subject as 
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this, Undoubtedly the bill was in the na- 
ture of a compromise; it pleased neither 
of the extreme parties in the colony; it 
did not satisfy the high Church, nor did 
it satisfy those who were anxious to see 
the voluntary principle acted upon; but 
he would tell the House whom the mea- 
sure pleased—it pleased the majority of 
reflecting people in Canada, and was 
considered by the great body of the mem- 
bers of the Church of England in the 
colony as a most excellent bargain, and 
as the best and most advantageous settle- 
ment of the question that could be ob- 
tained. As amember of the Church of 
England, and one who felt a sincere at- 
tachment to the Church, he must say, he 
never expected to see provisions so ad- 
vantageous to it embodied in a bill com- 
ing from Canada, and he should be sorry 
to see the House lose the opportunity of 
carrying them into effect. Upon the 
principle of the bill, he believed the House 
was tolerably well agreed, and, as there 
would be no want of opportunities for 
discussing the details, he should enter in- 
to them at present very sparingly. With 
regard to the principle, he admitted that 
those who considered it to be our duty 
to establish the Church of England in 
all our colonial possessions as a matter 
of principle, and without reference to 
the situation of the colony, or the feel- 
ings of the inhabitants, he admitted 
that those who entertained this opinion 
were perfectly consistent in their op- 
position to this bill. He admitted that 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of Oxford would be perfectly 
consistent in opposing the second read- 
ing; but while he respected the con- 
sistency of the hon. Baronet, the hen. 
Baronet must give him credit for equal 
sincerity when he said, that while he 
thought this country had no more sacred 
dutythan to promote theinterests of religion, 
he considered at the same time that there 
was no worse mode of producing the result 
than by forcing upon a people a religious 
system to which they were opposed. The 
same question would arise with respect to 
every colony of the empire, and if the 
House sanctioned the principle of main- 
taining an exclusive and dominant Church 
Establishment in al! our colonies it would 
shake our colonial empire to its founda- 
tion, Principles like this were not such 
as a mighty empire, cousisting of people 
of various races, creeds, and opinions, 
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could afford to act upon; they were such 
as no extensive empire had ever dared to 
act upon. They might be the doctrines 
ampertosorum populorum, but were of too 
narrow and restricted a nature to suit Eng- 
Jand. It had been stated that Mr. Fox 
had objected, in the course of the debates 
upon the Canada Government Bill, to the 
allotment of one seventh part of the lands 
for clergy reserves; but the House ought 
to have been reminded that Mr. Pitt's re- 
ply to the objection was, that this, like 
every other part of the measure, was open 
to future revision. In looking back at the 
debates upon that measure, in which Mr. 
surke, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt took part, 
and which took place in ihe midst of the 
excitement raised by the outbreak of the 
French revolution, one could not help 
being struck with the large, comprehen- 
sive, and statesmanlike views which were 
in those days taken of great public ques- 
tions by the leading men of all parties. 
The alarm which Mr. Burke felt at the 
French revolution did not prevent him 
from saying, that in selecting a constitution 
for the people of Canada great attention 
was to be paid to that of America, because 
it was of importance that the people of 
Canada should have nothing to envy in 
the constitution of a country so near their 
own, and he proceeded to say, ‘‘ Situation 
and circumstances are first to be consi- 
dered 


‘Non mihi res sed me rebus subjungere 
conor.’ ” 

Mr. Burke was not scared by the name 
of republicanism from looking at the posi- 
tion in which the colony was placed. He 
considered the way to bind a colony to the 
mother country was by conferring upon it 
substantial benefits, and not by any ab- 
stract reference to maxims which might be 
perfectly right and just in this country, 
where the people thought them to be so, 
but which it might be impossible to ayply 
under totally different circumstances. One 
part of the speech of the hon. Member for 
Droitwich surprised him very much. He 
certainly considered ita very great recom- 
mendation to the present measure that 
it was not introduced upon any mere 
speculation as to what the feelings of 
the people of Canada upon the subject 
might be, but was the very measure which 
had been proposed by the colonial Legis- 
lature itself. The hon. Member, however, 
had referred to one point in which the pre- 
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sent bill differed from the measure which 
had come from Canada. In the latter, the 
portion to be given to one church or 
another was to be determined by the num- 
ber of the population who belonged to that 
church, to be ascertained by a census. 
This provision the hon. Member preferred 
to that of the present bill, by which the 
portion was fixed, and was not subject to 
vary; but, if the hon. Member con- 
sulted the highest authorities of the Church 
of England, he would find that the altera- 
tion was considered by them preferable to 
the original proposition, which would in- 
troduce a species of rivalry between differ- 
ent sects such as it was not desirable for 
the sake either of the civil or religious 
peace of the community to encourage. 
The hon. Member had also referred to the 
ordinance upon the subject of the seminary 
of St. Sulpice: but that ordinance did not, 
as the hon. Member seemed to suppose, 
give any property to the seminary which 
did not belong to it already; it merely 
made an arrangement with respect to the 
property previously possessed by this body, 
which afforded many advantages to the in- 
habitants of Montreal. An objection had 
been also made to the bill because it 
would put Roman Catholics upon the same 
footing as Protestants, but that was a prin- 
ciple which had been acted upon with the 
greatest advantage for some years in other 
colonies, and particularly in Australia, and 
it would be most inexpedient now to depart 
from it. During the late unfortunate dis- 
turbances in Canada he was assured by 
the highest authorities that not one Roman 
Catholic joined the rebels in Upper Ca- 
nada, and that not one Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic had joined the rebels in Lower 
Canada. Not only had this been the 
case, but their zeal and loyalty had been 
most fervent and exemplary during the 
insurrections. He should, therefore, be 
sorry to see the House take a course 
which would be considered as an insult by 
this class of her Majesty’s subjects in the 
colony. The object of the bill was to 
take the subject into consideration with a 
view of coming to an arrangement upon 
large and liberal principles. He believed 


the House assented to the principle, and 
the details would be considered in com-« 
mittee, 

Mr. Estcourt thought it was most un-« 
just to say that those who opposed the 
measure had no desire to see the question 
settled. 


He wished very much to have 
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the question settled, but he should be 
glad to see it settled upon principles of 
justice, and not of injustice. ‘The present 
bill was unjust, because it would make 
those participators in the property of the 
clergy who had been purposely excluded 
when the property was granted. He be- 
lieved this to be the main object and the 
most essential provision of the bill. ‘The 
preamble of the bill was calculated to mis- 
lead the public as to its nature and effect. 
It purported merely to be “ A Bill for the 
Sale of the Clergy Reserves in the pro- 
vince of Upper Canada, and for the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds.” This did not 
denote any intention to divert the clergy 
reserves from their original destination. 
The measure ought to be described as an 
act for the sale of the clergy reserves, and 
the appropriation of the proceeds to new 
and heretofore unauthorised purposes. 
Considering such to be the principle of 
the measure, he must vote against the 
second reading. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said he should 
take the same course, considering the bill 
to be one for the spoliation of the Church 
in Canada. It might be perfectly justifi- 
abie to appropriate the clergy reserves to 
the Church of Scotland, which was the 
established church in one part of the em- 
pire, and to the Church of England, which 
was the Established Church in another ; 
but it was nothing less than spoliation to 
take away the property of the Protestant 
clergy and appropriate it to all the hete- 
rogeneous descriptions of religion now pro- 
fessed in Canada. It was said, that if the 
Imperial Parliament did not pass this bill, 
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Lord Teignmouth protested against the 
course of her Majesty’s Government, and 
especially against the speech of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Labouchere). In con- 
tradiction of what his right hon. Friend 
had stated, Sir George Arthur, in his des- 
patches, declared that the agitation had 
been confined to the newspapers. Much 
of this agitation had arisen from the course 
which, from first to last, had been pur- 
sued by her Majesty’s Government, and 
none more than that part of it which 
related to the church and ecclesiastical 
matters, diverting the clergy reserves to 
all sects, and thus offering a bounty and 
encouragement to this sort of agitation, 
Ile protested against this measure being 
discussed, except with calmness and de- 
liberation, and he deprecated the lan- 
guage of his right hon. Friend. A large 
number of Members on that (the oppo- 
sition) side of the House were ready to 
make sacrifices on condition that a pro- 
per provision should be made for the 
Church of England, and he approved of 
the appropriation of a part to the Church 
of England and a part to the Church of 
Scotland. Further than this he would 
not go. If the bill should pass this House, 
it would not pass the House of Lords, nor 
would it receive the sanction of the coun. 
try. 

Mr. Gladstone said, he felt it necessary, 
as he did not propose to vote with some 
of his hon. Friends, to explain the grounds 
upon which he proposed to act. Before he 
went, however, into the general grounds, 
he should advert to one point—namely, 
the particular clause of the bill which had 


the first step which the united legislature | been referred to by the hon. Members for 
of Canada would take would be to despoil | Stamford and for Selkirkshire, with re- 
the Church, That would have been a good | ference to a new general assembly in Ca- 


argument against passing the Canada 
Union Bill. He had abandoned his oppo- 
sition to that measure, because he was told 
that her Majesty’s Government had the 


best means of ascertaining the feelings of | 


the people in the colony. But if he had 
been told by the Government that such 
would have been the result of the bill, he 
should never have consented to its pass- 
ing. He did not think this statement, 
which was not made then, ought to induce 
the House now to consent to the measure 
before them, 

Mr. Pringle objected to the principle of 
the bill, and stated that if the bill went 
into committee, he should bring forward 
objections to other parts of it, 


| 








nada for administering the temporalities of 


the Presbytery. The noble Lord thought 
he had quite sufhiciently answered the 
objection of the hon. Member when he 
assured the House that this assembly was 
not to alter the Westminter confession or 
interfere with the discipline of that body, 
but to regulate and distribute the shares 
which would accrue to the Presbyterian 
body, if this measure became law. He 
could not help still feeling a strong ob- 
jection against this most anomalous body ; 
for what would be the result of such a 
state of things? Strange things they had 
seen and would see, but a stranger thing 
than such an assembly, in bodily exis- 
tence, they never could see. Here would 
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be a body united by no tie or bond but 
the name of Presbyterians, who were to 
meet together and to regulate the distri- 
bution of the whole body’s pecuniary 
affairs. It was a heterogeneous body, 
united merely in name, with essential 
differences in sentiment, which, by this 
clause of the noble Lord’s bill, was to 
superintend and govern each other’s pecu- 
niary affairs. With regard to the general 
principles, the noble Lord had argued 
with great force that it was extremely 
desirable that the bill should pass, and 
not be returned to the colony and be a 
subject of angry discussion, and he con- 
curred in this as a general principle. But 
considerations of this kind had their limits, 
and the right hon. Gentleman, in his 
speech, had admitted the true limits, 
when he said that there was only one 
thing which was worse than remitting the 
bill to the colonial Legislature, and that 
was, to pass a bill on principles not ap- 
proved of in the colony. He (Mr. Glad- 
stone) said, there was another thing still 
worse—that was, passing a bill which 
involved a breach of faith, which, even if 
it did meet with the present sense of the 
colony, could not, in the end, conduce to 
its permanent good. If such a bill was 
to be passed, and the colony were deter- 
mined to have such a bill, he agreed that 
we were not to force British notions upon 
such a colony; but he protested against 
being called upon in Parliament, where 
British principles were acted upon, to 
abandon those principles, and if the co- 
lony would not adopt our principles, to 
be required to adopt theirs. He regretted 
to hear the exultation expressed by the 
noble Lord at the present state of feeling 
in the colony, and at the lukewarmness 
in favour of the Established Church. 
They were not about to settle the abstract 
principle of a Church establishment, but 
to deal with a difficulty which had arisen 
out of the act of 1791, and he would not 
be a party to a violent and compulsory 
abrogation of any claims which had arisen 
under the act of 1791, and if he took the 
explanation of the noble Lord as the 
principle of the bill, and inferred it to be 
a measure based upon an unlimited right 
to alienate what had been solemnly given, 
and which it was not pretended had been 
abused. He would not, however, vote 
against the second reading, because he 
thought no argument had been urged 
against the bill which would not have 
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been sound and valid against the first 
reading, and when the bill was intro- 
duced. Such a compulsory abrogation 
would be neither more nor less than a 
breach of faith. What was the principle 
of this bill? It might fairly be inferred 
from its title and preamble. The bill was 
entitled 


“A bill to provide for the Sale of the Clergy 
Reserves in the province of Upper Canada, 
and for the distribution of the proceeds 
thereof.” 

No friend of the Church could fail to 
he aware that the sale of these reserves, at 
least to a considerable extent, would be 
wise and judicious ;. and then as to the 
distribution of the proceeds, that was the 
very thing that was contemplated by the 
act of 1791, although it had never taken 
effect. ‘The preamble represented the 
principle of the bill ina very different light 
from the description given of it by the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies. 
The noble Lord spoke of it as an unsettle- 
ment of the act of 1791, and a re-settle- 
ment of the whole question on a totally 
different footing ; but the preamble, which 
was more authoritative than any statement 
even of the noble Lord himself, merely 
declared it to be— 


“ }’xpedient to provide for the final dispo- 
sition of the lands called Clergy Reserves, in 
the province of Upper Canada, and for the ap- 
propriation of the yearly income arising or to 
arise therefrom, for the maintenance of reli- 
gion, and the advancement of Christian know- 
ledge within the said province.” 


Which strictly and literally did not call 
for any expression of hostility on the second 
reading of this bill, He was anxious that 
the bill for the union of the Canadas should 
have wholly left that House before they 
were called on to divide against this bill, 
which formed its natural and almost ne- 
cessary concomitant. But there was ano- 
ther ground on which he hoped his hon. 
Friends would not press this motion to a 
division at present. It was understood 
that the Primate of England and the 
Bishop of London, with every disposition 
to lead to a settlement of this question, 
and acting on the part of the Church, had 
made a concession, for the sake of secu- 
rity and peace, of a part of those extreme 
rights to which they conceived she was en- 
titled under the act of 1791. It was, 
therefore, most desirable that the House 
should be well informed as to the nature 
and circumstances of that offer before they 
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divided against this bill, He not ask his 
hon. Friends to compromise any principle 
of property or religion, but he called on 
them not to take any step to prejudice the 
cause they had so much at heart by a 
premaiure division, when substantial unity 
of sentiment prevailed on that side of the 
House, and ample power to modify the 
measure in its further progress through 
the House. 

Lord J. Russell begged to say a very 
few words inexplanation. He utterly de- 
nied having spoken with anything like a 


feeling of exultation of the prevailing |p) oar y 


popular opinion in Canada upon this sub- 
ject; on the contrary, he had upon a for- 
mer occasion expressed his regret that 
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principles which he considered more sound | 


did not prevail in the colony. The only 
other point to which he would refer was 
the proposition which had been made by 
the Primate of England on this subject. 
He was quite ready, if it were wished, to 
state at once what that proposition was ; 
he had it not, however, in writing, but he 
could pledge himself to its substantial ac- 
curacy. ‘The proposition, as he under- 
stood it, was, that with respect to one 
fourth of the Clergy Reserves, which had 
been already sold and partly invested in 
this country, it should be considered to 
belong to the Church of England; and 
that of the remaining three-fourths, one 
half should also belong to the Church of 
England, and the other half to be appro- 
priated to such parties as the Government 
might fix. There was this further propo- 
sition, that the whole belonging to the 
Church of England should be at the dis- 
posal of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts; that it 
should be for the society to decide whether 
the whole or any part should be sold or 
kept in land, and the income only to be 
disposed of. Such was the proposition 
made on the part of the Church. He did 
say, that with the views of the most rev. 
Prelate, such a proposition showed a spirit 
of conciliation ; but it appeared to him, 
that one of two courses should be taken— 
either to legislate in this country in such a 
manner as to produce contentment in Ca- 
nada, or, if that were inconsistent with our 
principles, then to give to the Legislature 
of Canada an absolute right to legislate on 
the subject. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the bill be read a second time :—Ayes 152 
Noes 35; Majority 117. 
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Lushington, C. 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T.B, 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Marsland, T. 
Martin, T. B. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Morris, D. 

Nicholl, J. 
O’Connell, D. 
©’Connell, M. 
O’Conor Don 
O’Ferrall, R. M 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, F. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Parker, J. 

Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, E. W. W, 
Phillpotts, J. 
Protheroe, E, 
Pryme, G, 

Pusey, P. 

Rawdon, Colonel 
Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 

Rickford, W. 
Roche, W. 
Rolleston, L. 
Rundle, J. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord C. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. 
Sanford, BK. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seale, Sir J, H. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smyth, Sir G, H. 
Somers, J. P. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C, 
Stewart, J. 

Steuart, W. V. 
Strutt, E. 

Sugden, rt. hn, Sir E, 
Talfourd, Sergeant 


Tancred, f1, W, 
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Williams, W. A, 
Wilshire, W. 

Wood, C. 

Wood, G. W. 
Wood, B. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wynn, rt. hn, C. W. 
Yates, J. A. 

Young, J. 


Teignmouth, Lord 
Thornely, T, 
Tufnell, HH. 
Turner, E. 
Turner, W. 
Vernon, G. I. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, il. 
Ward, H. G. 
White, A. 
White, H. 
Williams, W. 


List of the Nors. 


TELLERS, 
Maule, hon. F. 
Smith, R. V. 


Lowther, hou. Colone} 
Mackenzie, T. 
Maunsell, T. P, 
Monypenny, T. G. 
Parker, R, T. 
Pease, J. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Richards, R. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Rushout, G. 
Shaw, right hon, F. 
Sotheron, T. E, 
Stanley, E. 
Vere, Sir C. B, 
Williams, R. 
TELLERS. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Pringle, A, 


Bailey, J. jun. 
Bell, M. 
Blennerhassett, A. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burr, H. 
Courtenay, P. 
Estcourt, T. 
Filmer, Sir E, 
Glynn, Sir 8. R. 
Gore, O. J. R. 
Grant, Sir A, C. 
Hepburn, Sir. T. B. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Kemble, H. 
Knight, H. G. 
Liddell, hon. II. T, 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, A. M. 


Bill read a second time. 


Ecciestasticat Revenves.} On the 
motion for going into committee on the 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill, 

Lord John Russell said, that he had to 
state to the House, that her Majesty had 
signified her gracious intention of founding 
two new professorships at Oxford Univer- 
sity, the one for ecclesiastical history, and 
the other for Biblical criticism, It was 
his intention, in committee on the bill, to 
propose to endow them with two canon- 
ries of Christ Church. 

House in Committee. 

Clause | was agreed to. 

Upon clause 2, 

Lord Eliot complained, that from the 
existing peculiar situation of the Chapter 
of Exeter, the bill would have the effect 
of taking from it a much larger portion of 
its income, than from any other founda- 
tion. He proposed, therefore, the insertion 
of the name of this chapter into the 
clause, 

Lord John Russell thought, that al- 
though there were some reasons for taking 
this step, they were not so strong, as to 
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call for the adoption of the amendment ; 
and he conceived, that if he were to con- 
sent to its being carried out, many other 
claims of a similar character might be 
made. In consideration of the great want 
of parochial funds, he thought he was 
bound to give up a great deal of the ex. 
isting magnificence and splendour of ca- 
thedral establishments. 

Mr. S. Herbert thought, that ‘the error 
of the clause was, that it applied one 
sweeping provision to many cases, whose 
circumstances were different. As the 
discussion had come on somewhat unex- 
pectedly, he suggested, that the clause 
should be postponed. 

Lord Teignmouth proposed the insertion 
of the words ‘subject to the provisions 
hereinafter contained,” after the words, 
‘¢ And be it further enacted,” at the com- 
mencement of the clause. 

Amendment negatived. 

House resumed. 

Chairman reported progress, — Com- 
mittee to sit again. 


Grass Durizs Bitt.] Upon moving 
the order of the Day, on the Glass Duties 
Bill, 

Sir R. Peel said, he did not know what 
was the object of this bill, but he had to 
state, that there was a very general im- 
pression amongst scientific persons that 
the excise regulations with respect to glass, 
prevented an improvement in the manu- 
facture of that article which other coun- 
tries were able to make. He was told, 
that every time that glass was remelted, 
it was subject toa duty. This prevented 
experiments being made for scientific pur- 
poses, and from their competing with 
France, Switzerland, and other countries. 
The right hon. Gentleman, he was sure, 
would concur, that this was a matter of 
very great importance, This country, 
which depended so much upon its naviga- 
tion, ought to be able to supply itself with 
articles of glass of British manufacture, 
and not to seek for glass made in foreign 
countries. He knew, that they ought not 
to permit that improvements in science 
should give an opportunity for fraud being 
practised, but he was sure, that through 
the aid of a commission (not attended 
with expense), but composed of two sci- 
entific persons, and having the aid of two 
Excise officers, it would be possible to 
devise a means by which the Excise regu- 
lations might be so modified as to permit 
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experiments fur the purpose of making 
improvements in glass. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
that the subject referred to by the right 
hon. Baronet, was of the greatest import- 
ance, and deserving of every attention ; 
but probably it had not come under the 
right hon. Baronet’s observation, that he 
had, the year before last, brought in 
clauses in the Glass Duties Bill for the 
purpose of giving facilities for trying ex- 
periments in optical improvements, which, 
he had every reason to believe, was that 
to which the right hon. Baronet referred. 
The Excise had carried these clauses into 
execution for the purpose of meeting the 
views of partics interested in the matter; 
and he had heard of no complaint since 
the passing of the bill. 

Mr. Wallace agreed in the sentiments 
expressed by the right hon. Baronet, and 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He only desired to hear the 
same sentiments expressed with regard to 
the Corn-laws. 

House in Committee.—Clauses agreed 
to. 

House resumed. 

Report received. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 16, 1840. 


MinutEs.}] Bills. Read a third time:—Customs Duties 
Farnham Rectory; Chapels. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Aberdeen, from the 
Presbytcries of Perth, Dron, and other places, in favour 
of his Church of Scotland Benefices Bill.—By Lord Ash- 
burton, from Southampton, against banishing Criminals 
to England from Jersey and Guernsey.— By Lord Hather- 
ton, from Walsall, against Church Extension.—By the 
Earl of Kinnoul, from Inhabitants of Perth, for the 
Church of Scotland Benefices Bill.—By the Earl of Gos- 
ford, from Armagh, and other places in Ireland, in favour 
of Non-Intrusion. 


Cnuurcu or Scotrannp.] The Earl 
of Aberdeen having presented several pe- 
titions from different parts of Scotland in 
favour of the Church of Scotland Bill, 
proceeded to say, that having occupied a 
very considerable portion of their Lord- 
ships’ time, when, on a former evening, 
he laid on their Lordships’ table the mea- 
sure, the second reading of which he was 
then about to move, he did not feel that it 
was necessary for him to enter at lengthinto 
all the details of the bill or to go minutely 
into the whole of the subject. There were, 
however, some points of consideration to 
which he was desirous to call the attention 
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of their Lordships, particularly as they 
had reference to the special reasons which 
induced him to call on their Lordships to 
give their sanction to the principle of this 
measure. And here he might be allowed 
to say, that, after the most mature deli- 
beration and consideration which he could 
give to this subject, it was his most decided 
conviction that if the question was to be 
amicably settled, if those dissensions 
which at present unhappily prevailed were 
to be terminated in a manner fairly and 
truly consistent with the preservation of 
the national Church, it must be by the 
adoption of some such measure as that 
which he now proposed. He felt, he con- 
fessed, the utmost satisfaction in knowing 
that this measure had been received with 
very great favour by a large body of the 
clergy of Scotland—he might say, by 
many of the most learned and eminent 
of the clergy, as well as by a vast number 
of the most enlightened and_ respectable 
individuals of all classes. Under such 
circumstances, it would be extraordinary 
if he did not feel the most urgent desire 
to urge the question forward, and to en- 
deavour to provide for its amicable termi- 
nation. It must, however, be admitted, 
that the General Assembly had taken a 
less favourable view of this measure than 
that which he had described others to 
have done; and he was ready to allow 
that the opinion of that body was entitled 
to be considered with great respect. When 
on a former evening the noble Marquess 
(Breadalbane) had asked him whether he 
intended to persevere in carrying forward 
this measure, the noble Marquess stated 
that he had been informed by an hon. 
Gentleman that a rev. divine, a member 
of the General Assembly, had stated that 
a declaration had been made, that, in the 
event of their being in the General As- 
sembly a vote adverse to this bill, he 
would at once, and without further obser- 
vation, abandon it. That any hon. Gene 
tleman might entertain an opinion that he 
would take the first opportunity of getting 
out of the irksome duty which he had im- 
posed upon himself, was not surprising. 
That such an opinion, therefore, had been 
given he could easily conceive. But he 
begged to assure the noble Marquess that 
neither directly nor indirectly, had he au« 
thorised any person to make any such de- 
claration. With regard to the decision of 
the General Assembly, he was desirous 
to pay to that decision all proper ree 
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spect; but when their Lordships looked 
back and saw the nature of the objections 
which the Assembly had made, it would 
be found that those objections were such 
as, he was perfectly confident, none of 
their Lordships would feel it right to sus- 
tain. Their Lordships, he was aware, 
might have objections of their own— 
strong and numerous objections; but of 
this he was convinced, that no man in that 
House would stand forward and support 
the objections urged in the General As- 
sembly. And when he beheld the mon- 
strous, the unheard-of pretensions put 
forward by the Assembly on this subject, 
he felt himself more than ever determined 
to call on their Lordships to give their 
sanction to the principle of this measure, 
by agreeing to its being read a second 
time, and thus repudiatiug those mon- 
strous and extravagant pretensions which 
the General Assembly had insisted on. 
Some time since, when reference was made 
to a legislative interference on this question, 
a noble and learned Lord (Brougham), 
without denying the right of the Legis- 
lature to interfere, expressed his opinion 
that, in the first instance, the law as it 
stood should be duly executed and obeyed. 
This was a just principle; and it was 
natural for the noble and learned Lord, 
more anxiously even than most of their 
Lordships to call for a due and strict 
execution of the law in the first instance. 
It was a general sentiment in which he 
entirely concurred, and the force of which 
no doubt their Lordships felt. But when 
he recollected that the party in this case 
was the Established Church of Scotland 
—when he recollected that the error into 
which they had fallen was an error com- 
mitted in good faith, founded on the as- 
sumption of powers which they conceived 
they had a right to exercise, and be- 
lieving confidently that they were justified 
in that assumption—when, also, he re- 
collected that the judgment of that House 
rendered their act—the act of the Assem- 
bly—null and void—and when, conse- 
quently, that act had no longer any legal 
existence — therefore he thought that, 
considering all these points, they might 
wholly pass it over, and, by agreeing to 
this measure, practically exclude those 
monstrous pretensions which none of 
their Lordships, he believed, would ac- 
cede to on the part of the Established 
Church. It was only by a conciliatory 
course that they could possibly put an 
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end to this long-protracted discussion, 
He had thought that in drawing up this 
bill he had adopted a course of this de- 
scription—a course which would be calcu- 
lated to terminate these evils, and at the 
same time to uphold that respect which 
was due to the Established Church of 
Scotland. This measure had been de- 
scribed as one which would dethrone 
the Redeemer from his seat, would estab- 
lish a despotic interference on the part of 
the State unheard of in the worst of times. 
—in short, as one which would unchris- 
tianize the parishes, and trample on the 
rights of the communicants, All this lan- 
guage being interpreted meant that the 
measure was hostile to the spiritual inde- 
pendence and proper jurisdiction of the 
Church. Now, this was a position which 
to most of their Lordships must appear 
somewhat startling. ‘The shortest way to 
answer the objections wastocalltheir Lord- 
ships’ attention to the provisons of the bill. 
Having been desirous to give effect to the 
principle of non-intrusion, his object was to 
give the greatest extension to the exercise 
of a discretion on the part of the people in 
objecting to the presentees offered to them 
in the different parishes, and also the 
greatest latitude to the church courts in 
judging of those objections. ‘The bill 
provided that :— 

“In the event of the people entertaining 
any objection of any kind whatever to the in- 
dividual so presented, or against his settle- 
ment in that particular parish, the Presbytery 
shall receive the said objection either then or 
at their next meeting, to be without delay con- 
sidered or disposed of.” 


This included not only objections to the 
presentee’s doctrine, but objections of any 
description whatever :— 

“Due regard being had to the whole cir- 
cumstances of the parish, and the spiritual 
welfare and edification of the people.” 

It also enacted that the special grounds 
of disqualification should be stated. Now, 
these were the terms of the bill; and he 
wished that any noble Lord would inform 
him how he could extend the privilege 
here given to the people without abrogat- 
ing patronage altogether. He was quite 
prepared to give the greatest possible ex- 
tension to the right of the people to make 
every possible objection, fully concurring 
in the opinion of Sir H. Moncrieff, that 
‘it is the part of the people to become 
objectors, and of the Presbytery to decide.” 
There were, undoubtedly, cases where it 
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might be improper to press a presentee 
upon a parish, though the objection urged 
to his reception might be entirely discon- 
nected with religious grounds. ‘Thus, for 
instance, the Rev. Dr. M’Leod had ob- 
served lately in the General Assembly, 
that he might happen to be appointed a 
minister in one of the Western Isles, in- 
habited entirely by Macdonalds. Now, 
there had some time since been a massacre 
of these Macdonalds by the clan M’Leod, 
and he felt convinced that his nomination 
would be consequently viewed with such 
abhorrence that it would be impossible for 
him to hope to exercise his ministry with 
any advantage. ‘This strongly illustrated 
the necessity of giving the discretion which 
was provided by this bill. The patrons 
were the only persons who had the least 
shadow of pretext for a complaint. Un- 
doubtedly a considerable restraint would 
be imposed on the exercise of patronage 
by this bill~on the exercise of patronage 
not according to law, but according to the 
practice of the last century. Yet he found 
it put forth in certain quarters for popular 
effect, that the bill was lordly and unre- 
stricted, and high-handed, and_ utterly 
negligent of the rights of the people. He 
would add, that though the bill imposed 
this restriction upon the long acknowledged 
privilege of patrons, not the smallest indi- 
cation had been given on their part, in 
any quarter, to object to this provision. 
Several noble Lords, enjoying the largest 
patronage of livings in Scotland, had one 
after another arisen in their Lordships’ 
House and expressed their entire appro- 
bation of the measure. From every part 
of the country he had received information 
of a similar tendency. His bill would 
very much resemble in its operation that 
which was called the ‘* Revolution settle- 
ment” under King William. Though the 
bill would involve a restriction of the ex- 
isting patronage, yet he did not propose 
any compensation; for the provisions of 
the bill were perfectly in accordance with 
the existing law of the land. The resolu- 
tions recently adopted by the General As- 
sembly were exceedingly vague and dif_i- 
cult to be understood. The first of them 
stated, that the civil power had no right 
to determine the qualifications and condi- 
tions which the church should require. 
This was undoubtedly true as an abstract 
proposition. But their Lordships had al- 
ready negatived one of the conditions 
which they pronounced to be indispen- 
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sable. The Assembly maintained, that 
the dissent of the majority of the commu- 
nicants should be an absolute barrier to 
the reception of any gentleman presented 
to a benefice, and they maintained that 
‘the civil power should not interfere with 
that or any other condition which they 
had established.” Here, then, was a direct 
opposition to their Lordships’ decision, and 
to the law of the land. Suppose that 
their Lordships assented, and that the 
civil power did not interfere; then they 
would say, that “ they had ascertained the 
mind of Christ,’"—he used their own 
words, though he might deem them some- 
what profane. Would their Lordships 
vive them the veto? What would follow 
then? Why, that they would “ ascertain 
the mind of Christ,” that there should be 
no patrons; and the next step would be 
that no person should be appointed who 
was not recommended by the Presbytery. 
This was what the Church of Scotland 
had already attempted at an early period 
of its history; but the Legislature had 
firmly resisted the attempt. If their 
Lordships now gave way, the former pro- 
cedure would be shortly revived. If pa- 
tronage were to be abolished, let their 
Lordships do it themselves, Let not the 
General Assembly do it in an indirect and 
underhand way. The principles which the 
Assembly were now so anxious to estab- 
lish would inevitably lead to that result. 
In their second resolution they stated, 
that while they maintained the great fun- 
damental principle of non-intrusion, still 
they would take into consideration any 
reasonable modifications which might be 
proposed to them. ‘This resolution was 
also very vaguely worded. If they wished 
for an alteration of the law, let them come 
there as petitioners, and tell their Lord- 
ships in that capacity what they wanted, 
instead of dictating terms. There was no 
grappling with vague generalities, such as 
these resolutions contained; and the law 
had already pronounced the claims 
which they made to be invalid, be- 
yond their powers, null, and of no ef- 
fect. The third resolution applied to 
the present bill, and was equally in- 
volved and difficult of comprehension as 
the others. This resolution was incorrect 
in point of fact. The bill did not with- 
hold the exercise of judicial functions. 
The Assembly, however, attached a dif- 
ferent meaning to the words ‘judicial 
functions” from that which he did. They 
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“Qualification” was the term which 


he meant weighing the different reasons | the statute prescribed, and so long as the 
and objections urged by the people, and | courts were called upon to find a presentee 
deciding according to the merits of each | not qualified, there would be a safeguard 


particular case. 


ential members of the Church of Scotland | they were invested. 


had expressed his regret, that the clause 
enabling the clergy to pay due regard to 
the circumstances of the parish had not 
received a slight modification in its word- 


ing, because, had it been put positively, | 


and not parenthetically, 

“ Under cover of that they might have given 
full effect to the dissent of the communicants 
in every case.” 

Now, he (Lord Aberdeen) did not wish 
to stultify himself so far as to give effect 
to the veto in one form, and deny it in 
another, He had been perfectly frank 
with them, and had always said that he 
knew their object was to give effect to the 
veto by some means or another, while his 
object was to prevent it. Their last reso- 
lution stated that the bill did not protect 
them from coercion and control whenever 
they might give effect to their solemn 
conviction. No, it certainly did not, nor 
was this intended. Although he had 
every desire to secure the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the church courts, he would 
never preclude the civil power from taking 
cognizance of acts done in an excess of 
injustice and oppression. This complaint, 
therefore, if it meant that they were pre- 
vented from doing all that they liked, was 
well founded. But when legal interposi- 
tion was resorted to only to prevent an 
undue and oppressive exercise of power— 
a power which did not belong to them— 
then, he for one would never exclude the 
civil courts. He had, however, dwelt too 
long on objections with which he was 
sure none of their Lordships would sym- 
pathize. He now came to another class 
of objections to this bill, which he was 
informed existed in quarters for which he 
could only entertain the greatest respect. 
It was said, that this bill tended to curtail 
too far the powers of the church courts. 
Now, he must confess, that if he had any 
misgiving as to any portion of this mea. 
sure, it was that he had given too great 
powers to the church courts. The powers 
which were given were on the verge of 
what was safe for the constitution. But, 
although the church courts could deal 
with all objections, still if they rejected 
a presentee, they must give their reasons 
why they had pronounced him not quali- 





One of the most influ- | against abuse of the powers with which 


He had on a former 
occasion told their Lordships, that in the 
framing of this measure he had had the 
advantage of the most eminent professional 
advice. Those high professional authori- 
ties had informed him that there was no- 
thing in this bill contrary to the existing 
statutes to which he had before alluded, 
and that under the statute by which the 
church courts were constituted, those 
courts might still exercise all the powers 
with which they were invested. Since 
that time that opinion had been confirmed 
by the highest authority on the bench, as 
well as by one of the most distinguished 
persons who had lately adorned that bench. 
He hoped he might therefore be excused, 
if he did not bow at once to the authority 
of the noble Lord on the woolsack, and 
of the noble and learned Lord opposite, 
should their opinions be different from 
that which he had stated. On the con- 
trary, with such high authorities in his 
favour, he trusted he might hope for the 
concurrence of those two noble and 
learned Lords in the measure which he 
had brought forward, The opinion which 
he had alluded to was founded, he be- 
lieved, on the right given to the Church 
in the matter of collation. Collation 
comprised the whole proceeding of ordi- 
nation and induction, and the objections 
of the people to a presentee formed part 
of the trial and examination which the 
Legislature had committed to the Church, 
and which was termed collation. He 
alluded to this simply because he consi- 
dered it a complete answer to the objec- 
tions to this measure which he had just 
stated to their Lordships. He would not 
trouble their Lordships further with these 
details. In the present state of this im- 
portant question the necessity for the 
interference of the Legislature had not 
diminished since the meeting of the Gene- 
ral Assembly; on the contrary, it had 
increased. Since the Assembly had met 
the veto had been confirmed. The As- 
sembly had last year continued the Veto 
Act for another year, and this year, in 
contempt of their Lordships’ judgment 
and decision, they had again for another 
year continued that illegal act. It was 
true they did not profess to give full effect 
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to that measure, but it was to be enforced 
so far as to keep many parishes vacant. 
Several parishes were already vacant, and 
many more would soon become vacant, 
and this would go on if no step were taken 
by the Legislature for the settlement of 
this question. In addition to other rea- 
sons for the interference of the Legislature, 
was the condition of the seven rev. gentle- 
men of one of the northern Presbyteries. 
Those seven gentlemen were still suspend- 
ed, and sentence had been pronounced, 
that if before the month of August they 
did not retract and consent to disobey the 
law, they would be proceeded against by 
the committee of Assembly and be then 
depesed. Let their Lordships recollect 
that the only accusation against those 
gentlemen was, that they had obeyed the 
law. Their character and their conduct 
were above reproach; their lives were 
unexceptionable, but, unfortunately for 
themselves, they had determined to obey 
the laws of their country. He had a 
petition in his possession from those rev. 
gentlemen, which he would present in the 
course of the present week. He should 
not, therefore, enter further upon the 
subject at that time, as he would when 
he presented the petition avail himself of 
that opportunity to call their Lordships’ 
attention to this most crying case of in- 
justice. He had mentioned the matter 
only to justify himself in asking their 
Lordships to consent to the second read- 
ing of this bill, as the measure upon their 
Lordships’ table would put an end to 
the injustice to which he had alluded. 
It might, however, be said, that even 
were this bill passed into a law, it 
would not be obeyed; but for himself he 
could see no reason for coming to such a 
conclusion. It was true that a decision 
of that House had been disregarded, but 
still a judgment of their Lordships was 
not an Act of Parliament ; and his opinion 
was, that an act of the Legislature would 
not meet with disobedience. Therefore, 
without going at length into the Strath- 
bogie case, he mentioned it now simply 
to show the urgent cause which existed 
for the interference of the Legislature. 
There was much in the present state of 
the Church of Scotland which called for 
mature consideration, and which required 
to be settled; but the great grievance 
which pressed upon his mind, and which 
called loudly for the interference of the 
Legislature, was the cruel condition in 
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which these seven reverend gentlemen were 
placed, who had been guilty of no offence, 
and who now came to their Lordships to 
ask for that redress, which would be 
afforded by this bill. In his opinion it 
laid down a mode of proceeding which 
would effectually settle all doubts, and 
remove all the difficulties which at present 
existed. Ife would again state, that he 
never could imagine or contemplate deli- 
berate disobedience to an Act of Parlia- 
ment by the authorities of the Church of 
Scotland, and he therefore hoped their 
| Lordships would consent to this measure, 
which he sincerely believed was calculated 
to put an end to those unhappy disputes. 
IIe had said, that the case had become 
;more urgent, and that the necessity for 
(interference on the part of the Legislature 
|had become stronger since the meeting of 
the Assembly, and under these circum- 
stances he would once again ask the noble 
Viscount, at the head of the Government, 
what he intended to do if he proposed to 
resist the further progress of this mea- 
‘sure? The noble Viscount had given him 
notice that he would object to the further 
|progress of this bill, but upon what 
grounds the noble Viscount had adopted 
that resolution he was at a loss to conjec- 
ture. He hoped the noble Viscount would 
not exercise his mere veto upon this occa- 
sion, and that he would consent to state 
fully the views which he entertained upon 
this most important subject, and the rea- 
sons which induced him to oppose this 
bill. Would the noble Viscount adopt 
the language of the noble and learned 
Lord opposite (Lord Brougham)? Would 
he say, let the law as it existed be duly 
executed and obeyed before the Legisla- 
ture interfered? If the noble Lord adopted 
that language and that opinion, then he 
would say to the noble Viscount, let him 
take the proper steps to carry the existing 
law into effect. By the Westminster con- 
fession of faith, which every Member of 
the Assembly had assented to and adopted, 
the civil magistrate might take order to 
preserve the peace and unity of the 
Church. The interference of the noble 
| Viscount was, therefore, not excluded; 
and if the noble Lord thought, that the 
| existing law ought to be fully carried into 
leffect before the Legislature interfered, 
then let him take some steps for carrying 
'that law into operation and to enforce 
‘obedience to it. But if that was not the 
| opinion of the noble Viscount, what other 
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course did he intend to pursue? Did the 
noble Lord mean, that things should con- 
tinue in their present state without a step 
being taken for the settlement of this im- 
portant question, either on the part of the 
Government or of the Legislature? If 
their Lordships looked at the report of the 
non-intrusion committee, they would find 
allusion made to a correspondence with 
the noble Viscount. The Members of 
that committee mentioned that the Veto 
Act and the act with respect to calls (so 
we understood the noble Earl) had been 
submitted by them to her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; but they added, that after 
eight months of postponement, a_ few 
weeks ago a communication had been 
made to them, that while the Government 
did not feel much difficulty as to the mea- 
sure which they might be disposed to in- 
troduce, yet that the Government could not 
hope to carry such a measure as they 
might propose through the Legislature, 
and more particularly through the House 
of Lords; and it was added, that Minis- 
ters must, therefore, postpone the intro- 
duction of any measure on this important 
subject to a more favourable opportunity. 
It was, however, further stated in the 
report, that the Government had not aban- 
doned the intention of bringing forward a 
legislative measure. Now what right, he 
would ask, had the noble Viscount to 
state, that any measure proposed by the 
Government would not pass their Lord- 
ships’ House. There could be no good 
ground for such a statement, and for him- 
self he could say, that he had never con- 
sidered this as a party question, He had 
offered, and he would still offer, to sup- 
port any measure which the noble Viscount 
brought forward, provided it was consistent 
with the law of the land, and with the 
constitution of the Church of Scotland. 
Indeed, he was sure that there was no 
good ground for the statement of the noble 
Viscount, that any measure of the Go- 
vernment relative to this subject would be 
objected to by their Lordships. This was 
not treating their Lordships in a manner 
becoming the noble Viscount. [Viscount 
Melbourne.—I do not remember it. Does 
the report mention me?] No. The term 
is “the Government;” and his noble 
Friend must excuse him if he looked to 
bim as the Government. At all events 
the report referred to the noble Viscount. 
[Viscount Melbourne.—I did not say any- 
thing of the kind.] The committee re- 
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ferred to a meeting with Viscount Mel- 
bourne, and that person, he presumed, 
was the noble Viscount. In that por- 
tion of the report it was stated, that 
Viscount Melbourne was anxious to see 
this question settled, and it was added 
that the noble Lord had expressed his ap- 
probation of the measures of the coms 
mittee, including the Veto Act. [Vis- 
count Melbourne.—I do not remember 
having done so.] He would fairly tell 
the noble Viscount that he did not believe 
the statement contained in the report. In 
the report of the communications which 
the committee had had with him, they 
had been so unscrupulous in their state- 
ments, that it was probable they had not 
dealt more honestly with the noble Vis- 
count. The statement in the report was 
true, or it was not, and he must say that 
he had given the noble Viscount credit for 
not having acted the part which the com- 
mittee stated he lad done. Still it was 
clear that the noble Viscount must do 
something ; and what, he would ask, was 
he prepared to do? In the commencement 
of the session the noble Viscount had de- 
clared that legislative interference was 
necessary, and the noble Viscount had 
even gone so far as to direct the law 
officers of the Crown to prepare a mea- 
sure for the settlement of this most impor- 
tant question. The noble Lord, he ad- 
mitted, had acted wisely in refusing the 
measures proposed by the non-intrusion 
committee, and still more wisely in reject- 
ing the measure of his own law officers, 
for that measure was certainly the worst 
of the three. But the noble Viscount 
must do something. The noble Viscount 
could not continue to sit chuckling in- 
wardly at the confusion and distraction 
which pervaded Scotland in reference to 
this subject. The noble Viscount would 
surely not exclaim with the old anarch~ 
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“}Iavoc, and spoil, and ruin are my gain.” 


Thenoble Viscount could not sit still and 
do nothing, while Scotland was distracted 
from one end to the other on this engross- 
ing question. If, then, the noble Viscount 
intended to oppose this measure, what did 
he further intend to do? What were the 
noble Viscount’s objections to this mea- 
sure? He could assure the noble Vis- 
count that he had been actuated by no 
party motives in the framing of this bill. 
It was only after the noble Viscount had 
refused to take any steps for the settle- 
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ment of this question that he had been 
induced to bring forward a measure, 
which, in his humble judgment, was cal- 
culated to meet the difficulties of the case, 
and to calm the animosities and heal the 
dissensions which had been created. In 
doing so he had been influenced by no 
party feelings, and he had only brought 
forward this measure from a sincere desire 
to be of use to his country. He had only 
now, before he sat down, to warn the 
noble Viscount of what was about to take 
place. If no steps were taken for the 
settlement of this question before the 
month of August, the condition of the 
seven rev. gentlemen to whom he had al- 
luded would not only become a disgrace 
to the country, but a great and lamentable 
schism wou'd take place in the Church, 
A large body of ministers would then an- 
nounce their intention not to obey the 
orders of the General Assembly. He, 
therefore, entreated the noble Viscount to 
weigh well the whole matter, and no 
longer delay to take some steps for the 
settlement of these unbappy disputes. 


{June 16} 





The noble Earl concluded by moving that | 


the bill be read a second time. 
The Marquess of Breadalbane said, 


holding the opinions which he did on this } 


important question, 
convinced that the people of ‘Scotland 
would be as much dissatisfied with this 
bill as the General Assembly had been, 


reading. He was ready to acknowledge 


and feeling deeply | 
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had been introduced, yet when its details 
were examined, he was, he confessed, at 
a loss to discover that they were embodied 
in the bill. Such, he believed, was also 
the opinion of a majority of the General 
Assembly, when that body came to adopt 
the resolutions to which the noble Earl 
had called their Lordships’ attention. For 
himself, he was of opinion that if they did 
not go to the root of the evil, their Lord- 
ships would only lend themselves to a 
meddling course of legislation, which he 
was sure could not be productive of satis- 
faction to any party. The noble Earl op- 
posite in the course of the speech which 
he first addressed to their Lordships entered 
into a long detail of the history of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. He 
told them it was a c hurch which had ever 
been at variance with civil power, but 
which had been constantly raised and 
supported by the peopte of that country. 
With equal truth and eloquence had the 
noble Earl entered into a history of its 
doctrines; for he could assure their Lord- 
ships, that of all establishments, be they 
what they might, the Church of Scotland 
was that which had most scrupulously and 
successfully preserved its simplicity and 
purity. No doubt, a great and aggra- 
vated evil at present existed in Scotland, 
baving its origin in the zeal and sincerity 
of that Church, and in its anxiety to do 


| what it had long endeavoured to do, what 
he could not but ask their Lordships to | 
pause before consenting to its second | 


the deep attachment of the noble Earl | 


opposite to the Church of Scotland. Te 
was also ready to bear his testimony to 
the singleness of purpose and the upright- 
ness of the motives which had ‘adumed 
the noble Earl to bring forward this mea- 


sure. But whilst he said this much, he | 


it considered was consistent with its true 
principles, its purity, and its integrity to 
do, and what would be agreeable” to the 
feelings and opinions of the people— 
namely, to apply and act upon the prin- 
ciple of non-intrusion respecting the indue- 


| tion of its ministers into the parishes of 


must also add, that he congratulated the | 
Church and the people of Scotland that | 


the noble Earl bad given his assent to the 
principle of non-intrusion, and to the 
principle of the independence of the 
Church of Scotland. He was glad the 
noble Earl had given his assent to those 
principles. But whilst the noble Lord 
asserted those principles as the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Presbyterian estab- 
lishment, yet in their application, as 
evinced in the bill before their Lordships, 
there was a wide difference between him 
and the noble Earl. It was on the prin- 
ciples he had alluded to that this measure 
VOL. LIV. {20 











the country. It was by doing that which 
was considered as a spiritual act that it 
had incurred the displeasure of the civil 
courts, and involved itself with the courts 
of law. tle believed, however, that the 
courts of judicature in Scotland, had 
heretofore considered it as a spiritual act. 
The Court of Sessions, by two unanimous 
decisions in 1748 and 1749, had ad- 
mitted :— 

“The power of the Church exclusively to 
refuse as incompetent any application made to 
them by different patrons to prevent presby- 
teries from supplying vacant parishes, because 
their doing so, would, in their opinion, be in- 
terfering with the power of ordination, and 
with the internal authority of the Church, with 
which they had nothing to do, and that if an 
individual were inducted who had no right to 
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be inducted, all they could do, was to withhold 
the fruits of the benefice.” 


The Church merely wished to assert its 
own right to prevent any interference from 
taking place with regard to its spiritual 
concerns—a right it considered itself en- 
titled to—because, as the noble Earl had 
told them, it acknowledged no civil head ; 
unlike the Church of England, it acknow- 
ledged not the Crown as the head of the 
Church, it looked only to Christ and to 
the Bible for its authority and belief. To 
these views, he, as a Presbyterian, must 
say, that he most implicitly and cordially 
assented. He felt, that the pastors of the 
present Presbyterian Church could take 
no other course than that of deferring 
conscientiously to the principles of their 
faith, which taught them to believe, that 
the civil power had no right of interference 
with the induction of its ministers. Hav- 
ing thus briefly referred to this part of the 
subject, he would ask their Lordships se- 
riously and solemnly to pause and delibe- 
rate upon this great and important question, 
and not rashly to do what would undoubt- 
edly be considered as a heavy blow and 
great discouragement to the Church of 
Scotland, and what would as certainly lead 
to the alienation of the people, from the 
Church which, although it might be estab- 
lished by law, would not be established in 
the hearts and affections of its people. 
He, therefore, implored their Lordships to 
consider whether they could not devise 
some other means for the settlement of 
this question, than rashly and hastily 
adopting such a measure as was then be- 
fore them, without being cognizant of all 
the minute details of the question—a 
question made up of details, and the con- 
stitution of the Church of Scotland, con- 
sisting of a great variety of acts, not only 
of Parliament, but of the Assembly. He 
would ask whether a committee of inquiry 
or a commission could not be applied to 
this question? In his opinion it could, 
and most usefully, as the question would 
thereby be investigated in all its bearings ; 
the true state of it would be known, and 
their Lordships would be showing a desire 
not to come to any decision upon it with- 
out being fully acquainted with its details. 
He would also ask the holy Lords who sat 
on the bench below, whether or not they 
were prepared to stand forward and defend 
the pastors of the Church of Scotland, in 
doing what they truly and conscientiously 
believed to be in accordance with the 
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principles of their faith? He would wish 
those rev. and right rev. Prelates to con- 
sider that the power which sought to en- 
croach upon the rights of the Scotch 
Church, was one which might also en- 
croach upon the Church of England. Hav- 
ing thus briefly and imperfectly explained 
his feelings on the subject, he would con- 
clude by moving, that the bill of the 
noble Earl be read a second time that day 
six months. 

The question having been put, 

The Earl of Rosebery said, that hitherto, 
when this subject was introduced upon the 
presentation of petitions, he had abstained 
from delivering his sentiments upon it, not 
that he did not think that incidental con- 
versations upon many subjects might be 
attended with very useful effects, but be- 
cause he had felt that upon this particular 
subject it might have been not only incon- 
venient but detrimental to have addressed 
the House. He had refrained from de- 
livering his sentiments upon these occasions, 
because not being a member of the Church 
of Scotland, he apprehended he might have 
risen to address their Lordships ona ques- 
tion which he did not perfectly understand. 
On the present occasion, however, he con- 
sidered it impossible for any one who had 
ever taken a part, however humble, in the 
debates of that House, not to state his sen- 
timents upon one of the most momentous 
questions that affected the country to which 
he particularly belonged. He was the 
more encouraged to take this course by the 
circumstance, that although he was an 
avowed and attached member of the Church 
of England, he was nevertheless one of 
those who thought that the Presbyterian 
religion was as much a branch of the 
Christian Church as the religion which he 
himself professed ; and although that might 
be considered by some individuals as some- 
what latitudinarian, yet it was a principle 
which he sincerely professed, and which 
he thought most reconcileable with the 
true doctrines of Christianity and Pro- 
testantism. With these feelings he would 
proceed to offer his opinion of the noble 
Earl’s bill. The noble Earl on a for- 
mer occasion had stated, that a great diffe- 
rence existed between the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland and in this country or 
in Ireland; that in Scotland it was an 
established church, and should obey the law 
by which it was established. But the 
Church of Scotland considered that in all 
matters exclusively spiritual their juris- 
diction was above the jurisdiction of all 
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word “spiritual” matters not only re- 
lating to ordination, but to the induction 
and settlement of the minister. He did 
not know whether this were right or 
wrong. 
to state any decisive opinion upon that 


point, particularly as he was not a member | 


of the Church which assumed that power. 
He was ready to admit, that if the power 
were carried to an unlimited extent, it 
might lead to serious evils in its applica- 
tion ; but he must say that if the General 
Assembly were of opinion conscientiously 


that such was the fundamental principle of 


their Church, he could not think that they 
were wrong in asserting that opinion, and, 
if they could, abiding by it. He had never 


entertained a doubt as to the correctness of 


his judgment in supposing that his noble 
Friend was the fittest person, from his pru- 
dence, temper, discretion, and acquaintance 
with the subject, to prepare a measure 
which would be likely to surmount the 
difficulty of this question, and bring it to a 
happy issue, until he had seen the bill 
which his noble Friend had brought forward 
in order to accomplish that object. The 
question was not, in considering this bill, 
whether its provisions would be an excel- 
lent scheme as a fundamental law for the 
Church of Scotland—that was a question 
with which they had at present nothing to 
do. The question was, a collision having 


taken place between the civil and eccle- | 


siastical authorities in Scotland, which it 
was desirable to settle by the most judi- 
cious and by a permanent arrangement, 
whether the bill of the noble Earl 
were likely, from the nature of its pro- 
visions, to accomplish that object. He ob- 
jected to his noble Friend's bill, in the first 
place, because he did not think, should it 
pass, that there would be the slightest 
chance of its bringing about any one of 
those objects which his noble Friend pro- 
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civil tribunals, and they included in the 


| 


He did not feel himself competent | 
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ships that this bill did create, and to a 
great extent, larger powers than the existing 
law of the land conferred upon the church 
authorities, or upon the congregations at 
large. The bill of his noble Friend gave 
to every individual in every congregation 
power to make every objection of every 
sort or kind to the admission of clergymen. 
The principle laid down by the judg- 
mont of the House regarding the ad- 
mission of ministers, was, that no objection 
could be raised against their admission, un- 
less the Presbytery shouid find that in one 
of three particular respects, life, manners, 
or literature, the minister was not, upon 
trial, qualified for the office for which he 
was presented. ‘The bill professed also to 
be a bill to remove doubts. Now he could 
not ascertain what these doubts were, for 
he did not see in the bill any provisions for 
removing doubts ; but this he would say, 
that if it passed into a law, there would 
be many doubts regarding the manner 
in which the Presbyteries were to act. It 
appeared to him that no two presbyteries 
would agree as to what did or did not form 
a sufficient reason for non-intrusion, and, 
in his opinion, if the object was to do jus- 
tice, the presbytery ought not to negative 
the induction of a presentee, unless just 
cause were shewn in support of the excep- 
tion. It was to be presumed that the bill 
was introduced for the purpose of putting 
an end to existing dissensions, but in his 
opinion it would not be productive of that 
effect ; on the contrary, it would rather 


tend to create new difficulties, by placing 


an arbitrary power in the Presbytery. It 
should be remembered that the people 
never claimed the right of interference with 


‘respect to ordinations, which the noble 


fessed to have in view ; and he objected to | 


it, secondly, because he thought that it was 


deceptive in its title and character, in de- | 


scribing itself as a declaratory act, when it 
was in fact a new, though inefficient, law, 


for the purpose for which Parliament , 


was called on to pass it. It introduced 
a great many very important changes in 


the existing law, which a declaratory | 


act could not do. If there were any 


doubt upon the point, it was only ne- | 


cessary to look to the principle upon which 
judgment was pronounced in the Auchte- 
rarder case, in order to satisfy their Lord- 


Earl in his opening speech had stated, that 
the Church by the Veto Act most im- 
properly yielded to them. They only objec- 
ted to the introduction of a clergyman into 
any particular parish without the consent 
of the congregation, and this was a distine- 
tion which ought to be kept closely in 
view through the discussion of the question. 
With regard tothisquestion headmitted, that 
he was for a long time of opinion that the 
Government should introduce some mea- 
sure upon the subject to put an end to the 
unfortunate divisions which existed, and he 
had made some suggestions to that effect to 
his noble Friend below him (Viscount Mel- 
bourne): but when he saw that the mea- 
sure of the noble Earl now before their 
Lordships, supported as it was by so many 
members of that House, and by so im- 
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portant a minority of the General Assembly 
of the church of Scotland—when he looked 
at this on the one hand, and when he saw 
the proceedings in the General Assembly 
on the other, he found his own opinion 
on the subject was incorrect, and that her 
Majesty’s Government were justified in 
abstaining from taking up the question 
until they could see their way more clearly 
with respect to it. He said this because he 
thought the only object of legislative enact- 
ments ought to be, to endeavour to do away 
with the differences and discontents which 
had unhappily so long existed upon the 
subject. ‘The bill of the noble Earl, how- 
ever, appeared to be inoperative for the 
purpose of bringing to a satisfactory con- 
clusion the question which was involved in 
ite Nay, it would not have even a neutral 
effect, for by being inoperative it would 
tend to widen the existing dissatisfae- 
tion. It was probable that the noble 
Earl did not mean to carry his bill through 
during the present session, but only 
wished to procure their Lordships’ assent to 
the principle of the bill by having it read 
a second time. He was not, perhaps, war- 
ranted in assuming that such was the in- 
tention of the noble Earl; but if it were, 
nothing could be more prejudicial to the 


adjustment of the question, for it would be | 


productive of the same dissatisfaction as 
would be the result of the passing of the 
bill, and would create great indignation in 
the representative body of the Church, if 
not amongst the whole of the people in 
connexion with the Church of Scotland. 
Now this was a state of things which it 
was desirable to avoid with the utmost 
caution, as it was with that body their 
Lordships would have ultimately to treat in 
endeavouring to procure a satisfactory re- 
sult of this question. He would only now 
add that he believed a great majority of 
those among the people of Scotland, be- 
longing to the Established Church were in 
favour of the proceedings of the General 
Assembly, though of course, the Seceders 
who had become voluntaries disapproved, 
looking on with satisfaction at a conflict 
injurious, if not fatal to the Establishment. 
The majority of the lay members in the 
Assembly holding the same sentiments as 
the clerical, furnished strong evidence of 
this. 

The Earl of Camperdown said, he was 
particularly anxious to express his opinion 
upon the measure, though it was his in- 
tention to support the amendment of the 
noble Marquess. Before entering upon the 
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discussion of the question, he should 
wish to guard himself from the supposi- 
tion, that he had any intention of throw- 
ing any impediment in the way of any 
measure which appeared calculated to 
remove the unfortunate disagreements 
which at present unhappily existed, and 
which no one could more deeply deplore 
than he did. He was anything but hos- 
tile tothe bill of the noble Earl, but if it 
were to pass in the present state, it would 
have the effect of violating a great princi- 
ple, without even the excuse of expediency, 
for the majority of the Assembly had de- 
clared, that if the measure were to pass 
into a law, they would not obey it, 
Though he would not go into detail, he 
would observe upon one point. The bill 
of the noble Ear! gave, and very pro- 
perly, to the people, the power of ob- 
jecting, but it gave that power of object- 
ing, not only on the grounds which at 
present existed, but allowed a complete 
latitude of objection by giving the power 
to every individual of the congregation. 
‘ He should wish to see the power vested 
| in some defined number of the congrega- 
ition, although he was not then prepared 
|to state exactly what that number ought 
ito be. He would now proceed to state 
| the reasons why he objected to the second 
reading of the bill. The noble Earl, who 
| had moved it, had argued, that in most 
| cases, it was a bad principle to legislate in 
| favour of those who set themselves up in 
| violation of the law. Now this had at 
| first, been a matter of doubt, but when the 
| question was brought to an issue, and 
|when he had the decision of his noble 
and learned Friend below him (Lord 
Brougham), as well as that of the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, he 
should say, that any man was very obtuse 
of understanding who could not see, that 
the General Assembly was in the wrong. 
The noble Earl had said, that if the As- 
sembly were allowed to act on the veto 
law, religious scruples with respect to 
patronage would follow. If it oc- 
curred to an ambitious clergyman, to take 
advantage of this, there would be no bet- 
ter way adopted for fprocuring the whole 
of the patronage for the Church, than by 
refusing to induct any clergyman, unless 
he were inducted by the Presbytery. In 
all that has been stated by his noble 
Friend behind him (the Marquess of 
Breadalbane) with respect to the noble 
Earl, the originator of the present bill, he 
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fully concurred. It was his misfortune 
politically to differ from the noble Earl; 
but he would take the opinion of the noble 
Earl on the subject of the Church of Scot- 
land as soon as that of any man. When 
the noble Earl first brought forward the 
measure, no doubt he believed, that the 
General Assembly would accept it. Many 
noble Lords entertained and expressed the 
same opinion. He was rot so sanguine. 
On the contrary, he was of opinion, that 
the only way for an effectual settlement of 
the existing dispute, would be by rescind- 
ing the veto. He had, however, read 
with astonishment some of the speeches 
delivered on the subject ; he would not 
attempt to repeat them, as they had al- 
ready been so well and so accurately 
stated by the noble Earl. The noble 
Earl now stated, that though the Ge- 
neral Assembly had refused to obey the 
decision of this House, sitting as a court 
of law, he thought they would obey that 
decision, if expressed in an act of Par- 
Jiament. Now he (the Earl of Camper- 
down) thought, that as they had refused 
to obey a decision pronounced upon an 
act of Parliament, they would still refuse 
to obey that decision, if sent them in ano- 
ther shape. He must say, that the 
Church, in his opinion, was acting most 
foolishly in the matter—it was placing 
itself in danger, aud if by agreeing to 
the second reading of this bill, he felt, 
that a stop wouid be put to the danger 


which threatened, he would support it—he | 


thought otherwise, and as the bill would 
violate a principle, without effecting any 
good, he must oppose it. The noble 
Earl quoted a pamphlet published by the 
rev, Dr. Ure, to show, that the General 
Assembly would not act upon the decision 
pronounced by this House. It was most 
unwillingly, that be felt bound to oppose 
the bill introduced by the noble Earl 
opposite, and to support the amendment 
moved by his noble Friend behind him 
(the Marquess of Breadalbane). He had 
always thought, and was still of the same 
Opinion, that if her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could devise any measure by which 
the question could be settled, it was 
their bounden duty to have submitted it 
to the consideration of Parliament, but 
on the contrary, if they could not sug. 
gest a measure likely to eifect that ob- 
ject, he was not astonished at the course 
they had pursued. The difficulty of the 
matter was evidenced by the fact, that 
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the majority of the General Assembly 
had rejected the measure of the noble 
Earl. He (the Earl of Camperdown) was 
moreover of opinion, that at present there 
was no Occasion for the Government to 
interfere, the courts of law were fully able 
to carry the law into execution. He 
hoped and trusted the courts would exer- 
cise the authority they possessed, and 
throw the shield of protection around the 
clergy of the Church of Scotland. He 
was convinced, that if this bill were passed 
into a law, it would produce a schism in 
the Church, and on all these grounds, he 
should oppose the second reading. 

The Earl of Dalhousie rose and said, 
he must apologise to the House for offer- 
ing himself, so young a Member, to its 
notice on this important question, but 
Presbyterian, being an office- 
bearer in the Church of Scotland, and 
having borne some share in proposing for 
the consideration of the General Assem- 
bly, the same views, which the noble Earl 
below him (the Earl of Aberdeen) had 
embodied in the bill now on the table, he 
trusted their Lordships would give him 
some indulzence while he stated the 
son why be should give his vote in favour 
of the of the Earl, and 


Scotland. 


being a 


Tea- 


motion noble 


| arainst the amendment of the noble Mar- 


quess opposite. He had waited in vain 
to hear any noble Lord address himself to 
the ground on which the noble Marquess 
had opposed the bill. The veto law was 
not now the question before their Lord- 
ships, but as he had some knowledge of 
the parties concerned in these divisions, 


and as he was well aware of the in- 


jurious effect which would be produced 


in Scotland, if no answer were given to 
the terms—the bold and open grounds 


i which the noble Marquess opposite had 





taken “in moving the present amendment, 
he would make the attempt. The ground 
the noble Marquess had taken was, that 
the learned Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland had done no more than its 
bounden duty in the course it had pur- 
sued, and that if that body had acted 
otherwise, it would have deserted a funda- 
mental and vital principle of the Church 
of Scotland. Now he must take the liberty 
of saying, that the principle ef non-intru- 
sion was not a fundamental principle of 
the Church of Scotland, in the sense of 
an absolute rejection, without reason or 
objection stated, which cbjection was to 
be judged of by the ecclesiastical autho- 
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rities. Such was never, since 1834, either 
a fundamental law, or any law at all in 
the Church of Scotland. This he asserted, 
but he would go a step further, and prove 
the fact to their Lordships. ‘The passage 
on which this assertion was founded, was 
contained in two books forming the history 
or code of laws for Church government 
in Scotland ; he meant the books of dis- 
cipline which, since 1578, had been text- 
books of authority. The Second Book of 
Discipline set forth : 


** Ordinar and outward calling has twa 
parts, election and ordination. Election is 
the chusing out of a person or persons maist 
abile to the office that vaiks be the judgment 
of the elderschip, and consent of the congre- 
gation. In this ordinar election it is to be 
eschewit that na person be intrusit in ony of 
the offices of the Kirk, contrar to the will of 
the congregation to whom they are appointed, 
or without the voice of the elderschip.” 


In this, and no other Church, was abso- 
lute rejection meant. He was not going 
to carry their Lordships back to a con- 
sideration of the Canon Laws, but would 
content himself with merely adverting to 
to the fact, that one of the ablest judges 
had said, that in no Protestant church was 
there admitted a principle of absolute re- 
jection. So it was with the Protestant 
churches on the Continent. He would 
take, for instance, the Church of Geneva 
—the mother of the Church of Scotland. 
Calvin would, he thought, be admitted 
to be a great authority on such a ques- 
tion, and what had been his views and 
practice? Why, that a person should 
be first nominated, then tried as to his 
qualifications, and then he was brought 
to the people. Calvin, in 1560, had 
written in answer to a friend from Treves, 
thus, 

e 

“ Primum eleguntur ministri a nostro col- 
legio ; ac datur illis scripture locus in cujus in- 
terpretatione specemen sue dexteritatis edant, 
Deinde examen habetur de pracipuis doctrine 
capitibus: tandem coram nobis ut apud popu- 
lum concionatur, Adsunt duo ex senatu. Si 
probatur eorum eruditio, eos senatui cum tes- 
timonio offerimus: in cujus arbitrio est non 
admittere, si minus idoneos judicent. Quod 
si recipiuntur (ut semper hactenus contigit) 
tum nomina promulgamus coram populo ut si 
quod vitium latuerit, liberum sit singulis ante 
octo dies promulgare, Qui tacitis omnium 
suffragiis probantur, eos commendamus Deo et 
ecclesia.” 


Coming a little further down, in point 
of time, he arrived at the days of Beza.! 
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He was the preceptor of Andrew Mel- 
ville, the author of the Second Book of 
Discipline, and with whom both Andrew 
Melville, and the officers of state in 
Scotland were in constant communication. 
The authority of Beza, on this point, was 
as follows :— 
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* Itaque illa quidem statui, istos vero in 
muneris sui functionem mitti non decet, prius- 
quam ceetus ecclesie fuerit, ea de re solemni 
et legitima nunciatione admonitus, facta cui- 
que potestate admonendi presbyterii christiani- 
que magistratus eorum, que tanti esse mo- 
menti existimaverit, ut de lis cognosci oporteat, 
priusquam rata sint presbyteril et magistratus 
(sicubi Christianus fuerit) prejudicia, nempe 
ut neme invito gregi obtrudatur.” 

The simple meaning of this was, 
that the people had the power of sum- 
moning the presenter before the magi- 
strates and the clergy, and upon their 
Stating objections ‘* nemo invito gregi ob- 
trudatur.” He now came to the history 
of the Church of Scotland, and took his 
authorities from the text books of that 
Church. According to the Furst Book of 
Discipline, the election was placed in the 
congregation; but if they did not exercise 
the power within a certain time, the pre- 
sentation came to the superintendent of 
the council, and the party presented in 
like manner came to be tried, and was 
then sent to the people to preach before 
them. If the presenter passed the judg- 
ment of the Presbytery, the congregation 
was compelled by the censure of the 
church and council—a censure equivalent 
to the excommunication of the Romish 
Church, to admit him, * or else a reason- 
able cause be shown by them wherefore 
not.” He had now arrived at the au- 
thority of the General Assembly on this 
point, in the year 1576. It was this, 
giving instructions how ministers should 
be placed, 


“* Provided always, that the consent of the 
flock shall be obtained, or else a reasonable 
cause to be shown wherefore not.”’ 


Here again the dissent was not to be 
received, unless it was supported by rea- 
sonable cause, otherwise it was held not 
to be valid. But this was not left in 
doubt; they could produce still further 
authority. In the debate of 1645, on what 
should be the form of the dissent that the 
people should take, it was stated in Bai- 
ley’s printed letter, ‘‘ that according to 
the second book of discipline, the election 
should be given to the Presbytery, with 
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power to the major part of the people to 
dissent ;” but how ?—* with reasons as- 
signed, to be judged of by the Presby- 
tery.” He would ask, whether it were 
possible for any man to be found so pre- 
judiced on this question as to deny the 
validity of these historical documents. 
They had the whole practice of the Pro- 
testant Church of all ages, —of the Church 
of Geneva, of the Scottish Church under 
‘John Knox, and the practice after the 
Church was acknowledged by the state,— 
before them, that the dissent to be given 
was a dissent of the congregation, founded 
on objections to be produced to the Pres- 
bytery, and that they had no absolute 
power of rejection; that they should not 
be called on to produce objections to the 
Presbytery, but that the verdict of the 
Presbytery was final. [The noble Ear! 
quoted other extracts from 1560 down 
to 1834, to show that ministers of the 
Scottish Church, on presentation, could 
only be rejected upon reasons assigned 


by the congregations, to be judged of 
by the Presbytery.] [le therefore contend- | 


ed, that the ground upon which the noble 
Marquess opposite had founded his amend- 
ment was a fallacious one; that the prin- 
ciple set up by the Church of Scotland asa 
fundamental and vital principle never was 
a vital principle; that they ought not to 
set aside the established law of the land, 
the act of 1692 and the Act of Union. 
By a provision of the veto, if a congrega- 
tion should come forward and say of a 
presentee, ‘‘ This is not a man we consci- 
entiously think we ought to have as our 
minister,” the Presbytery durst not elect 
him and refuse attention tothem. ‘The 
Presbytery sat in judgment on religious 
qualification. ‘The Presbytery might be 
convinced of the fitness of a man for the 
office of minister, and of his local fitness 
fora particular parish, and might go to the 
parishioners and say, ‘Surely you will 
not reject this man, no matter what are 
your privileges?” and they might reply, 
“We exercise the privilege which you 
yourselves have put into our hands; by 
this authority we declare that that man is 
not qualified to forward our spiritual inter- 
ests, and we debar you from ordaining 
him.” He should now direct their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the statements of noble 
Lords as to the chance of success. It had 
been said that the whole kingdom of Scot- 
Jand was up in arms on this subject. He 
would not deny that there had been a 
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great deal of excitement and agitation in 
Scotland ; but he would assert that it was 
a church agitation, and a tumult of a sec- 
tion of the clergy. Many persons in this 
country believed that the General Assem- 
bly was a pure mirror of the sentiments of 
the people—that it reflected the sense of 
the people of Scotland, as Parliament re- 
flected the sense of the people of England. 
But the General Assembly did not re- 
present public opinion. He denied that 
the General Assembly represented even 
the feelings of the clergy—theorctically it 
did, but practically it did not. In the 
majority of the General Assembly—and he 
said this in the presence of persous who 
were acquainted with the facts, and could 
contradict him if he stated what was in- 
correct—amongst the majority of the 
clergy who supported the veto, and who 
voted for the veto, in the General Assem- 
bly, many would accept the bill on their 
Lordships’ table if they could. What was 
the reason? One reason was this: they 
could not bear to be bearded and termed 
Erastians, and reproached with a leaning 
to Popery. But another great cause 
which accounted for the majority was, he 
regretted to state it, a political feeiing ; 
it was that which impeded the smooth 
course of church government. He con- 
tended that the General Assembly repre- 
sented very imperfectly the clerical feel- 
ing. Five-sixths of the General Assembly 
only were clerical members; the remain- 
ing sixth was of a more popular character, 
and represented a certain number of royal 
burghs. In the Assembly of 1840, four 
out of the five university elders voted 
against the veto. Ten burghs did not 
take the trouble to elect elders at all, 
and nine of the elders did not take 
the trouble to vote, and the rest were 
divided in numbers nearly, a majority 
being against the veto. ‘To show thestate of 
popular feeling, he would refer to the cir- 
cumstances attending the petition he had 
laid upon their Lordships’ table from East 
Lothian. In that county there had been 
two meetings—one to oppose the veto, 
and the other to support the veto. Atthe 
veto meeting the number of present and 
concurring proprietors and magistrates 
was three; at the anti-veto meeting the 
number of present and concurring pro- 
prietors and magistrates was 44. The 
clergy were nearly equal at each, but the 
tenantry at the anti-veto meeting out. 
numbered the others in an enormous pro- 
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portion. He had taken the trouble of 
having the return-books examined, and 
he found that the sum represented at the 
anti-veto meeting was 104,000/., whilst 
the sum represented at the veto meeting 
was only 1,100/.; showing a_prepon- 
derance of property at the former meeting, 
exceeding 100 to 1, of those who, ex- 
clusive of the clergy, were present. At 
another meeting the anti-veto petition was 
carried by 100 to 5. Still there had been 
a great number of petitions in favour of 
non-intrusion; but many of them came 
from Presbyterian congregations in Ireland 
and England, from places non-endowed ; 
how thiscould be a criterion of the feeling of 
thepeople of Scotland he could not see. But 
he admitted that there was still a number 
of petitions in favour of non-intrusion ; but 
could their Lordships say these petitions 
were in favour of the veto? He said the 
contrary; some were for one thing, and 
some for another; a great many were for 
the principle of non-intrusion ; but few 
were in favour of the veto. And how 
were these petitions got up? Why, 
emissaries were wandering about the 
country; meetings were held, notice of 
which was given out from the pulpit, and 
those who were of an opposite sentiment 
were held up as the greatest enemies of 
the Church: after holding forth fora long 
time on the horrors and heresy of intrusion, 
the people were asked, ‘* Don’t you think 
it, a terrible thing to see a minister in the 
pulpit at the head ofa troop of Dragoons ? 
Would you not like better to see a minis- 
ter of your own there?” ‘The answer, of 
course, was, * Yes.” ‘Then sign that.” 
He did not say that petitions were univer- 
sally got up in this way, but they were 
frequently so got up. Petitions were 
hawked about from door to door, from 
room to room; if refused in the parlour, 
they were taken into the kitchen, and 
even into the nursery, and children were 
made to sign them. He asked their Lord- 
ships whether such petitions were of any 
weight? He admitted that the principle 
of non-intrusion was a principle of the 
Church of Scotland-—none of their Lord- 
ships denied it; but he said that the 
principle was intended to be a protection 
against the intrusion of an improper per- 
son; it was the principle of the Reforma- 
tion, and not of 1834—of John Knox, and 
not of Dr. Chalmers. Let him refer to 
the Perth election, Perth was a county 
in which there was a strong feeling on 
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this question, and “ non-intrusion” was 
the shibboleth and test of qualification ; 
the clergy engaged in the canvass address- 
ing election mobs (in a way which he had 
never witnessed before, and he hoped 
never to witness again); and what had 
been the consequence? Why, in that 
county, at the end of one day’s poll, the 
antieveto member was returned by a ma- 
jority four times greater than before. 
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There was another test of public opinion. ° 


There are seventy newspapers in Scotland, 
and of this number, how many advocated 
the veto? There were sixty against the veto, 
five for it,and these five might be reduced to 
three. Newspapers were a tolerably correct 
index of popular feeling iu the long run,and 
if almost all the newspapers in the country, 
Tory, Whig, and Radical, declared against 
the veto, how could it be said, that the 
veto was the popular feeling of Scotland. 
But it had been said, that the clergy would 
not accept the bill, and what use, there- 
fore, would it be to pass it? Thata section 
of the clergy would not accept it, he ad- 
mitted—those who declared, that ‘“ it 
would be putting down Jesus Christ from 
his mediatorial throne.” It was right that 
their Lordships should hear these ex- 
pressions, which had been used by a 
rev. gentleman of ability and of eloquence, 
because it was a clear indication of the 
manner in which ecclesiastical polity and 
ecclesiastical government were discussed 
by those who had characterised this bill 
in terms which he would not trust himself 
to repeat. They said they would not sub- 
mit to the civil courts, but that they would 
submit to the Legislature, meaning, ‘* We 
never will submit to the civil courts at all, 
but we will submit to the enactments of 
the Legislature, provided the Legislature 
enacts only what we approve, and con- 
cedes all we demand. They said, ‘‘ We 
are the Church of Christ; the Establish- 
ment did not make us a Church, and if 
we were excluded from the Church and 
deprived of our stipends, we shall be a 
Church still.” Dr. Chalmers said, 


“‘ She was as much a Church in her days of 
suffering as in her days of security and triumph 
—when a wandering outcast with nought but 
the mountain breezes to play around her, and 
nought but the caves of the earth to shelter 
her, as now, when admitted to the bowers of 
an establishment.” 


But he said, that these persons did not 
distinguish between a Church in Scotland, 


and the Church of Scotland. The Church 
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of Scotland was established with condi- 
lions, reserving certain rights, and which 
conditions were accepted with gratitude 
and joy. These conditions remained un- 
infringed, and in this bill were recognised 
and ratified, and it was strange that con- 
ditions which the earliest reformers and 
ministers of the Established Church ac- 
cepted as scriptural and proper should 
now be found out to be unscriptural and 
apocryphal. There was no compulsion to 
enter or remain in the Church; but those 
who did enter and remain must com- 
ply with the conditions or remove from 
a Church established by law. It was mon- 
strous that they should be permitted to re- 
main in the enjoyment of all the endow- 
ments of the Church, and yet openly refuse 
to fulfil the conditions upon which those 
endowments were conferred. Whether the 
bill on the table would be satisfactory to 
all parties in Scotland he could not pre- 
tend to say confidently; but he certainly 
looked upon it as a sufficient security for 
the attainment of the obicets which he 
had stated. In the last century doubtless 
there had been great abuses of patronage ; 
but that had passed away. If any evi- 
dence were wanted, they had that of Dr. 
Chalmers in 1833, when he brought in the 
Veto Act. The language he then used, 
with some inconsistency as compared with 
later speeches, was, that the patrons never 
acted more faithfully than now. Cer- 
tainly he (the Earl of Dalhousie) believed, 
that it would not be possible under this 
bill for any patron to intrude an improper 
or unsuitable person upon a congregation. 
He was inclined, therefore, to believe, that 
the people would receive the measure with 
entire contentment, because it certainly 
did secure to them the great principle of 
non-intrusion, as it was established by the 
great fathers of the Presbyterian Church, 
by Calvin, by Beza, by Melville, and by 
John Knox. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that notwith- 
standing the address of his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) who opened the 
debate—notwithstanding the length to 
which his noble Friend’s arguments had 
been carried—notwithstanding the very 
able and powerful address to which their 
Lordships had just listened, but which, 
however, was an address expatiating more 
on the general questions which were now 
agitating on this subject in Scotland, than 
directed to the bill which was before them 
and to the question of its second reading, 
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though he did not mean to say that the 
noble Karl had altogether omitted that 
topic—notwithstanding all this, the view 
he himself took of the question was so 
plain, short, and simple, that it would not 
be necessary for him to trouble their 
Lordships except for a very short period, 
for he must say, that the view he took 
would lead him to avoid a great many of 
the topics which were considered in con- 
nexion with this question by his noble 
Friend and others, as not wishing to enter 
upon the discussion of them at present. 
He should not then enter upon the whole 
question, but simply say, that in his 
opinion it was not so certain that the bill 
was adapted to decide this question—it 
was not so certain that the enactment of 
it would have a salutary effect in Scotland 
—it was not so certain that it would oper- 
ate to bring the question to a satisfactory 
termination, as to make it prudent for 
their Lordships to proceed with it in the 
present times. [He did not mean to give 
any abstract opinion on the merits of the 
bill; he did not wish to say whether the 
bill was the law of Scotland at present, as 
had been contended by a noble Lord; but 
le meant to say that it was not so certain 
to be of avail and advantage, as to make 
it prudent for their Lordships to proceed 
with it in the present times. The object 
which their Lordships had in view was to 
settle and determine this question in Scot- 
land—to settle the collision between the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers, in which 
that country was at present involyed—to 
produce religious peace. Such was their 
Lordships’ object, and therefore their Lord- 
ships ought to take care that they did not 
aggravate the evils which at present pre- 
vailed in Scotland, by taking a step which 
might prove satisfactory to no party in 
the country. His noble Friend (the 
Earl of Aberdeen) had adverted to the 
thanks which his noble Friend said, 
he had offered his noble Friend at the 
time of his introduction of this bill; but his 
noble Friend seemed slightly to have mis- 
apprehended his meaning on that occa- 
sion: what he had thanked his noble 
Friend for was his undertaking the mea- 
sure. He did not mean >to thank him for 
the particular measure now on the table. 
These were thanks in which he could as- 
sure his noble Friend he was perfectly 
sincere, and if he could think that the 
measure on the table would conduce to 
the object his noble Friend had in view, 
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would settle this question finally, he could 
assure his noble Friend that no feeling of 
false shame, no fear of the obloquy that 
might have been raised against him out of 
doors for accepting a measure from noble 
Lords opposite, no apprehension of taunts 
that the noble Lords opposite were con- 
ducting the Government while he was 
holding the emoluments, would have pre- 
vented him from accepting the measure, and 
lending his best aid to carry it into eftect. 
But he had no such anticipations of it. His 
noble Friend said, that he had advice of the 
satisfaction with which this bill was viewed 
in Scotland, that he had letters every 
morning assuring him that there was a 
great approbation of his measure in that 
country ; and the noble Earl (Dalhousie) 
had said, that a great number of persons 
who had voted otherwise in the General 
Assembly, had since expressed to him 
their concurrence in the principle of the 
measure. Now, his noble Friend had so 
much experience in public affairs, that it 
certainly was not for him to advise his 
noble Friend; but the noble Earl (Dal- 
housie) had not quite so much experience 
of political business as his noble Friend, 
and he therefore hoped that the noble 
Earl would give him leave to tell him that 
nothing was so Jittle to be trusted as those 
private communications to noble Lords 
respecting measures in which they were 
known to take interest. He would answer 
for it, that of all those who, the noble 
Earl said, had voted against this principie 
in the General Assembly, and who had 
subsequently changed their minds, as ap- 
peared from their communications with 
the noble Earl, there was not one upon 
whom he could calculate as a supporter 
in any public expression of sentiment in 
favour of this bill. In short, it was im- 
possible to rely on anything but an ex- 
pression of a public opinion on the occa- 
sion, because men of this kind were al- 
ways found to act with the generality of 
those who carried them away, and also 
(allow him to say) almost always with the 
most loud and violent. For his part, he 
did not believe that there was a general 
approbation of the measure in Scotland, 
and he believed that if the General As- 
sembly did not like it before, they would 
not like it more after the speeches of his 
noble Friend and the noble Earl who had 
just sat down. In fact, he could not think 
that the bill was introduced in the most 
conciliatory spirit, He had only one more 
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observation to make, and that was on 
what had fallen from his noble Friend 
when he said that this bill was the law 
of Scotland at present, and that it had 
been the law for at least 100 years. ‘This 
period was rather long for Scotland, where 
the law admitted the principle of desuetude; 
but he could not help asking, if the pro- 
visions of this bill were satisfactory to the 
Church, why did not the Church do by 
its own authority what the bill proposed to 
do? It would surely be much more sa- 
tisfactory to them to have the matter set- 
tled that way than by Parliament. No set 
of men liked to be compelled to do by 
others that which they could effect, if they 
pleased, by their own power and autho- 
rity. But he would not go further into 
the subject than he had intended, and he 
should, therefore, only repeat to their 
Lordships his opinions of the inexpediency 
and imprudence of their pledging them- 
selves to the measure by giving it a second 
reading, without any guarantee that it 
would answer the ends proposed, or effect 
the objects for which it was intended. He 
thought it prudent, not seeing his way be- 
fore him, not to take any steps in the 
dark ; but his noble Friend said, ‘* what 
will you do?” Now, he was not prepared 
to say what he would do. He could tell 
what he would not do, He would not 
adopt the bill of his noble Friend. His 
noble Friend said, ‘* you must do some- 
thing.” Now, there was no language in 
the world which he (Viscount Melbourne) 
was more afraid of than than that. There 
was no language more hazardous; it was 
the source of every error, and therefore 
it had never been his principle to say “ [ 
will do something” till he had determined 
what it was he should do. He could not 
view these religious differences and the 
vehemence with which they were urged, 
and the manner in which the law was ap- 
pealed to on both sides, without some 
apprehensions, though not with the same 
apprehensions that were entertained by his 
noble Friend and by the noble Earl oppo- 
site, but he said that it was better to do 
nothing than pass a measure which might 
aggravate the present evils of the ques- 
tion, and which, as far as he saw, afforded 
no remedy for those evils. He agreed 
with both the noble Earls, that it was not 
right to anticipate that any law which 
their Lordships might pass would not be 
obeyed. He did not, therefore, argue 
against the bill on that ground; he did 
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not say that the measure would not be 
obeyed; but he said that it would never 
have its due effect if the obedience ren- 
dered it were not the obedience of the 
heart and feelings, and if the whole mea- 
sure were not satisfactory to the temper 
and mind of the people of Scotland ; 
therefore, not feeling that the bill would 
have that effect, not feeling either that it 
would produce the effect which the noble 
Earl anticipated—not meaning to give a 
general opinion on the measure — not 
meaning altogether to say that a_ bill 
framed in that spirit might not be suited 
to the occasion, he must say he felt that 
their Lordships ought not to proceed at 
present with the measure, seeing that a 
measure exactly similar might be brought 
forward on any occasion, whenever time 
and further experience should show that 
such a bill would be likely to prove bene- 
ficial. 

The Earl of Haddington said, that the 
noble Viscount did not often address long 
speeches to their Lordships; but, on the 
contrary, generally contrived to occupy 
but a very short time with what he said, 
and to condense a very great deal of mat- 
ter into a very small space. That eve- 
ning, however, the noble Viscount had 
contrived to make a speech of about his 
usual length, but without saying anything 
whatever. ‘The noble Viscount said, that 
their Lordships ought not to do anything 
until they could pass a bill which would 
be satisfactory to all parties. Now, he 
detied the ingenuity of man to frame such 
a bill as would satisfy both parties. If 
they were not to legislate for the purpose 
of establishing the peace of Scotland until 
they could pass a measure which would 
be satisfactory to all parties, the Church 
of Scotland would be allowed to totter to 
its fall without a hand being stretched out 
for its support. In his opinion, it was the 
duty of Government to have brought in a 
bill, and have left parties to obey it. He 
certainly had much rather that the law 
should be obeyed willingly, but it was 
better that the law should be settled by 
Parliament, and that all parties should be 
forced to comply with it, than that the 
present state of things should continue. 
The moment that the decision of that 
House was given in the Auchterarder case 
it was the duty of the Government to take 
up the question, and introduce some legis- 
laiive measure on the subject. Instead 
of that, the Government went on hesitat- 
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ing and negotiating, seeing how the cat 


jumped here, and in what direction the 
wind blew there, consulting expediency 
rather than relying on principle, and the 
result was that the different parties in the 
Church proceeded from bad to worse, and 
from one violent course to another. It 
ofien happened that letting a question 
alone effected good, but in the present 
case delay had increased the evil, and 
was increasing it still more every day. It 
was quite impossible but that a bill on the 
principle of the present must receive the 
sanction of the noble Viscount opposite, 
if he only considered the question, and if 
he had, with all the authority of the Go- 
vernment, introduced such a measure, he 
(Lord Haddington) could not help think- 
ing that the Church of Scotland would 
have accepted the bill, that it would have 
met with the general approbation of the 
country, which would have escaped those 
evils which had of late occurred. But he 
repeated, the Government had _ hesitated 
on the subject; they wished to discover 
the effect of the question on Parliamentary 
elections, and he must confess, that as the 
Government was now situated, there was 
every temptation for them to attend to 
such matters. Parties in another place 


were running neck and neck, and one 


vote was of great importance; but he did 
think that in a case of such magnitude 
and serious character it was the duty of 
the Government of the country to come to 
a determination on the subject, not on 
account of party considerations, but from 
a conviction of what was just and right. 
The noble Viscount had not told the 
House whether or not he meant to sup- 
port the law; and it certainly did not 
appear to be a proper position for the 
Prime Minister of the Crown to sit with 
his hands before him doing nothing. He 
(Lord Haddington) conceived, that if this 
bill did not answer all the purposes de- 
sired, it could not make matters worse. 
He, indeed, had no doubt that if the bill 
passed into law, it would be well received 
by the public, and by every rational man 
in the Church of Scotland. He should 
deeply deplore if any necessity arose for 
enforcing penal acts against the clergy of 
Scotland, and this was one of the motives 
which made him anxious to try the effect 
of an Act of Parliament. The noble Earl 
then adverted to the amendments to the 
bill suggested by Dr. Chalmers, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the noble Mover of 
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the measure would not consent to any 
such alterations, which, though apparently 
verbal, would really have the effect of 
altering its principle, and would establish 
a regular and irresponsible domination, 
On another occasion he might feel it his 
duty to make some observations on what 
was the most momentous part of the sub- 
ject—the enormous pretensions to ecclesi- 
astical power put forth by the majority of 
the General Assembly. The most pain- 
ful example of the working of this spirit 
had been exhibited in the case of the seven 
ministers, and but for that, he believed 
that the non-intrusion question would 
have been settled without difficulty. It 
was impossible to reflect withvut pain on 
the return which had been made to the 
noble Proposer of this measure by those 
who had been in correspondence with him ; 
but the time doubtless would arrive when 
they would acknowlege the debt of grati- 
tude they owed to him. If the present bill 
should not pass into law, and the Govern- 
ment should not take measures to put an 
end to the present state of things, the men 
who were now so violent would lament, 
in the ruin of their Church, the day when 
they refused to accept the present mode- 
rate measure. 

Lord Brougham said, that considering 
that out of the judgment which he and his 
noble and learned Friend had pronounced, 
affirming the decision of the Court of Ses- 
sion, had mainly arisen many of these un- 
fortunate circumstances, and as there was 
a probability, nay almost a certainty, that 
their Lordships would be applied to again 
to act in their judicial capacity, he feared 
that if he gave any opinion on the con- 
struction of Acts of Parliament and of 
clerical acts, he should be prejudging what 
he might soon be called upon to decide 
judicially. The unhappy state of excite- 
ment which prevailed in Scotland upon 
this subject it was hardly possible to exag- 
gerate by any description ; and if he re- 
minded their Lordships of two delusions 
which prevailed on matters connected with 
the bill, and the decision of that House 
upon the general question, he should not 
only greatly strengthen the reason he had 
given for abstaining from entering into 
this debate, but do his endeavour at 
least, in part, to allay that irritation. 
Would it be believed that this bill 
was held up to the people of Scotland 
as an encroachment on the rights of the 
Church, and an attempt to diminish her 
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power? One reason he had for voting 
against this bill was, that in his humble 
Opinion, it went a great deal too far to 
increase the power of the Church; but 
that it tended to diminish that power, that 
it went further in that direction than de- 
clared what that power now was, no 
person who read it with the most ordi- 
nary degree of attention or calmness could 
entertain the slightest apprehension. The 
other delusion which had been practised 
in Scotland, and which it seemed still pre- 
vailed, was that the Court of Session, and 
their Lordships in affirming its judgment, 
had interfered with the spiritual functions 
of the clergy. He would leave that judg- 
ment to speak for itself; he would only 
remind their Lordships that there were 
two things asked of the court below, by 
the suitors in that case, the one to declare 
a certain right, and the other praying 
that that right might be enforced. A de- 
cision was given only on the first, the 
court below declaring the right. It did 
not go so far as to answer the second 
part of the prayer—to enforce the right in 
the way demanded. But if he referred to 
the second part, which was not decided either 
in the court below, or by their Lordships, 
and which went a great deal further in the 
direction of interference, if any step had 
been taken at all in that direction, which 
he denied, it would be found, as had been 
decided in another case, to go to this 
extent and no further—that the Presby- 
tery should inake trial of the qualifications 
of the party, and if they found him in 
their judgment, after trial and examination 
in common form, duly qualified, which 
was the ecclesiastical, the clerical, the spi- 
ritual part of the question—if they, judg- 
ing upon the matter without compulsion, 
without any one dreaming of interfering 
with or compelling them to exercise 
these functions—if they in the free, unfet- 
tered, discretional, and if they would, ar- 
bitrary exercise of their ecclesiastical and 
spiritual functions, found him duly qua- 
lified, then they should receive and admit 
him according to law. It had been said, 
and he entirely rested his opinion against 
this bill on this ground, that we ought to 
see the laws already made obeyed before 
enacting new ones. To whichit had been 
answered, that the parties would obey the 
new law, for they had never said they 
would disobey it. He could only say, 
he could see no difference between the 
new law they were now called upon to 
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enact and the law already enacted, the! 
10th Anne, cap. 12, against which he} 
feared certain parties had committed the 
act of disobedience. Whether that af- 
forded any great encouragement to make 
new laws for the purpose of having them 
disobeyed, he would leave their Lordships 
to determine. | 

The Lord Chancellor had heard it. 
stated elsewhere that the Court of Ses- | 
sion had assumed a spiritual judisdiction 
on this question. Nothing could be more 
unfounded ; their Lordships were all | 
aware of the course taken in the settle- 
ment of a minister in a parish. The pa- 
tron had the power to present; and, ac-| 
cording to the act of the General Assembly 
of 1834, a power was bestowed on the 
heads of families to dissent from the 
presentation. When a majority of the 
heads of families had expressed their ob- 
jection to the presentee, the act of the | 
Presbytery was at once to reject him. 
All that the Court of Session and their 
Lordships’ House had done, was to de- 
clare that in so acting, the Presbytery had | 
acted in violation of the law. Any one 
who looked at the interlocutor of the court 
below could have no ground for supposing 
that the civil court had assumed the juris- 
diction or interfered with the duties of 
the spiritual court. It was the Ecclesias- 
tical Court that had invaded the right of | 
the patron, and not the civil court which | 


had invaded the rights of the Church. The | 
bill before the House gave the Church two 
great powers. It put it in the power of. 
the Church to exclude the patron entirely | 
from the civil court, and placed his right | 
of patronage at the mercy of any one who | 

| 


had the right to object to his presentee. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, in reply, said he 
was aware the bill gave large powers to. 
the Church, yet notwithstanding this he | 
had previously given it as his opinion, that 
the Church had the power to enact a law 
of its own similar to the present bill for | 
the purpose of preventing intrusion. He 
admitted, that the powers recognized by 
the bill were large, but denied, that it | 
would give to the spiritual courts a posi- 
tive or absolute veto, because it compelled | 
them to assign reasons for their judgment. | 
This he thought was a sufficient guard | 
against any abuse of the power that was | 
allowed to remain with them. 

Their Lordships divided on the original 
question: — Contents 74; Not- -contents 
27: Majority 47. | 
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Jackson, from Dublin, for an Amendment of the Regis. 
tration.—By Mr. W. S. O’Brien, from the Letter-press 
Printers of Limerick, against the Copyright Bill—By Mr. 
P. Scrope, from Stroud, against the Importation of Hill 
Coolies into the Mauritius, and against the Opium Trade. 
—By Sir G. Grey, and Mr. Hume, from Grocers of North 
Shields, and Kilkenny, for an Equalisation of the Du- 
ties on Sugars.—By Lord Sandon, from the St. George’s 
Steam-boat Company, for a Reduction of the Pilotage 
Duties; and from Dalton, against the War with China, 
and the Opium Trade; and from Cheltenham, praying 
the Dismissal of Ministers, as unworthy the Confidence 
of the Queen and the Country.—By Mr. Hume, from 
Airdrie, in favour of an Extension of the Suffrage. 


Vaccination]. fSir J. Graham, in 
moving the Order of the Day, that the 
House resolve itself into a committee on 
the Vaccination Bill, observed, that he 
thought that it would tend much to shorten 
the discussion on this important subject 
if the hon. Member for Finsbury would 
move, as an amendment upon his motion, 
that the Order of the Day be read for the 
hon. Member’s bill, the Small-pox Preven- 
tion Bill, to be committed first. One of 
the main differences between the two bills 
was, that the hon. Member for Finsbury 
prohibited inoculation for the small-pox 
altogether, whereas his bill permitted it, 
placing it, however, under such regulations 
and restraints as amounted very nearly, but 
not entirely, toa prohibition. In committee 
he should be prepared to entertain the first 
clause in the hon. Member for Finsbury’s 
billas an amendment on his own 11th and 
12thclauses. Another difference between 
the two bills was, that the hon. Member 
for Finsbury treated the machinery of the 
Poor-law which he introduced into his 
bill as merely ministerial, because he mis- 
trusted the Poor-law system ; whereas he 
intended to give practical operation to 
his measure through the different boards 
of guardians, and to give the central 
superintendence of it to the Poor-law 
commissioners, confiding in them because 
he found them trusted by the Legislature 
on matters of much greater importance. 
The substantial difference between the two 
bills was in the different use they made of 
the Poor-law commissioners, The bill 
which he advocated had been assented to 
by the other House of Parliament, and 
would come into operation under the su- 
perintendence of a commission which 
would exercise the most stringent control 
over it. No such precaution was taken 
in the case of the measure of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. He hoped the 
House would see that his bill was the 
safer and less objectionable, and therefore 
give it a second reading. 
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Mr. Wakley said, that no one could be 
ignorant that the working classes of 
this country entertained great prejudices 
against vaccination. It therefore behoved 
the House to look carefully to the means 
by which it was proposed to remove those 
prejudices. The right hon. Baronet pro- 
posed to make use of the officers ap- 
pointed under the Poor Law Amendment 
Act to carry his bill into effect. Now, 
the poor also entertained great prejudices, 
no matter whether right or wrong, against 
the Poor Law Commissioners. Nothing 
could be more ill-judged than to make 
use of a machinery to which they were so 
hostile. If children were to be operated 
on by the officers of the Poor-law unions, 
he had no hesitation in saying that the 
poor would be inclined to believe the ope- 
ration was designed not to protect, but to 
destroy their offspring. He believed that 
that feeling would exist, but of this he was 
sure, that without compulsion they would 
not place their children in the hands of 
those officers. Under the bill which he 
(Mr. Wakley) proposed, a poor man 
having a child to be vaccinated would be 
enabled to select his own medical atten- 
dant. In his opinion that would be a 
great inducement to the poor to have re- 
course to vaccination. It was worthy of 
notice that uot a single petition had been 
presented in favour of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s bill, while numbers of petitions 
for the passing of his measure had been 
presented, and he believed he might say 
that the medical profession felt great con- 
fidence in the efficacy of the plan. Dua- 
ring the last two years the mortality in 
England alone from small-pox had been 
12,000 annually; in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, it had been 17,000. Why 
not, then, under those circumstances, put 
a stop to inoculation altogether? Why 
allow this frightful mortality to continue, 
when the efficiency of the vaccine lymph as 
a remedy was universally admitted by 
medical men? In Portugal inoculation 
was prohibited by law, and not a single 
person was now known to die of super- 
induced small-pox. In France, while the 
epidemy prevailed, inoculation was pro- 
hibited; and in the island of Jamaica it 
was also prohibited. Would the people 
of this country be so enamoured of an 
erroneous method as to wish to maintain 
it at the expense of the lives of 17,000 of 
their relations and countrymen annually ? 
He believed that not a single yoice would 
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be raised against a law prohibiting inocu- 
lation. Physicians and surgeons gene- 
rally were of opinion that if inoculation 
were prevented, and vaccination used, the 
small-pox would entirely cease. He con- 
fessed he should be averse to see the 
medical officers of unions intrusted with 
the duty of vaccinating. It was well 
known that they were not the most re- 
putable members of the profession. Did 
the contracts into which they had entered 
reflect credit on those who had executed 
them on the one hand, or those who had 
sanctioned them in London on the other? 
It was well known that they were often 
inexperienced, scheming adventurers, who 
went into neighbourhoods where they 
were not well known, in order to gain 
that experience which might afterwards 
enable them to practise on the rich. 
The table was loaded with petitions com- 
plaining of the contracts which such ad- 
venturers had made, from medical men 
and guardians ,of the poor, as well as 
from the poor themselves. Seeing the 
blessing and advantages which would 
result from the universal adoption of vac- 
cination, and the objections to which the 
right hon. Baronet’s plan was open, he 
trusted the House would assent to the 
amendment he should now move, to sub- 
stitute the Small-pox Prevention Bill in 
place of the Vaccination Bill. 

Mr. C. Berkeley seconded the amend- 
ment. He thought that the practice of 
inoculation ought to be put an end to 
altogether. There was one subject in 
connexion with the present which the 
hon. Member for Finsbury had not touched 
upon, but which he was anxious to bring 
under the consideration of the House, 
although he might be a little disorderly 
in doing so. Dr. Jenner, the author of 
vaccination, only received for the dis- 
covery two grants, one of 10,0002. and 
another of 20,000/7., and members of his 
family were now in great distress. Now, 
he would ask the House whether the re- 
latives of a man who had done more for 
medical science than any other ought to 
be left in such a situation ? 

Mr. Warburton said, that the real 
object of legislation on this subject, was, 
how they could best prevent inoculation, 
He thought that public opinion had gone 
quite far enough to enable the House to 
put a stop to it altogether. ‘The question 
with which they had now to deal, was this 
—whether they would leave vaccination to 
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the Board of Guardians, or whether they 
would leave it to the medical men in each 
parish to find out cases for themselves, 
and thus promote vaccination. He had 
received a letter from a manufacturer at 
Clitheroe, in which it was stated, that 
although there was a dispensary in the 
town, where vaccination was practised 
gratuitously, not a single application had 
been made, and further, that the writer, 
who had employed 1,400 or 1,500 people 
in his manufactory for the last ten years, 
had done all he could to induce the wo- 
men to get their children vaccinated, but 
in vain; and such had _ been the neglect, 
that when the small-pox came among 
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them, a great manv had died, not having | 


been vaccinated. ‘This would shew, that 


the bill of the hon. Baronet did not go | 


far enough, and he was afraid that if it 
passed into a law, it would not be found 
to be so efficacious a measure as might 
have been expected. He was more in- 
clined to think that vaccination would 
be more effectually done, if the medical 
men in each parish were left to search out 
cases, and get their fee, rather than if it 
were left to be done gratuitously. A self- 
operating machine of the kind which he 
had described, would be much more likely 
to act well than any other. The number 
of cases of vaccination would certainly be 
greater, but that was the very object of 
the bill. Although he should preter the 
hon, Baronet’s bill to no measure at all, 
yet, giving the preference to the bill of 
his hon. Friend, he should support the 
motion which he had brought forward: 
but if that motion should be defeated, he 
should do all in his power to improve the 
bill of the hon. Baronet in committee. 

Mr. Lucas said, that the provisions of 
both these bills were intended to extend 
to Ireland, notwithstanding which the ar- 
guments of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
applied to England only. The hon. Mem- 
ber had placed a great part of the recom- 
mendations of his own bill on the indis- 
position which he attributed to the poor of 
England to rely on the discretion of the 
Poor-law guardians, and the Poor-law 
commissioners, and the prejudices which 
they entertained against the last-named 
individuals. Now, this objection did not 
apply at all to Ireland, because the sys- 
tem was yet unknown to the poor of Ire- 
land, and public opinion on its merits 
among the lower classes was at all events 
suspended, The two measures before the 
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House as regarded Ireland, might be con- 
trasted in a very plain way. The bill of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury left it to 
any medical man to canvass among his 
poor neighbours for patients, and the 
effect of this would be to encourage a low 
class of practitioners, who would be the 
least competent to canvass for half-crown 
fees. A practitioner of this description 
would find it very useful in Ireland to 
concentrate a little community of married 
females about him, and he would gene- 
rally have to vaccinate a child of each 
once a year at least, if not oftener; and, 
indeed, there was nothing in the bill to 
prevent the same child from being vacci- 
nated more than once, It had sometimes 
been made the subject of a sort of com- 
plaint that the population of Ireland was 
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i greater than it ought to be, and it had 








even been insinuated that the people of 
Ireland took more pains to increase the 
population than in justice and fairness 
they ought. He must say, he thought that 
one medical practioner in a district, who 
would keep a regular register, would be 
much more likely to be a competent per- 
son, and to do the business properly, than 
a person who canvassed for half-crowu 
fees. Ifthe bill of the right hon. Baro- 
net were found not to be so efficient at 
first, as was expected, more stringent 
provisions might be afterwards applied. 
Mr. Goulburn remarked, that the ques- 
tion was, whether they would absolutely 
prohibit inoculation, or whether they 
would only restrain it; and, therefore he 
would only say, that he was decidedly 
adverse to prohibiting by law any persons 
innoculating their children. He would 
state one case, which was within his own 
knowledge, which would show how great 
might be the hardship which would result 
from such legislation. Aservant in a 
family, where there were several children, 
was attacked with small-pox, of the most 
virulent kind, and the medical gentleman 
who attended the family, recommended, 
that all the children should be immediately 
inoculated; with some better kind of 
small-pox, urging as his reason, that if 
the vaccination which they had undergone 
proved efficient, the inoculation could 
do no harm ; but, if it proved inefficient, 
they would have the better kind of disor- 
der, instead of the worse. That was the 
opinion of a most eminent medical prac- 
titioner, and he thought that it would 
have been extremely hard upon that gen- 
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tleman, if he had been visited with impri- 
sonment for inoculating the children 
under such circumstances. He would 
observe, that there was one point on 
which he thought that both the bills before 
the House were defective. He believed 
that it often happened, that when per- 
sons had been impregnated with vaccine 
matter, it did not take effect the first time, 
and he thought, that if the House was to 
legislate on the subject, they ought to 
make it imperative on the medical man to 
make inquiries, and sce whether the mat- 
ter had taken effect. What, therefore, 
he should wish to see, was, that a prefer- 
ence should be given tothe bill of the 
right hon. Baronet, and that some provi- 
sions should be introduced in committee to 
effect the object to which he had referred. 
The bill of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
would permit a low class of the medi- 
cal profession to canvass for half-crown 
patients, and he thought it better to have 
one respectable and competent person to 
attend to the business. 

Mr. Ward did not think that the plan 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury would 
lead to a canvass amongst low practi- 
tioners, because people would naturally be 
anxious to get the best medical assistance 
that could be had. 

Viscount Sandon said, there was but 
one common object in view by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House— 
namely, to prevent the increase of inocu- 
lation, and to propagate vaccination. The 
feelings of both these parties interested in 
this matter, those who communicated the 
prophylactic remedy, and those who re- 
ceived it, should be consulted; but he 
thought the feelings of the Jatter would 
not be best consulted by handing them 
over to the Poor-law guardians. Not only 
was the medical opinion of this country, 
but of the whole world, in favour of the 
prophylactic virtues of vaccination ; there- 
fore it was quite time to proceed to the 
absolute prohibition of inoculation. 

Sir J. Graham said, the question whe- 
ther inoculation for the small pox should 
be absolutely prohibited would still be left 
open, notwithstanding the House should 
agree to go into committee upon this bill ; 
for it would be quite competent for any 
hon. Gentleman on the 10th clause to 
move the insertion of the Ist clause of 
the bill of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
No single individual perhaps had ever con- 
ferred so much benefit upon the human 
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race as Dr. Jenner, and as it was the ob- 
ject of both bills to diffuse that benefit as 
widely as possible, he regretted that there 
should have been any agitation upon the 
subject by the hon. Member for I’insbury, 
against which, to use a medical expres~ 
sion, he had been unable to get up a 
counter-irritation. The interests of the 
medical profession were, no doubt, con- 
cerned in this matter. He had always 
regretted the practice which formerly pre- 
vailed of putting up toa kind of Dutch 
auction the services of medical men, and 
leading them to underbid each other, 
until the lowest bidder got the appoint- 
ment. That system led to very great 
abuses, which, however, were very much 
remedied by the report of a committee, of 
which the hon. Gentleman and himself 
were Members. His right hon. Friend, 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, had said, that vaccination would be 
very inperfect unless it were performed 
in all cases by competent persons; but 
a power was given in the third clause to 
the Poor-law commissioners to issue from 
the central board such orders as might be 
necessary to secure the effectual oper- 
ation of the measure, and whatever provi- 
sions the highest medical authorities of 
London might think necessary, might be 
made the general rule fur the whole prac- 
tice. The main question was not whether 
inoculation by smallpox should be prohi- 
bited or no, but whether the greatest faci- 
lities should not be afforded for the ex- 
tension of vaccination, and whether the 
central board of Poor-law commissioners 
in London should have the general super- 
intendence and control over the diffusion 
of the practice of vaccination throughout 
the whole country, or should be left to 
the private exertions of medical practi- 
toners, 

The House divided on the original mo- 
tion. Ayes 56; Noes 39 :—Majority 17. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Childers, J. W. 
Acland, T. D. East, J. B. 
Bailey, J. jun. Evans, W. 
Barnard, Kk. G. Feilden, W. 
Beamish, I’. B. Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Bethell, R. Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Bramston, T. W. Gladstone, W. E. 
Bruges, W. H. L. Goulburn, rt. hon. If. 
Buck, L. W. Grey, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. Hawkes, TT. 
Burr, I. Hodges, T. L. 
Burroughes, H, N. Ifodgson, F. 
Chichester, J, P, B. | Hodgson, R. 
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Holmes, W. 
Hope, hon, C. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hurt, F. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lygon, hon, General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Marsland, 'T. 
Martin, J. 
Neeld, J. 
Nicholl, J 
Pease, J. 

Praed, W. T. 
Pryme, G, 
Pusey, I. 
Rolleston, L. 
Rushout, G. 


Scrope, G. P. 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Somerville, Sir W. 
Spry, hon. E. J. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, W. V. 
Thompson, Alderman 
Townley, R. G. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Winnington, H. J, 
Wodchouse, FE. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Graham Sir J. 
Lucas, E. 


Lis t ofthe Noes. 
Lister, FE. C. 


Maule, hon. F. 
Morris, D. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O'Connell, M. 
Parker, R. T. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, J. 
Pigot, D. R. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Rundle, J. 
Slaney, R. A, 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thornely, T. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Ward, IL. G. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
TELLERS. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, I, 


Aglionby, Major 
Alston, R. 
Archbold, R. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Bewes, I’. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Busfeild, W. 
Dundas, C, W. D. 
Finch, I. 

Guest, Sir J. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Handley, H. 
Hector, C. J, 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Johnson, General 
Langdale, hon, C. 


House in Committee on the Vaccination 
Extension Bill. 

Clause 1, empowering Poor-law guar- 
dians to contract with the medical officers 
for vaccination, being read, 

Mr. Wakley said, that the existing law 
empowered Poor-law guardians to do that 
which was proposed by this clause, and 
therefore it was unnecessary. It was the 
practice of Poor-law guardians already to 
contract for the vaccination of the poor. 
He wished to ask the right hon. Baronet, 
whether he would not pauperise persons 
by his bill, and thus under the Reform 
Act render them liable to be disfran- 
chised ? 

Sir J. Graham said, the power which 
the Poor-law guardians already possessed 
to make contracts for vaccination was only 
permissive, and it was left to the discre- 
tion of the various boards to say whether 
they should include vaccination in their 
contract with their medical officers or not ? 


{COMMONS} 
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But the object of this clause was to render it 
imperative upon all unions to contract for 
the gratuitous vaccination of all persons 
within the union, [Mr. Wakley.—Of all 
persons?] Yes, it distinctly proposes, that 
vaccination shall be provided, “ for all 
persons who may come to them for that 
purpose.” With regard to the second 
objection of the hon. Member, however 
much he might be disposed to respect his 
medical opinion, he must be excused for 
not at once deferring to his legal opinion. 
If, however, there could be any ground for 
supposing that he was correct in thinking 
that persons recciving vaccination under 
this bill would be pauperised and disfran- 
chised thereby, he promised the hon. Mem- 
ber, that, as there were several bills before 
the House dealing with the franchise, he 
would take care to have a clause intro- 
duced in the proper place to prevent per- 
sons from being deprived of their right to 
the elective franchise in consequence of 
the operation of this bill. 

Mr. Warburton was of opinion that gra- 
tuitous vaccination was not likely to be 
either very good or generally practised. 
Ie should like, that the words, ‘‘ inhabit- 
ants of the parish and of the union” 
should be inserted. 

Sir J. Graham thought the proposition 
of the hon. Member was rather inconsist- 
ent with his remaks. If vaccination was 
a good, the wider it was diffused the 
better. The object of the bill was to ex- 
tend it to all classes and persons in the 
country, without making inquiry as to 
whether they were rated inhabitants of the 
parish or not. At the same time the 
largest possible power should be given to 
the Central Board of Commissioners to 
issue general orders, which should be 
binding on all unions. 

Mr. Wakley said, that the bill of 
the right hon. Baronet was a measure 
which would compel medical officers to 
vaccinate without charge. Its provisions 
had a tendency to inflict upon the whole 
medical profession a gross insult, and he 
did hope that the right hon. Baronet 
would consent to let the bill go through 
acommittee pro formd, to let the chair. 
man report progress, and in the mean- 
while, he might consider what alterations 
could conveniently be made in it. The 
propositions in both bills might be dove- 
tailed ; all that he desired was the pro- 
duction of one measure calculated to 
prevent inoculation, and to promote the 
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use of vaccination, it being well ascer- 
tained, that the latter was the more effec- 
tual preventive. 

Sir J. Graham thought it would not be 
expedient to re-debate the principle of the 
bill. It was no measure of his, but when 
asked to take charge of it, he gave to the 
subject the best consideration in his power, 
and he was certainly prepared to stand by 
the bill in its present form. The 10th 
clause formed the main question at issue 
namely, whether or not inoculation should 
be prohibited. 

Mr. Wakley then proposed to add after 
the words ‘ contract with the medical 
oflicers appointed by the board of guar- 
dians,” the words “ or with any legal 
qualified medical practitioner or practi- 
tioners.” 

Sir J. Graham said, he should certainly 
take the sense of the committee on the 
amendment, 

The committee divided on the question, 
that the words be inserted :—Ayes 33; 


Noes 24: Majority 9. 
List of the Ayrs. 


Aglionby, Major Parker, R. T. 
Beamish, F. B. Pigot, D. R. 
Berkeley, hon. C. Rundle, J. 
Bethell, R. Scrope, G. P 
Bridgeman, Hi. Stuart, W. V. 
Briscoe, J. I. Talbot, C. R. M 
Brodie, W. B. Thornely, T. 
Brotherton, J. kang R. G. 
Bruges, W. I. Vigors, 'N. A. 
Finch, F. W hite, A. 

French, F. Williams, W. 
Hall, Sir B. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Hector C. J. Winnington, II. J. 
Hodges, T. L. Wodehouse, E. 
Johnson, General Wood, B. 
Langdale, hon. C. rELLERS. 
Morris, D, Wakley, T. 
O’Connell, M. Burroughes, H. N, 


List of the Nors. 


Nicholl, J. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 


Baines, E. 
Barnard, E. G. 


Bewes, T. Pease, J. 
Burr, H. Polhill, F. 
Busfeild, W. Pusey, P. 
Darby, G. Rickford, W. 


Rolleston, L. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Warburton, I. 


“vans, W. 
Feilden, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Kelly, F. 

Lister, E, C. 
Mackenzie, T. Graham, Sir J. 
Marsland, E, Lucas, FE. 


The clause, as amended, agreed to. 


TELLERS. 
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On clause 3 being proposed, which 
provides that officers engaged in the 
administration of the Poor-laws should, 
for the purposes of the act, conform to 
the instructions of the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners, 

Sir B. Hall inquired if this clause was 
intended to apply to guardians under 
local acts? He objected to it. 

Mr. Vak/eyopposed theclause,as it would 


the Poor-law commissioners into districts 
where they were at present unkuown, and 
where the inhabitants hoped never to have 
anything to do with them. Besides, it 
was an insult to the medical profession to 
place medical practitioners under the con- 
trol of commissioners, none of whom were 
medical men. 

Sir J. Graham said, that although the 
Poor-law commissioners were not medical 
men, yet they were in the habit of con- 
sulting the hi ghest medical authorities, 

Mr. Wakley could not assent to the 
statement, that the Poor-law commis- 
sioners always consulted the first medical 
practitioners ; besides, he objected to the 
authority of these medical advisers, who 
were not known, and were subject to no 
responsibility, 

Sir J. Graham was satisfied that the 
commissioners would act under good ad- 
vice, and if the clause was rejected, he 
should not think it right to take further 
charge of the bill. 

Sir B. Hall would move a proviso, to 
be inserted at the end of the clause, that 
it should not extend to any parish having 
any local act for the relief of the poor, 
and not forming part of any union, 

Sir J. Graham said, before the com- 
mittee divided, he would observe, that 
the proviso was at direct variance with 
a clause which had been already passed, 
making it imperative on all parishes to 
vaccinate. 

The committee divided on the question, 
that the proviso be added : Ayes 7; Noes 
51: Majority 44. 


List of the Ayes. 


Grimsditch, T. Vigors, N. A. 
Ileathcoat, J. W ood, B. 
Hector, C. J. TELLERS. 
( Hodges, T. L. Hall, Sir B. 
1OrC onnell, M. Wakley, T. 


List of the Nors. 


Beamish, F. B. 
> 


Aglionby, Major 
Berkeley, hon. C, 


Baines, . 
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Bethell, R. 


Bewes, T. 
Bridgeman, IT. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Busfeild, W. 
Collier, J. 

Darby, G. 

Evans, W. 
Feilden, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Finch, F. 
Handley, II. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodgson, R. 
Johnson, General 
Langdale, hon, C. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lueas, E. 

Lynch, A. H. 
Mackenzie, ‘I’. 
Marsland, I. 
Marsland, T’. 
Morris, D. 


Vaccination, 


Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Pease, J. 
Pigot, D, R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pusey, P. 
Rickford, W. 
tundle, J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Stock, Dr. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Thornely, T. 


{COMMONS} 


Tollemache, hon. F.J. 


Townley, R. G, 
‘Turner, W. 
Warburton, 
White, A. 
Williams, W. 
Wilmot, Sir J. F. 
Winnington, HI. J. 
Wodchouse, FE. 
TELLERS, 
Graham, Sir J. 
Nicholl, J. 








Clause to stand part of the bill. 

On Clause 7, which requires ‘ the 
guardians to transmit a copy of every con- 
tract to the Poor-law commissioners, who 
may annul the same,” 

Mr. Wakley thought the clause highly 
objectionable. The bill required the guar- 
dians to enter into contracts with the 
medical officers and practitioners, for the 
purpose of carrying it into effect; yet the 
commissioners sitting in London, who 
necessarily knew nothing of any locality 
but from report, and oftentimes malicious 
report, were to have the power of setting 
aside all their arrangements, without hear- 
ing the evidence of the parties. Such a 
provision would be most offensive, both to 
the guardians and the medical officers, and 
he should certainly divide the committee 
against it. 

Sir J. Graham said, the object of the 
clause was, to give the commissioners 
the power of ascertaining that in each 
contract, remuneration to the medical of- 


ficers was proportioned to the number of 


persons vaccinated, and that, from time 
to time, regular returns were made to the 
board. 

Mr. Warburton considered the clause 
necessary, in order to make the contracts 
practically effective. 

The committee divided on the question, 
that the clause stand part of the bill: 
Ayes 40; Noes 11: Majority 20. 

List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, Major Baines, FE. 


Beamish, F. B. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Bethell, R. 
Bewes, T. 
Bridgeman, IH. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Bruges, W. HI. 1. 
Burroughes, I. N. 
Busfeild, W. 
Collier, J. 

Evans, W. 
Feilden, W. 
Handley, HH. 
Ilobhouse, T. Bb. 
Hodgson, R. 
Johnson, General 
Lister, R. C. 
Lowtlier, Lord Vise. 
Lucas, E. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Mackenzie, T. 


Darby, G. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Ieetor, C. J. 
Ilodges, 'T. L. 
Marsland, HH. 
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Marsland, T. 
Morris, D. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Pigot, D. R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pusey, P. 
Rickford, W. 
Rundle, J. 
Scrope, G, P. 
Slaney, R, A. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Thornely, T. 
TYollemache, F. J. 
Townley, R.G, 
Warburton, H. 

W hite, A. 
Winnington, I, J. 


TELLERS. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Nicholl, J. 

Nors. 
O'Connell, M. 
‘Turner, W. 
Vigors, N. A, 
Williams, W. 

TELLERS. 
Wakley, T. 
French, F. 


Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 10, prohibiting unqualified 
persons from inoculating, 

Mr. Wakley said, that wishing to raise 
the question, whether inoculation should 
not be wholly abolished, be should divide 
the House upon an amendment which he 
was about to propose on this clause. Who 
were the persons that were unprepared for 
this? Were they informed as to the pre- 
sent practice in this country ? Were they 
aware of what had happened in England 
before the discovery of vaccination ? or 
were they aware of the practice of foreign 
countries? A physician of eminence, some 
time ago, had expressed an opinion, that 
smallpox, in its most virulent state, was 
identical with the plague. If any one 
were to set up to inoculate for the plague, 
would that be allowed? At present in 
Wurtemberg, and other parts of the Con- 
tinent, and even in one of our own colonies, 
inoculation was prohibited. Now, if they 
were to pass this clause, that was to say, if 
they prohibited unqualified persons only 
from .inoculating, the public would con- 
clude that the House had given a legis- 
lative sanction to inoculation. Was it not 
awful that 17,000 persons died annually 
of this frightful malady? Upwards of 
1,000 died of it last year in London alone, 
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of vaccination was so conclusive and indis- 
putable, that he trusted the House would 
meet this calamity with a determined reso- 
Jution, and say that no man, whatever 
his qualifications or station in the pro- 
fession, should be allowed to propagate 
poison by inoculation, and that it should 
be altogether prohibited under heavy pe- | 
nalties. The hon. Member then moved | 
the omission of certain words in the clause, | 
with a view of altering it so as to effect | 
his object. 

Mr. Warburton approved of the amend- | 
ment proposed by his hon. Friend. The | 
number of deaths from small-pox was not 
the only evil, but the injury done to the 
persons of those who survived was also 
a serious consideration. Nobody could 
doubt that it was expedient to put an end 
to the dissemination of small-pox. Their | 
duty was to put an end to inoculation, 
and the clause as it stood would not effect 
that object, as it would still enable pro- | 
fessional men to continue the prejudices in | 
favour of inoculation, in order that they | 
might profit by them. 

Sir G. Strickland said, that nothing but 
overbearing necessity should compel them 
to adopt such a proposal as this. He was 
convinced that an enactment providing 
that no person should inoculate would be 
ineffectual for the purposes sought by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury. It was an 
interference with every man’s management 
of his health, in which they could not be 
justified. The small-pox was, no doubt, 
a fearful disease ; but were there not many 
other diseases equally fearful? How many 
thousands died annually of the immoderate 
use of gin, and other spirituous liquors ? 
Why did they not make the use of those 
liquors penal? No; but when the great 
medical authority, Mr. Wakley, came 
down and said, such and such manage- 
ment was injurious to health, they at once 
agreed to put it down by the strong arm 
of the law. Nothing but education could 
put an end to the prejudices of the people 
on this subject. If they were to pass this 
bill, Dr. Morrison would come before the 
House. [Mr. Wakley—He isdead.] If he 
did not, somebody else would come, and 
say, that the pills in general use were so 
destructive to health, that they ought not 
to be any longer allowed to be used. On 
the principle, that every man had aright to 
do what he thought best for his own health, 
and that the Legislature ought not to inter- 
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fere, he should oppose the amendment. 
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Mr. C. Berkeley having coasidered the 
evidence of medical men on this subject, 
thought it was now high time to put an 
end to the practice of inoculation, and 
should therefore support the amendment. 

Mr. Darby belicved there was now no 
doubt that imoculation was prejudicial. 
Long experience had proved, that vaccin- 
ation was completely effectual for prevent- 
ing the small-pox, and now, therefore, 
was the time to stop this disorder by 


| adopting this amendment. Wherever they 


weut, they witnessed proofs of the ravages 
it had committed. ‘They could not walk 
through any alley in the town, without 
seeing nine-tenths of the people marked 
with the small-pox. If the mischiefs of 
inoculation were confined to the parties 
inoculated, we might not, perhaps, be 


justified in interfering, but when those 


inoculated exposed others to taking the 
disease, he thought the Legislature had a 
right to interfere, and prevent the prac- 
tice. 

Mr. M. O'Connell thought this amend- 
ment was particularly required for the 
poorer classes in Ireland. He had known 
100 individuals to die of small-pox in 
the course of two montis in one district 
in which inoculation was practised, and 
four children in one family, who were 
inoculated by their mother, to be carried 
to a premature grave in the course of a 
few days. 

Mr. Hodges said, his principal objec- 
tion to making it penal to inoculate, arose 
from his not being impressed with the 
conviction that the medical profession 
were against the practice, as he had known 
instances, over and over again, of medical 
men inoculating. 

Mr. Slaney said, it was well known, 
that typhus fever carried off the greatest 
number of children, and that the small- 
pox took off the next greatest number. 
It was now an indictable offence, to ex- 
pose a child with small-pox on it. This 
was a shield to those only who lived iu 
Open airy situations, and not to those 
who lived in crowded places, where a 
great number of children were necessarily 
brought together. ‘They would be, there- 
fore, only extending the protective prin- 
ciple of the law to the latter, by making it 
penal to inoculate. 

Mr. F. French feared, that though it 
was desirable that vaccination should be 
brought into general use, they should re- 
spect to a certain extent the prejudices of 
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the people. The great mass of the lower 
classes entertained a very strong fecling 
that vaccination was not sufficient, and 
he was apprehensive, that by adopting the 
amendment, they would, instead of effect- 
ing their object, only raise prejudices 
against the law, and make the people less 
disposed to observe it, as they would be 
exceedingly unhappy if they were not al- 
lowed to takethesteps which they consider- 
ed necessary to protect theirchildren against 
the disorder. 

Mr. Nicholl said, it had been at all 
times doubtful whether inoculation was 
useful; that it was inferior to vaccination 
was now universally admitted among those 
who knew anything of the subject. It 
had been said, that vaccination was nota 
complete preventive against the small- 
pox; but if they were to compare the 
number of cases in which small-pox broke 
out after vaccination, with those in which 
it broke out after inoculation, and also the 
number of deaths occurring after oue and 
the other, they would find, that, as a pre- 
ventive to taking the small-pox, vaccina- 
tion was fully equal to inoculation, and 
far superior to it as regarded the number 
of deaths. He would venture to say, that 
there was not one Member of the House 
who would sutfer his own child to be in- 
oculated. He would, therefore, support 
the amendment. 

Sir J. Graham conceived all the provi- 
sions of the bill to be insignificant when 
compared with the subject under discus- 
sion. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Bridport, that the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, when he stated only the mor- 
tality arising from small-pox, he under- 
stated his case, for that maligant disease 
blighted the early promise of beauty in 
the cradle, occasioned many chronic dis- 
eases, and frequently led to the loss of 
life. ‘The real question, however, for the 
House to consider was, whether the pre- 
judice in favour of inoculation was well 
grounded. It was in evidence, that on 
the continent, where inoculation was pro- 
hibited and vaccination enjoined, the 
small-pox was prevented. He thought the 
time had arrived for a step to be taken in 
advance by the Legislature—not to make 
vaccination imperative, but to prohibit in- 
oculation. It was necessary that a certain 
degree of sympathetic fever should be pro- 
duced before vaccination could be relied on, 
and it was therefore necessary that various 
minute points should be watched, without 
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which false confidence was raised. It was 
therefore important, not only that vaccin- 
ation should be general, but that it should 
be conducted by persons of competent 
skill. Unless he had seen a safeguard for 
this he would not have been responsible 
for the bill. If pressed to a division, he 
should divide for Mr. Wakley’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Wakley said, that the deaths from 
small-pox since inoculation had been in- 
troduced instead of vaccination, had, ac- 
cording to Mr. Marshall’s tables, in- 
creased in London alone from 160 to 3,271 
in One year. 

The Attorney General begged to ex- 
press his clear opinion, that inoculation 
ought immediately to be abolished. He 
had no doubt, that to inoculate a child 
was to endanger the public health, and to 
endanger the public health was a misde- 
meanour punishable by law. Inoculation 
was regarded as indispensable before vac- 
cination was discovered, and was per- 
mitted as an avoidance of the greater 
evil; but now by the blessing of Goda 
substitute had been found, and all excuse 
for inoculation was at an end. He saw 
no reason, therefore, why it should not be 
abolished, when it had been abolished in 
other countries, and no inconvenience had 
resulted from it. All classes felt an in- 
terest in this subject, and when it was 
seen that the House of Commons had 
almost unanimously agreed that inocula- 
tion ought to be abolished, he trusted 
that the measure would meet with the 
general concurrence of the public. 

Mr. Lucas thought the committee ought 
not to come to too hasty a decision on the 
subject, as it would be unjust to create a 
penalty which could not be avoided, as 
he believed there was not the means of 
vaccinating the poor in many parts of the 
country. 

Mr. P. Scrope said, that to do away 
with any inconvenience that might arise 
on this account he would propose the 
postponement of the operation of the 
clause till the Ist of January next 

Mr. Wakley objected to such post 
ponement. He had consulted the officer 
of the vaccine institution, and had ascer 
tained that there would be no lack o 
vaccine matter for inoculating the whole 
of Europe if necessary. 

The amendment making it penal, after 
the passing of the act to cause small-pox 
by inoculation or exposure, was agreed to, 
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Other clauses agreed to. ‘The House 
resumed, report to be brought up. 


Parocuiay AssEssMENtS Bitt.] Mr. 
P. Scrope moved the second reading of 
this bill, and hoped there would be no 
objection to its passing through this 
stage. 

Sir B. Hall objected to the second 
reading, on the ground, that new matter 
had been introduced. 

M. Darby also opposed the Dill, as 
many of its enactments were objection- 
able. 

The Attorney General did not ap- 
prove of all the details of the biil, but 
as the principle was good, he hoped 
the House would allow it to be read a 
second time. 

Mr. P. Scrope said, that if the bill were 
allowed to pass through this stage, he 
would remove the 4th and Sth, which 
appeared to be the objectionable clauses 
In cominittee. 

Bill read a second time, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 18, 1840. 


Mrxutes.} Biils. Read a first time :—Tobaeco Regula 
tions, 

Petitions presented. By Lord Rolle, from ‘Taunton, against 
any further Grant to Maynooth College.—By Lord Den- 
man, from a place in Yorkshire, for the removal of Mr. 
F. O'Connor from York Castle to some other place of 
confinement.—By Lord Brougham, from Essex, praying 
for the removal of all persons in Holy Orders from the 
Commission of the Peace; and from Edinburgh, for a 
Mitigation in the punishment of Mr, I, O'Connor, and 
against Church Extension. 


Ar 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 18, 1840. 


Mrinutes.] Bills. Read a first time :—Masters in Chan- 
cery; Stock in Trade; Arms (Ireland); Insane Prison- 
ers.—-Read a second time:—Population. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Finch, Mr. C. Lushington, 
Mr. A. White, and other hon. Members, from Walsall, 
Sunderland, Dissenting Congregations in Cambrige, and 
other places, against Church Extension.—By Sir S. Lush- 
ington, from the British India Society, against the Im- 
portation of Hill Coolies into the Mauritius.x—By Mr. 
Plumptre, from the Northern Protestant Association, and 
from Oldham, against the Grant to Maynooth.—By Mr. 
Macaulay, from Antrim, for Medical Reform.—By Mr. 
Warburton, from Halifax, Warwick, Oxford, Cheltenham, 
and other places, against the Copyright Bill.—By Mr. 
Bell, from Northumberland, against the Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues Bill.—By Sir G. Strickland, from 
Long Preston, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, to re- 
lieve Dissenters from the payment of Church Rates. —By 
Sir G. Clerk, from Kelso, in favour of the Earl of Aber- 
deen’s Bill; and from Dunbar, against the Municipal Cor- 
porations (Scotland) BilleeBy Mx. B, Smith, from Nor- 
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wich, for an Equalisation of the Duties on Sugar.—By 
Mr. Heathcote, from Lincolnshire, in favour of the Chim- 
ney Sweepers® Bill. —By Sir E. Kuatchbull, from the Fruit 
Growers of Kent, for Protection against Foreign Fruit.— 
By Sir R. Peel, from Edinburgh, in favour vf the Earl 
of Aberdeen’s Bill. 


Privitece.} Sir J. Graham said, that as 
there was no immediate business before the 
House, perhaps he might be allowed to 
make a few observations upon a matter 
which personally concerned himself. He 
was very unwilling to take such a course, 
but he thought he was justified in doing so 
under the circumstances of the case. He 
was the last person to notice any anonys 
mous assertion, however unfounded, that 
might be directed against him, but he 
thought the conduct of a Member of that 
House, in his capacity of Member, was a 
matter that could not be indiilerent to the 
House at large. It was asserted yesterday 
in the Morning Chronicle, that en Tuesday 
last he stationed himself in the lobby, and 
endeavoured to prevent Members from at- 
tending to make a House. After prayers, 
and before four o’clock, the Speaker sent a 
message to the committees, giving Members 
notice to attend for the purpose of making 
a Ffouse ; and he conceived that any Mem- 
ber who endeavoured to obstruct Members 
in attending, would be acting in disobe- 
dience to that order, and in a manner that 
was not Parliamentary. It so happened 
on that day that he was in attendance on 
the committee upon banks of issue. He 
certainly did not immediately obey the 
summons of the Speaker; but on the point 
of four o'clock he was proceeding to the 
House, when he was informed that the 
House had been counted, and that there 
not being a sufficient number of Members, 
the Speaker had not taken the chair. He 
immediately returned to the committee- 
room and told the hon. Member for Brid- 
port what had occurred. He would not 
have noticed the statement that had been 
published, if this morning there had not 
been an aggravation of the assertion. It 
was stated in the Morning Chronicle of 
this day that it was true he was not in the 
lobby that day at the time the House pro- 
ceeded to prayers, but that there was an 
equivocation in his denial, inasmuch as he 
had previously taken means for preventing 
a House being formed. He need not re- 
peat that such conduct appeared to him to 
be highly unbecoming and offensive, and 
in the most positive terms he begged to be 
permitted to deny that he directly or indi- 
rectly influenced any one Member on the 
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subject. He hoped the House would for- 
give him for intruding in a matter per- 
sonal to himself, but as it related to his 
conduct as a Member of the House he 
thought he was justified in bringing it to 
the notice of the House. 

Mr. Warburton begged to confirm the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir C. Burrell said that an attack made 
twice ought not to be passed over. He 
was willing to make every allowance for 
newspapers falling into errors, but when a 
mis-statement was reiterated, he did think 
that was misconduct which the House ought 
not to pass over without some animadver- 
siov. That was his humble opinion, and 
he felt it his duty to express it. 

Subject dropped. 


GoverRNMENT or Canapa.| Lord J. 
Russell, in rising to move the third reading 
of the Canada Government Bill, said that 
he had promised the last time that the bill 
was before the House, when the order for 
the third reading was agrced to by a great 
majority, to take into consideration certain 
amendments which had been proposed by 
different Members. The first of these was 
the proposal of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, to the effect that 
debts in future contracted by the provinces 
of Canada should not form a charge upon 
the consolidated revenue fund of the pro- 
vinces before the civil list charge. It ap- 
peared to him, upon consideration, that it 
was desirable to make this alteration ; and 
he accordingly proposed it. There was 
another suggestion of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s with respect to the representation. 
The right hoa. Baronet suggested that cer- 
tain commercial bodies should be created, 
in whom the representation should rest. 
He thought there would be so much diffi- 
culty in carrying this suggestion into effect 
in such a manner as that these bodies 
should not become too exclusive, that he 
was not able to adopt this suggestion. 
Another suggestion had been made by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. E. Ellice), namely, 
that all the clauses regarding district coun- 
cils should be omitted. He had endea- 
voured to limit the power of these bodies, 
as they certainly had not experience, and 
they were likely, as his right hon. Friend 
supposed, to propose persons in whom no 
great confidence was placed, but who, by 
means of their influence over a very ignor- 
ant portion of the population, might acquire 
a temporary ascendancy injurious to pro- 
perty, and mischievous as regarded the 
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general welfare. There was great difficulty 
at present in limiting the power that ought 
to be given to these bodies, and, upon con- 
sideration, he thought it better to leave 
out all those clauses which gave an exten- 
sive power, than endeavour to limit it. The 
63d clause which allowed the Governor- 
general to constitute townships in those 
parts in which they were not already con- 
stituted he proposed to retain. He was 
anxious upon a question of so much import- 
ance that there should be as much agree- 
ment as possible among all parties respect- 
ing the clauses that should be sent to 
the other House of Parliament, and he 
must say that if any thing would be 
lost by the province by the omission of 
the clauses to which he had adverted, 
infinitely more would he gain by the 
general agreement of the House upon the 
bill in its present shape. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving that the biil be read 
a third time. 

Mr. Hume was sorry to have heard the 
speech of the noble Lord, because much 
that was good in the bill was now, it ap- 
peared, to be taken out, and the people 
were to be altogether deprived of self-go- 
vernment and of the control of their own 
resources. The noble Lord would not carry, 
he was afraid, the opinions of the people of 
Canada with him. He knew how useless it 
was to offer any opposition to a proposition 
from the Government connected with the co« 
lonies whatever it might be; but he must en- 
ter his protest against the course pursued by 
the noble Lord, because it would leave the 
Canadas without those district and local 
courts to manage their affairs until the 
Assembly should have time to make some 
arrangement. He begged to enter his pros 
test against the partial destruction of the 
little that was useful in the bill. He 
thought a general amnesty should be passed 
before the bill of the noble Lord was adopt- 
ed by the House. He wished to ask the 
noble Lord whether the habeas corpus Act 
were still suspended in Canada, and whe- 
ther those persons who were imprisoned 
had been set free ? 

Lord J. Russell believed, according to 
the last accounts, the suspension continued. 
The Governor-general, however, would 
not renew the bill for suspending the Act 
which would of course be restored. With 
regard to the individuals who had been 
imprisoned, he believed they had been 
discharged. 

Sir C. Grey did not approve of the omis- 
sion of the clauses relating to district coun« 
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cils, but he hoped, for the sake of unanimity, 
that the hon. Member for Kilkenny would 
not oppose the omission. He thought the 
effect of the bill would be to create a ma- 
jority in the legislature with thoroughly 
British feclings, a matter much to be de- 
sired. He would support the third reading 
of the bill. 

Sir R. Peel meant to vote for the pass- 
ing of this bill. He approved of the amend- 
ment of the noble Lord, with respect to 
Civil List, but he was sorry that the noble 
Lord could not agree that the mercantile 
interest should be represented in the united 
assembly by a superintending body, a 
chamber of commerce, composed, quite ir- 
respectively of differences in political and 
religious opinions, of commercial indivi- 
duals. Such a body should have a duly 
adjusted weight in the assembly. It would 
be a decided improvement in the constitu- 
tion of the assembly, because it would give 
a larger preponderance to those who were 
in favour of British interests. With regard 
to the district councils, he thought it wouid 
be advantageous to the public to establish, 
under certain regulations, local authorities, 
let them be called by what name they 
might, with well defined powers of taxa- 
tion for local objects ; but it would be pro- 
per to leave the constitution of those local 
authorities to the local legislature. It 
would be more literally following out the 
principle of self-government if these coun- 
cils were not appointed by the Imperial 
Legislature. A great experiment was to 
be tried, and he thought it would be better 
to wait for a time rather than to establish 
the councils simultancously with the Legis- 
lative Assembly. He entirely concurred in 
the policy of omitting those clauses from the 
bill which had been repudiated by the no- 
ble Lord. It was somewhat strange, how- 
ever, that the House should be about to 
pass that bill, without having been put in 
possession of the whole of the correspon- 
dence concerning Canada. It was only 
since he had come down to the House that 
he had seen the last of the series of docu- 
ments printed under that title. He had 
given it as close a perusal as he could in 
that short space of time, and he could not 
help thinking that some of the papers 
might have been communicated to the 
House at an earlier period. For instance, 
there was a despatch of the noble Lord, 
dated the 28th of May, acknowledging the 
receipt of one from Mr. P. Thomson of 
the 4th of April, 


Transmitting, in order that it might be 
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laid at the foot of the throne, a petition from 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Lower Canada, 
deprecating the union of the provinces of Up- 
per and Lower Canada, and praying for the 
re-establishment of the constitution of 1791.” 


Nearly three weeks had elapsed since 
the receipt and reply to that despatch, and 
therefore there was no reason why the 
House, while called upon to assent to the 
third reading of this bill, should be kept in 
ignorance of communications of such ims 
portance. He did not see in the despatches, 
however, any reason whatever why he 
should withhold his assent to the bill. On 
tlie contrary, he found with some satisfac- 
tion that his views with regard to this bill 
were confirmed by them. From the inha- 
bitants of the district of Gaspe the strong- 
est remonstrance against the annexation of 
that district to the province of New Bruns- 
wick had been forwarded for presentation 
to the throne, in which they stated that 
they were 

“ All strongly attached to the institutions 
and laws of Lower Canada, and would consi- 
der it as the greatest of misfortunes should the 
Imperial Parliament dismember the said dis- 
trict from the province of Lower Canada, in 
order to annex it to that of New Brunswick, 
the customs, manners, and laws of which es- 
sentially differ from those which prevail in the 
district of Gaspe.” 


He had before stated, and he now re- 
peated, that he could not foresce any period 
when the union proposed by the bill could 
be more satisfactorily arranged than the 
present. Sir George Arthur, who appeared 
to be favourable to the bill, made the fol- 
lowing observations in his concluding de- 
spatch :— 

“ There is a natural anxiety felt for the re- 
sult of the Union and Clergy Reserve bills; 
but there is otherwise no particular excitement 
in the country, and the community, generally, 
seem more desirous of repose than of further 
agitation, and I do not know that a more aus- 
picious moment could be expected to present 
itself for carrying the details of the union into 
practical effect, if that measure be decided 
upon by the Imperial Legislature.”’ 


Upon these grounds he gave his assent 
without the slightest hesitation to the pass< 
ing of this bill ; and he could not conclude 
the part he had taken with respect to this 
discussion without expressing his most 
cordial prayer that the measure under the 
contemplation of the House might promote 
the interests of the inhabitants of those 
two provinces, which he believed to be as 
dear to the British Parliament as the intere 
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ests of our own people at home; and that 
it might lay the foundation of a permanent, 
prosperous, and glorious connexion between 
the two Canadas and this country. 

Sir 7. Cochrane said, that having had much 
to do in the course of his professional career 
with colonial matters, he naturally felt a 
great interest in this question. No mea- 
sure which had occupied the attention of 
the House for many years past could have 
been of such vital importance to this coun- 
try and its dependencies: and if ever there 
was a great question with which party po- 
litics ought not to be mixed up, it was this 
one. Two important points were involved 
in this bill: one was its effect upon the 
internal economy of the colonies themselves, 
and the other its influence upon the inter- 
ests of the empire at large. He thought 
that during the discussion of this question 
sufficient consideration had not been given 
to the extent of country with which they 
had to deal, and the consequent inconveni. 
ence and inefficiency of having a Govern- 
ment at a remote point, and of being left 
without local Governments equal to the 
wants of the inhabitants. It was impossi- 
ble for a single legislature to attend to the 
civil necessities of so large a territory. He 
much feared that the passing of this bill 
would be a virtual declaration of the inde- 
pendence of the Canadas, and he believed 
that this was the last dictatorial act which 
the House could pass for those colonies. 
Daily experience proved that there was a 
large body of persons there who could not 
be depended on. Nova Scotia, which had 
always been considered a most loyal pro- 
vince, had petitioned for the removal of 
governor, and given other more unequivo- 
cal signs of discontent. A great desire was 
expressed in all parts of the colonies for 
what were called ‘‘ responsible govern- 
ments.” Sir G. Arthur had described a 
large portion of the people in Upper Canada 
as being most disloyal, having the word 
“reform” on their lips, but “ separation” 
cherished in their hearts. He should not 
dread separation were the colonies in a 
condition to maintain their own independ- 
ence; but since they had not yet arrived 
to that maturity and strength, he must say 
tuat he looked forward with great dismay 
to that separation, which was urged on by 
a body of democrats there, before the peo- 
ple and the colony were in a state which 
could justify them in asserting their inde- 
pendence, and before they could indulge the 
slightest hope of deriving any advantage 
from such a proceeding. It had been said 
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that the governors and authorities of Ca- 
nada were in favour of this bill. But Sir 
J. Colborne, for one, had not given any 
opinion on the measure, and he had reason 
to believe that the gallant commander was 
opposed to it. He sincerely prayed that all 
his anticipations might be falsified, and he 
should be exceedingly delighted to find 
that, as the inhabitants of this country and 
the people of Canada had proceeded from 
one stock, so they would in all respects be 
fully and cordially united. 

On the question that the bill do pass, 

Mr. Hume said, that he objected to the 
omission of clauses which went to give 
local municipal councils. He thought such 
an omission exceedingly unwise, and that 
it must be attended with bad consequences. 
The bill once passed, he wished to know 
what authoritics would exist to administer 
local affairs? If the noble Lord really in- 
tended to omit these clauses, he must re- 
cord his vote against the bill. He there- 
fore hoped that the noble Lord would state 
what he intended to do. 

Lord J. Russell replied, that he should 
give his opinion upon this subject to the 
Canadian Government, and he thought, 
that that being done, the better course 
would be to leave the matter in the hands 
of the united Legislature. 

Mr. Hume said, if he understood the 
noble Lord to intimate an intention of 
sending out the bill to Canada, accompa- 
nied by a recommendation to the effect that 
the councils which he referred to ought to 
be established, he (Mr. Hume) should not 
press his objection. 


Bill passed. 


Pouce AssessMent—Damace.] Lord 
J. Russell moved the Order of the Day, that 
the House do resolve itself into a committee 
on the Police Rates Assessment Bill. 

Sir EF. Wilmot said, that the question 
was one of much importance. ‘The rating 
of rural districts on account of riots taking 
place in distant towns was most unjust, 
and he wished to know whether ber Ma- 


jesty’s Government had any intention of 


remedying the existing law in this respect. 

Lord J. Russell admitted, that the case 
to which the hon. Baronet referred was one 
of great hardship, but yet it was not pecu- 
liar to the part of the country with which 
the hon. Baronet was connected. The 
county had to make good the damage in 
the case of the riots at Nottingham, and 
that was no greater hardship than had 
been suffered in Warwickshire. He was 
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Sir R. Peel concurred with his hon. 
Friend as to the injustice of the practice. 
He was the owner of land in Warwick- 
shire, thirty miles from Birmingham ; it 
was a rural district, having little connexion 
with, and no influence over the regulation 
of, the town ; yet they were called upon 
for large contributions to make good inju- 
ries done during riots in Birmingham. By 
the law, certainly the vicinage was held 
responsible for the public peace; but 
owing to the great changes which had 
taken place in various parts of the country, 
the principle now was one fraught with 
the utmost injustice. It was impossible for 
farmers residing at a distance of thirty or 
forty miles to prevent riots in a great ma- 
nufacturing town. 

Bill went through the committee. 

House resumed. 

Report to be received. 





County Constanputary.| On the Order 
of theDay for the further consideration of 
the report on the County Constabulary 
Bill, 

Sir FE. Knatchbull thought the bill was 
such as the House ought not to agree to, 
and that it was at variance with the true 
principles of the British constitution. His 
wish was, that the whole subject of rural 
police should be re-considered. No one 
could deny that some alteration was neces- 
sary; but the question was whether that 
which was now proposed by the Govern- 
ment was the best, or whether some better 
and less expensive system could not be 
adopted. He would just mention, that in 
his opinion a separate and distinct provision 
was really necessary to regulate the police 
of canals and railways. He thought that 
the evidence collected by the commissioners 
was not of such a description as to justify 
the Government in bringing forward the 
measure of last Session or the present 
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not prepared to propose any remedy at 
present. 





bill. The question was, whether the House 
was prepared to substitute for the existing 
constabulary force an organized body of an 
essentially military character, and one 
which would be solely and exclusively un- 
der the control of the Government. Ano- 
ther important consideration was the ex- 
pense of the new system. In the county 
of Glocester, which had adopted the provi- 
sions of the act, the charge in the first year 
amounted to 17,2531, while the amount of | 
the county-rate during the last three years 
had been about 6, 000/. less. The operation 
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of the new system, with regard to boroughs» 
was inconsistent with the principle of self- 
election, which the House had established 
by the Municipal Election Bill. When 
the House remembered that only thirteen 
counties had thought fit to accept the mea- 
sure of last Session, he thought it would 
adopt his motion; which was. that the 
bill be referred to a select committee. 

Mr. Rice believed that the expense of 
adopting the rural constabulary system 
would not be found so great as had been 
apprehended, nor ought the expenditure in 
the counties which had adopted the system 
to deter other counties. The measure was 
especially calculated to protect the poor ; 
for no class in the country suffered more 


Constabulary. 


| from petty depredators than did cottagers 


during their absence from their homes in 
the hours of labour. It would be no small 
additional advantage if by this means they 
could get rid of poaching, which was always 
the first stage in rural crime. Twopence 
in the pound would probably be the whole 
amount of the rate required for the county 
of Kent—an amount which a farmer would 
almost save in the article of well-ropes 
stolen under the present system in the 
course of the year. Another great adyan- 
tage consisted in the uniformity of practice 
secured within each county by the appoint- 
ment of a chief constable. Tor these rea- 
sons he cordially supported the measure. 

Mr. Benell said, that 27. in the pound 
was too small an amount of rate. In Wilt- 
shire it was 6d., which was a scrious sum 
to pay without a corresponding advantage. 
Having dropped in these days all constitu- 
tional objections which he had felt in other 
times to such a measure, he was now decided. 
ly of opinion that if they wereto have a rural 
police, it ought to be under centrical con- 
trol, and paid from the general public 
funds, for he considered it to be the duty 
of Government to maintain the peace of the 
country. He should much prefer this to 
the plan of last Session, from the general 
adoption of which he anticipated nothing 
but disappointment, as had already been 
felt in Wiltshire from its adoption there. 
He thought it better that the two bills 
should be referred to a committee. 

Mr. G. Knight said, that in a question of 
this kind, the House ought not to look to 
the party who were the Government of 
the di LY, and ought to leave such a measure 
as this in their hands. He should be glad, 
not only to see the bill made compulsory, 
but that the Government should take upon 
itself the whole administration of the 
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measure, so as to make it more effectual 
and more economical. It was highly in- 
expedicnt to keep the feelings of a part 
of the country in a state of uncertainty, and 
as to referring the bill to a committee, it 
would only prolong the uncertainty and 
suspense. 

Mr. Bruges said, if this was an act in- 
troduced for the first time to alter the law 
with respect to the constabulary force, he 
should vote for its further consideration ; 
but when there was an act in force, and this 
bill was merely to remedy its defects, he 
could not support the amendment. He 
thought the bill before the House very 
necessarily and properly introduced. 

Mr. Halford said, his vote would be 
given in support of the amendment of the 
right hon. Baronet, as a proposal calculated 
to afford the opportunity for that maturer 
deliberation and discussion, which had not 
certainly been given to the subject on its 
first introduction during the last Session, 
but which, on account of its importance, it 
eminently deserved. The measure of which 
this bill formed a part had been supported 
from either side of the House without re- 
ference to party, he thought an appeal 
might fairly be made to both parties for 
caution and hesitation with regard to it, 
upon the respective principles of either. The 
plea in its favour was urged upon the ground 
of increase of crime, together with a decay of 
public spirit among the existing autho- 
rities, rendering them unfit and inadequate 
for its prevention and punishment. This 
might be true, it might be true that the 
progress of society was attended with cor- 
ruption of manners, that there was al- 
ways a tendency in a free constitution to 
degenerate from its liberty, and that in 
proportion as the spring of government 
became weakened and relaxed, it became 
necessary from time to time that it should 
be renewed and contracted; but if this 
were so, there were those in the House 
whom he might ask, how they reconciled 
such a supposition with the characteristic 
views they entertained—the adminisira- 
tive despotism now proposed with the 
political liberty of which they were the 
advocates, the apathy and indolence attri- 
buted to the class from which the ordinary 
constables were taken, to the influence 
upon general policy they would give to 
that class, or the notion of a general in- 
crease of crime and corruption with the 
extension of the franchise among the peo- 
ple at large. On the other hand the office 
of conservatism was, he thought, not more 
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to protect the order of society against the 
dangers with which it might be threatened 
under pretext of liberty, than to guard the 
constitutional liberties we enjoyed against 
encroachment or suspension, more than 
was absolutely and imperatively necessary 
for the sake of order. The county with 
which he was connected had been among 
the first to adopt the act of the last Session, 
they had done so he was free to admit 
under a sense of deficiency among the 
ordinary constables, and of a necessity for 
assistance and improvement in the police, 
but they had done so also under a wrong 
impression of the extent and object of the 
scheme of which that act was a part. It 
was thought that the assistance of an active 
superintendent, to whom it was proposed 
to give a salary of 100/. with twenty-four 
subordinates, might be of use in cases of a 
graver and more difficult description in 
combination with the old constabulary. 
The order of the Secretary of State, how- 
ever, fixing the salary of the chief consta- 
ble at 250/., soon showed the intention 
of the Government to extend the plan far 
beyond what they proposed. He did not 
pretend to speak in the name of the 
body of Leicestershire magistrates, but he 
thought if the recommendations of the 
Commissioners were ultimately to be car- 
ried out to the full extent, there would be 
a general feeling of regret in the county 
at the insidious nature of the proposal, by 
which they had been beguiled into the 
surrender of functions he had been taught 
to consider essentially connected with the 
enjoyment of liberty. He had read the re- 
port with attention, and wished to speak 
of it with the respect so entirely due from 
every Member of the House, and which 
none felt more deeply than he did, to the 
name which stood first among the Com- 
missioners, but he hoped there was nothing 
inconsistent with that respect to say, that he 
could not agree with all the reasonings it 
contained, nor assent to the conclusions at 
which it arrived. It was urged that no 
just estimate could be formed of the increase 
and extent of crimes from the number 
judicially pursued, because of a general 
forbearance to prosecute. Now the degree 
to which such forbearance might prevail 
was a very equivocal test of the increase of 
crime. He could not believe it to be very 
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generally the result of intimidation and the 
fear of violence, because that would be to 
suppose a cowardice which was no part of 
the national character, while the dread of 
trouble and expense would hardly operate 
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under a sense of injury from serious and 


frequent depredations. But the report was 
not without evidence of a contrary descrip- 
tion. ‘‘ We find,” say the commissioners, 
“ from the evidence that crimes of violence, 
whether originating in rapacity, or resorted 
to for the gratification of any vindictive or 
gross passion, other than for money, are 
generally in a course of gradual diminution, 
This diminution is the more satisfactory, 
inasmuch as it is the result of a gradual 
amelioration of the morals of the people, 
independent of any special agency for the 
purpose.” A return also given in the 
report of the number of highway robberies 
committed in each year, from 1831 to 1837, 
showed a gradual and constant diminution 
of the number. It was not in the face of 
testimonies such as these, that he could 
think a case was made out, from the fears 
of commercial travellers who did not choose 
to pursue their journies late at night lest 
they should be robbed, but who, from any 
thing which appeared in the report, it did 
not seem ever had been robbed; nor from 
the pilfering which took place upon canals, 
for a change in the social system so entire 
as that which came within the recommen- 
dation of the commissioners. No doubt 
that in large towns, among a manufacturing 
population, or occasionally for the refor- 
mation of a demoralized rural district, an 
agency of a more constant and vigilant kind 
than could be supplied by the ancient 
parochial system was required; but were 
there no acts already for the purpose? 
There were the police clauses of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, the Lighting and 
Watching Act, the Special Constables’ Acts; 
these were all enactments of recent date, 
and such as could hardly yet be said to have 
been fairly tried ; but all these it was within 
the scheme of the commissioners to annul 
and merge in a new system, which, if it were 
done, would present an instance of an insta- 
bility of legislation, which was in itself a 
great evil. The old principle of local 
responsibility, under which heretofore pro- 
perty had been effectually protected, it was 
said had fallen into desuctude; but the 
new plan renounced and repudiated that 
principle altogether. ‘The correction and 
suppression of local discontents and distur- 
bances was no longer to be left to the 
inhabitants where they occurred, because 
their interference might be followed by 
animosities among neighbours, and between 
labourers and their employers. The oppo- 
site proposal, however, he thought of a very 
questionable character. Wherever local dis- 
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contents arose into actual disturbance, somes 
thing was wrongin therelationsof the society 
of the locality ; the labouring class was either 
under the pressure of some actual grievance, 
or there was a defect of moral instruction 
among them: in neither case did he think 
those immediately in connection with them 
ought to be relieved from all responsibility. 
To place at the command of the wealthier 
inhabitants of any particular district an 
army of strangers, in order to stifle in 
their birth all signs of remonstrance or 
discontent, so far, in his opinion, from 
strengthening the bonds of society would 
be to weaken them, alienating the minds 
of the poor from the rich, exempting the 
latter from a principal motive to the well- 
being of the former, and impairing the only 
true security for peace and order which 
could rest upon no other good foundation 
than that of a reciprocity of advantages and 
attachment. It was said an organised police 
force would obviate the necessity of re- 
course to the military, and a distinction 
was drawn in favour of the former, on 
account of the less fatal character of their 
weapons than of the musket and bayonet ; 
but there was a description of soldiers not 
armed with muskets and bayonets, he 
meant the mounted yeomanry. In the 
county where he lived that force had been 
preserved, and he well remembered hearing 
its commanding officer make it his boast 
that whenever they had been called upon 
they had performed effectually the service 
required of them, while their interference 
had, in no instance, been attended with the 
effusion of a drop of blood. Much was said 
in the report of the deficiencies of the 
parish constables and, no doubt, in great 
measure with justice; but those, also, of 
the unpaid magistrates were equally set 
forth, and appeared not less flagrant, nor, 
indeed, was it easy to use any argument 
against the one that might not apply to 
the other. But was the House prepared 
to abolish the unpaid magistracy? For his 
part he thought such deficiencies were a 
doubtful argument for the necessity of a 
more stringent system of police. The in- 
experience and inability complained of arose 
from want of practice—from the rarity of 
the occasion on which the village constable 
was called for, and proved more than any 
thing else the innocence of the neighbour- 
hood where he lived. It was in the nature 
of self-government to improve with the 
necessity for it. Instances were cited of 


perplexity and confusion among magistrates 
and constables alike when the agricultural 
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riots occurred in 1831, in the neighbour- 
hood of Newbury. ‘This was a conse- 
quence of the sacrifice attending such an 
unprecedented state of things. Surely it 
could not be necessary to organise and per- 
petually maintain an armed force to guard 
against such a contingency which, it was 
not probable, would ever happen again. We 
knew that he could not speak on the sub- 


ject in connexion with political liberty 


without risking the imputation of vague and 
puerile declamation ; and yet this was a 
point which ought not to be left out of 
consideration. He would content himself, 
however, with observing that the principal 
difference between the new force and a new 
standing army was once little to the advant- 
age of the former, for it was without the 
constitutional security of an annual vote 
for its maintenance ; once called into exist- 
ence by the county magistrates it was to 
be continued at the arbitrary will of the 
Secretary of State by means of funds over 
which the people had no control. 

Mr. Hume said, there was great dissatis- 
faction on account of the increased county- 
rates, owing to the bill of last year; but 
that was because there was no responsible 
control over them. Though he objected to 
such a state of things as that, was he to al- 
low the country to remain under the old 
system of want of protection? With a pro- 
per superintendence, he thought the ex- 
pense of the police would not be half of 
what the expense was under the old system. 
But he thought the whole police of the 
country ought not to be put under the con- 
trol of the Home Secretary of State. He 
should give his support to the bill. 

Lord G. Somerset said, it was most im- 
portant to have such a police as should 
fairly protect parties and property ; but it 
was important, on the other hand, to con- 
sider whether that object could not be ef- 
fected by a more economical system than 
that which was adopted last year. Let the 
whole case be referred to a select commit- 
tee, and if they could devise a more econo- 
mical method, let the House adopt that 
rather than botch the system that was now 
in existence, and which left the House 
only the alternative of either having a very 
expensive or a very ineffective system of 
police. Where there was a very dense 
population it might be desirable to have a 
very stringent system of police. The bill 
of last year was not carried into very gene- 
ral execution, because it had not the con- 
currence of a very large portion of the 
rate-payers as it was constituted, The ex- 
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pense of the police fell on the county-rates, 
which were chiefly paid by the landed in- 
terest, and it was the manufacturing popu- 
lation which gave occasion to the employ- 
ment of that police. It was a great hard- 
ship to force the agricultural villages to 
contribute three-fourths more than was 
required for the protection of their own 
district. He did not think it necessary to 
have the same police machinery in the 
agricultural districts, where there was but 
a population of ten to the square mile, as 
in the manufacturing distriets, where the 
population was 100 to the square mile. 
He hoped the House would consent to 
refer the bill to a sclect committee. 

Mr. F. Maule considered the amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman epposite 
tantamount to closing this measure against 
any further consideration. It appeared to 
him that the whole course of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech tended rather to 
throw an impediment in the way of their 
perfecting the present law. When they 
considered the period at which that act was 
passed, he was not prepared to deny that 
it was very natural to find considerable 
defect in the details. It was passed at a 
period when it was absolutely necessary to 
have some system of organized police in the 
rural districts ; it was passed at the close of 
the Session, and certainly that considera- 
tion was not given to it which might have 
been under different circumstances. But 
very carly this Session he had proposed to 
carry a bill into committee for the purpose 
of improving that system of police, which, 
notwithstanding all the objections made to 
it, he was sure in the long run would be 
approved, and from which the country 
would derive considerable benefit. It ap- 
peared to him that the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would be content with some- 
thing of a middle nature. He would make 
the present bad system of local county 
constables a trifle better than it was, and 
leave it to sink in a very short time into 
its present inefficient state. It was for the 
purpose of making a decided improvement 
in the old system of constabulary that these 
bills were now brought forward, and he 
thought that this amended measure, which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to refer 
to a select committee, contained clauses 
which would enable the measure contem- 
plated last Session to be carried into effect 
at considerably less expense than was ori- 
ginally anticipated in the act of last Ses- 
sion. He should not enter at that moment 
into the details of the measure. It ap- 
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peared to him, as far as he could gather the 
general sense of the House, that the fairest 
way of dealing with the question would be 
by going into Committee on the bill, and 
then discussing the clauses. If any hon. 
Member proposed a substantial amendment, 
he should be perfectly ready to discuss it in 
committee. ie had endeavoured to give 
every consideration to the subject ; he had 
introduced the bill in one shape; he had, 
upon representations he had received trom 
the country, modificd it into another shape ; 
and if the principle of the bill was not 
meddled with, he should be ready in com- 
mittee to modify it again. 


County 


Mr. Darby said, the evil of the bill of 


last year was, that it was not compulsory 
and he was of opinion that all the points 
urged against the measure, both by the ma- 
gistrates and the rate-payers, could be best 
discussed by a select committee up-stairs. 
By that means prejudices which now ex- 
isted might be removed. 

Mr. Hodges said, that he should have 
been disposed at the commencement of the 
Session to consent to refer this bill and the 
measure which he had introduced, and 
which stood for a second reading to-night, 
to a select committee up-stairs; but at 
this advanced period of the Session he did 
not wish to risk the enactment of a mea- 
sure necessary to amend the act of last 
year. He thought it due to the counties 
which had adopted the measure of last year, 
that without delay they should have the 
benefit of the amendments which the pre- 
sent bill proposed to make. With these 
feelings he should not be able to support 
the amendment moved by the right hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr. Plumptre expressed his regret at 
being compelled to differ from the views 
of his right hon. colleague on the present 
oceasion. He thought the Government 
bill would be of use in putting down the 
evils arising from beer-shops, and he also 
was of opinion that the objections to the 
bill on the score of expense were ground- 
less, inasmuch as the magistrates of each 
district could check them, 

The House divided on the original ques- 
tion: Ayes 105; Noes 39; Majority 66. 
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Adam, Admiral Blair, James 
Aglionby, Major Blake, W. J, 
Alston, R. Bodkin, J.J. 


Baines, FE. 
Barry, G. S, 
Bernal, R. 
Blackburne, I, 


Bowes, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bridgeman, II. 
Brotherton, J, 
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Roche, E. B. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Round, C, G. 
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Rundle, J. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hon.A. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, R. V. 
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Strutt, E. 
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Talbot, J. H. 
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Turner, FE. 
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Tomline, G. TELLERS. words after the enacting part of the present 
Williams, Ww: Knatchbull, Sir E. clause. 

Wood, Col. T. Darby, G. Sir R. Peel said, that the bill in its pre- 


On the question that the Speaker do 
leave the chair, 

Mr. G. Knight said, that this was the 
most fitting occasion that could occur for 
him to urge a suggestion he had to make. 
He found from the information already 
before the House that about 70,000/. per 
annum was paid out of the consolidated 
fund in aid and support of the metropolitan 
police force. Why should not the same 
principle be applied to the proposed general 
police force, and thus relief be given to the 
agricultural districts? There had been an 
hesitation to adopt the measure of last 
Session on the ground of expense ; but if 
assistance was given in the way he sug- 
gested, it would ensure the general adop- 
tion, by all counties, of the measure. ‘To 
effect any good, the adoption of the mea- 
sure ought to be universal. He was well 
aware that he could not move such an 
amendment as that he suggested without 
the consent of the Crown; he hoped, 
however, that the noble Lord would 
not hesitate to signify that assent, and 
suffer the suggestion to be discussed and 
entertained. 

Lord J. Russell was not prepared to 
give the assent of the Crown to the propo- 
sition of the hon Member. 

House in Committee. 

On clause one, 

Mr. F. Maule, alluding to the amend- 
ment, of which the hon. Member for Bath 
had given notice, said that the proportion 
of one policeman to every thousand of 
population had not been acted upen here- 
tofore, and he was of opinion that it would 
be better, as the bill proposed to leave the 
matter as to the numbers of the police force 
in the discretion of the magistrates. 

Mr. Darby said, that though he ad- 
mitted the magistrates were the proper 
persons to fix the number of constables, 
yet, that the proportion of one constable 
for every thousand of population would 
treble the amount of the county-rate ; 
this, of course, would be greatly objected 
to by the rate-payers, and would be pro- 
ductive of evil. 

Mr. Hume remarked, that the country 
would never consent to the appointment of 
an unlimited number of police ; they never 
would acquiesce in such an_ unlimited 
power as the bill proposed to give to a sin- 
gle individual. He was induced to move 
at the proper time to strike out all the 





sent form only dealt with those counties 
which were willing to adopt its provisions. 
If a county chose to adopt the provision of 
the bill, there would in that case be a 
power vested in the chief constable, when 
once appointed, to make any additional 
number which might be deemed necessary. 
What he wished was, that means should 
be provided of applying the same principle 
to counties, which did not require such 
cumbrous establishments. He was, there 
fore, desirous of seeing a clause introduced 
enabling the rate-payers of any parish, who 
wished to have a single police constable for 
the preservation of the peace, to have the 
power of making such an appointment. 
Such a provision would be useful where 
no large police establishment was required, 
but where one or two constables were 
desirable. Though small, such appoint- 
ments would be effectual in a country 
where so much deference was paid to the 
law and to the legal authorities. 

Mr. L. Bruges moved, as an amend- 
ment, at line 12, after the word “‘ increase,” 
to omit all the words to the end of the 
clause, and substitute the following words, 
viz., “ or reduce the number of constables 
for their county, so that the number of 
such constables shall not exceed at any 
time, the proportion of one constable for 
every thousand of the inhabitants, accord 
ing to the last census.” A similar pro- 
vision was in the last act, and was well 
calculated to prevent any misapprehension. 
To carry the object fully into effect, ma- 
gistrates should be authorized from time to 
time to reduce the number of the police as 
occasion might occur. 

Mr. F. Maule could not consent to any 
proposition for doing away altogether with 
a police foree where it had once been 
established. No part of the country ought 
to be without the ground-work of such a 
force, however small the skeleton to which 
it might be reduced. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the member for Tamworth, had sug- 
gested, that a power should be vested in 
parishes of appointing one to two con- 
stables for the preservation of order, but 
then the question arose as to whom the 
persons thus appointed should be re- 
sponsible? The great danger was, that 
they would soon become masters in theirown 
right. Still, any suggestion coming from 
the right hon. Baronet was highly deserving 
of the utmost deference, and the hint would 
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be attended to at some future period in the 
progress of the bill. As to the amend- 
ment now proposed, he did not think it at all 
necessary, and rather than adopt it, it would 
be better to omit the clause altogether. 

Mr. Darby supported the amendment. 
He conceived that, as in some parishes the 
principal crimes were committed by gangs 
of depredators or thieves, the effect of this 
clause would merely be to drive those per- 
sons from one parish to another. 

Sir PR. Peel thought the bill would have 
the eflect of driving such persons from one 
parish to another, as the parish to which 
they went would then be necessitated to 
establish a police force, and thus those per- 
sons would ultimately be got rid of. ‘This 
country was undoubtedly out-growing the 
use of the old police. He would recom- 
mend persons to be sent down who were 
unconnected with the localities, and upon 
their becoming intimately acquainted with 
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them, to have them removed elsewhere. If 


persons so appointed did not perform their 
duty, the parishioners would soon evince a 
disinclination to pay for their services. He 
thought it would be well that the applica- 
tion should be made in the first place to 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Slaney observed, that where a county 
was divided into districts, some being ma- 
nufacturing and others rural districts, it 
would be quite unfair to expect that the 
manufacturing districts should pay an equal 
proportion of the expense, if they did not 
require an equal number of policemen. 

Clause was struck out. 

On clause 11, which provides supers 
annuation allowances, 

Mr. Hume opposed the clause, and would 
divide the House against it. 

Mr. Williams Wynn thought the clause 
an exceedingly beneficial one. Under the 
present system he had frequently known 
constables to remain in service when they 
were unfitted for the discharge of their 
duties. 

The Committee divided on the clause :— 
Ayes 99; Noes 13: Majority 86. 
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Blake, W. J. 
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Dublin, for Compensation should that Bill pass.—By 
Earl Delawar, from several places, against the same Bill, 
and against any further Grant of Money to Maynooth 
College.—By the Bishop of Winchester, from several 
places in his Diocese, against Sunday Trading.—By Vis- 
count Gort, from Individuals of Cork, for Compensation 
should the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill pass.—By the 
Earl of Winchilsea, from Kingston, against any further 
Grant to Maynooth, 


Municiratn Corporations (IrE- 
LAND).| On the Order of the Day for 
the House to go into Committee on the 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, 

The Bishop of Exeter said, there were 
circumstances ¢onnected with this mea- 
sure which rendered it impossible for him 
to agree to go into Committee on it, 
Feeling as he did on the subject of this 
bill, he could not permit himself to con- 
sent that it should go through any further 
stage. He considered the bill as one 
pregnant with the most serious mischiefs 
to that Church to which it was his happi- 
ness and pride to belong; and, feeling 
that the bill must inevitably produce such 
effects, he considered it to be his duty to 
offer to it all the opposition in his power. 
He thought the fact, that the measure was 
caleulated to injure the Protestant Church 
was too plain to require any arguments to 
convince those who considered the ques- 
tion coolly and deliberately in all its bear- 
ings. When he heard it asserted, that the 
Protestant Church could not, in any de- 
gree, be endangered by this measure, he 
begged leave to remind their Lordships 
that the bill would increase, greatly in- 
crease, the power of a very large body of 
persons in Ireland—of persons who were 
not only not members of the Church of 
England, but who were acknowledged to 
be fiercely opposed to that Church. The 
number of corporations that would be im- 
mediately affected by this bill was very 
large; but, large as it already was, that 
number might be still further increased, 
to a very great extent. Why, every town 
in Ireland having 3,000 inhabitants might, 
hereafter, under this bill, if the Minister 
of the Crown pleased, become the seat of 
a municipal corporation. A great num- 
ber of corporate bodies might thus be 
created by the Minister under this law, 
bodies hostile to the Church, and who 
would, therefore, be anxious to use and 
exert all their newly-acquired powers to 
do injury to the Church, Let him remind 
their Lordships how this bill would act, 
by reference to what had occurred in the 
corporation of Tuam, That corporation 
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was thrown open ; and what was the con- 
sequence? Why, that it was completely 
in the power of the Roman Catholics; 
and, amongst other proceedings, they had 
appropriated all the funds of the corpora- 
tion to the support of the Roman Catholic 
cathedral in that city. Yet the commis. 
sioners, in their report, had the confidence 
to recommend that the course adopted 
with reference to Tuam, should be acted 
on as the general rule for all the corpora- 
tions in Ireland. ‘To show that such was 
the fact, he should read an extract from 
their own report, under the head of 
“Tuam.” After saying that all the cor- 
poration are ‘Roman Catholic,” the 
commissioners proceeded to observe, that 


“No particular individual can be pointed 
out as exercising paramount influence in the 
corporation since the change of its members 
in 1811, and the proceedings of the Sovereign 
and free burgesses are of a more popular cha- 
racter than those of any other corporate body 
which we have visited. ‘The admission of the 
commonalty to some share in the corporate 
proceedings, and the perfect freedom from re- 
ligious distinction between the free burgesses 
and the great majority of the community, are 
strongly calculated to prevent the dissension 
which too commonly prevails in other places 
between the corporation, so called, and the 
inhabitants.’’ 


In other words, the tyrant majority 
of Roman Catholics was so great 
that the Protestant minority would not, 
and could not, have the slightest 
chance of successfuily opposing any of 
their measures, however detrimental they 
might appear to be to the Established 
Church. Such was the opinions of those 
commissioners who set up the corporation 
of Tuam as that which was to be the rule 
for all other reformed corporations. But 
it was said, that amendments would be in- 
troduced of such a nature as to secure ajust 
property qualification, by which the appre- 
hended evils would be, in a great degree, 
avoided, But, if any one fact was more 
clearly and decidedly proved than another, 
it was, that a property qualification in 
Ireland was a mere delusion, and could 
never be taken as a fair representation of 
the property and intelligence of the coun- 
try. In the first place, no possible mode 
could be adopted for ascertaining a real 
property qualification ; and in the next 
place, if they had a property qualification 
of 5/., or 8/., or 102, they must see, by 
what had occurred under the Reform Act 
and under the Poor-law Act in Ireland, 
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that the qualification afforded no guaran- 
tee of independence, when the parties 
were so completely under the control of 
the priests as they were in that country— 

when, in fact, they were obliged to act as 
the priests directed. ‘The hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Dublin said two or three 
years ago, in another place, that he wished 
to transform the corporations into normal 
schools of popular agitation. Therefore, 
if this bill were passed, they were likely 
hereafter, in every town consisting of 
3,000 inhabitants, tohave a normal schoolof 
agitation, creating confusion and disorder 
throughout the country. ‘The hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, speaking of 
corporations in Ireland, had said, ‘* Give 
me corporations as I wish them to be, and I 
will secure every thing else.” He trusted, 
therefore, that their Lordships would not, 
by passing this bill, place great and exten- 
sive power in the hands of those who were 
likely to make an evil use of it. There 
was a very great difference between meet- 
ing agitation that was exercised in a dis« 
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orderly, irregular, and illegal manner, and 
that which might be practised under the 
sanction of law. If this bill were passed, 
then the law of the land would favour 
agitation in Ireland, for it was said, that 
these corporate bodies would be normal 
schools of agitation, encouraging other 
bodies of agitators in every partof Ireland. 
A few years ago, the Minister of the day 
came down to Parliament and said, that | 
in consequence of the dangerous agitation 
which prevailed for the repeal of the Union, 
it was necessary to apply to the Legisla- 
ture for a Coercion Act. Would any 
Minister, he wished to know, come down 
to Parliament and ask for a Coercion Act 
in consequence of any agitation for the 
repeal of the Union, however violent, that 
might be carried on in the corporations 
created under this bill? No; it would not 
be endured that corporations coming for- 
ward, and trying by constitutional and legal 
means to effect the favourite object of the 
agitators in Ireland—the repeal of the 
union—should be interfered with. The 
new state of things created by this bill 
would alter the case; and no Minister 
would dare to ask for power to put down 
this agitation. Why was tle present bill 
to be passed? Where was the necessity 
for it? He hoped it would not be argued 
that to pass it was for the purpose of 
conciliation. He could say from exper- 
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was the policy which wise and good men 
were always anxious to adopt. But he 
confessed that he was no friend to that 
false and spurious sort of conciliation, 
which sought to silence an enemy whom 
they feared to oppose—that sort of unsa- 
lisfactory conciliation which implied that 
they were too weak to withhol | anything 
that might be demanded from them by 
their opponents. That species of concili- 
ation he did not admire: he was sorry to 
see that such a policy was now acted on. 
But the meaning of that course of pro- 
ceeding was now so well known, that the 
word ‘ conciliation” was scarcely ever 
adopted as a plea for making any demand 
on the Government. It was said, that 
the people of Ireland had a right to pos- 
sess corporations, as they were possessed, 
and because they were possessed, by the 
people of England and Scotland. But it 
should first be ascertained whether the 
population of Ireland was fit for them; 
whether the condition of the people of the 
two countries was the same. Because, if 
it were not, that which might be beneficial 
in E neland and Scotland might be the 
very reverse in Ireland. Corporations in 
England and Scotland had grown up and 
been established for the protection of 
commerce—for the security of property. 
They were cherished by wise governments 
to prevent the arbitrary invasion of rights 
by feudal Lords, and to guard against the 
encroachments of the Crown. They were 
upheld by the people of England and 
Scotland as guardians and protectors of 
public property. Certain persons, how- 
ever, now held, that even in England and 
Scotland the period had passed by for 
corporations; and, without agreeing in 
the opinion, he might remind their Lord- 
ships that Adam Smith had said, that in 
all countries which had arrived at matu- 
rity it was better that corporations should 
cease. But, without arguing that point, 
it might be stated without fear of contra- 
diction, that with whatever object corpor. 
ations had originally been established in 
England and Scotland, they were from 
the first established in Ireland for very 
different purposes. They were, in fact, 
founded on the principle of exclusion. 
They were established for the especial 
assistance and support of those who were 
settled in towns, and who were exposed 
to the attacks of the Irish, the latter being 
at all times ready to endeavour to throw 
off what they conceived to be an ignomi- 
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nious yoke. The new settlers were in a 
hostile country, and the Crown granted 
them those privileges to enable them to 
maintain themselves — against whom ? 
Against “ the Irish and the King’s other 
enemies.” Exclusion was, in fact, the 
great principle of the Irish Municipal 
Corporations; and they answered the 
purposes for which they were created. 
The ancient corporate towns were fast- 
nesses against “ the Irishry;” and ‘ mu- 
rage,” that was, customs for the expense 
of maintaining the walls, was an ordinary 
privilege under the ancient charters. ‘l'o 
prove that his statement was_ perfectly 
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correct, he would read the heads of 
several charters. Henry 5th in a charter 
recited, 


“That the town of Balygavoran, in the 
county of Kilkenny, in the march of that 
county, was situate far from the aid of the 
English, and surrounded by Irish enemies, 
who had lately burned it, granted to the 
burgesses and commons certain murage and 
pavage customs for a term of forty years.” 


New Ross, by a charter of 1 Henry 
5th, had 


“A special privilege to treat and _ traflic 
with the Irish enemies.”’ 


The charter of 1 Richard 3rd, 


“ Grants licence to pursue the Irish enemies 
who carry off the settler’s property, and to 
make reprisals from them.’’ 


The same charter forbids 


“A burgess holding a tenement to let the 
same to strangers, without permission of the 
sovereign, and forbids Irishmen to reside in 
the town without licence, and the registration 


« 99 


of their names. 


The charter of Henry 6th to Waterford, | 


““Grants 30/. per annum out of the fee 
farm of the city for thirty years for the repairs 
of the walls and towers, 
other lord to bring into the said city any 
Irish enemies, English rebels, &c.” 

Richard 2nd (A, D. 1389), by charter 
to Kinsale, 


“ Exonerated the commons of Kinsale (the 
town being in the marches, among the Irish 
enemies and English rebels) from attendance 
on wards, musters, and Parliaments.” 


Henry 5th, in his charter to Limerick, 
recites ‘services of the citizens against 
the King’s Irish enemies granted,” W&c. 
The same charter directs, 

“That no one of Trish blood or nation 
should be mayor, or exercise any other oflice 
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within the city, and that no person should 
take or maintain any man or child of Irish 
blood and nation, as apprentice, on pain of 
losing his franchise.”” 


Richard 2nd, by charter, 


“ Granted towards the fortification of Trim, 
where all the fideles of the county of Meath 
were congregated, certain tolls,” &e. 


The ancient charters of Dublin re- 
peatedly recited the services of the citi- 
zens against the King’s enemies. James 
!st incorporated forty towns, and the 
charters recited that they should maintain 
a certain number of soldiers to protect 
the towns against the King’s enemies, 
and all those corporations were empowered 
to send Members to Parliament. An 
ancestor of a noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Enniskillen) was authorized by 
James Ist to form the town of Enniskil- 
len. By letters patent dated the tenth 
of James Ist, the grantee was bound, 
within four years, to erect a town at 
Enniskillen. And the letters set forth, 
that 


“Tfe shall bring, or cause to be brought, in 
or to the said island of Enniskillen, twenty 
persons, being English or Scotch, and chiefly 
artificers and mechanics, to make, erect, and 
construct a town; and the said William Cole 
was bound within the aforesaid four years, to 
procure the same persons to be incorporated 
into one body politic, to endure for ever, as is 
necessary for the defence and security of the 
town aforesaid, as well for the defence and 
protection of all our faithful liege subjects 
there iuhabiting, as for repressing and re- 
straining rebels and other our enemies what- 
soever,” 


Within nine months afterwards the 
charter of incorporation issued, constituting 
the town a borough, with right to return 
Members to Parliament. The charter of 
Jamestown county of Leitrim— 

“Incorporates the land mentioned in the 
charter, under the names of the ‘borough 
and town of Jamestown; the said town to be 
built, erected, and made in the most conve- 
nient place of the said lands, which shall be 
next adjoining the river, called the Shannon.” 


In like manner at Killybegs, twenty 
houses and a church were to be built in 
four years ; five in each year. The mayors 
were to take the oath of supremacy. 
Charles 2nd. gave a charter to Longford, 
in the county of Longford which recites — 


“That the Lord Aungiecr intended to plant 
and settle the same in the hands of the King’s 
English and Protestant subjects, and for the 
better planting the same, and for the better 
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encouraging the King’s English Protestant 
subjects to settle the same, incorporates it, 
&e,, the Sovereign to take the oath of supre- 
macy.” 

The charter of James Ist. to St. Johns- 
town Donegal, directed that the grantee, 
the Duke of Lennox, should within four 
years bring thirteen English settlers, &e. 
It contained a clause making void the 
grant, if the Duke should alienate or de- 
mise the premises to the mere Irish, or to 
any who should not have taken the oath 
of supremacy within a year previous. 


With respect to St. Johnstown, county of 


Longford, Charles 2nd’s charter ordered, 
that there should be a town founded on 
some part of the four score and six acres 
granted; that it should be a borough; 
and the grant should be void, if premises 
were aliencd for a longer term than forty 
years to any of the mere Irish, or who 
should not be sprung of the English or 
British stock or race. Thus, it appeared 
that from first to last those corporations 
proceeded on the principle of exclusion. 
That such a principle should be acted on 
was very natural, when they found that 
the whole province of Ulster had been 
forfeited for three successive rebellions. 
It was, therefore, not extraordinary that 
power had been all along refused to those 
who were decidedly hostile to the Crown 
of England. Not only, therefore, was 
property given to the settlers, but pri- 
vileges were conferred on them to enable 
them to enjoy and maintain that property. 
The plain fact was, that the charter of al- 
most every corporation in Ireland was 
granted with a view to sustain the British 
and Protestant connexion. It had been 
said, when it was proposed to extinguish 
these corporations, instead of new model- 
ling them, that that would not be a con- 
servative measure. But he contended that 
the extinction of those corporations would 
be a conservative measure, compared with 
merely preserving the name, and wholly 
destroying the principle on which they 
had been founded. He had heard with 


great regret that it was the intention of 


the noble and learned Lord (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) to introduce certain amendments 
which would put the bill in the same po- 
sition as the bill of last year—at least, 
though the noble and learned Lord had 
not exactly said so, yet such an interpre- 
tation might be placed on his words. He 
regretted the noble and learned Lord’s in- 
tention, because he did not think that the 
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bill could be so framed as to afford proper 
security for the Protestant Church. Here 
he might be permitted to say, and he said 
it with the most unfeigned sincerity, that 
he felt the highest respect for the noble 
and learned Lord, that he felt as high a 
degree of respect for him as he could feel 
for any man. But he admired him for 
his talents, which were of the first order, 
and for his principles, which were of the 
most firm and honourable character. He 
thought that the Protestants of England, 
but more especially the Protestants of 
Ireland, had a serious claim on the con- 
sideration of the noble and learned Lord, 
and he hoped that he would be guided on 
this occasion by a just view of the situ- 
ation in which they were likely to be 
placed by this measure. Many of their 
Lordships must deeply deplore the legis- 
lative arrangement which had been adopted 
with regard to the temporalities of the 
Established Church in Ireland. They 
must also deplore that still earlier conces 

sion, of which the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland had since done so much 
to prove that they were unworthy. He 
felt it to be a particular duty to take every 
possible means of protecting the Irish 
Church. And he appealed to the noble 
and learned Lord to second his exertions. 
He recollected the time when he was told, 
that if the Irish Church Temporalities Bill 
were passed, and the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation persisted in their treacherous and 
unprincipled assaults on the Church, the 
very Ministers who proposed it would be 
prepared with some more stringent course 
to stop the agitation against the Church 
in Ireland, Circumstances had interposed 
to prevent the fulfilment of that promise, 
else he thought that the pledge would 
have been faithfully and honourably re- 
deemed. The Reform Bill was carried ; 
and by extending its provisions to Ireland, 
an enormous increase was made to the 
Roman Catholic influence. If Roman 
Catholic power was thus inevitably in- 
creased at that period, surely it was the 
duty of every honest Protestant to prevent 
every increase of that power, which no 
one could doubt would be employed 
against the Established Church. He 
could not over estimate the influence 
which this bill, if passed into a law, would 
enable the Catholics to exercise in Ire- 
land. If the noble and learned Baron 
opposite thought that this was a good bill 
for the Protestant Church of Ireland, and 
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that his duty urged him to contribute to 
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passing it, let him do so. But if, on the 
other hand, he thought it a bill which 
might in any degree tend to weaken the 
influence of that Church, he called on 
him by every consideration most sacred in 
his eyes, to resist it to the utmost of his 
power. The noble Duke had said, two 
years ago, that he would not give his con- 
sideration to the Irish Municipal Bill until 
he saw two things done—namely, a pro- 
perty franchise established, and the salety 
of the Church secured with regard to 
tithes. Looking at these two points, he 
ventured to intimate that the noble Duke 
could not think that either of them had 
yet been obtained. There was obviously 
anything but a real property franchise ; 
and the little artifices of the supporters 
of the bill upon this subject had been ably 
exposed last year by the noble Duke. 
With regard to the Tithe Bill, what had 
happened? Had that been found, in 
point of fact, to provide any security to the 
Church of Ireland, even for the possessions 
remaining to her after that act of spoli- 
ation? Was there no danger in her present 
position? They did good in preventing the 
Irish peasants from starving the ministers 
of the Established Church under the dic- 
tation of their priests; but had they given 
to the Church anything like solid security ? 
Why, a noble Lord in another place had 
rejoiced at the bill, expressly because it 
lessened the security of the Church in Ire- 
land, and was shortly afterwards selected 
to represent her Majesty in person. He 
alluded to the present Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. He did not know whether that 
noble Lord was now in his place or not, 
but he wished that he were. Another 
noble Lord, who was an officer of her Ma- 
jesty’s household, had encouraged the 
people to agitate against the tithes. Was 
this a specimen of the security which the 
Irish Church was to have for her posses- 
sions? It was perfectly frightful to con- 
template the envenomed hostility of which 
that Church was the object. An individual, 
who was a Member of the other House of 
Parliament, and to whom he would not 
allude but that it was absolutely necessary, 
had made the following statement lately 
in an address of the National Association 
of Ireland to the people of Ireland, which 
address was signed ** Daniel O’Connell, 
Chairman of the Committee :”— 


“The ecclesiastical state revenues of Ireland 
are applied to the Church of a comparatively 
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very small minority of the Irish people. This 
is a master grievance: whilst it continues, 
there may be a parchment or a legal union, 
but there is no real union, To redress this 
grievance is the first and greatest object of our 
association.’” 

This address had been widely circulated ; 
a copy of it had been sent, he believed, to 
every one of their Lordships. He had 
received a copy from Dublin, forwarded, 
apparently, by the Association, He must, 
therefore, do that with unwillingness 
which he felt that the occasion made ne- 
cessary, as he entertained no hope what- 
ever that the offence would not be 
repeated. Now, what was the oath which 
had been taken by this individual, who 
thus proclaimed himself bent on destroy- 
ing the Established Church in Ireland ? 
It was this :— 

“TI do hereby disclaim, disavow, and so- 
lemnly abjure any intention to subvert the pre- 
sent Church Establishment, as settled by law, 
within this realm; and I do solemnly swear, 
that I never will exercise any privilege to 
which 1 am or may become entitled, to disturb 
or weaken the Protestant religion or Protestant 
Government in the United Kingdom; and L 
do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and declare, that I do make this declae 
ration, and every part thereof, iu the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words of this oath, with- 
out any evasion, equivocation, or mental reser- 
vation whatsoever.”’ 

The word ‘“ Establishment” was wisely 
introduced into this oath to prevent any 
person from availing himself of the misera- 
ble quibble (which had, nevertheless, been 
attempted) of denying that the Church it- 
self was assailed. ‘ Observe,” this person 
had said, ‘1 don’t mean to attack your 
Church, but your property.” But what he 
had sworn was not to subvert the ‘ Esta- 
blishment,” in other words, the property. 
The solemnity of the latter part of the 
oath made it painful to any mind to con- 
template that such an oath should have 
been violated. Heasked their Lordships, 
or any one of them, to get up (and if any 
Member of their Lordships’ House enter- 
tained such an opinion he hoped to hear 
his reasons) and state whether he did not 
consider that the individual who had taken 
the oath contained in this paper had 
grossly perjured himself. Upon a former 
occasion he (the Bishop of Exeter) had 
been told by the noble and learned Baron 
the Chancellor of Ireland, that 

“To make a charge of this description was 
to charge all those who supported that 
individual with subornation of perjury,” 
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To be sure, he meant that. He had inti- 
mated somuch then, and he repeated it now. 
He did not hesitate to state his belief that 
every individual who was cognizant of this 
gross violation of a sworn pledge taken by 
that person—every one who did anything 
to increase the power of that individual, or 
showed him favour—was guilty of suborna- 
tion of perjury. They had been told that, 
in another House, another noble Lord, 
very high in office, and only inferior in 
power to the noble Viscount at the head 
of her Majesty’s Government, had, subse- 
quently to the issuing of this proclamation 
of perjury and perfidy, spoken of the in- 
dividual by whom it was signed as “* es- 
teemed by many.” The noble Lord did 
not think proper to say whether or not he 
was one of those who esteemed him; but 
he said nothing whatever against that 
individual. The noble Lord proceeded to 
state, that he was ‘considered by most 
persons in Ireland to be the friend of his 
country.” What! the individual who had 
stained his own soul with the crime of 
perjury, and, having done so, stained also 
the souls of those who were his supporters 
and adherents? What said this person 
about the present bill, in an address of the 
National Association prepared by him, 
and dated “ April the 21st, 1840?”— 

* The corporations of England and Scotland 
have been long reformed ; but so strong is the 
prejudice against Ireland, and the disposition 
of the British Legislature to refuse her justice, 
that even the Ministers of the Crown, who are 
favourably disposed towards us, cannot ven- 
ture, with any hope of success, to bring in a 
bill to give Ireland the same corporate reform 
which is possessed by Scotland and England. 
A paltry and inferior measure is in tardy 
progress through the Legislature; should it 
succeed, it will be inadequate ; should it fail, 
it will be an additional insult. In either case 
it will continue a grievance, rendering the 
union a mockery and not a reality.” 

This was the measure of conciliation 
and justice which their Lordships were 
called on that night to cook up and make 
palatable to that learned person. It was 
disgraceful to see them solemnly de- 
liberating on the benefits of a measure 
which was absolutely repudiated by those 
whom it was intended to conciliate. In 
conduct like this he would not be a sharer ; 
and he certainly would not say “ content” 
to the motion. 

The Duke of Wellington was desirous 
to address a few words to their Lordships, 
in explanation of the course which he in- 
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tended to pursue. He had not been in 
the House when the arrangement took 
place, into which his noble and learned 
Friend below him had entered. It would 
tend greatly to the convenience of the 
House, if that arrangement were carried 
into execution. Ile hoped that his noble 
and learned Friend would present his 
amendments at once, that the House 
might have an opportunity of considering 
them. The right rev. Prelate’s objections 
might be properly taken into considera 
tion in Committee, or at the bringing up 
of the report. But it really appeared to 
him, that when both sides were agreed as 
to the particular mode of proceeding with 
the discussion, it was desirable that this 
arrangement should not be departed from. 

The Bishop of Exeter observed, that 
it had been distinctly declared on the 
previous night, at both sides of the 
llouse, that the arrangemeut then made, 
must not be considered as pledging any 
noble Lord to consent to go into Commit. 
tee. If this were the case, what had he 
done that either was strange or extraor- 
dinary? He had risen once or twice on 
the previous night, but hesitated and re- 
sumed his seat, thinking upon re-consi- 
deration, he might be able to consent to 
go into Committee. Reflection had, how- 
ever, satisfied him, that unless by opposing 
this motion, he could not adequately dis- 
charge his duty to the Church of which 
he was a Bishop. 

The Duke of Wellington disclaimed 
the intention of throwing any blame on 
the right rev. Prelate. 

‘Their Lordships went into Committee. 
The preamble was postponed. Lord 
Lyndhurst proposed several amendments 
which were ordered to be printed ; House 
resumed, Committee to sit again. 


Ministers oF StRATHBOGIEA—THE 
Genernat AssemBiy.) The Earl of 
Aberdecn rose pursuant to notice, to pre- 
sent a petition to their Lordships from 
the seven Suspended Ministers of the 
Strathbogie Presbytery. The case which 
he had to bring under the consideration 
of the House, was one which did not re- 
quire any addition of high coloured state- 
ment to secure attention. A simple state- 
ment of the facts he was sure would be 
sufficient to secure for the petitioners the 
sympathy of their Lordships, When the 
petitioners brought this petition to him, 
he had informed them, that although he 
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had seen great variety of opinions prevail 
on many questions which came_ before 
that and the other house of Parliament, 
he yet felt confident, that on this occa- 
sion there would not be one Member of 
that House or of the House of Commons, 
who would not feel the hardships and the 
cruelty of the position in which the pe- 
titioners had been placed. ‘The circum- 
stances of the case were simply these. In 
1834, the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland passed an act, which was 
known as the Veto Act, by which the 
Presbyteries were compelled, if the ma- 
jority of the male communicants of a 
parish objected to the settlement of a pre- 
sentee, to reject that presentee without 
assigning any reason for that rejection. 
That Act was passed in 1834, and some 
time afterwards a vacancy took place, in 
one of the parishes comprised in the 
Presbytery of Strathbogie. To that vacant 
parish the patron presented Mr. Edwards ; 
but the Presbytery not being political 
churchmen, took it for granted that the 
General Assembly were warranted by the 
Jaw of the land in passing the Veto Act, 
and a majority of the male communicants 
having dissented to the choice made by 
the patron, they acted on the law of the 
Assembly, and rejected Mr, Edwards with- 
out assigning any reason for that rejec- 
tion. Some time afterwards, however, a 
person who had been placed in a position 
similar to that in which Mr. Edwards 
found himself, brought an action in the 
Court of Session against the Presbytery 
by which he had been rejected, and the 
Court found that that Presbytery by re- 
jecting the presentee without assigning 
any reason for such a course, had exceeded 
their powersandacted illegally. ‘Their Lord- 
ships had afterwards affirmed the decision 
of the Court of Session. On that decision 
being given, Mr. Edwards, who had been re- 
jected by the presbytery of Strathbogie, 
raised an action against the petitioners, 
and obtained from the Court of Session a 
decree enjoining the Presbytery to take 
him upon his trial and to proceed to his 
settlement. On receiving that decree, 
the petitioners, after the most mature 
consideration, expressed their intention 
to obey the decision of the court, and to 
act in accordance with what that court 
had determined to be the law of the land. 
On their expressing that determination, 
however, the commission of the General 
Assembly proceeded by decree to suspend 
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the petitioners from the exercise of all the 
functions of their offices as ministers of 
the Church of Scotland, on the grounds 
that they had placed themselves in a state 
of contumacy towards the General As- 
sembly by their expressed resolution to 
obey the law of the land. Against the 
proceedings of the commission, the peti 

tioners determined to appeal to the Ger 
neral Assembly on its meeting, and in 
the meautime they obtained an interdict 
from the Court of Session suspending the 
execution of the decree of the commis- 
sioners. At the meeting of the General 
Assembly, the petitioners complained to 
that body of the decree which had been 
issued against them by the commission ; 
but the Assembly affirmed the decree of the 
commission, and held that the commission 
had acted properly in suspending the pe- 
titioners. And now let him say a few 
words with respect to this commission be- 
fore proceeding farther. ‘Their Lordships 
were aware that the General Assembly sat 
but for a few days in each year, and for- 
merly this commission consisted of a few 
members of that body, who sat to com- 
plete the business left unfinished by the 
Assembly. The commission, however, 
never entered upon the consideration of 
any new question, and its powers were of 
a very limited kind. In the present case, 
the commission had acted with all the 
powers exercised by the Assembly itself, 
and in fact, it was to be considered as no- 
thing else than the Assembly making its 
sittings permanent. It was, therefore, for 
their Lordships to consider whether, in a 
constitutional point of view, such a body 
was to be allowed to assemble, and to act 
at times when every one of their Lordships 
understood the sittings of the Assembly to 
be terminated. This commission, as it 
was called, was not recognized by any 
law. Inno statute was there any reference 
to such a body as existing under the law, 
and he had, therefore, referred to the 
proceedings of this commission simply as 
an indication of what their Lorships would 
have to contend with if it was not now 
dealt with in a timely manner. After the 
sentence of the commission had been pro- 
nounced against the petitioners, numbers of 
persons invaded their respective parishes, 
and were directed to perform the duties of 
the suspended ministers. But those per- 
sons were of a violent character in the 
Church, and had recourse in their preach- 
ing and in their addresses to the parish. 
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ioners to topics calculated to inflame and 
irritate the people, and to alienate them | 
from their established ministers, 
at first those persons met with congrega- 
tions devotedly attached to their ministers, 
yet it was not to be wondered at, if, after 
successive attempts, 
was in the end produced by their violent 
language and proceedings. Accordingly, | 
feelings were excited in the district of 
es of the most painful descrip- 
tion. Family was opposed to family, and | 
even the members of the same family were 
hostile to each other, some taking the 
part of the suspended ministers, and others 
siding with the commission of the General 
Assembly. Every means was used to em- 


bitter those feelings, and the state of | 


things which was at last produced, was 
almost incredible in a country so civilized 
as this. Placards, hand-bills, and addresses 
were circulated in great numbers, pro- 
claiming the petitioners not only suspended 
for contumacy, but declaring at the same 
time, that the rites performed by them, 
such as baptism and marriage, were invalid 
and illegal. In short, the greatest ex- 
citements prevailed in the district, which | 
contained a population of from 18,000 to 
20,000 persons. Now, let their Lord- | 
ships remember, that every act which | 
those unfortunate suspended ministers had 
performed was recognised by the law, and 
yet such was the state to which they had 
been reduced, and such was the condition 
in which the district of Strathbogie had 
been kept since December. He believed 
no ministers of any church could have 
performed their duty more faithfully or 
zealously, or, with more moderation, 
than the petitioners. As he had before 
said, the petitioners had complained of 
their suspension to the General Assembly, 
and said, that body had pronounced that, 
they had been properly suspended, on the 
ground of contumacy. The Assembly, 
however, had appointed a committee of 
their number to confer with the suspended 
ministers, and to deal with them accord- 
ing to what they might consider right. 
The committee accordingly met the peti- 
tioners on several occasions, and at last 
agreed to a report, which they delivered 
in to the General Assembly. In that re- 
port it was stated, that the committee 
had had numerous and long conversations 
with the suspended ministers, and had re- 
ceived from them satisfactory explanations 
as to minor points. The committee added, 


Though | 


considerable effect | 
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|that upon the whole, those conversations 
had left a deep impression upon their 
minds, that the suspended ministers, in 
acting as they had done, had not intended 
any disrespe et to the Church judicatures, 
but were solely influenced by the convie- 
tion, that they were bound to submit to 
the decision of the civil courts. At the 
conference with the committee, the peti- 
{ tioners gave in a written statement, 
' which was embodied in the petition, and 
which, although he should not trouble 
i their Lordships by reading it at length, 
was, he could assure them, well deserving 
' of their attention. ‘The committee, at the 
nomination of their report, stated, that 
they could not conclude without express- 
ing their gratification at the frankness 
and candour with which they had been 
received by the suspended ministers, and 
they added, that they would not abandon 
the hope that they might yet be brought 
to submit to the authority of the Assem- 
| bly. The chairman of the committee also 
| spoke in the highest terms of the petiti- 
joners, but, notwithstanding all these tes- 
| 


timonies in their favour, the Assembly 
| proceeded not only to continue their sus- 
| pension, but to order the commission, if 
the petitioners did not retract and declare 
their intention within a specified time to 
bee the law, to proceed to depose the 
petitioners. On these proceedings, the 
reflections of the petitioners would, he 
was sure, come home to the feelings of 
their Lordships. 

“ Your petitioners,’’ they said, and the no- 
ble Earl read the following extracts from the 
petition, “ find that they are actually sus- 
pended, and may be deprived of legal offices, 
established by law, because there is a judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court pronounced 
against them, which they are willing and ready 
to obey. They find that they are not only to be 
prevented from obeying this judgment,buttobe 
punished and deprived of their rights, status, 
and functions, as ministers and members of the 
presbytery, because, under their oaths of alle- 
giance, and as subjects of her Majesty, they 
desire to obey a judgment pronounced against 
them in that very character of ministers and 
members of Presbytery, and because, in the 
exercise of their rights as subjects, they ap- 
plied for redress to the Supreme Court, which 
found the sentence of the commission to be 
unconstitutional and illegal. 

*« Your petitioners humbly trust that they 
will not be exposed to consequences and to 
punishments so severe and deplorable, be- 

cause they are willing to obey the law. If 
they thought that their vows of obedience to 
the Established Church, and their duty as mis 
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nisters and members of the same, were incon- 
sistent with their duty as subjects, they would 
at once withdraw from the Church of their 
fathers; for, as ministers of the gospel, they 
could not place themselves in rebellion against 
the law. But they cannot understand how 
obedience to a judgment of the House of 
Lords and of the supreme tribunals of the 
country can be inconsistent with their duty as 
members of the Church established by law, or 
can be contumacy against a Church whose au- 
thority in regard to the settlement of ministers 
in the parishes of the establishment is that 
which statutes have recognised and ratified. 

“© Your petitioners submit, that this state of 
things, which may also soon occur in many 
other cases, requires the interposition of the 
Legislature, by whose statutes the duties on 
presbyteries of the Established Church of 
Scotland are imposed. The highest judicial 
tribunal of the country has decided what is the 
meaning, import, and effect of these statutes. 
The Supreme Court of Scotland has found 
that your petitioners are bound to perform the 
duty so declared, and have found that your 
petitioners, as ministers of parishes and mem- 
bers of presbytery, must enter upon the dis« 
charge of that duty. Your petitioners have 
done so. They will not resist and disobey the 
judgment of the Supreme Court. They sub- 
mit that no body in the country can compes 
tently require them to set the law at defiance. 
But the General Assembly has found that the 
desire and attempt to obey the law is an 
offence against a Church established by the 
very same statutes which impose the duty 
above referred to, The General Assembly 
has tried to prevent your petitioners giving 
effect to the law, by suspending them from 
their offices, and have directed them to be ac- 
cused of contumacy with a view to deposition, 
if your petitioners shall persist in obeying the 
law. Such proceedings bring before Parlia« 
ment a state of matters which calls for imme- 
diate interposition and instant protection to 
your petitioners as dutiful subjects of her Ma- 
jesty holding offices established by law. 

“ May it therefore please your honourable 
Ilouse to take the premises into consi- 
deration—to apply such legislative re- 
medy as the nature of the case requires, 
and to pass some statute by which your 
petitioners, who are acting in obedience 
to a decree of the Supreme Court, may 
be protected in the discharge of their 
statutory duty, and the Church courts be 
restrained from punishing or depriving 
parties of offices held under the laws of 
the country for obeying the decree of the 
Supreme Court, which gives effect to the 
statutes of the realm.” 


This was a state of things which he thought 
justified their Lordships and the country 
in looking to her Majesty’s Government 
for some interference or redress. But 
no, his noble Friend opposite, at the head 
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of the Government, was alarmed at the 
notion of doing any thing, the dolce far 
niente was much more congenial to his 
noble Friend’s disposition. It might be 
said to those Gentlemen who came to 
that House as petitioners, ‘‘ You have the 
decree of the court in your favour, and 
the law will protect you.” But if their 
Lordships gave such advice to those Gen- 
tlemen, what was the course which they 
should resort to? ‘They should make an 
application to the court, and the court 
would no doubt take measures to punish 
those who would intrude ministers into 
their parishes, as well as any minister 
who should illegally perform the duty 
which these gentlemen had bound them- 
selves to perform. And if the imprison- 
ment of those ministers were to be the re- 
sult of that proceeding, others would be 
found to follow their example, and forth- 
with would be the scandal of having the 
prisons filled with the ordained ministers 
of the gospel. The petitioners, however, 
feeling as ministers of the gospel and of 
peace, would not be instrumental in having 
recourse to such proceedings, which would 
have the effect of making the present 
state of things still worse. They had 
hitherto abstained from taking any strong 
measures, and, he believed, there was no 
likelihood of their being influenced to adopt 
them. He was convinced that the bill 
which their Lordships had lately read a 
second time would remedy the evil, and 
he believed that the petitioners themselves, 
aggravated as the grievance was of which 
they complained, would be satisfied with 
it as a remedy. He had little doubt, what- 
ever might have been the violent language 
of the General Assembly, that it would 
be wrong to attribute violent motives to 
the clergy of the Church, or to suppose 
that they were the cause of the evil. The 
fact was, the General Assembly was 
governed by a few ambitious lawyers—and 
he had no doubt, if the measure to which 
he alluded were allowed to pass, that the 
great body of the clergy would acquiesce 
in its provisions. The opposition of the 
noble Viscount, to that measure, although 
made without any statement of the noble 
Viscount’s reasons for opposing it, cer- 
tainly altered his expectation as to its 
ultimate success. The noble Viscount 
could not deny, that the present state of 
things required that something should be 
done. Feeling that the bill then before 
their Lordships’ House would put an end 
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to the dispute, he should never cease to 


{June 19} 


regret that the noble Viscount, without 


showing that he had any great objection 
to the bill, or that he took a warm interest 
in the subject generally, should not have 
considered it consistent with his duty to 
have given the bill hissupport. He might 
conjecture what his noble Friend’s reasons 
were for withholding that support, but he 
would not detain their Lordships by stating 
what he felt upon that point. He could 
only say, that he believed those reasons 
were intimately connected with the pe- 
tition he was presenting. If the noble 
Viscount declined to adopt the remedy 
which he proposed for a state of things 
which their Lordships must agree was 
monstrous and disgraceful to the country ; 
he thought the noble Viscount was bound 
to come forward with some measure of 


his own unless he were satisfied to allow | 
matters to remain as they were. He, 


should conclude with no motion. He 
should merely present this petition, feel- 
ing persuaded that their Lordships would 


regard the case as he had thus shortly and | 


simply endeavoured to state it. 
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as his nobie Friend had truly said, con- 
tented themselves with discharging their 
duty, but had harangued the people from 
the inns, and posted placards in every 
part of the parishes, containing reflections 
upon the suspended clergymen. He felt 
that the General Assembly, in directing 
and authorizing this, had exceeded their 
powers, and he could not understand how 
the Government could refuse to take it 
into their most serious consideration. He 
had taken the trouble to inquire into the 
nature of the Veto Act which had led to 
the present state of things, and he had 
come to the decision that it owed its 
origin to a resolution of the General 
Assembly, passed in 1833, whereby they 
increased their numbers, So far as the 
petitioners were concerned he felt con- 
vinced, from information he had received 
trom tenants of his own, as well as from 
public meetings which had been held in 
the different parishes for the purpose of 
recording the sympathy of the people 


Assembly. 


' towards those gentlemen, that their sus- 


pension could not have taken place in 


/ consequence of anything that could be 


The Duke of Richmond said,that, being | 


connected with four of the parishes in 
which the ministers were suspended, and 
having been called upon by the noble Earl 
to bear his testimony to the character of 
the petitioners, he felt he should be de- 


serting his duty if he did not assure their | 


Lordships that, since he had become con- 
nected with that part of the country, he 
had had many opportunities of witnessing 
the zealous and efficient manner in which 
the petitioners had performed the arduous 
duties of the sacred office to which they 
had devoted themselves. Their Lordships 
might not be aware that those were not 
men who had been lately presented to the 
parishes, and of whom the parishioners 
were entirely ignorant. ‘The first of those 
gentlemen whose names were signed to 
the petition presentedby the nobie Earl had 
been forty years a parish minister, the next 
twelve years, thenext fifteen, the nextseven- 
teen, the next fourteen, and the lastonlytwo 
years. Their Lordships could, therefore, 
easily understand that great inconvenience 
must have arisen from the circumstance of 
ministers going to those parishes with the 
order of the commission of the General 
Assembly, and suspending these men with 
whom they had been so long intimately 
acquainted, The ministers who had been 
so sent by the General Assembly, had not, 
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alleged against their conduct or character. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane observed 
that the General Assembly, considering 
itself by law to be the supreme ecclesias- 
tical court, felt that, in the exercise of 
its supremacy, it was bound to see that 
its decrees were obeyed by the inferior 
courts. That was in fact the whole ques- 
tion. Under the present circumstances of 
the case, it would be premature just now 
to call upon their Lordships to take any 
proceedings, The parties were-in the 
hands of the courts, and the proper mode 
would be to let the courts decide upon 
the question according to the law. 

The Earl of Tladdinyton deeply sym- 
pathized with gentlemen who were placed 
in so unfortunate a position as that of 
which the petitioners complained. With 
respect to what had been said as to leaving 
this question to the courts, it should be 
remembered that the courts were no par- 
ties to the transaction, except for the 
purpose of expounding the law. In that 
exposition the courts might be right or 
they might be wrong; but if their ex- 
position of the law were found to be 
wrong, an appeal against their decision 
could be made to their Lordships. The 
present petitioners had acted with the ut- 
most caution, and to the best of their 
judgment, under circumstances of pe- 
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culiar difficulty. If they had not acted 
in close accordance with technicalities, it 
was not much to be wondered at. If the 
bill of his noble Friend (the Earl of Aber- 
deen)-were passed, it would set the matter 
at rest, and put an end to the scandalous 
scenes which had already taken place, 
and which were still likely to continue in 
that devoted district. If the bill passed 
into a law, it was not at all likely that 
the General Assembly would proceed to 
the extent of suspending or dispersing 
those gentlemen for voting in accordance 
with what was the declared law of the 
land. He would go as far as any one of 
their Lordships in endeavouring to maintain 
the spiritual independence of the church 
of Scotland, but he could not bring him- 
self to think that any matters, merely 
civil in their nature, were included in that 
term. The petitioners were very severe 
sufferers through the course which had 
been pursued towards them, and their 
parishioners were also sufferers in being 
deprived of their ministry. He would not 
further trespass on their Lordships than 
to express his hope that his noble Friend 
would see such a chance for the passing 
of his bill into a law, as might induce 
him to persevere in pressing it through 
Parliament. 

Lord Brougham was desirous of avoid- 
ing any of the points connected with this 
question which might be likely to come 
before their Lordships in their judicial 
capacity. With respect to the petitioners, 
their case was an exceedingly hard one,and 
there was no foundation whatsoever upon 
which to allege that they had gone out of 
their way or done anything unnecessary, 
for it had not been denied that they were 
bound by law, not only to do what they 
had done but even to go beyond it at some 
time or other. He should like to know 
how it was that the conduct of the pe- 
titioners, in the course which they 
had so cautiously and so unwillingly 
pursued, could be pronounced premature 
and unnecessary. Had they abstained 
from obeying the commands of the court 
of law, they would have been punished for 
contumacy, but so far from going out of 
their way or acting prematurely, they had 
on the contrary stopped short of their 
obedience to the court. So far from act- 
ing prematurely, they had performed that 
which was their duty in rather a confined 
and qualified manner. For this obedience 
to the law, they had been visited with the 
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punishment of suspension by the Eccle- 
siastical Court, and they are suspended 
for a contumacious violation of the sen- 
tence of the Assembly, and that suspen- 
sion was to continue until they expressed 
regret for having rendered obedience to 
the law of the land. He abstained from 
saying more on the present occasion, for 
he believed there did not exist either in 
that or the other House of Parliament a 
single individual who could say he con- 
scientiously thought that those proceed. 
ings were either legal or justifiable. 

Viscount Mel/ourne entirely agreed in 
the feelings expressed by all noble Lords 
that had spoken upon the hardship upon 
these petitioners. They were deprived of 
the power of doing good, though they were 
still in possession of their temporalities. 
They were, however, suspended in the 
performance of their spiritual duties, and 
it was impossible not deeply to lament 
those circumstances. With respect to 
any redress which it was possible for this 
House to afford, it could only be done by 
a legislative measure ; therefore, the ques- 
tion now before the House was reduced 
to the same question as had already been 
discussed, and the difficulties were the 
same as then existed. It was the ques- 
tion, whether or not they should pass his 
noble Friend’s bill or some other bill on 
the subject. His noble ’'riend complained 
that he had not brought forward any mea- 
sure, and seemed to intimate that it arose 
from his habitual, his constant indulgence 
in the dolce far niente. Now he had 
lived long enough in the world to know, 
and had sufficient experience in public 
life to be fully aware, that the far nicnte 
was not always the dolce, and that it was 
sometimes less irksome, less painful, and 
less troublesome, to act or bring forward 
measures than to abstain from doing so, 
He felt strongly the situation of these 
petitioners, and also all the evils which 
had arisen from the present state of things, 
but he did not see how the House could 
give redress in the manner suggested, 

The Earl of Aberdeen held it to be the 
first duty of the Government to maintain 
the peace of society ; and, looking to the 
state of Scotland, arising from this agita- 
tion, he thought the Government had been 
guilty of an abandonment of duty in not 
having, at least, made some attempt at a 
remedy. 

Petition laid on the table, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 19, 1840, 


MinuTes.] Bills. Read a first time :—Sugar Duties. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Gillon, from Edinborough, 
and other places, against any additional Grant to the 
Chureh of England, and for the Separation of Church 
and State.—By Mr. Baines, and Mr. Briscoe, from Dews- 
bury, and Warminster, against Church Rates. —By Mr. 
Hawes, from persons in the Metropolis interested in the 
Coal Trade, to remove the Conservancy of the Thames 
from the Corporation of London.—By Captain Alsager, 
from Clapham, in favour of Church Extension; and 
from the London Protestant Association, against the Col- 
lege of Maynooth—By Mr. Thesiger, from certain per- 
sons formerly in the Service of the East India Company, 
for Increased Superannuation.—By Mr. Thorneley, from 
Wolverhampton, for an Equalisation of the Sugar Duties. 
—-By Mr. Liddell, from Durham, against the Ecclesiasti- 
eai Duties and Revenues Bill.—By Mr. Brocklehurst, 
from Cotton-spinners in Lancashire, for the Repeal of 
the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Stansfield, from the Attorneys of 
Huddersfield, for the Removal of the Courts of Law.— 
By Mr. Greg, from Richmond, against Church Extension. 
—By Mr. O'Connell, from Blackrock (Kilkenny), against 
Lord Stanley’s Bill; from ‘Tralee, in favour of the Re- 
peal of the Corn-laws; from the Fishermen of the 
Eastern Coast of Ireland, for Protection; and from Bos- 
ton, and other places, against Church Rates, and Church 
Extension.—By Sir D. Roche, from Limerick, against 
the Tax called Ministers’ Money.—By Sir R. Inglis, from 
Northampton, for Church Extension.—-By Mr. Baines, 
from Morden (Surrey), against Encouragement of Idol- 
atry—By Mr. J. Martin, from Tewkesbury, against 
Chureh Rates. 


Jews or Damascus--Jamaica.] Sir 
R. Peel said, that not seeing the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Foreign De- 
partment, in his place, he begged, instead 
of putting a question to the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, with re- 
spect to the present condition of the Jew- 
ish population of Damascus, to make an 
appeal to the British Government to exer- 
cise such influence as it could exercise, in 
order to ensure to those persons impartial 
justice. He would, however, ask a ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies. He had seen in the public 
papers a document which purported to be 
a dispatch from the Governor-general of 
Jamaica. In that dispatch there was a 
passage, which was an extract from the 
address of the. Governor-general to the 
Speaker and the Gentlemen of the House 
of Assembly and the Gentlemen of the 
Council, in which the Governor-general 
congratulated them upon the happy ter- 
mination of the Session, during which 
they had eminently manifested their loyalty 
to the Queen, and their earnest desire to 
meet the views of her Majesty’s advisers, 
as well as their devotion to their public 
duties. The Governor also expressed his 
sincere gratification at the determination 
which they had evinced to adapt their 
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constitution to the altered position of 
society. He wished to ask the noble 
Lord, whether this document was authen- 
tic ? 

Lord John Russell said, that on the 
subject first adverted to by the right hon. 
Baronet, he could only say, that it had 
received great attention from his noble 
Friend (Lord Palmerston), and he had no 
doubt his noble Friend would give the 
same answer to the right hon. Baronet 
when he was present. With regard to 
the second question, he believed that the 
document referred to by the right hon. 
Baronet was a faithful counterpart of the 
Governor's speech. He must add, that 
her Majesty’s Government felt great gra- 
tification, upon the whole, with the con- 
duct of the House of Assembly of Ja- 
maica. 

Sir R. Peel said, that the object of his 
first question was not to impute any blame 
whatever. He had risen merely to state 
that he had received accounts of shameful 
cruelties having been inflicted upon the 
Jews of Damascus; and he thought that 
the British House of Commons was not 
an unfit place to make an appeal to the 
British Government to exercise whatever 
influence it possessed to ensure an impar- 
tial administration of justice. Tortures 
had been inflicted upon that unfortunate 
people, he feared with the connivance of 
some Christian authorities, which reflected 
disgrace and dishonour on the age in 
which we lived. 


Recistration or Vorers (irk 
LAND).] Lord Stanley then moved the 
Order of the Day for a Committee on the 
Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill, 
No. 1. 

House in Committee. 

On the first clause, 

Lord Stanley said, that it would be 
necessary, in consequence of the late 
period of the Session at which they had 
arrived, to make some alteration in the 
dates with which he had proposed filling 
up the blanks in this clause. The duties 
which would be devolved upon the clerk 
of the peace by virtue of this Act would 
be very laborious, and required a very 
considerable time to execute. By the 
wording of the bill, as it had originally 
been framed, it would have been required 
of the clerk of the peace to complete those 
duties by the 25th of July. But looking 
at the period of the Session at which they 
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had arrived, and the degree of progress 
which they had made in this bill, and 
which, looking at all circumstances, he 
thought they were likely to make in it, he 
thought it would be quite impossible, if 
the bill should pass into a Jaw in the pre- 
sent Session, that the clerk of the peace 
could perform the duties allotted to him 
by the 25th of July. He should, there- 
fore, propose to postpone the operation of 
the Act for one year, after its passing into 
a law, and to fill up the blank in the 
clause with the date ‘ Virst day of No- 
vember.” 

Viscount Morpeth said, he had an 
amendment to propose, which occurred 
previous to the date ; namely, at the 7th 
line, after the word * that.” He admitted 
that it was very early in the business of 
the Committee to attempt an amendment, 
but with his own views of the principles 
of this measure, and the time and circum- 
stances under which it was introduced, 
and feeling the excitements which pre- 
vailed amongst the great bulk of the Irish 
on this subject, and the effects which he 
could not but apprehend would result 
from the enactment of this bill, he owned 
that he was not sorry to bring whatever 
appeared to him exceptionable in the de- 
tails or the principles of the measure 
under the consideration of the Committee 
at as early a period as possible, in order 
to bring the main points concerned to a 
speedy issue. The very first clause, he 
might, indeed, say the first line, appeared 
to him to give the fairest possible oppor- 
tunity for such a course, an opportunity 
which his sense of the effect and the cha- 
racter of the bill rendered it imperative on 
him to avail himself of. It seemed to 
him, that the first clause in its practical 
and virtual effect, he would not say in the 
intention of the noble Mover, exposed to 
disfranchisement all the existing consti- 
tuencies of Ireland. The first clause 
enacted, that 


Registration of 


“ Notwithstanding any law now in force in 
Treland, no person whatsoever shall, on or 
after the first day of November in the present 
year, be entitled or permitted to vote at any 
election of a Member or Members to serve in 
Parliament for any county, city, town, or 
borough in Ireland (the University of Dublin 
only excepted), unless such person shall have 
been duly registered according to the provi- 
sions of this Act.” 


It seemed to him that the propriety of 
subjecting all the existing rights of voters 
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in Treland to the forms of registration en- 


joined by the bill should depend on the 


sense which the House might entertain of 
the propriety of its subsequent provisions ; 
and that if those provisions were only fair, 
temperate, just, and reasonable—if they 
were only calculated to maintain the 
purity and the integrity of registration in 
Ireland, without needlessly limiting or 
interfering with the elective franchise, it 
seemed to him that it would not be a valid 
objection to attempt to supersede with re- 
spect to existing voters the present form 
of registration. But if, on the other hand, 
the subsequent provisions of the measure 
contained much that was restrictive, 
annoying, and oppressive—if they had a 
tendency needlessly and wantonly to limit 
the rights of voters, and to harass and 
worry legitimate claimants, he thought 
that Parliament would do well to pause 
before it subjected the rights of voters to 
such an ordeal, and put every person, 
however duly admitted to exercise the 
franchise, under the yoke of those novel 
provisions. The votes which he had 
already given during the progress of this 
bill, and the observations with which he 
had thought fit to accompany those votes, 
would sufficiently prove, that he had taken 
the latter unfavourable view of the cha- 
racter and scope and probable effect of 
the measure. Indeed, the objections made 
to its details and provisions had been 
already specifically admitted, even by 
some of those who had given their vote 
for going into Committee ; and, therefore, 
he did not think that they, any more than 
himself, could, consistently with their 
scruples, object to exempt from the ope- 
rations of the bill those who had already 
a vested right of voting for a certain 
period, guaranteed by the existing law, 
unless it could be shown that the circum- 
stances had varied under which that right 
was originally granted, or that other cir- 
cumstances had occurred which gave a 
different complexion to the tenure which 
they now possessed. If the clause merely 
proposed that when any voter, now on the 
register, had lost his qualification since 
his being registered, or had become purely 
disqualified, or had died, or that when the 
original registration had been effected by 
means of fraudulent personation, the name 
of such person should be erased, every 
one would admit that such a proposal 
would be quite fair. And the bill which 
his hon, and learned Friend, the Solicitor- 
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general for Ireland, had introduced on 
this subject contained, in fact, a clause of 
this nature. But what he was now con- 
tending for was, the right of those persons 
to be retained on the register who had not 
forfeited their franchise by any subsequent 
act or default. He knew he might be 
told, that the bill which her Majesty’s 
Government had formerly introduced, 
contained a clause similar to the first 
clause in the bill of the noble Lord. He 
did not deny that similarity ; but what he 
would insist on was the great dissimilarity 
of the other clauses. The noble Lord 
then read from a paper a statement of 
some distinctive points between the two 
measures, the substance of which was as 
follows :~ The bill of his hon. and learned 
Friend, Sir M. O’Loghlen, provided for 
an annual revision, as did that of the noble 
Lord, but strictly confined that revision 
to matters which had arisen subsequently 
to the name being put upon the register ; 
whilst the noble Lord would extend the 
investigation to all matters, whether sub- 
sequent or anterior to the registration. 
Sir M. Loghlen’s bill gave an appeal, but 
confined it strictly to the matters investi- 
gated at the annual revision; the noble 
Lord’s bill extended the appeal generally. 
The bill of the Government gave a simple 
and easily comprehended form of notice— 
that of the noble Lord was of the most 
complex character, and was one which 
would require the aid of a lawyer to be 
properly filled up. The bill of the Go- 
vernment gave costs against an objector, 
under certain circumstances, and not 
against an applicant for registration; the 
noble Lord’s bill gave costs also against 
the latter. The bill of the Government 
undoubtedly intended that the claim of 
any registered elector should not be re-in- 
vestigated, except for some matters which 
had arisen subsequent to the registration ; 
the bill of his right hon. Friend, Sir Mi- 
chael O’Loghlen, of 1835, and that of the 
Chief Justice of Ireland, of 1838, gave 
an appeal against the franchise to the 
judges of assize, but that was intended to 
correct the original lists made in 1832, 
not by the regular assistant-barristers, 
but by certain barristers specially appointed 
for the purpose, who acted without con- 
cert, and in a hurried way, and without 
being checked and watched by parties 
interested on the opposite side, so that 
it was notorious that various abuses 
had crept in. But that list would be 
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exhausted in October in the present year, 
the eight years having expired; and the 
lists now in existence had been made by 
those authorities against whom there was 
no charge or ground of complaint—the 
very assistant-barristers to whom even the 
noble Lord intended to entrust the work- 
ing of his own bill. Let the House now 
contrast the two forms of notice proposed 
by the noble Lord to be given by the ap- 
plicants for registration and the objectors 
to claims respectively. The 6th clause 
provided that 


“The clerk of the peace in each county 
shall, on or before the twentieth day of July in 
the present year, make out in the form given 
in schedule (A.) Number I, to this Act 
annexed, or as near thereto as may be, a 
correct parochial alphabetical list of the names 
of all persons in each barony and half barony 
within each division of his county who shall 
then have been registered within the eight 
years next previous as persons entitled to vote 
in the election of a knight or knights of the 


shire.” 
The 11th clause provided :— 


“That any person who shall be upon the 
register of voters for the time being for any 
county or town may ol ject to any other person 
whose name may appear in the same register, 
or in the list of voters for such county or town, 
so to be made out by the clerk of the peace in 
the present and every subsequent year, as not 
having been entitled on the said twentieth day 
of July then next preceding to have his name 
retained on the register of voters then next to 
be made and completed ; and every person so 
objecting (except in the case of non-payment 
of cesses, rates, or taxes hereinafter provided 
for, in which case such notice next hereinafter 
mentioned may or may not be given) shall, on 
or before the tenth day of August in the pre» 
sent and every succeeding year, give or cause 
to be given, according to the form schedule 
(C.) Number 1, to this act annexed, a notice 
in writing, signed by himself.” 

The notice of the objector offered a 
striking contrast to that required of an 
unfortunate applicant for registration. 
The notice of the claimant, as it appeared 
in Schedule B, included no less than 
eleven heads, comprising all the following 
details :— 

«Christian name and surname in full; de- 
scription or calling; townland, parish, and 
barony, where resident, if in a county—and if 
in a town, the street and parish ; description 
of the property or premises; where situate, 
stating townland, parish, and barony, if in a 
county—and if in a town, the street and 
parish, and name of property, if any; in what 
right claiming ; tenant in occupation ; yearly 
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value ; if freehold tenure, state particulars of 
lease, if any, and the names of lives, if any, 
and which are dead ; if leasehold tenure, state 
particulars of lease—and if determinable on 
lives, also the names of the lives, and if any 
and which are dead; day and time whereon 
claimant first became entitled, if within twelve 
months before the twentieth day of July.” 


Every one of these heads, many of which 
none but a lawyer could understand, must 
be filled up without flaw by the claimant, 
under pain of having costs awarded against 
him: that was the manner in which the 
noble Lord dealt with the claimants of the 
franchise. How different was the course 
prescribed when the object was to strike 
off a voter, and so curtail the franchise! 
The notice to be given by an objector was 
merely this :— 


“To the clerk of the peace for the county 
or town of Take notice, that I object 
to the name of being retained on the 
list and register of voters for the county and 
town of (as the case may be).”’ 


The objector was not called upon to 
give any notice of the ground upon which 
he objected to the elector’s name. ‘There 
was a most striking contrast between the 
course to be pursued when the object to 
be attained was to obtain or to cancel a 
right of voting, to enlarge or curtail the 
franchise. After having given this power 
of objecting to any one on the register, 
the bill proceeded to enforce not only on 
the judges of assize, but on the assistant- 
barristers—not once for all, but at every 
recurring revision—that was every half- 
year—the duty of re-opening the investi- 
gation of the whole case, 10 matter how 
strictly it had been sifted, or how lawfully 
had been already constituted the vested 
right of the individual. Again, in every 
town, county, and borough in Ireland, the 
collectors of taxes were required to make 
a return of all persons, every half-year, 
who were liable to taxes, or were in arrear 
of taxes; and the assistant-barristers were 
required to expunge the names of every 
defaulter, whether such defaulter was ob- 
jected to or not. Now, he called upon 
the committee to reject that clause. It 
might be a very good joke to gentlemen 
opposite to play fast and loose with the 
franchise of the people of Ireland, and he 
must say he was glad to see the supporters 
of this bill manifest in this way on every 
occasion the spirit and animus by which 
they were actuated. He now repeated 
that he called upon the Committee to 
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attend to the result of this provision. 
The Reform Act required that the voter 
should have paid all his municipal rates 
and taxes within the period of six months 
before the time of voting; but the noble 
Lord’s bill, not content with requiring that 
they should be paid up toa period of six 
months before the time of voting, went 
on to provide, that if in the whole subse- 
quent course of eight years one default 
in payment should have been made, the 
name should be expunged from the list of 
voters. Now, he thought, as far as the ad- 
mitted voter was concerned, these clauses 
had been drawn up in a spirit of confisca- 
tion, penalty, and disfranchisement. He 
called, therefore, onthe Committee, unless 
it were for circumstances which had oc- 
curred subsequently to the registration, 
not to affect or alter the right which the 
voter had established to be on the regis- 
ter. He thought he had established a 
clear case for the interference of the 
House. There was nothing analogous in 
this country to the investigation which the 
voter in Ireland had to pass through be- 
fore he could be put on the register. 
Every man who was placed on the re- 
gistry, and had his right guaranteed to 
him for eight years, had gone through 
this process:—Hle came before the as- 
sistant barrister, and, in open court, 
stated the nature of the claim by virtue of 
which he asserted aright to be registered, 
and produced the lease, or other instru- 
ment, to substantiate his claim, or satis- 
factorily account for its loss, and other- 
wise establish his right to be registered ; 
and then the act went on to provide, 
that— 

“ The assistant-barrister, or chairman, shall 
inspect and examine every deed, lease, or in- 
strument so produced, and shall investigate 
the claim made thereunder or otherwise to be 
registered, and shall determine upon the va- 
lidity or invalidity of such claim, and shall 
and may examine and enquire, as well by the 
oaths of the claimants as by any other evidence 
offered in support of, or in opposition to, such 
claim, whether such claimant is or is not to be 
registered as a voter for the county, city, town, 
or borough, to which his claim shall relate, and 
in case of any claim in respect of the freehold, 
leasehold, or household property, whether the 
same be of the value and nature respectively 
hereby prescribed and required, and shall also 
inquire, by any of the means aforesaid, as he 
shall think fit, into the truth of the several 
particulars required by the provisions of this 
act.” 

Now, it was by going through the 
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whole of this process, this strict and deli-| it the amendment with which I shall con- 
berate scrutiny, that a man obtained a| clude, which will provide that there shall 


right to be registered—a right which was} be no re-investigation or disturbance of 


guaranteed to him for eight years. What,| existing rights, unless there be some 
therefore, he called on the committee to| fresh or disturbing clauses to invalidate 
do was this—that when a right to be on} them. ‘The noble Lord concluded by 
the registry for eight years had been| moving, that, in the 7th line of the 
established, unless there were some change | first clause, words to the following effect, 
of circumstances, or in the nature of the; be added, 
property which would have affected the} — « That in making the register of voters for 
right of the voter, if it had taken place at | any county, city, town, or borough, the name 
the time of the original application, the | of every voter who shall at the time when such 
voter should not be subjected to those| register shall be made be on the register now 
vexations and annoyances, those snares | in force, shall be placed and retained on such 
and pitfalls, to which he would unhappily | — * sal: ed his — apliatinieanes re 
be exposed if the noble Lord’s bill should | would have continued under the present law, 
P : ; | unless the said voter shall have lost his quali- 
be adopted. The question was one which] geation since the rezistration, or unless he 
affected the interests of the whole people | shall be personally disqualified, or shall have 
of the three kingdoms. The ques- died, or unless his regi stration shall have been 
tion was this —whether, when a man effected by fraudulent personation, until and 
had established his right to vote, he from and alter the completion of such register 
should be liable during the period of bis of voters. 
tenure to have his vote constantly dis- Lord Stanley really had hoped, after 
turbed and investigated, or whether it} the many discussions which had taken 
should remain undisturbed and inviolate?) place upon the provisions of this bill, that 
He must say, that justice to Ireland did| the time had at last come when, by the 
not consist in the extension of the in-{ consent of the Government themselves, 
conveniences and absurdities of English | and he might add, by the recorded con- 
legislation, and the denial of all its bless-| sent of the House, repeatedly given, they 
ings, just as the woman treated her| were to enter upon the discussion of the 
husband in giving him nothing but the} bill, according to the ordinary and inva- 
drumsticks of the roast. He maintained, | riable practice of Parliament, and that he 
that the right of the people of Ireland, of | might now discuss, as he was most ready 
England, and Scotland, depended on tae| to discuss, and had always expressed 
issue of this bill. You have had, con-| himself ready, the various objections 
tinued the noble Lord, addressing the} which might be raised against the several 
Opposition, you have had some party) clauses of the bill by bon. Gentlemen 
triumphs. You seem to be amazingly | opposite, or on his side of the FHlouse, as 
flushed with your victories, and anxious | they should be brought under the notice 
to push them further. J am afraid, how-} of the committee, agreeably with Parlia- 
ever, that hon. Gentlemen opposite little; mentary usage. Without meaning to 
know for what stakes they have been) accuse the noble Lord of any want of 
playing. I am, I confess, surprised that! good taste, he must say, that when the 
the noble Lord, with all his high attain-| Goverament had pledged itself to allow 
ments and great qualities, notwithstanding | the bill to proceed, at least without offer- 
his experience in former defeats, should | ing any further opposition to its going 
have dashed into this venture, and hal-| into committee, he did not anticipate, 
looed on his whole party after him, and it| that upon the first clause, which, accord 
seems to me that the noble Lord is fated | ing to the noble Lord’s statement, was 
to embarrass and obstruct the party which | harmless in itself. [Viscount Morpeth, 
he has adopted, and which he must adorn.} no, no.| Very well, then, a clause not 
I have stated the objections which [| harmless in itself—he did not expect, that 
entertain to the clause in its present shape.| upon the very first clause—a clause not 
I object to the annually subjecting persons | harmless in itself, as the noble Lord now 
who are now on the register to have their| stated, but which ten minutes before he 
rights re-opened and re-investigated. I| described to be harmless in itself —a 
look upon the bill as one of pain, penalty,! clause which was unconnected with the 
disfranchisement. [call upon the House, | subsequent provisions of the bill, and one 
as such, to resist it, and to substitute for! which, whether harmless, or not, the noble 
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Lord had introduced into two former bills, 
he did not, he said, anticipate, that 
upon that clause being proposed the 
committee were to be called upon to dis- 
cuss every other clause of the bill from 
its commencement to its conclusion. In 
fact, were he to follow the noble Lord in 
the course he had adopted, he should be 
Jending himself to the seduction of the 
House into one of those snares into which 
the noble Lord to!d the House he was 
driving them, but against which he beg- 
ged hon. Members to be on their guard— 
he should be lending himself to bring the 
House again into discussions in committee 
which had already been carried on ad 
nauseam on the principle of this bill. 
When the principle of the bill was under 
discussion on those occasions they were 
told to consider its details, and now that 
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the proper time had arrived for entering | 


upon the consideration of its details, the 
noble Lord invited them to a discussion 
upon the whole principle of the bill; and 
at the same time he told the House that 
this first clause involved the whole principle 
of the bill, and that it was not harmless in 
itself. But what was the fact? This first 
clause verbatim et literatim had been 
copied from a clause introduced in 1835, 
and again in 1836 by the noble Lord him- 
self. It was assented to by the House in 
1835, and that without the objection of 
any human being on either side of the 
House, and under the noble Lord’s sane- 
tion was actually sent to the other House 
of Parliament. In 1838 a similar clause 
was introduced by the noble Lord’s then 
Attorney-General, Mr. Woulffe, and he 
now told the noble Lord, if it would afford 
him the slightest satisfaction, that he was 
ready to support the clause of the last 
Attorney-General against that of the 
former ; in fact, he was as ready to adopt 
the clause of Mr. Woulfe, as that of Mr. 
Perrin. Therefore there was nothing in 
the words of the clause to which the noble 
Lord could object; the words were his 
own. ‘They were the very words of 1838 ; 
and if they would please the noble Lord 
better than those of 1835 or 1836, he 
would not call upon him to eat his words, 
but he was quite willing to adopt those of 
1838. But what was the meaning of this 
clause, which the House had been told 
was a wholesale disfranchisement of the 
people of Ireland? It was no more a 
wholesale disfranchisement of the people 
of Ireiand, or of any human being in Ire- 
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land, than that clause in the English Re- 
form Act, which required that the voter 
who was on the register for the year 1839, 
for instance, should not be permitted to 
vote in 1841, unless his name should ap- 
pear on the register of 1841, was a whole- 
sale disfranchisement of the people of 
England. It never entered into the brain 
of any person to say, that beeause the act 
required that a person should appear on 
the last register as a proof of his right to 
vote, that therefore it was a wholesale dis- 








'franchisement of the people of England. 
But he should be able to prove, that this 
| was not at all a disfranchising clause. He 
(could prove that it was less a disfran- 
| chising clause against the people of Ire- 
| land, or any part of the people of Ireland, 
than the corresponding clause of the 
| English Reform Act was against the 
| English people. But, whatever the effect 
|of the clause might be, it was essential 
/to consider what was the nature of a 
registry of votes, and what was the 
/meaning which the term ‘a register 
of voters” involved. Was it not the ob- 
| ject and intention and meaning of such 
i register to define, determine, and regulate 
‘the right of any particular individual to 
jvote? Ifthat was not the meaning of a 
| register of voters, there was no use at all 
in the register: it meant nothing at all if 
)it did not mean an authorized list of 
| persons entitled to vote under the register. 
What said the clause? That from and 
after a particular day, no person should 
have a right to vote unless previously re- 
gistered according to the act. That was 
to be the test—that was to be the criterion 
—that was to be the point upon which 
proof was to be received at the polling of 
|every elector. Former Governments had 
never shrunk avowing that principle most 
distinctly, or from placing such a clause 
in the front of their bills. Mr. Woulfe 
and Mr. Perrin both did so, and yet no 
objection was taken to the proposition 
when they made it, that it was a whole- 
sale disfranchisement of the people of Ire- 
land. Accordingly, they acted in perfect 
good faith in this matter in placing in the 
front of their bills the very clause, or some 
similar clause, which he had placed in the 
front of this bill. The hon. Member for 
Limerick did the same with his bill. Did 
any one rise on those occasions, and ven- 
ture to declare that such a proposition 
was a wholesale disfranchisement of the 
people of Ireland? If such a clamour had 
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been raised by any person, he would have 
been cried down by the good sense of the 





Registration of 


whole people of England and Ireland. | 
But, although the Solicitor-general did | 


not place this clause in front of the bill 
he had very recently introduced, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had adopted one 
which was precisely the same. It had been 
thought convenient by the learned Gen- 
tleman to postpone that principle until 
the forty-third clause of the bill, but at 
that place he had introduced a provision in 
its character and nature identical with 
this. What, at the present moment, was 
the test of the right of persons to vote 7 
A certificate produced at the poll. There 
were no register in Ireland; but at the 


present moment the test by which the re- | 


turning officer was to be guided when the 
party came to the poll, was a certificate of 
his being the person entitled to vote. 
What said the forty-third clause of the 


bill of the Solicitor-general, who disfran- | 


chised nobody in Ireland ? ‘The certificate 


was the only test now, and tlie Solicitor. | 


general in his bill proposed by the forty- 
third ciause,— 


“ And be it enacted that from and after 
the completion of the first revision of the re- 
gister of voters for any county or borough 

: . 
under this act. 


| 
He had proposed a date for the com- 
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pletion of the first register under the provi- 
| sions of this act be re p! aled.’” 

The moment the new register under the 
Solicitor-general’s billeame into operation, 
| that register abone was to be the test and 
‘conclusive criterion of a man’s right 
ito vote. That test and criterion which 

the law now prescribed to the voter 
| he was to be de prived of by the Solicitor- 
general, who was raising the clamour of 
“wholesale disfranchisement” against him, 
, Te should be very glad to hear the noble 
Lord answer this argument. He should 
be glad to hear the noble Lord atiempt 
to disprove that by the 42d clause of the 
Solicitor-general’s bill, the proof which a 
voter was now authorised to give of his 
right to vote should no longer entitle his 
| vote to be received at an election, and that 
the only proof that he has a right to vote 
| should be his name being recorded on the 
j register. That was what the Solicitor- 
eeneral proposed in the 43d clause of his 
bill, and what he proposed in the first 
clause of this bill. That was admitted, 
| for he perceived, that the Solicitor-general 
| nodded assent. He wanted to know, apart 
from the other provisions of the bill, what 
was to become of that clamour of ‘* whole 
sale disfranchisement,” which had been 


' raised against him? This clause was the 


same clause which had been introduced 


pletion of the register—namely, from and | on two former occasions by the Govern- 
after the Ist day of November, 1841, but | ment itself, and it was part of a bill 


if the hon. and learned Gentleman pre- 
ferred his own words, ‘‘ from and after the 
completion of the first revision of the re- 
sister of voters under this act,” he had no 
objection to adopt them. He would take | 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s words | 
instead of the date ; he would not quarrel | 
with him for terms. But what he proposed | 
was, that from and after the time of the 

completion of the first register, no person | 
should be entitled to vote except his name , 
was to be found on the register. And | 
what said the Solicitor-general ?—~ | 


“* From and after the completion of the first | 
revision of the register of voters for any county | 
or borough under this act, no separate certifi- 
cate on parchment heretofore granted shall be 
called for, or have any effect, to entitle the 
person named therein to poll before the de- 
puty of the returning-officer in the manner now 
by law allowed. And so much of the said | 
recited acts as relates to the granting of such 
certificate, and as enacts that such certificate | 
shall be conclusive of the right of voting of the | 
person named therein, shall after the coms | 


} 


introduced by the Government on a third 
occasion. He would take that clause 
instead of his own, if they wished it—that 
clause which was admitted by the Solici- 
tor-general to be of the same effect as that 
against which the clamour of disfranchise- 
ment was now raised. The noble Lord 
said, that this clause must be taken in 
combination with the other clauses of the 
bill, and unless that were done there would 
be no use in going into committee at all. 
3ut the business of a committee was to 
discuss the clauses of a bill sertatim—to 


i take the whole of the details in their 


proper order. It was, therefore, trifling 


| with the House and with the public, after 


all the preliminary steps had been gone 
through with so much debate and so 


/much attention, not to proceed in the 
usual way to deal with the details of the 


bill. Ile was prepared to enter upon those 

details, and ready to canvass the argu- 

ments arising out of them. It was trifling 

with the House, at that stage of the bill, 
2U2 
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and without giving a proper opportunity 
for the discussion of its several provisions 
according to the ordinary usage of Parlia- 
ment for those who did not approve of 
every provision of the bill for framing the 
register to proceed in this way at the very 
opening of the bill; and, however some 
night be disposed to break the word of 
promise to the hope, he called upon those 
hon. Gentlemen who had really desired 
to go into committee for the purpose of 
having a fair discussion on the details of 
the bill, not to permit the Government to 
shrink from that discussion. ‘The first 
clause would bind them to no particular 
provision as to the mode of registration, 
that was to be a matter for discussion 
afterwards; and he called upon the Go- 
vernment to release themselves of the 
pledge they gave, that there should be a 
bona fide discussion on the cetails of the 
bill in committee according to the practice 
of Parliament. He did not shrink from 
discussion, and he must say, that he 
thought it unreasonable to raise a clamour 
against the measure he had introduced, 
and then to attempt to evade a fair and 
close discussion upon its merits. [t was 
said, that he intended by this bill to dis- 
franchise every person in Ireland. It was 
provided, that no person was at prcsent 
entitled to vote, unless his name was upon 
the last register; but that was a matter 
of consideration for the committee. The 
whole meaning of the first clause depended 
on the alterations and amendments which 
hon. Gentlemen on either side of the 
House might think proper to make. But 
the noble Lord had thought it a convenient 
course to go through the whole series of 
difficulties by which voters were sur- 
rounded upon offering their claim to be 
put on the register. He had watched the 
noble Lord, and observed, that he eare- 
fully abstained from telling the House, 
although he left it to be understood, that 
a voter, when claiming to be put on the 
register, would be exposed to none of 
those evils, though the noble Lord knew 
very well, from the provisions of the bill, 
a portion of which the noble Lord stated, 
part of which he also, as it suited his pur- 
pose, abstained from stating, that the voter 
entitled to vote was sedulously and care- 
fully relieved by the bill from any one of 
those annoyances and difficulties to which 
he had alluded. This bill was not so 
much a disfranchising bill as the English 
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out any exertion on the part of the voter 
himself, he was transferred from the regis. 
ter of one year to that of another ; that was 
to say, if he was not objected to in that 
simple form prescribed by the Reform Act. 
But, however often the objection was an- 
swered, the voter might be brought again 
before the revising barrister in England, 
and, although the objection might not be 
new, the objector was not called upon to 
prove his negative; but the party claiming 
must give satisfactory proof of his quali- 
fication. [“ Cheers.”] Did he (Lord Stan- 
ley) propose anything of that kind for 
Ireland? Would the noble Lord cheer 
that? If the noble Lord would turn to 
the Gth clause, he would find that every 
person entitled to vote, without any ex- 
ertion of his own, without taking a single 
step, would be able to secure his vote, for 
the clerk of the peace was bound to puton 
the list the mame of every person regis- 
tered within the eight years next previous 
to the 20th of July in the present year, 
and in succeeding years of every person 
whose name should be on the register for 
the time being. The 6th clause entirely 
relieved the voter from undergoing any 
vexatious Inquiry, after being once put on 
the register, and the clerk of the peace, 
at the same time that he made a list, was 
called upon to publish a notice warning 
all persons whose names were on the regis- 
ter, that it would be unnecessary for them 
to sendin any claim whatever. The ob- 
jections to yoters were under limitations 
of which he thought, that neither the 
Solicitor-general nor the noble Lord could 
disapprove. But the noble Lord would 
allow objections to be made and the voter 
to be brought before the registration courts 
to defend his right, although his name 
was already on the register. By the 19th 
clause of this bill, the clerk of the peace 
was required to make ont three lists—one 
of persons originally entitled to vote, a list 
of claimants, and a list of voters, those 
objections being put forth in the same 
manner, and with the same notices as 
in this country. The 20th clause was as 
follows :— 

“ And be it enacted, that the assistant bare 
rister at every such sessions shall revise and 
go through the several lists of voters, claims, 
and objections in the alphabetical order of the 
parishes in each barony, half-barony, or por 
tion of a barony in each county, and in the 
alphabetical order of the parishes in each 
town, commencing in each parish with the list 
of persons whose names are upon the register 
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for the time being, and the list of the persons 
objected to; and shall call over the names in 
the respective lists of objections aud claims 
three times at least, and he shall retain on the 
list of voters for each town and county re- 
spectively (except as hereinafter provided) 4 

names of all persons who shall not have been 
objected to in manner hereinbefore mentioned ; 
and he shall also retain on the list of voters for | 
each town and county respectively (except as 
hereinafter provided) the name of every per- 
son who shall have been objected to in manner 
hereinbefore mentioned, unless the party so 
objecting shall appear by himself or by some 
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|. 


ove on his behalf in support of sach objection ; | 


every assistant-barrister shall examine into 
such objection in the alphabetical order of the 


names of the persons objected to, and shall 


require it to be proved, that the person so ob- | 


jected to was, on the 20th day of July then 
hext proceeding no longer entitled in respect 
of the qualification described in the Jists of 
the clerk of the peace and register for the time 


being, to have his name retained on the regis« | 


ter of voters for 
tively then next to be completed, and the fact 
of the name and qualification of the person 
objected to being upon such list or the register 


entitled to 
have his name retained on the said lists and 
on the register then next to be completed.” 


such county or town respee- | 


| ticular points. 


Now, he was sure that the committee 


must agree with him when he said, that 
the effect of that clause was most favour- 


able in every respect to the rights of the | 


voter. 
the bill throw him upon his defence? No, 
Should there be a prima facie objection 
against him, was he then put upon the 
defence of his claim; No. 
burthen of proof was cast upon the ob- 
jector. Was it necessary for him to offer 
the committee any better or stronger 
evidence to show that that the bill did 
not go to curtail or to diminish the 
rights of the voter? Was it possible 
for any Legislature to take more pains 
than had been taken in the framing of 
the bill then before them 
the rights and privileges of those now 


entitled by law to the exercise of the) 


elective franchise? Guarding the rights 
of the voter from hostility of a frivolous or 
vexatious kind, and protecting him from 
the payment of costs, even though he 
should have imposed upon every voter the 
necessity of establishing his own claim 
and defending it against all exceptions, 


to favour | 


If the voter were objected to, did | 


0 bel ter) for Ireland and his supporters 
of voters for time being shall always be prima | 
facie proof of such person being 


| reference 
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for by the noble Lord, Secretary for 
ireland 3 but he entreated the House te 


recollect, that he did nothing of the sort 
But these were matters really foreigu to 
that question, which ought then legiti- 
mately to come before the committee. He 
doubted whether be was justified in pro- 
eceding further with this line of ar: gument. 
The present discussion belonged to the 
consideration of anotuer part of the bill. 
lle would rather propose to deal with the 
objections of the noble Lord opposite, at 
another stage of the proceedings ; but the 
noble Lord would not allow him to take 
that course; it did not suit the noble 
Lord that the matters in dispute should 
separately. ‘The Lord 
preferred to club all his obj clions In the 
hope of eatel wng a few of the stray votes 
i that House, “whi h, but for the adop- 
tion of such a course would be 


be taken noble 


decided 
against him. It was hoped, that many 
hon. Members would fall into the trap, 
aud by those means, the Chief Secretary 
, reckoned 
upon being able to throw out the whole 
bill, without coming to any fair discussion, 
or in fact, any discussion whatever of par- 
The House, he was sure, 
could not have forgotten the important 
admission made by the noble Lord, with 
to the registration which took 
place immediately after the passing of tue 
Reform Act. In the year 1832, there 


| was considerable difficulty in finding r bar- 
|risters to undertake the’ duty of revising 


The whole | 


the lists, or rather the difficulty lay in 
having that duty well and effectively per- 
formed. The noble Lord admitted, most 
truly, that there was then much haste and 


‘confusion at that period, and it was well 





he still should say, that the preponderance | 


of argument would be in favour of such a 


} 


plan, and against the position contended | there 


known, indeed the noble Lord did not dis- 
guise the fact, that many, very many, 
names of persons were placed upon the 
register, who had no right to be there 

and did not the noble Lord know bs 
many assistant-barristers had laid it down 
since 1832, and even so receutly as 1838, 
that those voters who produced the certi- 
ficate of 1832, were entitled to re-regis- 
tev; and was not the inference obvious 
that such a state of the law must lead 
to frauds innumerable? Yet, the noble 
Lord would not permit, any investigation 
of claims which various circumstances 
during the past eight years might hav- 
vitiated. There might have been 
hood, there might bave been perjury, 
migut have been fraud, there 
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might have been personation, — there 


might have been every variety of bad 
evidence, but the noble Lord would not 
permit any enquiry into matters which 
had passed during the last eight years. 
The noble Lord would continue to every 
man during the term of his natural life 
the franchise, no matter in what manner 
acquired, during the time that had elapsed 
from the year 1832 to this hour—no mat- 
ter by what species of fraud the right was 
obtained, it must continue to the voter so 
long as he lived. The noble Lord said, it 
would be hard to call upon the voter a 
second time to establish his claim ; but he 
said it was necessary. The noble Lord, 
it was true, acknowledged that he should 
readily admit the principle for which he | 
(Lord Stanley) contended where any new 
circumstances had arisen. Now, he should 
take the liberty of troubling the House 
with the mention of a case in the — 
of the city of Cork, which would show, 
that without any new circumstances aris- 
ing, there was a necessity for his bill. 
Some years ago the names of parties had 
been placed upon the register in Cork, 
They then stated the value of their hold- 
ings to be 102. Subsequently to that 
period, a rate had been imposed, in con- 
quence of which they thought it would be 
more conducive to their interests to fix the 
value of their holdings at a sum more | 
nearly approaching to their real worth, and 
accordingly, they declared them to be of | 
the value of 5/. Thus, for election pur- | 
poses, they were to be called 10J. holdings, | 

| 

} 

| 





while, in reference to the payment of 
taxes, they were to be but 5/. tenements, 
The holders objected to the 102. rating, | 
and swore and proved them to be only of | 
the value of 5/, By the principle, then, | 
which the noble Lord wished to introduce, 
these persons would be placed for life in 
such a position as at once to invest them 
with the franchise, and to exempt them 
from the payment of taxes; and they were | 
to be placed upon the register on the | 
ground of the value of their tenements, 
though those holdings had been declared 
by themselves over and over again, to be 
worth less than 51, If it were proposed 
to extend the immunity to all those who 
were now on the register of voters, he 
should be glad to learn how they proposed 
to deal with that case in Cork. He did not 
impute wilful misrepresentation in all the 
eases which the bill was intended to in- 
clude; he assumed the parties in many 
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instances to have proceeded in perfect ig- 
norance of the case; but he begged the 
noble Lord and the House to reflect upon 
the circumstances to which he should now 
call their attention. Suppose a man hold- 
ing under a lease for lives—suppose that 
at the time of registering, all the lives had 
ceased, though he believed one of the lives 
to be in existence—suppose that he con- 
tinued in possession of the same holding, 
and under the same landlord, he would 
then be a tenant at will, though without 
any knowledge of his precise legal posi- 
tion; at the time of placing his name on 
the register, no one was aware of his being 
a tenant at will, and yet would the House 
sanction any thing so monstrous as that 
he should, during the remainder of his na- 
tural life, remain amongst the electors of 
the kingdom, when at the time of his re- 
cistration, he was only a tenant at will— 
when there did not exist a shadow of doubt 
as to the death of the party, upon the 
assumption of whose continued existence 
his tenure depended: would the House 
invest him with a right arising out of such 
tenure? Ifthe doctrines of the noble Lord 
were to pass current with the House, the 
voter might be enabled to say, ‘* You 
could not have objected to me at the time 
of the registration, for then you and all 
the other parties concerned, supposed my 
title to be undoubted ; and ycu cannot do 
it now, for I had my vote in 1840, and it 
must, therefore, continue to me for life. 
I must be retained on the register, and 
you can never question my claim.” Tle 
stated that which might arise—nay, that 
which had arisen. In addition to this, the 
House should recollect that in counties 
not very keenly contested, many names 
were often allowed to remain on the regis- 
ter, in the full confidence that when a 
necessity arose, they might be removed. 
Let the House affirm the principle of the 


noble Lord, and they would sanction a 


measure which would keep all the counties 
of the United Kingdom in a state of per- 
petual ferment and agitation. ‘I'he noble 
Lord appeared to think that he answered 
this objection when he called the attention 
of the House to the strictness with which 
the right of voting was usually investigated 
in Ireland. It was not to be denied, that 
there prevailed more close investigation of 
the right of voting in Ireland than in this 
part of the United Kingdom. He had no 
wish but to argue the question fairly ; and, 
under the influence of an earnest desire 
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that it should be argued fairly, he re-|chisement of voters already registered, but 


quested the House to bear in mind, that | 
there was very little force in the argu- 


| 


he afterwards preceeded io advocate the 
principle of disfranchisement, from the 


ment, founded upon the principle that a|consciousness that the first clause was 


man’s vote was not to be questioned after 
he had once been successful in defending 
it against objections. There was a wide 
difference between defending it against a 
bond fide objection, and one brought 
forward, merely for the purpose of es- 


ever beyond the reach of cavil or objec- | 


tion. A friendly objector, knowing that 
his objections could not for a moment 
stand, urges it solely for the purpose cf 
guaranteeing his friend’s vote from future 
objection. ‘Thus, cither bad votes would 
be placed upon the register in a time of 
apathy and indifference, or the peace of 
counties would be incessantly disturbed : 
every vote must be watched and sifted, 
and anger and ill blood be the conse- 
quence, or all the varieties of fraud must 
be practised. Did not the noble Lord 
recollect, that in the year 1837, the per- 
sonations of voters at the Queen’s county | 
election, existed to an extent before un- 
paralleled even in the annals of [rish 
elections ? And he should almost say, 
that if there had been no other cases of a 
similar character, that one would have 
been sufficient to justify interference. The 
present state of the law, or rather that for 
which the noble Lord contended, would 
operate as a premium upon the success 
of perjury, villany, and fraud. Let the 
House not forget that the noble Lord did 
not pretend to provide a remedy for such 
a state of things as were admitted to exist. 
He repeated, that the present discussion 
did not belong properly to the clause 
under consideration ; but he saw the effect 
of this mode of proceeding, and he hoped, 
that the House would not overlook it. He 
hoped that they would see the unfairness 
of not proceeding with the discussion ac- 
cording to the uniform practice of Parlia- 
ment; he hoped that they would not 
allow the bill to be thrown out by any 
ndirect attempt of this description, but 
that they would proceed, according to all 
Parliamentary practice, to discuss the 
Measure paragraph by paragraph, and 
clause by clause. 

Mr, Sheil: The argument of the noble 
Lord is at variance with the statement 
with which he commenced his speech. He 
began by stating, that the first clause 
in his bill would not operate as a disfran- 


|founded upon it. He insisted, that a 
multitude of claimants had found their 
way by illegitimate means upon the re- 


gistry, and that by a process of re-inves- 
tigation, introduced into this bill, those 


| claimants ought to be deprived of the pri- 
tablishing his claim and placing it for 





vilege which the registry had conferred. 
This is disfranchisement to all intents and 
ptliurposes. The clause proposed by my 
noble Friend, the Secretary for Ireland, 
is, 1 admit, at utter variance with the 
, clause so strenuously supported by the 
noble Lord, and which, indeed, constitutes 
of his bill. The paces Lord 
| disfranchises sup erounds antecedent to 
the registry, while the Secretary for 
land contines the revision to matter which 
| has arisen subsequent to the registry. For 
the imperfeetions incidental to the Irish 
system of registration—and to what sys- 
tem of registration are not imperfections 
incidental? the amendment proposed by 
{the Secretary for lreland atiords a com- 
| mensurate remedy. Vested rights—rights 
obtained through the means provided by 
the law for their acquisition, and which 
are therefore vested, are secured by the 
amendinent, while at the same time care 
is taken, that where those rights in point 
fof fact have ceased to exist, the loss of 
the qualification shall operate as a defeas- 
ance, and of the mere form of registry no 
fraudulent use shall be made. The names 
of those who have diced or become in- 
solvent, or who have parted with their 
interest, are to be struck ofl the registry, 
and as outstanding certificates may be 
employed as the means of personation, 
the whole system of certificates is to be 
abolished. ‘The noble Lord calls, by way 
of retort, the abolition of the certificates 
(a disfranchisement. Certificates are but 
the evidence of the title to vote. The title 
itself is not affected by the change of the 
evidence, and the Solicitor- general’s Ss pro- 
position does no more than substitute a 
different proof less liable to exception, by 
which, however, the right to be proved is 
not in the slightest degree affected. ‘This 
misrepresentation upon the part of the 
noble Lord is very inconsistent with those 
professions of fairness in which the noble 
Lord so frequently and so strenuously in- 
dulges, from a consciousness, | fear, that 
those professions are not wholly uncalled 
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for upon the part of the noble Lord. The 
clearance of the registry of all those who 
have forfeited their title since the registry 
by means of an annual revision, ought to 
satisfy those who do not look for anything 
beyond the correction of the abuses which 
we ought to be solicitous to remove. But 
it is urged by the noble Lord, that crowds, 
who never possessed the qualification have 
found admission to the registry. If this 
were true~—if their allegations were well 
founded who to the abuses of the Irish 
registry are so sensitively alive, but who 
to the fabrication of fictitious votes, who 
to the profligacy, the corruption, the bri- 
bery, the debauch, the perjury, and its 
more infamous subornation which prevail 
at your own elections, are philosophically 
insensible, and give to Ireland the exclu- 
sive advantage of their virtuous, but not 
wholly disinterested indignation —if, I say, 
their allegations were well founded, and 
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of course conjecture, that under such cir- 
cumstances the saustituency of the county 
Tipperary must amount to 10,C00. No. 
Well, to 8,000? No. To 6,000? No. 
To 5,000? Not 5,000? To 4,000? No 
to 4,000. Well then, to 3,000. With 
the aid of sacerdotal anathemas, and se- 
cular imprecation, we must needs have, 
at all events, raised our practical voting 
constituency. At the last general election, 
the contest lasted for five days in the 
county of ‘Tipperary. ‘The county was 
polled out, and the numbers who voted 
did not amount to 2,400. And here let 
me advert to a letter stated by the noble 
Lord to have been written to him by the 
agent of the Tipperary Conservative As- 
sociation, containing a narrative respecting 
two tenants of Mr. Faucett. The noble 
Lord does not know Mr. Kernan, his cor- 
respondent—never saw him in his life— 
never heard of him before, and yet he 
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practices so corrupt had been employed ; produces a letter written by that gentle- 


for the purpose of giving an undue pre- 
ponderance to the popular party, it is 
obvious that the constituency would be 
enormous. ‘The country would swarm with 
spurious voters, and herds of wretched 
serfs would be driven at every election to 
the hustings under the terror of what the 
noble Lord, with his usual happiness of 
conciliatory phrase, was pleased to desig- 
nate as ** excommunication.” But what 
it the state of the constituency of Ireland, 
and how do the statistical returns laid 
upon the table of this House sustain the 
statements of the noble Lord, who, not 
contented with revision, insists upon re- 
investigation, insists upon an appeal to 
the judge of assize, and all those com- 
plicated impediments to the extension of 
the elective franchise, which in the spirit 
of consistent ‘* obstruction,” the noble 
Lord, with an ingenuity so perverse, has 
so elaborately devised? The noble Lord 
is a proprietor in the county of Tipperary. 
Ile corresponds with the agents of Con- 
servative clubs in that county, and he has 
been cntrusted with several petitions, not 
indeed very numerously signed, from the 
county which I have the honour to repre- 
sent, in which it was stated, that ‘ thou- 
sands” had been improperly admitted 
upon the registry. What then is the con- 
stituency of the county of Tipperary ? 
That county is of great extent, remarkable 
for its fertility; it is studded with large 
and thriving towns, and its population ex- 
ceeds 400,000. You will say, you will 





man, as a ground for disfranchising the 
constituency of Ireland. This is indeed 
a strong proceeding. He would sentence 
Ireland to a deprivation of her rights on 
the evidence of a mere letter which would 
not be received upon the trial of the 
meanest case in the meanest court of ju- 
dicature in the kingdom. 1 have received 
a letter from avery respectable gentleman, 
Mr. Michael Meagher, distinctly contra- 
dicting the statements of Mr. Kernan. 
Mr, Meagher says :— 


“ About a fortnight back, my attention was 
called to a report of a speech purporting to 
have been delivered by Lord Stanley in his 
place in the IHlouse of Commons, on the 18th 
ult., relative to his bill on the Irish elective 
franchise. In a portion of that speech he is 
reported to have stated, that he received a 
letter from a Mr. Kernan, registry agent for 
the Conservatives of North Tipperary, where- 
in, amongst other things, it was alleged that 
‘atenant of Mr. Faucett, over eighty years 
of age, held a farm, out of which he registered 
in 1832—that in 1834 he gave up the farm to 
Mr. Faucett from his inability to hold the 
same—that Mr, Faucett gave him an acre of 
land free to live on—that at the election of 
1837, this old man of eighty years of age was 
dragged to the hustings at Clonmel, and there 
made to vote for Sheil and Cave, notwith- 
standing his being warned by his landlord not 
to do so, as he knew his title was extinct,’ 
Further, he (Lord Stanley) is reported to have 
stated, from the same information, that § an- 
other tenant of Mr. Faucett, named Roger 
Meara, registered in 1832—was murdered in 
1837 — was placed on the list of applicants 
for registry in January, 1840, and that the 
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agent produced his (Meara’s) former certifi- 
cate of 1832—swore that he received it from 
said Meara for the purpose of having bim 
re-registered, and actually got him registered 
on that occasion before Mr. Llowly, assistant 
barrister.’ The first statement is false, inas- 
much as Mr. Faucett has but four freecholders 
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on his entire estate, and those held a lease | 


before he (Mr. Faucett) purchased the pro- 
perty, which lease is still in existence-—the 
same freeholders still hold the same farm and 
franchise—none of them are either eighty, 
seventy, sixty, or fifty years of age—no tenant 
has surrendered his farm to Mr. Faucett; for 
to do that gentleman justice, he does not 
render any tenant unable to pay rent. As 
I was one of the persons who conducted the 
frecholders from this county to Clonmel at 
the aforesaid election, ] solemnly declare that | 
there was no tenant of Mr. Faucett’s of that | 
age, who went to the hustings; the only | 
tenants of his that went were the four herein- 
mentioned, and they had, and still have, a 
bond fide interest in their farms to entitle them 
to the franchise. With regard to Roger | 


Meara, it is true he registered in 1832; it is | 


true he was murdered in 1837; it is also | 
equally true that his name was on the list of | 
applicants for registry in January, 1840, for 
this reason—the person who is registry agent | 
for the Liberals in North Tipperary, being 
unable to ascertain all the persons who were 
either dead or disentitled to re-registe7, served 
notice for all persons on the former registry 
list in this division ; thereby giving an oppor- 
tunity to every person legally entitled to come 
forward and re-register. Roger Meara’s name, 
through that means, appeared on thie list of 
applicants in January, 1840; 
agent producing his (Meara’s) certificate, that 
I distinctly deny. I was the only person who 
held the certificates of the persons from the 
division where Meara did live. It is untrue 
that Meara was either registered in 1840, as 
stated by him, or attempted to be registered 
either by me or any other person. I will put 
the matter at rest by challenging Mr. Kernan 
to show Roger Meara’s name on the new list 


of registered persons for 1840, or any list but g 


that of 1832.” 

Here, then, is a direct contradiction of 
the assertions—the unsupported assertions 
—-of a man whom the noble Lord never 
saw in all his life, of whom he knows 
nothing but that he is the agent to a 
Conservative association in the county of 
Tipperary, It requires some intrepidity 
to rest such a bill upon testimony of this 
kind. But since great importance is at- 
tached to the letters of Conservative func- 


tionaries, what will the noble Lord say to | 
the circular issued by the agent to the | 


Conservative Club, in the county of Cork, 


which has been read, and of which the | 


authenticity has not been disputed in this 
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House? That letter enjoins the importance 
of stripping the tenantry of lay landlords 
of the elective franchise. But since J 
am speaking of the county of Cork, what, 
let me ask, is the constituency of that 
great county? The population exceeds 
700,000; the constituency does not amount 
to 4,000. The same disproportion be 

tween the constituency and the re presen- 
tation prevails in every other district in 
Ireland. Let statistics be compared with 
the statements of the noble Lord; let 
statistics, in which there is no faction, no 
bafiled ambition, no spirit of rancorous 
conversion, be compared with the evi- 
dence with which the noble Lord endea- 
vours to sustain his case. If ils assertions 
be well founded—if the noble Lord do 
| not labour under the most egregious mis- 
| conce ptions—the registry of Ireland would 
present an enormous constituency ; but 
the direct reverse is the fact. The con- 
stituency is miserably small; but small as 
it is, it has been too large for your purposes, 
| small as it is, your projects have been de- 

| feated, your aspirationshave been thwarted, 

andthe country has been saved by it from 
your dominion. It must be reduced to 
dimensions more in conformity with your 
views, and accordingly by the very first 
clause in your bill, one-half of the re- 
gistered constituency is to be disfran- 
chised by the operation of that clause 
thus: — A farmer, call him for the 
isake of distinetness, John Morissy, lives 
forty miles from Cork: on the Ist of Oc- 
tober, 1836, John Morissy served notice 
to register; he attended at the sessions on 
the 20th; his lease was produced, he 
underwent a strict scrutiny, and after a 
full investigation was duly registered : his 
right is vested, and he voted at the last 
eneral election in the exercise of that 
iright. The bill of the noble Lord with 
the clause in debate passes. John Mo- 
| rissy’s landlord objects to his retention on 
the registry. He is compelled to go 
\through the same vexatious process as 
| before, and is registered again. His 
landlord appeals against the registry ; for 
three months no decision can be had, and, 
in the interval, to the relation of landlord 
and tenant, that of appellant and respond- 
ent is superadded. At length the judges 
of assize arrive, and John Morissy leaves 
his fields, his plough, his harrow, and sets 
| off for Cork, He reaches the court-house, 
after a journey of forty miles, and has the 
| advantage of witnessing the trials of some 
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ejectments for non-payment of rent, from | 
which valuable intimations are derived by | 
him. At length his appeal is called on, 

counsel are employed against him by Mr. | 
Nettles, the agent to the Conservative 

Club, and the case is powerfully stated by 

some learned sergeant with a minacious | 
aspect, and ultra-forensic faculties of inti- , 
midation. His own landlord is produced 

as a witness against him, and after a fierce | 
political struggle, the learned judge strikes | 
him off the registry ; and availing himself | 
of the power with which he is specially | 
invested by the noble Lord, mulcts him in | 
costs, and sends him home without a 
shilling in his pocket as an example to all 
refractory tenants, and an exemplification 
of the advantages which the noble Lord, 
our very peculiar benefactor, is deterniined 
to inflict upon the Irish people. It is for- 
tunate, I think, that in the first clause of 
this bill so much of its worst matter is con- 
densed, for an opportunity is given at the 
outset to those who voted for going into 
a committee to repair any mistake into 
which, under a conscientious, but recent 
sense of duty, they may have been unwit- 
tingly betrayed. In the assault committed 
upon the existing registry they will hardly 
concur. Jt wasa strong measure to dis- 
franchise the forty-shilling freeholders— 
to the last it was resisted by Lord Grey ; 
not even for the sake of emancipation 
would he sacrifice the rights of those by 
whom the most imperative argument for 
emancipation had been supplied. But for 
what purpose is this new infringement 
upon principle to be perpetrated? Fora 
purpose in reference to which he must 
indeed be a sceptic, by whom the slight- 
est doubt is entertained. Protestations, 
indeed, in sufficient abundance are made 
by the promoters of this measure; that 
they look to nothing more than the sup- 
pression of the abuses at which their moral 
sense revolts. At abuses their moral sense 
does not always so readily take alarm ; 
witness the Irish corporations, for whose 
peculations and whose frauds, Ly so many 
shifts and expedicnts, a discreditable im- 
punity has been so long procured. But it 
is sufficient to look across that table to 
estimate the value of the clause which the 
noble Lord has placed in the outset of his 
bill. Ifthe motives by which this project 
is dictated were ostensibly the most pure 
and the most disinterested, by the general 
policy of the noble Lord the specific pro- 
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the gift, however specious, an apprehen- 
sion of the donor should be extended; 
but ia this instance, the object of the noble 
Lord is not only undisguised, but a veil of 
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' the flimsiest texture is scarce cast upon it. 


Who, that looks back to the incidents 
fresh in the recollection of every one of 
us, can entertain the least question rela- 
tive to the purposes of this measure? In 
1835, it was avowed that the Tory party 
looked to the divisions that prevailed be- 
tween the Whigs and the Irish Members 
as a means of carrying on what was termed 
by a great misnomer a Conservative go- 
vernment. Had _ those divisions still sub- 
sisted [ do not think that so lynx-eyed a 
vigilance would have been displayed in 
detecting the abuses of the Irish registry, 
In 1837, on the accession of her Majesty 
to the throne, a general election took 
place, and eight additional Members were 
returned by the Irish popular party. It 
became indispensable for the purposes of 
Toryism that the phalanx by which the 
Ministers were supported should be broken 
up. ‘There existed at that time a tribunal 
for the trial of election petitions, whose 
proceedings were of the most censurable 
character. It did great credit to the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth that he contributed to 
the abolition of that tribunal in 1839 ; 
but of that which he contributed to abo- 
lish in 1839, the ‘Tory party availed them- 
selves in 1837, The Spottiswoode con- 
spiracy was formed, and large sums were 
levied, in order, through the instrument- 
ality of that profligate tribunal, that the 
representatives of the people of Ireland 


should be expelled from the House of 


Commons. That proceeding, bad as it 
was, found its most strenuous advocates 
among the champions of this measure. 
The men who expatiated so pathetically 
upon the abuses of the Irish registry, 
turned that scandalous system of adjudi-« 
cation to account. Who that looks back 
to that transaction can doubt that the 
blow which was aimed at the represent- 
ation, is now directed against the consti- 
tuency? During the last recess the 
labours of the Conservative press were 
devoted to the impeachment of the 10/7. 
constituency. On the 19th of December 
last it was officially announced in the great 
Conservative journal that this measure 
would be brought forward. The Session 
commences—the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Devonshire, moves his celebrated 
resolution, In the debate that ensued, 
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the most offensive distinctions were taken 
between the English and the Irish Mem- 
bers—the spirit, the animus of this project 
was made manifest. That the men by 
whom, or on whose behalf such sen- 
timents were uttered, should support 
a measure of disfranchisement like this, 
is natural and consistent; but it is 
most unnatural and most incon- 
sistent that any man calling himself a 
Reformer should co-operate in such an 
enterprise, and should become the auxi- 
liary of a man who upon every Irish ques- 
tion is utterly destitute of the slightest 
claim upon the confidence of Parliament, 
who was told by Lord Althorp to his face, 
in the face of the House and of the coun- 
try, that his administration of Ireland had 
been a lamentable failure—who las since 
that time, by the extent of his political 
transitions, acquired a new title to the 
disrelish of one country, and to the dis- 
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trust of both—who deals for ever in ex- | 


tremes—was ready to swamp the Lords 
when he was a W hig, and is ready to 
swamp the people when he has turned 
Tory—lauded the Irish Members to the 
skies in 1832, when it suited his purpose, 
and would now slap the door of the House 
of Commons in their faces ; and of all the 
traits in the political character of the 
noble Lord, of all the incidents to his po- 
litical conduct the most to be lamented 
—who, after having denounced “an ex- 
piring faction,” and held them up to pub- 
lic scorn, now lIcagues himself with that 
bad Irish party which he represented as 
miserable, and which is not the less de- 
serving ofthe designation which he thought 
it not re to employ in their regard, 
because he has combined with them for 
the achievement of their pernicious pro- 
jects, and has so far forgotten the prin- 
ciples which ought to have descended to 
him as an inheritance, as to prostitute 
his talents for the attainment of purposes 
to which every beating of his heart must 
at this moment tell him that they ought 
never to have been applied; and is this 
the man—is it to such a man that the de- 
licate and difficult, and almost perilous 
task of legislating for Ireland ought to be 
confided—is this the man to whom we 
are to surrender the franchise of the coun- 
try, upon which he inflicted calamities so 
fearful, and which was driven almost to 
insurrection by his misrule? See what in 
the course of a few weeks he has accom- 
plished, The country was at rest—po- 
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litical excitement had subsided—that wise 
policy to which last year this House bore 
an attestation so signal, had produced the 
most salutary fruits. No public meetings 
were held, the tithe question had been ad- 


justed, and the very nameof a measure to 


Englishmen of all others the most ob- 
noxious was scarcely uttered. A general 
calm prevailed. Suddenly the noble Lord 
bursts like a hurricane upca us. The 
elements of confusion are at once let loose, 
and the country is swept back intothattem- 
pestuous agitation from which we deemed 
ourselves Stop, while there is 
yet time—stop the noble Lord in his ca- 
reer of mischicf, or the consequences may 
be irretrievable. You may gain a tem. 
porary triumph; you may rob us of the 
fruits of that emancipation which the 
itinerant incendiaries invite you openly and 
directly to rescind; but your victories 
will be dearly purchased. Of Ireland— 
of organised, confederated, discontented 
Ireland beware ; beware of that country 
which you ought to have been instructed 
by experience, fearful, if not humiliating, 
not to hold in disregard. . Twelve months 
have sarcely passed since the Member for 
Tamworth declared that Ireland presented 
to him his greatest difficulty. Will that 
difficulty be diminished by the sinister 
co-operation of his noble and exceedingly 
formidable Friend? Persevere in that 
policy by which this measure had been 
prom| sted, and Ireland will soon bein a 
condition more fearful than that which 
preceded emancipation, You will enter 
again into an encounter with that gigantic 
agitation by which you were before dis« 
comfited, aud by which (for its power is 
treble) you will be again overthrown; for 
all the consequences that will ensue from 
the excitement which you will have 
wontomly engendered, you will be respon- 
sible; you will be responsible for the 
salable which will gush in, in abund- 
ance so disastrous, from the sources of 
bitterness which you will have unsealed. 
If Ireland shall be arrested in the march 
of improvement in which Ireland has been 
under a Whig Government rapidly ad- 
vancing—if Ireland shall be thrown back 
fifty years—if the value of property shall 
be impaired—if the security of property 
shall be shaken—if political animosities 
shall be embittered — if religious detes- 
tations shall become more rabid and 
more envenomed—if the mind of Ireland 
shall become one heated mass, ready to 
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catch fire at a single spark; for all 
this you will be respousible. Aud do 
not think that it is to Ireland that the 
evil effects of your impolicy will be con- 
fined. If in this country the fell spirit of 
democracy which lately appeared amongst 
you shall be resuscitated, I do not think 
that to your Irish garrison (for what will 
your army be but a garrison?) you can 
with confidence look for succour. There 
is reason, too, to apprehend that the state 
of Ircland may affect you in your forcign 
relations—that England will uot maintain 
the post and dignity that become her— 
that foreign cabinets may take advantage 
of our intestine dissensions to exact from 
us humiliating conditions—and that thus, 
to the maintenance of Protestant ascend- 
ancy in a distracted province, you will 
sacrifice the ascendancy of England 
through the world. It is of that ascend- 
ancy, that better, nobler, and more ex- 
alted ascendancy that | am the advocate; 
and it is because I am so, because I am as 
devoted to the maintenance of the glory, 
the honour, and the power of this great 
country, as if I were born among your- 
selves, and from my birth had breathed 
no other air than you have—it is for this 
that 1 am ‘solicitious that you should not 
relinquish one of the noblest means of its 
sustainment, and that I warn you not to 
hazard the affections, the warm, devoted, 
enthusiastic affections of millions of high- 
minded and high-hearted men; but to 
preserve, in a spirit of wise conservation, 
the great moral bulwark which you find 
in those affections — which does not 
form an item in your estimates, which is 
so cheap that it costs nothing but justice, 
and which, as long as you shall retain, so 
long, against every evil that may befal you, 
your empire will be impregnably secure. 
Mr. D'Jsraeli said, those who voted 
against the present bill voted for the dis- 
memberment of the empire. He was in- 
duced to make this remark from hearing 
the speech which had just been delivered. 
The House had heard the cry of equal 
justice and equal rights to Ireland, but he 
begged to call their attention to this cir- 
cumstance. If an Englishman talked se- 
dition in England he was prosecuted ; but 
if sedition was talked on the other side of 
the channel was the individual punished ? 
Was this equal justice? He asked English 
Gentlemen how they could give their sup- 
port to a Government who punished in 
England what they allowed to pass with 
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impunity in Ireland? Englishmen were 
seut to the penal colonies for a feeble 
imitation of conduct which made men 
here Ministers of State, and which made 
men on the other side of the channel the 
rulers of those Ministers. ‘This was not a 
Government, but a yoke, intolerable and 
ignominious, On a question which re- 
quired deliberation, he asked, were they 
to be met with a tone of menace from one 
gorged with the plunder of a cheated 
country ?—whose combination and con- 
nexion with the Government were now 
brought into question. The Ifouse now 
knew, after the speeches that had been 
made in that House, in other places, and 
in another country, in what spirit this 
movement was viewed, and they knew the 
consequences of it—the support of British 
interests and the continuance of imperial 
connexion. The noble Lord opposite (J. 
Russell), at one time, had not been un- 
favourable to the measure, but when his 
Government was denounced by the hon. 
Member for Dublin, he changed his opi- 
nion. He did not view this bill in its re- 
lation to the registration only, for hon. 
Members on the other side had imputed 
other objects to the framers of the bill 
than the purification of the Irish registry. 
He denied that any other spirit had 
actuated the noble Lord who moved the 
introduction of the bill than a desire to 
improve and benefit Ireland. He, on his 
own part, denied entertaining any feeling 
of hostility to an Ivishman’s country or to 
his creed. He denied that either himself 
or those on his side of the House were 
influenced by any such feelings. He was 
sure the noble Lord was not actuated by 
bigotry towards the creed, or any personal 
hostility towards Ireland—as had been 
asserted either in direct or flowery lan- 
guage as suited the genius doci—whether 
in or out of the House of Commons, or at 
the Corn Exchange. He had never given 
a vote hostile to the true interests of the 
people of Ireland. He trusted the bill 
would be allowed to pass—and the only 
result which would occur was, that at the 
next election Ireland would at length be 
represented as a free country ought to be. 

Dr. Stock said, that the hon. Gentleman 
had given point to what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Tipperary, in what he had said, for 
it was the embodiment of the spirit of 
faction. ‘The measure before the House 
was not conceived in a fair and honest 
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intention, but was penal in its character, 
and disfranchising in its effect. Whereas 
the noble Lord opposite had said, that the 
first clause of this bill was similar in 
character to the same clause of former 
bills introduced by the Government, they 
must try that, not by a reference to parti- 
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cular words, but by a general contrast of 


the principles of the measures. It was 
for that reason that the noble Lord below 
him had introduced this amendment. He 
contended that the Irish voter hada fran- 
chise which that House could not take 
away by a piece of summary legislation 
like this bill, nor could the present law be 
altered without an unheard-of violation of 
personal right. His hon. and learaed 
Friend the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade had named a case wherein this 
House would be taking away a certain 
right to exercise the franchise, and he was 
sure that the House could not fail to be 
struck by the circumstances by which that 
case was characterised. The noble Lord 
had attempted in the 20th clause of the 
bill to draw a nice distinction as to cases 
in which the right to vote ought to be ex 
ercised ; but any man might, by this bill, 


be called upon to submit to a revision of 


his former title to the franchise, either 
with respect to matters subsequent to his 
registration or previous to it. Could 
there, then, he asked, possibly be any 
principle of justice or equity in such a 
proposition as this? He felt that, after 
the convincing arguments contained in 
the speech of his hon. and learned Friend, 
the Member for Tipperary, it was not ne- 
cessary that he should longer occupy the 
time of the House, and he would conclude 
by observing that this bill was a clear 
violation of the Irish Reform Bill. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson asked whether 
any clause of a bill had ever been dis- 
cussed before in this manner? He asked 
whether, amidst all the warm and impas- 
sioned declamation of the hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary, the hon. Member 
had encountered one of the arguments of 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, or had used a single argument 
as to the effect of the clause under discus- 
sion? The hon. and learned Member had 
only read the marginal note, and from 
that note had called the clause a disfran- 
chising clause. Now, the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, had shown 
that the clause was precisely the same as 
the clauses in the Government bills of 
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1835 and 1836. He certainly thought 
that the hon. and learned Member meant 
to show that the marginal notes differed, 
but it happened that even the marginal 
note of this clause was the same as that 
in Sir Michael O’Loghlen’s bill of 1835. 
The right hon. Gentleman had also read 
a letter from a Mr. Meagher with due em- 
phasis and discretion; but he had not 
told the House who Mr. Meagher was, but 
ouly impeached the confirmed testimony 
of Mr. Kearnan, the agent of the Con- 
servative party, and against whom he (Mr. 
Sergeant Jackson) had never heard any- 
thing to justify any impeachment of his 
word or character. It was, then, nowa 
mere quesiion of credit between those two 
parties, and it was quite right that the 
House should know what was the cha 
racter of the letter which had been read 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. He 
would not, however, say a word against 
the writer himself of that letter, as he had 
never seen him: but this he would con- 
fidently asx, had the writer of it committed 
himself to a single statement against the 
arguments which had been used by his 
noble Friend ? The hon. and learned Ser- 
eeant read a counter statement to that 
contained in the letter of Mr. Meagher, and 
argued that the terms of that letter were 
nota contradiction of, but in fact amounted 
to an admission, to a great extent, of the 
soundness of the arguments of the noble 
Lord. Now, with respect to the necessity 
for this bill, it was a notorious fact, that 
in Cork there were 6,700 names on the 
registry, whilst there were only 4,400 en- 
titled to vote—the 2,300 remaining being 
the balance of the votes which, if offered 
to be again registered, would be op- 
posed. ‘There were furty-nine persons 
who came forward at the last election, 
and were rejected, for various reasons, 
but these persons were all on the re- 
istry, and there was not one of them 
that would not come forward to vote on 
a future occasion. Out of these forty-nine 
persons, thirty-three were adjudicated 
against by the assistant barrister, as not 
having had property to qualify them to be 
placed on the registry in 1832. With re- 
spect to the registry of the city of Cork, 
where nearly 700 notices were served with 
reference to the last registry, there was no 
varochial list of claimants to be registered, 
but the list was made out alphabetically. 
Now the House was not, perhaps, aware 
how unequal a distribution was caused by 
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means of the names being alphabetically 
arranged. Under the letter C there were 
1,000, and under the letter M 1,100 names 
of claimants for the franchise in the city 
of Cork ; and how was it possible that all 
the claims on such a registry as this could 
be disposed of and settled in the space of 
ten days? He held in his hand a petition 
relating to the registration of the city of 
Cork, which had been presented to that 
House, and which stated that great num- 
bers of persons, not entitled to vote, 
continued to have their names registered 
for that city in 1832, and had sworn, be- 
fore the assistant-barrister, that their 
houses were of the annual value of 102, 
when they in reality did not amount to 
the value of 5/, He had the honour of 
being on the fictitious votes committee 
for Ireland, the object of which was, to 
inquire as to how far the Reform Bill for 
that country had been violated, and not a 
mere inquiry as to personation, but person- 
ation, in several instances, was proved before 
that committee, and to quite a sufficient ex- 
tent to prove that it existed to a great de- 
gree. But this, however, was only by the 
way. He held in his hand areturn, made 
from the city of Cork to the fictitious 
votes committee, of those who voted in 
1835, 1836, and 1837, for that place ; and 
by that return it appeared, that great num- 
bers had voted, whose tenements were 
not of the annual value of 5/., and many 
whose tenements were valued at between 
5l. and 8. The hon. and learned Ser- 
geant also referred to the evidence given 
by Mr. Lane before that committee, as so 
unfavourable to the existing system, that 
Mr. Justice Ball, who was on that com- 
mittee at the time, considered that he 
must be a decided Tory; but when asked 
what were his politics, his answer was, 
that he was what was called a ‘* Liberal,” 
and that he had voted for the Liberal 
candidates for that city. He was glad to 
see several noble Lords and hon. Members 
then in the House, who were also on the 
fictitious votes committee, and who could 
bear him out when he stated, that there 
was a total of 530 individuals in the city 
of Cork who claimed the franchise, and 
whose tenements were not worth 5/. a 
year. These individuals were all on the 
register —and it appeared froin the evi- 
dence of both Mr. Lane and Mr. Bernard, 
that they distinctly swore that their pre- 
mises were not worth 5/. Was it not, 
then, monstrous to say that such a sys- 
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tem should continue, or that the right 
of such parties should not be subject 
to investigation? In erecting a new 
building it was necessary to clear away 
the rubbish, and what the nobie Lord 
wanted was, to get rid of the evils of the 
present before he introduced a new system. 
In order to show the Hlouse the character 
of the votes now on the register, he would 
mention the case of John Macnamara, in 
Clare, against whom an action was brought 
for tithes, and whose name stood on the 
register as the owner of the land in ques- 
tion. On the trial, Mr. O’Connell, the 
Crown prosecutor, abandoned the case, 
the man stating that he had no interest 
whatever in the land, although he was a 
registered freeholder; that he was a mere 
tenant, and not liable to tithe. He stated 
this on the testimony of a professional 
gentleman who was present. Then an- 
other practice was, to go to distant places 
and register there. This practice had 
been admitted in the debate on Mr. 
O’Loghlen’s bill in 1835. The system 
of certificates was a dangerous one, and 
greatly abused in the multiplication of 
fictitious votes in Ireland. A person had 





been produced in 1839 for another who 
had died in 1836, but he had been ad- 
| mitted. Some barristers admitted names 
; upon certificates without requiring the 
| personal appearance of the parties. At 
the sessions of April, 1839, a number of 
persons had applied to be registered who 
had been refused by the barrister; but the 
next year another barrister, Mr. Baldwin, 
had laid down a different rule, and they 
had been admitted. He should mention 
only one case more. He was sorry to 
trepass upon the House, but this was an 
important matter, and general assertions 
and statements were met with wholesale 
denials, and he had thought it incumbent 
upon him to bring these facts before the 
House, which he was prepared to substan- 
tiate in any way the House thought fit. 
The case to which he alluded was one in 
which Mr. Baldwin had declared that the 
certificate was conclusive; that he could 
not go beyond the certificate, and ad- 
mitted a person who had been rejected by 
his predecessor. He trusted the House 
would think it only just and right to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of this bill, and 
if any objections could be pointed out, 
the noble Lord, he knew, would be ready 
to hear the objections, and to admit them 
if they were reasonable. 
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Mr. E. B. Roche said, that the learned 
Sergeant had made a grave charge against 
the constituency which he had the honour 
to represent. ‘The hon. Member had said, 
that the names on the registry for the 
county of Cork, amounted to 8,000, while 
only 4,000 of these were entitled to vote. 
But what was the fact? The names on 
the register were only 4,338; and this in 
a county that contained 800,000 inhabi- 
tants. During the late registries, the 
Conservative Association in that county 
had brought forward two or three paid valu- 
ators, who went round the district for the 
express purpose of diminishing the con- 


stituency by unde rvaluing the property of 


the voters. These men came forward and 
succeeded in swearing down a great num- 
ber of the constituency. ‘The present bill 


would still further diminish the number of 


voters. It was aimed at the rights and 
interests of the people of Ireland, and he 
felt that he should not be doing his duty 
if he did not oppose it. If they gave 
Ireland all the defects of the English bill, 
they ought not to withhold from her its 
benefits. His constituency were looking 
with the greatest anxiety to the decision 
of the House, and were determined never 
to submit to such a measure as the present. 

Lord Powerscourt said, that the hon. 
Member for the county of Wicklow, had 
made a most inaccurate statement to the 
House, without giving him notice, and 
calculated to throw discredit on some 
facts that he (Lord Powerscourt) had 
stated. He had since received some in- 
formation regarding the cases which he 
had mentioned. ‘The hon. Member had 
said, that there were no fictitious votes in 
the county of Wicklow. Now he had 
obtained the knowiedge of two most gross 
cases of personation. He did not wish to 
detain the committee, but desired only to 
call the attention of hon. Members to a 
case of fictitious votes, which was of no 
inconsiderable importance in legislating 
upon a subject such as that involved in 
the measure under consideration. Up- 
wards of forty-six persons, who had ob- 
tained certificates of their right to vote 
for the county of Wicklow in 1832, had, 
within the last year, claimed to be re- 
registered for the same premises, and that 
they had been rejected; thus showing 
how imperfectly the registration of 1832 
was effected. 

Mr. James Grattan complained that 
the noble Lord had not given notice of 
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his intention to bring so grave a charge 
against so —", electors of the county, 
which he (Mr. James Grattan) had the 
honour to represent. 
& new character as connected with the 
county of Wicklow, and consequently he 
was unable at the present moment to 
meet the charge specifically. He could 
only say, that he had received assurances 
Pa the barristers who revised the lists in 
the county, and also from the gentlemen 
who had conducted his election, to the 
effect that there was not a single fictitious 
vote on the 0 

Mr. D. R. Pigot said, that there were 
some points on which it was his duty to 
otter a few observations before the com- 
mittee should proceed toa division. ‘To 
much of what had fallen from his learned 
Friend, he would give no answer, as it 
appeared to him to be irrelevant to the 
subject then before the House. ‘They were 
not debating whether certificates were to 
be abolished; they were not discussing 
whether unqui alitied persons who were now 
on the registers were to be removed; but 
the question raised by the amendment of 
his noble Friend was, whether the House, 
when called upon, should affirm the great 
principle to be applied to this measure, 
and to every measure of a similar cha- 
racter. It had been said, that his noble 
Friend was objecting to the clause because 
of its phraseology; and it was argued that 
similar clauses had been passed in other 
bills, and that, in any measure of this kind, 
it was necessary to introduce such a clause. 
The question, however, was not whether 
the House had given its concurrence to 
like clauses-—not whether the phraseology 
was objectionable—not simply whether the 
one clause should stand—but whether in 
this clause, coupled as it was with the 
other provisions of this bill, they should 
express a favourable opinion of the system 
of re-investigation that was sought to be 
established, or whether it would proceed 
on the grounds of the amendment that 
had been proposed. The Government had 
said, that in forming a register they ought 
to affirm the principles on which it should 
be founded, and they called upon the 
House to say aye or no, whether the prin- 
ciples which they suggested were just ? 
What had been done with the very regis- 
tries of freeholds which were created under 
the act of 1829, when the Reform Act 
was passed? There was a clause in the 
act of 1832 which said, that those who 
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had been registered, as duly entitled under 
the act of 1829, should be registered, as 
of course, under the Reform Act. In 1832 
they found on the registry in Ireland 
20,000 ten-pound freeholders, registered 
between 1829 and 1832. Did the Legis- 
lature disfranchise them? Did it give any 
right to re-investigate those registries ? 
Did it give any of the power of investiga- 
tion which was prescribed by this bill? No. 
Those who had been registered under the 
former act were allowed the privilege of 
bringing forward their certificates as evi- 
dence of their right, and, under the act of 
1852, they stood on the registers for eight 
years. Now, however, they were called 
upon to pass an ex post facto law. They 
were asked to disturb the right of persons 
who held under the Reform Act. They 
were called upon to establish a system of 
annual re-investigation, first before the 
assistant- barrister, and then before a judge; 
to compel a party to appear at one time 
before the barrister, and at another at the 
assizes; and, moreover, to produce at the 
assizes the deed under which he held. 
What description of property could be 
held safely with such a condition? What 
was there in the nature of the franchise 
that would justify the introduction of a 
principle of that kind? What was the 
proper course of legislation with respect to 
the franchise ? Having resolved that there 
should be a property qualification, and 
having said that the amount should be 
10/. to confer the franchise, did they mean 
to say that the possession of such an 
amount alone should be the evidence of 
the moral fitness for a vote! Did they 
mean to say that there was less moral 
worth in a party possessed of property 
worth 92, 19s.? They did no such thing ; 
they drew a line at one point as being a 
test of fitness. What, then, was their 
duty in dealing with that qualification ? 
It was to provide such legislation, that 
whilst they guarded, on the one hand, 
against the intrusion of those whose pro- 
perty was decidedly below the required 
amount, they did not exclude the many 
hundreds whose property was virtually 
above it. For the decision of the ques- 
tions arising out of this qualification, they 
were bound to find the best tribunal that 
the wisdom of the Legislature or the wealth 
of the State could produce. Having done 
that, he contended that it was the duty of 
the State not to doubt its own tribunal by 
any reference to any other tribunal—to 
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cure its defects by a proccss of re-investi. 
gation. When the Court of Chancery 
decided a case of appeal, there was no re- 
investigation, When there was an appeal 
to the House of Lords from the Scotch 
courts, the parties could not go into fresh 
evidence. Where, then, was the foundation 
for a principle such as was discovered in 
this bill? By allowing repeated investi- 
gations they tempted to perjury, and they 
not only rendered insecure the subject- 
matter of investigation, but they left the 
very mischicfs and inequalities so much 
complained of by Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House. So well aware of this 
evil was the House, that in committees on 
elections, the lists of objections were de- 
livered to the opposite parties simulta- 
neously, so that the cases of one party 
were not known to the other, and there 
were no means of re-investigation, What 
course, too, did the committee which sat 
to investigate the subject of fictitious votes 
in Scotland recommend? ‘Their report 
affirmed the principle which was the basis 
of his noble Friend’s amendment, that 
when the right was once established, the 
fact proved ought to remain, and ought 
not to be re-investigated again and again. 
The object of the amendment was pre- 
cisely similar; it was intended to leave 
the franchise in repose, because it was 
known that when witnesses were examined 
again and again on the same points, they 
came not to give like evidence from time 
to time, but to vary their testimony so as 
to meet the necessities of the case. He 
said, also, that they ought not, whilst 
guarding against the introduction of a 
few voters below the required value, to 
disfranchise hundreds of the bond fide con- 
stituency. ‘The amendment avoided this; 
it went on the principle of guarding 


against fraud, of purging the register of 


all that was wrong, of relieving it from 
those errors which time and circumstances 
might introduce ; but while effecting these 
objects by investigation most stringent, it 
afterwardsleft the franchisein repose. With 
respect to the present constituencies, it 
was right that he should state what the 
amount of the disfranchisement must be. 
Reference had been already made to the 
number of the constituency in Ireland. 
In 1829, the Act was passed to raise the 
franchise from 40s. to 10/7. Under the 
Act of 1829, there were 20,000 101. free- 
holders registered. Under the Reform 
Act, leaseholders as well as freeholders 
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were registered, and there were enrolled 
60,000 out of a population of 7,000,000, 
and these had voted at two elections be- 
fore the Reform Act, and at three elec- 
tions since—in five successive elections; 
and those persons who had so voted, they 
were now called upon to deprive of a 
vested right which they had enjoyed for a 
period of eleven years. Was this just? 
Was it consistent with the principle 
adopted in the Reform Act and in other 
Acts? What did they do with respect to 
freemen? A man might become a free- 
man by fraud; his right to the franchise 
might be fabricated ; yet, by a law of old 
date, the freeman—no matter how the 
freedom had been acquired— obtained an 
indefeasible right to the franchise. Yet 
here were persons who had been registered 
for eleven years, proposed to be exposed 
to a system of investigation which the law 
never contemplated. Tie noble Lord 
said, that the fact of registry was prima 
facie evidence of the voter’s right. But 
what did this assertion mean? Why, 
that anybody who brought forward one 
scintilla of evidence against the franchise 
must necessarily prevail, because the tri- 
bunal must decide on the evidence alone, 
What, then, was the value of the pramd 
facie right given by the noble Lord? 
What was to become of the gentlemen 
who were going about the country re- 
ceiving annuities and valuing the pro- 
perty? Were their services to be dis- 
pensed with? The man would come, he 
would pass over the property a cursory 
glance, he would come forward in court, 
and he would state, that in his opinion 
the farm of no one of the parties objected 
to was worth 10/. What would be- 
come, in those circumstances, of the prima 
facie right they had seen by the evidence 
taken before the fictitious votes commit- 
tee. The evidence was unsworn, but 
they found one set of witnesses asserting 
that certain tenements, and specifying the 
persons who occupied them, were not 
worth more than 7/7. or 8/., whilst others 
said, that the very same tenements were 
decidedly worth upwards of 107. Indeed, 
On this vexatious question of value there 
was the greatest temptation for exagge- 
rated testimony, some swearing it up be- 
yond the value, whilst others swore it 
down, and thus left no benefit for the 
voter in the proposition of the noble Lord 
to make the fact of registering primd facie 
evidence of the right to vote. What then 
VOL. LIV. {fi 
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did all this come to? ‘There must be the 
presence of the voter before the barrister, 
there must be the continued attendance at 
the assizes, and then would occur that 
scene which his hon. and learned Friend, 
the Member for Tipperary, had so graphi- 
cally described. In 1829, there had been 
20,000 electors registered, who had many 
times exerciscd their right, and to the 
60,000 registered under the Reform Act, 
they might add another 20,000, and the 
noble Lord was seeking to confer on the 
opulent a power never before possessed 
by any one, to require an investigation 
into the right of every one of these regis- 
tered voters. Ie asked any man who 
knew what it was to bring a farmer for- 
ward against the frowns of his landlord 
and the lash of his agent, how many this 
re-investigation would exclude from the 
register? They must decide between the 
extent of the mischief against which they 
had to guard, and what would be the 
amount of the injury that they would in- 
Hict by the remedy? If the greater evil 
was in the latter, they ought to reject it. 
If there was not sufficient capacity in the 
revising barristers, they might mend the 
tribunal ; but they ought not to leave any 
power of repeated investigation from court 
to court. 

Sir E. Sugden cbserved, that he had 
not yet expressed any opinion upon this 
question, and he would, therefore, preface 
his observations by saying, that he sup- 
ported this bill in the full belief that no 
injury would be inflicted upon Ireland by 
its operation, and he had formed that be- 
lief upon as careful a consideration of its 
details as it was possible to give to the 
subject. He was content to be bound by 
this test—that he would offer nothing to 
Ireland which, similar circumstances exist- 
ing, he was not prepared to accept for 
England. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite had for the first time ad- 
mitted, what it was impossible to deny, 
that the clause upon which the House was 
called upon to divide, was a clause which 
in some way or other must find its way 
into every bill of this nature. In the very 
bill brought in by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself, there was a clause 
precisely the same in effect as the clause 
of his noble Friend. It was impossible, 
therefore, for him to persuade the Com- 
mittee that his noble Friend’s clause was 
an unusual clause, or that it would dis- 
franchise any person who ought not to be 
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disfranchised. The clause only related to 
what was hereafter contained in the bill, 
and those provisions might be altered or 
omitted at the pleasure of the House. 
Both the hon. and learned Member and 
his noble Friend agreed that there must 
be a new register. The hon. and learned 
Member wished to place on the new re- 
gistry all persons who were on the pre- 
sent. His noble Friend did the same. 
The provisions of the bill of his noble 
Friend, and of that of the hon. and 
learned Member, were in this respect 
identical, and the only difference between 
them was one of form, which was seized 
upon in order to embarrass and obstruct 
the noble Lord, and to hinder the consi- 
deration of the details of the bill. If his 
noble Friend’s bill had been prepared with 
as much care and anxiety as that of the 
Government, the noble Lord opposite 
would have lost the opportunity of divid- 
ing on this clause, and some progress 
might have been made in considering the 
details of the bill in Committee. Now, 
what would the Committee say, when he 
told them that the bill of the Solicitor- 
general for Ireland was not half so favour- 
able to the voters of Ireland as the bill of 
his noble Friend? According to the bill 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, every 
one who claimed to be a voter must prove 
his own title before he could be placed on 
the new register. But the provisions of 
his noble Friend’s bill required that the 
existing voter should not be called upon 
to support his claim until a primd facie 
case had been made out by the person 
objecting to the vote. It had been erro- 
neously urged by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Solicitor-general for Ire- 
land, that according to the noble Lord’s 


Registration of 


bill, a primd facie objection was suf. | 


ficient to put the voter upon the proof of 
his claim. No; the objector, according 
to the noble Lord’s bill, must prove his 
objection, and primd facie proof was not 
sufficient. This was distinctly specified 
in the 20th section. According to the 
bill of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite, there would never be a moment’s 
peace in Ireland, because he proposed a 
registration every three months, whereas 
the noble Lord required only an annual 
revision. Ministers, in their bill, had not 
only the annual revision, but also the 
quarterly registration. The only serious 
point of difference between the bills of the 
noble Lord and the hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman opposite was, that the noble Lord 
proposed that the original foundation of 
title should be examined into, whilst her 
Majesty’s Government said,that they would 
inquire into everything else except the 
original title. Let them look to the evi- 
dence which had been adduced with re- 
gard to Cork. In hundreds of cases, the 
full 102. value had been sworn to in one 
month; and four months after the value 
was sworn to be less than 5/.; in some 
cases, the tenements were declared to be 
of no value at all. This was surely a 
matter to which the attention of the Com- 
mittee should be drawn, seeing that a 
similar depreciation might occur in all the 
other constituencies. Was it not by no- 
torious fraud that such persons were re- 
tained on the registry? Could they con- 
sent to have upon the registry votes ac- 
quired by so fraudulent a system? Why, 
according to the Ministerial bill, when a 
man was once fraudulently placed upon 
the registry, there was not the slightest 
power to remove him; and it was an ab- 
solute fact that his want of title would 
constitute a secure defence for all time to 
come. Nobody could deny that. He 
positively asserted it, and defied contra- 
diction, that the very want of title would 
constitute the man’s right to vote for life, 
without the possibility of appeal. The 
noble Lord opposite had thrown overboard 
the safe principle which he had intro. 
duced into former bills. He (Sir E. Sug- 
den) did not treat any measure of he 

Majesty’s Government with one-thour 
sandth part the contempt which the noble 
Lord himself exhibited. The noble Lord 
had constantly ‘* new impressions.” Upon 
former occasions, the noble Lord had 
agreed with his noble Friend, but the 
noble Lord was forced to discover some 
difference, and give vent to these novel 
impressions. The very last bill which had 
emanated from the noble Lord upon this 
subject provided that objections might be 
taken to the vote, “ founded upon some 
matter existing at the time at which such 
voter was registered.” Now, here was the 
only point in discussion at the present 
moment, the single subject upon which 
the noble Lords at opposite sides differed. 
The clause went on to enact, that “ such 
objection shall be disposed of as if such 
original registry was had under the provi- 
sions of this Act.” What his noble 
Friend then now proposed to do, and what 
had been objected to with somuch warmth 
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and unnecessary declamation, was to be} mistaken his noble Friend’s amendment, 
found identically, in all respects, in the | he might well suppose that the right hon. 
very last bill which had been introduced | and learned Gentleman had not been alto- 


by the then Attorney-general for Ireland, 
now Chief Baron Woulfe, and the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, as a fit 
and proper bill. But that bill had not the 
merit of his noble I’riend’s bill, because it 
did not provide that the proof should be 
thrown on the party objecting, and not on 
the party defending the franchise. With 
that exception, there was nothing in the 
bill of his noble Friend which was not 
also to be found in the various bills which 
had, at different times, been introduced 
by the Government. Before he sat down, 
he wished to correct a mistake into which 
the hon. and learned Solicitor-general had 
fallen respecting the observations of his 
hon. and learned Friend, the Member for 
Bandon. His hon. and learned Friend 
had never intended to compare the elec- 
tors of Ireland to rubbish. What he said 
was, that when about to erect a new 
building the first process was always to 
clear away the rubbish ; and that so, on 
reconstituting the Irish registry, their first 
object should be to clear away all the rub- 
bish of bad votes wiih which it was now 
encumbered. ‘The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by expressing his 
intention of resisting the amendment of 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. Macauley said, he entertained so 
great a respect for the eminent talents and 
legal acuteness of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, that it was 
with great diffidence he ventured to op- 
pose his opinion to that of the right hon 
and learned Gentleman on the construc- 
tion of a single clause. But when the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
emphatically, distinctly, and repeatedly 
assured the Committee that the question 
on which they were to divide was, whether 


gether correct in his other remarks. He 
utterly denied, that the smallest impu- 
tation of unfairness, of violation of Par- 
liamentary role, or of want of perfect can- 
dour, could be brought against his noble 
Friend. The question which his noble 
Friend had brought forward was one of 
ihe gravest importance ; it was the ques- 
tion of re-investigation or no re-investiga- 
tion, and was one which the Committee 


| would repeatedly have to decide on during 








the progress of the bill. It was a question 
which it was possible for any Member of 
that House, without the slightest infringe- 
ment of Parliamentary rule, to bring for- 
ward on the discussion of any clause in 
which it could with propricty be inserted. 
Considering the history of the nolle Lord’s 
bill—considering that on the question of 
roing into Committee the noble Lord had 
i majority of but three, and that of that 
majority two hon. Members declared 
themselves unfavourable tq the principie 
of re-investigation, two used language such 
as gave the House to understand that 
should the bill come to a third reading, 
still containing that principle, they would 
vote against it—he thought his noble 
Friend was justified on the first occasion 
which presented itself in taking the opinion 
of the Committee on the great question of 
whether re-investigation was to remain the 
prominent defect of the bill? Although 
it was the intention of Government to go 
fully and fairly into the Committee on the 
bill, he entained no expectation of any 
good result. He did not hope that any 
good measure could be made out of one 
so laboriously, so elaborately, bad as that 
of the noble Lord; but if any effectual 


alteration could be made, it must be made 


| 


a person now on the register was to re- | 


main on it all his life, he (Mr. Macaulay) 


could not but say that it appeared to him | 


that thewords of his noble Friend’s amend- 
'no other name than a bill to take away 


ment by no means bore out such a state- 
ment. fis reading of the words was, that 


the voter should be continued on the. 


register so long as his right of voting and 
the registry were to remain in force, which 
under the present law were not for the 
term of his life, but for the period of eight 
years. If he was correct in conceiving 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had thus from reading it but cursorily 


iby a series of amendments like the pre- 


sent. By such alterations the bill might, 
perhaps, leave the Committee what it pur- 
ported to be, a bill toamend the Registra- 
tion, At present he could designate it by 


the right of voting under the pretence of 
ascertaining it. He need hardly say, that 
it was to no purpose that the bill did not 
directly affect the right of voting, because 
there was no right which could not be 
annulled by indirect as well as by direct 
means, or by providing a tedious, trouble- 
some, and costly mode of obtaming it. 
That was seen in all questions relating to 
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the rights of property. 


Registration of 


Tt was to no pur- 


pose, by the substantive law of the land, 


particular estates or sums of money be- 
longed toa certain person, if that law were 
so expensive as only to obtain his right at 
a greater expense than the object was 
worth. ‘There was not an hon. Mem- 
ber in that House who had not at some 
time or other submitted to an unjust 
demand rather than run the risk of vex- 
atious proceedings. If a law were brought 
into that House for the purpose of making 


justice expensive, he should be justified in 


ealling it a law of spoliation, and so he 
thought he was justified in designating a 
bill the object of which was disfranchise- 
ment under the name of registration. At 
the same time he had not the smallest 
doubt but that the bill of the noble Lord 
would remove some persons from the 
register who had not the smallest right to 
be there, in the same way as if they “made | 
a law making the Court of Requests as 
expensive as the Ilouse of Lords. Many 
a groundless action would be driven out 
of it, but the question was, whether they 
would not be throwing difficulties in the 
way of the just as well as of the unjust 
claimant. Let the noble Lord satisfy iim 
that the impediments provided by his bill 
would lie only in the way of fraudulent 
claimants and he would give him his sup- 
port. But he saw no provision to that 
effect in the bill. He saw that it went to 
make registration costly and difficult both 
for the fraudulent and the just claimant, 
and it was on the distinction between the 
two that the sense of the Committee would 
be taken. It provided repeated hearings 
of the same question—first before a sub- 
ordinate, 


tribunal. He would beg of the Committee 


to consider to what extent that abuse | 


might. be carried under the bill. Even 
the legal knowledge of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not enable him 
to find a parallel in any law, British or 
foreign, ancient or modern. It would not 
be necessary to select as matter of objec- 
tion some point which had not been inves- 
tigated before, for one and the same 
objection might be raised every time 
a new assistant barrister came to the 
country, or as often as a new judge went 
the circuit. If he rightly understood the 
noble Lord’s bill, an objection might be 
made in 1840 before the assistant barrister, 
from that there might be an appeal to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench; in 1841 it 
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might be again brought before the assist- 
ant-barrister, and from him to the Court 
of Common Pleas; in 1842 it might again 
come before the assistant-barrister, and 
then there was an appeal to the Court of 
Kixchequer. Nay, further, should there 
be a new Chief Justice, it might be tried 
another year in the Court of Common 
Pleas. - Now, he would venture to ask if 
the whole jurisprudence of the world con- 
tained anything which aflorded a parallel 
to such a system of legislation? Ue 
would venture to assert that there was no 
parallel, because, although there was some- 
thing like it in the English system-—and 
it was the vice of the system—yet there 
was only one trial, but in any other re- 
spect he defied the noble Lord to find a 
parallel in any country that ever called 
itself civilized. ‘The noble Lord said, if 
that power of objection was not given, 
persons would get upon the registry who 
had no legal right to be there. Did the 
‘noble Lord imagine that there were no 
persons in possession of property in this 
country the judgments in whose favour 
were by no means justified? Did the 
noble Lord imagine that all the damages 
awarded to plaintiffs by juries, and that 
all the large sums which had been paid by 
the Courts of Law, were sanctioned by 
truth and justice? Did he not believe 
that there were many estates which were 
in the possession of wrong owners? But 
the Courts of Law could not and ought 
not to set these matters right by eternal 
re-investigation, Suppose an injured man 
had come and said that the judgment ob- 
tained against him was erroneous—that 
he had procured the evidence—that he had 
found in the bottom of a chest an old 
paper which would establish lis claim— 
that he had been taken by surprise; the 
‘court might naturally say, that they re- 
'gretted the hardship of the case, but it 
would be impossible for them to go on 
hearing and ie-hearing the case twenty or 
thirty or fifty times; that the noble Lord’s 
bill admitted, and it required no great 
stretch of imavination to suppose a case 
in which the voter might be objected to 
120 or 130 times in the course of his life. 
He had not the sinallest doubt that if they 
went on hearing criminal cases over and 
over again, they would at length hang 
some great ruffians. Ile had no doubt 
that if a man brought an action over again 
for the same cause, some cases of import- 
ance might be set right; but it had been 
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ruled over and over again that it was better 
occasionally that some wrong should be 
endured than that the rights of society 
should be constantly interfered with ; and 
why sheuld they depart from that principle 
in the single case of the franchise? No 
doubt the bill would exclude many dis- 
honest voters, but the question was, what 
would be its effect on the honest voter ? 
All the objections in the bill were common 
to the rightful and the wrongful claimant. 


Registration of 


The vexation and expense of travelling, of 


appearing before the judge, of severe cross- 
examinations, of brow-beatings, and re- 


flections upon his integrity, were all com- | 


mon to the rightful as well as the wrongful 
claimant. But did the noble Lord believe 


that a case never broke down unless when | 


aman went with a fraudulent intention ? 


Did he not know that the accidental ab- | 


sence of a witness, or direct perjury——(for 
if the noble Lord imputed so much on the 


side of the claimant, surely he might allow | 


a little on the side of the objectors) —would 
break down the claim? Was he not 
aware that men, who thought they hada 
good right, were frequently. withheld from 
pressing it in a court of law, 
they were in doubt whether they could 
establish it satisfactorily ; or had the noble 
Lord never heard of the uncertainty of the 
law? Ifoutof 100 honest claimants only 
four or five were defeated, or saddled with 


costs, could any one doubt that that would | 


act to the injury of the honest claimant? 


Almost every clause of the noble Lord’s , 
bill for keeping out the wrongful, acted | 


just as effectually against the rightful 
claimant. 
pretty picture of an unfortunate claim- | 
ant being opposed by a pauper; but | 
the noble Lord should recollect 


that the claim of the rich man must be 
a valid one, and that it was much more 
likely that the case might be reversed. 


He would suppose another case, the case | 


of a man of great wealth, and of imperious, 


obstinate, and arbitrary temper—one of 


those men who, as had been said by his 
lamented and valued friend, in words 
which should be engraven on his tomb, 
thought much of the rights of property, 
and little of its duties. He would sup- 


pose that man willing to spend six or| the way of the rightful claimant : 
7,0001. a year in securing the command 
of a county, that, every man knew, would | 
not be impossible even in England. 
would not mention any recent transaction ; 
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because | 


The noble Lord had drawn a} 


that | 
property was the best of qualifications— | 


He | 
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‘he did not wish to mix up personalities 
with that serious debate; but they all 
knew that a certain man now dead, pro- 
voked by the opposition he received in a 
certain town, vowed that he would make 
the grass grow in its streets, and he kept 
his vow. Another ejected 400 voters in 
one county, and entered 15 criminal and 
225 civil actions. Such a man could 
easily command an Irish county. It 
would only be a picture less in his gal- 
lery, or an antique gem,the less in his cob 
lection. The cost would be but as dust 
under his feet, compared with the pleasure 
of domination. He had no hesitation in 
saying that every clause in the noble 
Lord’s bill tended to harass and obstruct 
the voter in obtaining his just rights. 
The effect, in short, would be, that a 
great many would abandon the claim al- 
together. ‘The franchise was a sacred 
public trust, which should be used for 
the benefit of the public, and yet when 
honestly secking that, their pecuniary 
interests were to be seriously affected. 
They should also take into consideration 
that men did not go to the registry with 
the same spirit with which they went to the 
poll. There had been few registrations 
since 1826, at which a general election 
was expected; and men who, when the 
candidates were declared, and when per- 
haps the fate of a ministry was to be 
sealed, would pay 50/, or run any trouble 
-to record their votes in a hard-fought 
election, would hardly go across the street 
to register. ‘Therefore, you ought rather 
'to encourage than discourage registration. 
Yet, supposing a Parliament to last seven 
| years, the noble Lord’s bill would expose 
the voter to fourteen law-suits, against 
which what human fortitude or buman 
patriotism could stand out ?—and this was 
the principle which the House was now 
called upon to assert or reject. Sir 
'(continued the right hon. Gentleman), 
there is another consideration which ap- 
plies specially to Ireland, that is the state 
of the franchise. It is impossible to 
separate that from the subject of registra- 
tion—it is impossible to have a_ perfect 
law of registration, that is, one which 
shall throw the greatest difficultics in the 
way of the wrongful, and every facility in 
but it Is 
| still open for you to distinguish as clearly 
| as possible which are the rightful and 
which are the wrongful claimants, -and 
| how can I decide upon a question like 
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this without looking at the state of the 


Registration of 


much more the Irish franchise is restricted, 


as compared with the English, even by | 


the Reform Bill—how much it is restricted 
even below what Pitt and Castlereagh, 


and Grenville, and Wyndham, considered | 
Looking at statistics, I find | 


to be just. 
that Westmoreland, with little more than 
50,000 inhabitants, and covered by naked 
hills and barren moors, has more voters 
than any Irish county—than Tipperary 
with 400,000 inhabitants, or Cork with 
800,000. Sir, I cannot think that even 


the superiority of England in point of , 


property can explain so enormous a dis- 
parity; and, 
question, I think that the Irish franchise 
ought to be rather extended than restricted 


—if it is to be altered at all—and I do | 


not pledge myself to support any proposi- 
tion for its extension; 
interpose to make it better, [ will not lay 


violent hands upon it to make it worse— | 


and strong as is my regard for the great 
settlement of 1832, I will never consent to 
make it final as against the people alone ; 
and if not restoring what it took away, I 


will not consent to withdraw the smallest | 


portion of what it gave. But, Sir, this is 
not an Irish merely, it is an imperial 
question. I hope and trust that if the 
bill is to pass at all, it will pass modified | 
by the amendment proposed to-night,and | 
by others conceived in the same spirit. 
But if not, I shall regard it as the first step | 
in a great retrograde movement—as the | 
beginning of a scheme of which tne object | 
is to undo what was done by the Reform | 
Bill. I do not believe the Reform Bill 
would be directly attacked. Much as 
hon. Gentlemen have talked of re-action, 
they well know that there has been no 
re-action here—they well know that it | 
would not be safe to attempt to despoil | 
our great cities and towns of political | 
power, and confer it again on old walls | 
and mouldering towers, But what can- 
not be done directly may be done indirectly | 
—it matters not what franchise is con- 
ferred if the means of acquiring it are 
restricted. It matters not how well the 
law of rights is framed, if not accompanied 
by as efficient a law of remedies—power 
that can be obtained only by wealth or 
time, though nominally given to the many, 
is really given only to the few. Let us 
have the most democratic Reform Bill, 
and let the noble Lord frame our registra- 
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whatever way I look at the | 


but if I hesitate to | 
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| tion, and political power may yet be in 
franchise? Jt is impossible not to feel how | 


the hands of the aristocracy and its tools. 
The Opposition begin with Ireland, and 
they are wise. JDistance, difference of 
religious belief—perhaps that unfriendly 
feeling, the natural effect of much wrong 
inflicted, and much wrong endured—may 
have deterred the people of this country 
from resenting the insult offered to the Irish 
nation as they would have resented the 
same insult to themselves. But, Sir, I 
grieve for the short-sightedness of my 
countrymen; Ireland is the first field— 
it will not be the last. I believe this 
struggle is just as much for Yorkshire and 
Kent as for Cork and Kerry. And the 
day, when the constituencies, worked 
upon by this bill, shall send up to this 
Iiouse representatives regarded by the 
Irish people as enemies, will be dark and 
dreary for the liberties of England. 
But it is not necessary that 1 should 
resort to topics like these. The derisive 
expressions of Gentlemen opposite, I 
suppose intimate, that they would be un- 
just to Ireland alone. Well, whether 
they mean this injustice to be confined 
to Ireland or to extend to England, I 
hardly know how to express my reproba- 
tion of so odious and disgusting a measure. 
The people of Ireland have been al- 
|ready hardly enough used. When we 
granted them religious emancipation, 
we took away their franchise. By the 
| Reform Bill, a very smail portion of 
| what was before taken away was restored ; 

| and now the noble Lord by this bill would 
‘take away the little which the Reform Bill 
bestowed. There is only one bill on the 
‘table relative to the registration in Eng- 
land, a bill laid on the table by the same 
| hand that laid the Reform Bill there, and 
| one worthy of tha: hand. But as regards 
Ireland, we are now discussing a bill made 
up of the very worst features of all the 
bills that have been of late years intro- 
duced on the subject of registration—of 
| the English system, of the system at pre- 
sent existing in Ireland, and of the ill- 
_ considered plan of Sir Michael 0’ Loghlen. 
' Yes! the ill-considered plan of Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen, Each and ail of these systems 
have been made to contribute their evil, 
but not one of their redeeming qualities, 
and the noble Lord, out of those evil 
qualities has framed his bill. What must 
be the feelings of the people of Ireland 
when they compare that bill with the bill 
laid on the table by my noble Friend, for 
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the settlement of the registration system 
in England, to perpetuate differences and 
to excite discord seems to be the object of 
the noble Lord ? Not such was the spirit in 
which the great minister who carried the 
act of Union treated the people of Ireland. 
The words which he quoted seem to have 
been forgotten by the noble Lord. 


Registration of 


“ Paribus se legibus amb 
Invicte gentes wterna in federa mittant.” 


These were the sentiments of the pro- 
moter of the act of Union. I venerate that 
great measure, I am ready to defend it 
against the open enmity of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, as against 
the still more dangerous friendship of the 
noble Lord. I am satisfied that tor every 
repealer made by the eloquence of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, ten 
would be produced by the bill of the noble 
Lord if it passed in its present shape, and 
unmitigated. Should an universal cry for 
repeal of the Union arise in Ireland on the 
passing of the bill. J should not regard it 
in any other light than as the natural suc- 
cession of effect and cause. It would be 
puerile, nay, it would be hypocritical, to 
go on misgoverning, and to pretend to 
hope that the results of good government 
would follow—to assume that those whom 
we treat as aliens, ought to feel towards 
us as brothers—to oppose agitation and 
multiply the grievances by which agitation 
is alone supported, and by which it was 
originated—to raise the cry of civil war 
whereon the people of Ireland called for a 
repeal of the legislative Union, and at the 
very time when you are taking steps to 
annul all those rights and privileges, 
without which the legislative union would 
be but an empty name. 

The House divided on the question 
that the words proposed by Viscount 
Morpeth be added—Ayes 296; Noes 289; 
Majority 7. 
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Redington, hon. T.N. 
Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 

Rippon, C. 

Roche, E. B. 
Roche, W. 

Roche, Sir D. 
Rumbold, C. E, 
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Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord C. 


Rutherford, rt. hn, A. 


Salwey, Colonel 
Sanford, E, A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 


Sheil, right hon. R. L. 


Shelburne, Earl of 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, B. 

Smith, G, R. 
Smith, R. V. 
Somers, J. P. 


Somerville, Sir M. W. 


Standish, C. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Staunton, Sir G. T, 
Steuart, R. 

Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Stock, Dr. 
Strangways, hon. J. 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Strutt, E, 

Style, Sir C. 

Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Talford, Sergeant 
Tancred, Il. W. 
Tavistock, Marq. of 
Thornely, T. 
Townley, R. G. 


Troubridge, Sir E. T. 


Tufnell, H, 
Turner, E. 

Turner, W. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, hon. C. P. 
Vivian, Major C. 
Vivian, J. Ul. 


Vivian, rt. hn SirR.H., 


Wakley, T. 

Walker, R. 

Wall, C. B. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, II. 
Ward, H. G. 
Westenra, hn. H. R. 
Westenra, hon. J.C. 
White, A. 

White, H. 

Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wilshere, W. 


Winnington, Sir T. E. 


Winnington, H. J. 
Wood, C, 
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Wood, Sir M. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wood, B. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wrightson, W. B. 
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Wyse, T. 

Yates, J. A. 
TELLERS, 

Stanley, hon, E. J. 

Parker, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Captain 
Adare, Viscount 
Alford, Viscount 
Alsager, Captain 
Arbuthnot, hon, H, 
Archdall, M. 
Ashley, Lord 
Attwood, W. 
Attwood, M. 
Bagge, W. 

Bagot, hon, W. 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J., jun. 
Baillie, Colonel 
Baillie, IL. J. 
Baker, E. 
Baldwin, C. B. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barneby, J. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Bateson, Sir R, 
Bell, M. 

Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bethell, R. 
Blackburn, I. 
Blackstone, W, 8. 
Blair, J. 
Blakemore, R. 
Blennerhasset, A. 
Boldero, H, G. 
Bolling, W. 
Botfield, B. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, HH. 
Broadwood, If. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Bruges, W. Il. L. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burr, H. 

Burrell, Sir C. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Calcraft, J. H. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Canning, rt. hn. Sir 8, 
Cantalupe, Viscount 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Chapman, A. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clerk, Sir G, 


Cochrane, Sir T. J. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Cole, hon, A. H. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, E. 

Corry, hon, H. 
Courtenay, P. 
Cresswell, C. 
Cripps, J. 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Damer, hon. D. 
Darby, G. 
Darlington, Earl of 
De Horsey, 8S. H, 
Dick, Q. 

D’Israeli, B. 
Dottin, A. R. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douro, Marquess of 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Drummond, H. 
Duftield, T. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Dunbar, G. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Du Pre, G. 

Kast, J. B, 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Faton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 

Ellis, J. 

Estcourt, T. 
Farnham, E, B, 
Farrand, R. 
Fielden, W. 
Fellowes, E. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fleming, J. 

Foley, E. T. 
Follett, Sir W. 
Forrester, hon. G. 
Fox, S. L. 

Ciaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Goddard, A. 
Godson, R. 

Gordon, hon, Captain 
Gore, O. J. R. 
Gore, O. W. 
Goring, H. D. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Grant, Sir A, C, 
Greene, T, 


bes 
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Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Hale, R. B. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harcourt, G. 8. 


Hardinge,rt-hn. Sir. 


Hawkes, T. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heneage, G. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Herries, rt. hn. J. C. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, I’. 
Hodgson, R, 

llogg, J. W. 
Holmes, hon. W, A. 
Holmes, W. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, H. T. 

Hope, G. W. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Houstoun, G. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hurt, F. 

Ingestrie, Viscount 
Ingham, R 

Inglis, Sir R. 1. 
Irton, S. 

Irving, J. 

Jackson, Sergeant 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jenkins, Sir R. 
Jermyn, Earl of 
Johnston, H. 

Jones, J. 

Jones, Captain 
Kelly, F. 

Kemble, II. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Kelburne, Viscount 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lascelles, hon, W. 8. 
Lefroy, right hon. T. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 

Lockhart, A. M. 
Long, W. 

Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, Viscount 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lucas, E. 

Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W, A. 
Maclean, D, 
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Mahon, Viscount 
Maidstone, Viscount 
Manners, Lord C, 8. 
Marsland, T. 
Marton, G. 
Mathew, G. 
Maunsell, T. 2. 
Meynell, Captain 
Miles, W. 

Miles, P. W.S. 
Miller, W. H. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Monypenny, T. G. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, J. 

Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Lord 
O'Neill, hon. J. B. R. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 

Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S, 
Palmer, R. 

Palmer, G. 

Parker, M. 

Parker, R. T. 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, right hon. Sir R. 
Pemberton, T. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Perceval, hon. G. J. 
Pigot, R, 

Planta, right hon, J, 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Pollen, Sir J. W. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Colonel 
Powerscourt, Viscount 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 

Rae, righthon, Sir W. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, R. 
Rickford, W. 
Rolleston, L. 

Rase, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Rushout, G. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirely, E. J. 
Sibthorpe, Col. 
Smith, J. A. 

Smyth, Sir G, H. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. E. 
Spry, Sir S. T, 
Stanley, E, 
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Villiers, Viscount 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, II. S. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wilbraham, hon, B. 
Williams, R. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Colonel 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Wyndham, W. 
Wynn, rt hon. C. W, 
Yorke, hon. E, T. 
Young, J. 
Young, Sir W. 
TELLERS. 
Baring, H. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 


Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Sturt, II. C. 

St. Paul, UH. 
Sugden, rt. lion. Sirk, 
Teigninouth, Lord 
Tennent, J. EF. 
Thesiger, I’. 
Thomas, Colonel II. 
‘Thompson, Alderman 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, I’. J. 
Tomline, G. 

Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vernon, G,. LH. 


Lord Stanley said, that after the de. 
cision to which the House had come, he 
should offer no further opposition to the 
amendment of the remainder of theclauses. 
Ile presumed that, after the other side of 
the House had amended the clause as the 
noble Lord proposed, there would then be 
no objection to their reporting progress 
and asking leave to sit again. 

Viscount Morpeth assented, and the 
necessary verbal alterations were agreed 
to accordingly. 

Lord Stanley then said, that it only 
remained for him to say, that much as he 
regretted the decision at which the House 
had arrived, it should not have the effect 
of inducing him to withdraw from the 
further prosecution of the object which 
he had in view. Bowing to the decision 
of the House, he should now endeavour 
to make the measure as perfect as he 
possibly could, and to carry it through 
the Committee in such a form as to secure 
its favourable reception on bringing up 
the report. As to the period at which 
they were to proceed with these bills, the 
House would recollect that they had de- 
termined to proceed with the two regis- 
tration bills on Monday. He concluded 
that they would adhere to their former 
decision of giving to the Irish Registration 
Bill then before them precedence over the 
English bill, and over the other measure 
which had been introduced upon the same 
subject. He distinctly understood that 
the question of Irish Registration was to 
take precedence, and under that impres- 
sion he should fix Monday for proceeding 
with it. 

Lord J. Russell said, he should state 
at once the course which the House he 
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thought ought to take. 
resolved to proceed with the Committee | 
on the Irish Registration Bill in preference | 


Registration of 


to the English bill, leaving the notice of | precedence to his bill. 


his hon. Friend, the Member for Halifax, 
to apply to either measure. 
course would not impede the second read- 
ing of either of those bills, nor would it 


{COMMONS} 


The House had | jesty’s Government. 


| 


| 


But that | 


form the least objection to proceeding | 


with the Committee upon the bill of his 
hon. and learned Friend, 
general for Ireland. When, therefore, 
the noble Lord opposite proposed to the 
House to take the Committee on this bill 
in preference to the Government orders, 
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All that his noble 
Friend asked was, that if they went into 
the Registration question, they would give 
Surely then they 
might leave it to him to fix the day upon 
which he was to proceed with his own 
measure. It had been said, that they 
would go fairly and fully into the question 
of Irish Registration; that understanding 


_had been acted upon nominally, and after 


the Solicitor- | 


they had made almost no progress, ob- 


_jections were thrown out, and those ob- 


he should oppose that motion, and move | 


as an amendment, that it be taken on 
some other day. 

Lord Stanley said, that he never had 
proposed to proceed with this bill in pre- 


ference to the Government orders. The 


| 
| 


| in accordance with that amendment; 
/on the contrary, 


jections were raised not so much against 
the measure as agaiust the man, On the 
first clause the amendment of the other 
side was adopted, aud now they refused 
to allow the noble Lord to alter his bill 
but, 
Lords opposite 
take a course 


noble 
appeared determined to 


| wholly at variance with the uniform usage 


noble Lord had proposed that the third | of the House. 


reading of two bills should be taken on | 
Monday. 
with that proposition. 


Viscount Howick said, that before the 


He did not mean to interfere | House divided, he could not help appeal- 
On the subject of |i ing to his noble Friend to save them from 


lrish Registration there were two rival bills | the extreme inconvenience of the course 


before the House. It would be idle to | 
proceed with them concurrently, setting a | 
clause in one against a clause in the | 
other. It would tend much more to the 
despatch of the public business if they 
took one or other of the proposed mea- 
sures as the basis of their proceedings. 
Whichever course they thought proper to 
adopt, he would bow to their decision. 

House resumed, and the Chairman 
reported progress, and asked leave to sit 
again on Monday, 

Lord J. Russell moved as an amend- 
ment, that the Registration Bill proposed 
by his hon. and learned Friend, the So- 
licitor-general for Ireland, should be taken 
in preference. He should propose that a 
day be fixed for that purpose, but not on 
Monday. If the House adopted the ge- 
neral principles of the bill of his hon. and 
learned Friend, then he should propose 
to proceed with the Committee on Thurs- 
day. 

Sir R. Peel wished to know from the 
noble Lord opposite whether he intended 
to take the sense of the House upon that 
point. [Lord John Russell: Yes.] Such 
a proceeding was certainly without a pre- 
cedent. He did not recollect a single 
instance in which any thing of the sort 
had ever been attempted. His noble 
Friend did not propose to give his bill 
precedence over the measures of her Ma- 





he now proposed. If they were to have a 
| division upon the order of their proceed- 

ings, he thought it would conduce to the 
convenience of the House, as well as to 
the regularity of their proceedings gene- 
rally, if that division were to take place 
not then, but on Monday, the day for 
which the noble Lord who had the con- 
duct of this bill proposed to fix it, upon 
the understanding that he would not 
allow it to interfere with the Government 
orders, which his noble Friend intended 
proceeding with. He did not think it at 
all desirable or expedient, after all that 
had passed, to go to a division upon the 
mere form of fixing the bill for Monday, 
or upon the question whether the bill of the 
Solicitor-general or that of the noble Lord 
opposite should be first proceeded with. 
Divisions of this kind could not possibly 
lead to any useful result. They only 
created a further waste of time, and would 
besides increase the excitement and acri- 
mony which this subject had already given 
riseto. The far more regular course would 
be—having proceeded thus far with an 
Irish Registration bill—to continue the 
discussion of that bill before they pro- 
ceeded with any other on the same sub- 
ject. He had that night voted in favour 
of his noble Friend’s amendment; but he 


had not done so, he confessed, without 
Although he did concur 


some reluctance. 
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in the substance of his noble I’riend’s 
amendment, and in the objection to the 
re-investigation of claims that had been 
already fairly considered, yet he did feel 
that the mode in which that amendment 
had been brought under consideration was 
greatly calculated to delay the proceedings 
of the House. Although he had gone this 
Jength, from an anxious desire as far as 
possible to support his noble Friend, yet, 
undoubtedly, if his noble Friend took a 
division then upon an objection which he 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site in thinking unprecedented, namely, 
an objection to allow the noble Lord who 
had the conduct of this bill to fix it for the 
day upon which he thought it best it should 
stand, it would be utterly impossible for 
him to vote with his noble Friend. He, 
therefore, hoped that his noble Friend 
would not put the House to the inconven- 
ience of such a division, and that if it were 
to take place it should be at a time when 
the noble Lord was actually about to pro- 
ceed with the bill. 

Lord J. Russell said, it appeared to him 
that if this question were to be decided, it 
might as well be decided then as at any 
other time. As his noble Friend, how- 
ever, objected to that course, he would 
not press it, as it was just the same to him 
to take the division on Monday. He was 
happy to have his noble Friend’s support 
upon the present occasion; but he owned 
it did appear to him—and he would be 
ready to argue the point on Monday— 
that the Government having brought for- 
ward a bill upon this subject, were en- 
titled to propose the second reading of it 
upon a Government day, and before any 
other business. 

Committee to sit again on Monday. 


SO LODL LOO L FOOD 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 22, 1840. 


Minutes.) Bill. Read a second time :—Protestant Epis- 
eopal Church (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Lord Hatherton, from Kinver, and 
Wetley Rocks (Staffordshire), against Travelling by Rail- 
ways or Canals on the Sabbath-day.—-By Viscount Strang- 
ford, from Hampton-upon-Thames, against further Grants 
to Maynooth College. 


Mr. O’Connor.] Lord Brougham 
presented a petition from Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor, to which he begged leave to 
call the attention of his noble Friend. The 
petitioner re-stated his former complaints 
as to the treatment which he had received 
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in York Castle, particularly as to his having 
been prevented from seeing his legal ad- 
viser. He averred that his former state- 
ments were correct, which related to his 
treatment from the 21st of May up to the 
Ist of June, and stated, that any alteration 
which had taken place in his treatment 
had occurred since the last mentioned 
period. He complained, that the inquiry 
set on foot into the allegations made by 
him was not a just one, and that, consi- 
dering his state of health, he ought not to 
have been removed to a distant prison, 
He (Lord Brougham) knew nothing what- 
ever as to the correctness of these state- 
ments, but he felt it to be his duty to lay 
this petition, in which Mr. O’Connor com- 
plained of his unfortunate situation, before 
their Lordships, and thus to give his noble 
Friend an opportunity, as he then did, to 
give any explanation on the subject which 
he might think proper. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, that 
the petitioner, in the first place, was under 
a complete misapprehension as to the 
nature of the inquiry that had been set on 
foot, in consequence of his representations, 
A gentleman had been sent down to in- 
quire whether the magistrates had com- 
plied with the rules and regulations of the 
prison, or whether they had exceeded 
them. ‘The other part of the inquiry was 
directed for his own information, to enable 
him to judge whether it would be proper 
for him to take steps to remove Mr. 
O’Connor from York Castle to another 
prison. As to the first point, it was found 
that the magistrates had not violated any 
of the rules or regulations of the prison in 
the case of Mr, O’Connor; and, as to the 
second, nothing appeared that called for 
his removal. On this point, he had en- 
deavoured to acquire all the information 
that he possibly could, and on that infor- 
mation he had acted. He did not wish 
to enter at large into Mr. O’Connor’s re- 
presentations on this occasion, but he was 
bound to say, that, in his mind, the weight 
of the testimony of the magistrates pre- 
ponderated on every point. So far from 
any undue labour being imposed on Mr. 
O'Connor, one of the prisoners was 
directed to attend to him, and that man 
complained to Mr. Crawford of the extra 
labour imposed on him in consequence. 
It was denied that Mr. O’Connor was 
compelled to perform menial offices. He 
volunteered to assist in cleaning the yard, 
but was requested not to do so, and after 
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he had wetted his feet, he desisted. As 
to the refusal to allow bis professional ad- 
viser to see him, that was not the fact. 
Orders were given, that his professional 
advisers should have access to him at all 
convenient times, and Mr, Crawford stated 
that the gentleman who was represented 
to be Mr. O’Connor’s legal adviser, and 
who, it was alleged, was refused admission 
to him, told him that he did not want to 
see Mr, O’Connor on professional busi- 
ness. As to his accommodation, it was 
stated that Mr. O’Connor’s cell was fur- 
nished with a chair, a table, and a carpet. 
He was not called on to perform any me- 
nial office. He was locked up, and retired 
to rest every night at 9 o'clock, and re- 
mained thus till 7 in the morning. 
Finally, he was allowed newspapers and 
other publications, There was another 
point, with respect to which Mr. O’Connor 
seemed to labour under great misappre- 
hension. His being sent to York Castle, 
was not the act of the Secretary of State, 
but of the judges. They considered which 
was the most proper place of confinement 
for Mr. O’Connor, and they selected York 
Castle. An objection was made to that 
prison, and an inquiry relative to it was 
instituted, the result of which was, that it 
was declared to be avery proper place. 
Application was afterwards made, stating 
that Mr. O’Connor could not be removed 
immediately without great danger to his 
life ; and he had directed that Mr. O’Con- 
nor should not be removed until inquiry 
was made into the actual state of his 
health. The responsibility rested with the 
Marshal of the Queen’s Bench to carry 
the sentence of the law into effect ; and 
he exercised his discretion, after a com- 
munication with the Home-office, in send- 
ing Mr. O’Connor away. He believed, 
that, during the journey, Mr. O’Connor 
never complained of ill-health. He did 
not mean to speak lightly of the painful- 
ness of Mr. O’Connor’s situation; but, he 
believed, that under all the circumstances 
the utmost indulgence had been given to 
him during his confinement. 

Lord Brougham said, it was true that 
the Secretary of State had nothing at all 
to do with sending Mr. O’Connor, in the 
first instance, to York Castle. But Mr. 
O’Connor complained, that the applica- 
tion which he afterwards made to the 
Home-office to be removed from that pri- 
son, was refused. With respect to being 
debarred from seeing his legal adviser, the 
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petitioner positively asserted the fact, and 
flatly contradicted the statement on the 
other side. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, Mr. 
Crawford’s statement was, that he was told 
that Mr. Clarkson, who was described as 
the professional adviser of Mr. O’Connor, 
wished to see him; but, on inquiry, he 
found that it was not on professional busi- 
ness. He was convinced that Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s professional adviser was not refused 
admission to him, because strict orders 
were given that his friends and relations 
should be admitted at proper and conve- 
nient times, and, above all, that his pro- 
fessional adviser should have easy and 
ready access to him. 

Petition laid on the table. 


New Sourn Wates.] The Bishop of 
Exeter, having presented a petition from 
the Archdeaconry of Cornwall, praying 
for church extension, more especially in 
Australia, trusted that he should not have 
Occasion to occupy their Lordships’ 
attention long upon a subject which he 
should not have mentioned at all, but for 
something which had occurred during the 
discussion upon a most rev. Prelate’s mo- 
tion respecting transportation, when he 
(the Bishop of Exeter) said something in 
Justification of this colony, which had 
been a good deal maligned by strong 
statements. He observed, upon that oc- 
casion, that it was a sufficiently great 
hardship upon this colony not to have 
secured the advantages to be derived from 
free emigration, according to th distinct 
pledge of the Government. [The Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne : No such pledge has 
been given.] He differed from the noble 
Marquess as to the fact, and would pre- 
sently show that a distinct pledge had 
been given. The noble Marquess had 
stated, upon the occasion to which he re- 
ferred, that the Government wished to 
employ all the funds derived from the 
sale of the colonial lands for the purpose 
of promoting free emigration; but, so 
strong an indisposition existed amongst 
the colonists to pay, not the new, but the 
old, expenses of the colony, that the Go- 
vernment had found it necessary to allo- 
cate, to the liquidation of them, funds 
which, under different circumstances, 
would have been applicable to emigration, 
The colony of New South Wales had ori- 
ginally been established, as their Lord- 
ships knew, as a penal settlement, The 
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only settlers were the military and civil 
officers, who had accompanied the con- 
victs, and taken their families with them, 
having been induced to settle by those 
grants of land which were successively 
made, with other considerations. Matters 
went on thus for several years. At length, 
in the year 1831, when the noble Karl 
(Ripon) was Secretary for the Colonies, 
anxiously consulting for the best interests 
of this district, he directed that the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of land should form no 
part of the annual income of the colony, 
but should be considered as capital. <A 
paper had been laid before the other 
House of Parliament, in 1857, by Sir 
George Grey, in which it was distinctly 
stated, that ‘the funds derived from the 
sale of Crown lands should be looked on 
as capital, not as annual income.” In 
1838, a different process was introduced, 
and it was no longer a question whether 
the whole produce of the sale of the Crown 
lands should be devoted to the purpose of 
free emigration, but to prevent 
large defalcations in the revenue, to the 
extent, as he was informed, of very nearly 
400,000. ‘To ascertain the exact amount 
would be one of the objects of his motion, 


In that same year, a report of a commit- | 


tee of the Legislative Council of the colony 
contained the following passage :— 


““Your Committee trust it will not 
justice as well as the policy of applying the 
proceeds of the Crown lands exclusively to 
the introduction of a moral and industrious 
class of inhabitants. The first emigrants were 
induced to embark their fortunes in this dis- 
tant colony, under the promise of receiving 


free grants of land, and in the confidence that 


the same policy would be continued as the 
best means of settling the country. 


in lieu of granting them, as before, it is consi- 
dered by the inhabitants merely as the con- 
version of capital into another form, and that 


the proceeds of the sale of land should still be | 
applied to the same purposes as the land | 
If there be any justice in this argu- | 
ment it derives force from the circumstance | 


itself, 


that this colony is made the receptacle for the 
outcasts of the United Kingdom, and is conse- 
quently loaded with a vast disproportion of 
immoral people. That the colonists have de- 
rived many advantages from the transportation 
of convicts, cannot be denied ; but the system 
has brought with it a Jong train of moral evils, 
which can only be counteracted by an exten- 
sive introduction of free and virtuous inhabit- 
ants; and the only means upon which the 
colonists can safely rely for accomplishing this 
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vital object, is the revenue for the sale of 
lands. It is, for these reasons, that your 
Committee are anxious to record their opin- 
ions, as well as that of the whole community 
of the colony, that the funds arising from the 
sale of lands should be appropriated exclu. 
sively to the purpose of introducing a moral 
and industrious population ; that they consider 
this appropriation alike indispensable to the 
present interests, and the future prosperity and 
character of the colony; and that they regard 
the opinion expressed by the Secretary of the 
Colonies, in 1831, and approved by the Lords 
of the Treasury, in the light of a pledge by his 
Majesty’s Government that the Crown lands 
of the colony shall be held sacred to the pro- 
motion of emigration.” 


The committee constituted, perhaps, the 
most important body in the colony. They 
were nominated by the Crown, held high 
oflices, were many of them natives of this 
country, in some cases were not at all 
connected with land, and their statements 
might, therefore, be looked upon as impar- 
tial. When the report of the committee 
reached Kugland, Lord Glenele directed 
that it should be communicated to the 
Treasury; and a letter was subsequently 
forwarded from the Treasury, showing that 
an application had been made of a portion 
of the funds, in accordance with the wishes 
of Lord Glenelg. Upon the 18th Sep- 
tember, 1856, Lord Glenelg wrote as fol- 


| lows:— 


“ Referring to the concluding paragraph of 
the report of the committee of the Legislative 
Council, in which they strongly urge the appli- 
cation of the whole of the revenues arising 
from the sale of Crown lands to the promotion 
of emigration, I am of opinion that the funds 
so derived cannot be more properly or bene- 
ficially appropriated than in the advancement 
of this object; and I am therefore prepared to 
sanction the appropriation of as large a portion 
of them as may be required for emigration. 
With this view, I have to request that you will, 
at the end of every year, transmit to me a 
statement of the revenue derived from the sale 
of crown lands, and also of the disbursements 
made from the same source in furtherance of 
emigration; and I would recommend that no 
portion of such revenue should, on any account, 
be devoted to other purposes, until this primary 
object has been sufficiently provided for.” 

In a subsequent despatch from Lord 
Glenelg to Sir Richard Bourke, though it 
was now said there had been no pledge, 
let them hear what the Secretary for the 
Colonies, of that period, said. The de- 
spatch was dated March 23, 1837. After 
desiring an annual estimate of the pro- 
bable fund likely to be available from the 
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sale of crown land within the colony, it | secondary punishment at home, they could 
proceeds— /not have cost the country less than 100/. 

“You will consider yourself at liberty to | perhead. 11,000,000/.had thus been saved 
appropriate one-third of this sum to the pay-| to the country, the only deduction being 
ment of bounties on emigrants introduced by the expense of carrying the convicts out. 
private settlers on the terms of the Government | [t was to be recollected, that this was one 
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notice of the 28th of October, 1835; and the 
remaining two-thirds will be expended under 
the directions of the chief agent for emigration 
in this country.” 


Here was, he contended, a distinct pro- 


mise and pledge on the part of the Govern- | 


ment at home. 
committee of the House of Commons on 
the disposal of lands in the British colonies, 
recommended that the principle laid down 
by Lord Ripon’s regulation, expressed in 
the above extract, should be affirmed by 
an act of Parliament. But the then Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies de- 
manded to know 

“ What greater security would there be in 


the colonies from a law, than from a regulation 
binding on a colonial governor,” 


He thought that he had now adduced the | 


clearest possible evidence of the existence 
ofapledge. The colonists were not dis- 


posed to grumble at reasonable charges | 
connected with theiradministration, though | 


against other items, such as those for police 
and gaols, which were required by the trans- 
portation system, they had strongly pro- 
tested as being payable of right by the 
parent country. In November, 1839, a 
committee of the Legislative Council had 
strongly stated, that these expenses ought 
to be borne by the Government at home. 
But the complaints ended here; for he 
was assured that the charges for the 
administration of justice, which, in 1838, 
amounted to 80,0001, had been paid 
without a murmur—80,000/. for this pur- 
pose in a colony, which contained only 
70,000 inhabitants ! This was about IJ. 3s, 
per head; while the average charge borne 
by each inhabitant of the United Kingdom 
for the administration of justice, army, 
navy, ordnance, and every other depart- 
ment necessary for the maintenance of 
the honour and security of the country, 
was only 14s, 2d. per head, being something 
less than two-thirds of what was paid by 
the inhabitants of New South Wales for 
the single item of the administration of 
justice. Did their Lordships know how 
many convicts had been sent out to that 
country, since its first establishment as a 
penal colony? No fewer than 110,000. 
If these persons had been subjected to 


In August, 1836, the | 


| of the circumstances by which many people 
' had been induced tosettle in the colony, and 
| expended not their money only but them- 
‘selves. Among them there were many men 
|of great respectability, some connected 
| with their Lordships, who found themselves 
‘now without labourers to watch their 
isheep and perform other menial offices, 
| by which gentlemen at home would con- 
sider themselves degraded, but which he 
| trusted that those gentlemen had too much 
| strength of mind to consider a degradation. 
| Since 1831, 800,000/.—probably more— 
| had been expended by capitalists from this 
| country; but, since 1835, the Government 
/had abstained from allocating to the pur- 
| poses of free emigration any portion of the 
| funds which they had pledged themselves 
so to allocate. He was informed, that 
| during the present year not a single ship 
‘had been sent out. And, at the very time 
‘when the Government put an end to 
transportation, not the slightest provision 
had been made to provide free labourers. 
Had the 400,000/., which had beendiverted 
from its proper application, received’ its 
just direction, 25,000 free labourers would 
have been already added to the population 
of the colony. But this was a far larger 
questiov than might at first be supposed. 
Persons were in the habit of considering 
this colony, although a flourishing one, as 
only still in its infancy; but he was 
astonished to find the extent to which the 
manufactures of this country were intro- 
duced into New South Wales. By a 
return which he held in his hand, he found 
the declared value of the exports to New 
South Wales, in 1840, was not less than 
1,173,4402. That was no trifling amount; 
and it was, in fact, more than double 
'what was exported from England to 
| Sweden, Norway, Denmark, or Prussia, 
In fact, there was no market in any 
country in the world, which, in propor- 
tion to its population, required so large 
/@ portion of our manufactures as New 
‘South Wales. The exports from this 
country to New South Wales exceeded by 
1-20th those to Belgium, and by 1-10th 
also those to Portugal, while they almost 
equalled the amount of our exports to 
China, and were only 1-4th less than those 
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to Russia. Te would now compare the 
exports to New South Wales with those 
to another and most interesting colony— 
he alluded to Canada. All the British 
North American colonies required British 
manufactured goods to the amount of 
1,990,000/., while New South Wales alone. 
as he had before stated, required nearly 
1,200,0002, In Canada, the population 
amounted to 1,500,000,and the exports 
to the whole of British North America 
amounted to only 1/.a head. The popu- 
lation of New South Wales, on the con- 
trary, was only 110,000, so that the ex- 
ports to that colony exceeded 10/. a-head. 
Was such a colony, he would ask, to be 
trifled with ? He merely asked for justice, 
but did not common policy dictate that 
the condition of a colony requiring such 
an amount of our manufactures should be 
favourably considered by the Government ? 
He was convinced, that unless the grievous 
injustice which he had attempted to expose 
to their Lordships, was put an end to, it 
would be impossible for the colonists not 
to feel strong indignation against the home 
Government, and it would require a large 
share of patriotism and virtue, if their 
complaints were not attended to, if they 
did not strive to shake off what they would 
feel to be the yoke of England as soon as 
possible. In addition to what he had al- 
ready stated to their Lordships, he was 
informed that a new charge {had been re- 
cently ‘fixed upon the colonists of New 
South Wales. He was assured, that the 
charge of New Zealand had been fixed 
upon the colonists of New South Wales. 
That charge might not be great in amount, 
but he could not see why it should be 
fixed upon New South Wales. He 
was sorry for having trespassed so loug 
upon their Lordships’ valuable time, but 
the subject was one in which he was sure 
their Lordships would sympathize. The 
right rev. Prelate concluded by moving for 
returns relative to free emigration to New 
South Wales. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne rose, he 
said, for the purpose of troubling their 
Lordships with a few observations, because 
the right rev. Prelate, in giving notice of 
this motion, had addressed himself parti- 
cularly to him. The right rev. Prelate 
was fully entitled to do so, having ex- 
pressed, as he had done, opinions with 
respect to emigration—opinions that he 
did not at all retract, because it was, and 
still continued to be his opinion, that with 
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Government it was a very important duty 
to attend to emigration ; but more particu- 
larly a duty, considering the events that 
had befallen this country, and especially 
with reference to that colony which was 
the object of the present motion of the 
right rev. Prelate. Emigration was at all 
times, and in all states of society, a fea- 
ture in the social condition of a country, 
which a government was bound to attend 
to, but which a government in this coun- 
try was bound beyond all others to keep 
in view, consisting, as it did, more than 
any other country, of a great manufactur- 
ing population, subject to all the fluctua- 
tions that were incidental to the condition 
of a manufacturing population, and by its 
commercial interests connected with the 
remotest parts of the globe, and by a right 
of settlement or of conquest, governing a 
large portion of the south, and therefore 
peculiarly qualified to carry into effect 
that system of emigration, which if the 
Government did not provide, at least it 
should encourage and protect. They 
came then to the application of these 
general principles to the colony of New 
South Wales. Although he was not pre- 
pared to contend, that emigration should 
be raised by artificial means—forced as if 
it were bya hot-bed—but should be left 
to the natural operation of events arising 
from natural causes, and which would in- 
duce large bodies of persons, under the 
protection of Government, to emigrate to 
those regions where there was a demand 
for their employment—for their skill and 
labour—though such a natural course of 
events would lead to the most favourable 
system of emigration that was ever seen 
in the progress of the world, yet he was 
ready to admit, that with respect to New 
Holland, a reason did exist for interference 
on the part of the Government, and he 
did contend that was an interference which 
had been wisely and properly begun by 
his noble Friend whom he saw opposite, 
and who occupied the situation of Colonial 
Secretary in 1830, and that had since been 
prosecuted by each succeeding Colonial 
Government, and the benefits derived 
from which it would surprise their Lord- 
ships to hear. The details which he had 
to state upon this important subject he was 
sure would not be uninteresting to their 
Lordships. He would first remove a fal- 
lacy which appeared to lie at the bottom 
of the observations of the right rev. Pre- 
late. He wished to remove the idea of 
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anything like a pledge having been given 
to the colony of New Holland, that the 
whole produce of the land revenue of the 
country should through all time be ap- 
plied to the emigration of persons from 
this country. He must call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the particular expres- 
sions which were supposed to be the 
foundations of that pledge, and to the 
particular circumstances connected with 
the state of the revenue under which those 
expressions wereused. Beforetheyear 1831 | 
emigration of free labour to the colony was 
not promoted. Down tothe year 1827, the | 
custom of the colony was, to transmit all | 
its revenue to the English treasury in the | 
lump, and the English treasury provided | 
for the establishment of the colony. In 
that year, as the colony gradually ad- | 
vanced in importance, a more systematic | 
plan of Government was observed, and the 
salaries and establishments of the colony | 
were paid in New Holland. In the year | 
1831, the year in which thesupposed pledge | 





was stated to have been given, the Go- | 
any long time with regard toa colony of 


vernment of that day and in particular 
his noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Ripon) who filled the Colonial Depart- 
ment, had his attention directed to 
the importance of encouraging emigration, 
and of adopting a different system with 
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nion, to bind himself and every Govern- 
ment succeeding him, that whatever might 
be the circumstances or increased amount 
ef the land revenue, it should in all cases 
and for all times be so applied. He be- 
lieved that it was not intended by his no- 
ble Friend, and it certainly was not in the 
contemplation of the Government, because 
his noble Friend could not have done it 
without the authority of the Treasury. In 
answer to the representation which his 
noble Friend made to the Treasury on the 
subject, Mr. Stuart, the secretary, ad- 
dressing Lord Howick, said, 


“Tam commanded to acquaint you that my 
Lords entirely concur in the importance which 
his Lordship attaches to the increase of females 
in New South Wales. They approve of his 


| Lordship’s proposal to apply the produce of 


the sale of lands in the colony for the present 


' to the encouragement of the emigration of fe- 


males to the colony.” 


It was obvious that by the use of the 
words “for the present,” the Treasury 
wished to avoid committing themselves for 


which the circumstances were changing 
from year to year. The system of sale 
answered beyond the expectations of those 


‘who encouraged it, and who calculated 
that the sale of lands would yield a re- 


regard to the allocation of land in the | venue of 10,000/. a-year, The first year 
colony, which up to that time had been | the amount was 12,000/., and the last 
freely granted. The Government thought, | year of which there was an account it had 
and the wisdom of the opinion had been | risen to 120,000/. or 130,0002. No de- 
confirmed by subsequent experience, that | cision of the Government, founded on a 
it would be much more beneficially ma- | revenue of 10,0002. a year, could have 
naged by a regulated and graduated sale , been intended a perpetual pledge that, no 
of land constantly taking place in the ; matter how great might be the increase of 
colony, thereby increasing its resources, ; that revenue, it was still to be applied 
and providing in the most effectual man- | exclusively to emigration. It might have 


ner for the use and cultivation of the land. 
Under those circumstances his noble 
Friend, having had his attention particu- 
larly called to an estimate which repre- 
sented the amount likely to arise from the 
sale of land to be about 10,0002. a year, 
was induced, in order to avert the alarm- 
ing consequences which were threatened 
in the colony by the deficiency of females, 
to give particular encouragement to the 
emigration of females to that settlement. 
His noble Friend with this view suggested 
that so much of the territorial revenue of 
the Australian colony as arose from the 
sale of lands should be applied to the 
assistance of female emigrants. But he 
did not conceive that his noble Friend 
could haye intended, in stating that opi- 


| suited the purposes of some persons in the 
colony to assume that such was the inten- 
tion of Government. Lord Glenelg, in 
entering on the subject, had only sanc- 
tioned the appropriation of “so large 
a portion of the land revenue as might be 
required for emigration.” The right rev. 
Prelate complained of certain charges 
being unjustly thrown upon the colony. 
Without stating any general principles as 
to the mode in which the expenditure of 
colonies should be regulated, he might 
observe that in some few cases, as where 
colonies were held only as military sta- 
tions, it might be incumbent on the mo- 
ther country to bear the whole expense of 
their establishments; but in the great 
majority of colonies, and particularly in 
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those which developed resources of their 
own—which possessed a great extent of 
territory, and had a flourishing agricul- 
ture and commerce, it was fair that they 
should bear the expenses of their own in- 
ternal establishments, and that they should 
be indebted to the mother country only 
for naval and military protection. It was 
true that a great part of the expense of 
gaols which had been imposed on the 
colony arose out of the system of trans- 
portation which had been carried on for 
the benefit of the mother country. But, 
although that system was liable to great 
objection on moral grounds, it contributed 
greatly to the material prosperity of the 
colony. No charge had been imposed on 
the colony beyond what the police and 
gaols indispensably required, and the re- 
venue had increased by 40,0001. more 
than the increase in the expense of police 
and gaols. Their Lordships were not to 
suppose that emigration had not flourished 
under the rules which had been laid down 
by the Government. In the beginning, 
when the emigration of free labour was 
encouraged by his noble Friend, the 
number of emigrants was 800, and under 
the system which the right rev. Prelate 
described as depriving the colony of New 
South Wales of the system of free impor- 
tation of Jabour, the number had increased 
so much, that within the last three or four 
years the average was 4,500 annually, in- 
dependently of those introduced by bounty. 
In the course of the last two years the 
sum expended in sending emigrants to 
New South Wales was even 30,000/. or 
40,000/. more than the whole of the land 
revenue during the same period. The 
expenditure to promote emigration in the 
years 1838 and 1839 was 260,000/. ; 
whereas the whole produce of the land 
revenue in the two years was only 220,000/, 
Besides the emigration from this country, 
facilities were afforded to the local Go- 
vernment of New South Wales to bring 
persons in by bounty. ‘hus, besides the 
constant stream of emigration of free la- 
bour, there was the additional stream of 
emigration provided for by bounty by 
New South Wales itself. At the present 
moment authority was granted to the Go- 
vernment of New South Wales to go to 
any extent to which they could go—after 
providing for internal Government, for the 
salaries of public officers, and the ex- 
penses of police and gaols, in the way of 
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bounty to the importation of labour. The 
right rev. Prelate had referred to what he 
appeared to consider a stoppage in the 
emigration; but, in fact, there was no 
abandonment of that system of sending 
out free labour, which he trusted would 
be the constant policy of the Government. 
The government of New South Wales had 
avaiicd itself of the power to apply the 
land revenue in the way of bounties to a 
much greater extent than had been antici- 
pated, and it did not appear safe to send 
out any more free emigrants until it was 
known to what extent this emigration 
under the bounties had taken place. It 
was a system which had grown up under 
the other, and might, perbaps, ultimately 
be found preferable. Meanwhile, the 
emigration had increased in quantity and 
improved in quality, a matter by no means 
indifferent to the colony. It had been 
the custom to send out too many small 
children. The proportion of children 
under seven years of age sent out in for- 
mer years was 34 per cent., but last year 
it had been reduced 114 percent. This 
showed a considerable improvement in the 
quality of the popuiation sent out. Fore 
merly, too, the mortality in the ships had 
been considerable, but from the care be- 
stowed in providing ship surgeons, and 
inspecting the condition of the passengers, 
the mortality had been reduced from five 
per cent. to two percent. He subscribed 
to all that the right rev. Prelate said of 
the growing importance of the colony to 
this country. He believed it deserving of 
the constant and favourable attention of 
this country, but he did not believe it in- 
consistent with the welfare of the colony, or 
inconsistent with its relations with this coun- 
try, to require that the cclony should 
maintain its own establishments. He 
should be glad to consent to the produc- 
tion of every paper connected with the 
subject up to the last moment. 

The Earl of Ripon thought that the 
production of those papers, whether they 
established a charge against the adminis- 
tration of those funds, or afforded an ex- 
planation of the circumstances in which 
the interests of the colony were placed, 
would be very useful to their Lordships. 
He fully subscribed to everything that had 
been stated respecting the value and im- 
portance of the colony, and the necessity 
there was of constant vigilance on the part 
of the Government and of Parliament to 
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now state how far he could have been 
understood as having given a pledge re- 
specting the application of those funds, 
which could be held to be a breach of 
faith at any future time, if any portion of 
them were diverted from the object he had 
in view. In more than one communica- 
tion with the Government, he had thought 
it a wise principle to lay down, that when 
land in our colonies was only to be ob- 
tained by purchase, the proceeds of the 
sale should be applied to the introduction 
of emigrants, at least where it was prac- 
tical to any great extent. That principle, 
however, bad only been applied to New 
South Wales. In Canada, in the years 
1825 and 1826, a large tract of land had 
been sold to a company, but there was no 
stipulation on the part of the Government 
that any portion of the proceeds should be 
applied to emigration or any local pur- 
poses, such as roads, bridges, and canals; 
and in point of fact those proceeds had 
been made use of for the current expenses 
of the colony. In 1831, the time this 
question arose, a commission was appoint. 
ed within the walls of the Secretary of 
State’s office for the purpose of consider- 
ing how emigration should be best pro- 
moted. That commission suggested, that 


it would be desirable to allocate the pro- 
ceeds of land sales in New South Wales 


to the promotion of emigration. At first 
he had considerable doubts upon the ex- 
pediency of adopting that plan to the 
fullest extent, and upon a suggestion to 
the Treasury, it was decided that the plan 
should be first tried by the introduction 
into the colony of female emigrants, an 
object which he had thought of paramount 
importance, and without which the appli- 
cation of a larger sum for the emigration 
of male emigrants would only have aggra- 
vated the evil that existed. He had, then, 
no reasou to suppose, from any informa- 
tion he was possessed of, that the value of 
the land would in the short space of two 
or three years have so rapidly increased 
as to amount, in some cases, to upwards 
of 120,000/. Undoubtedly, if he could 
have supposed that it would have amounted 
so soon to that sum, he should have hesi- 
tated in saying anything that could be 
construed into a pledge, that the whole 
amount of the proceeds should be applied 
to emigration. There were two things to 
be considered in viewing the question :— 
it was an advantage to the mother coun- 
try to get rid of her surplus population, 
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but it was likewise an advantage to the 
colony to receive so much labour. That 
being the case, he should certainly have 
doubted whether it would have been judi- 
cious to apply such a sum as 120,000/. to 
emigration alone so soon after the system 
had been established. Consequently, all 
he could be supposed to have meant as a 
pledge for the future, was the application 
of the proceeds of the land sales upon the 
principle of that limited scale to which 
only they might have been expected at 
that early stage to have reached. ‘The 
Treasury were not so sanguine as he had 
been, and were less disposed to push that 
principle than he had shown himself to be 
in his communications with them and the 
Governorof the colony. They acquiesced, 
however, and that principle was carried 
into effect for several years. It had only 
recently come to his knowledge that it 
had become expedient a few years ago to 
apply a portion of those funds to the ge- 
neral expenses of the colony, and that it 
was thought advisable that the colony 
ought to provide the whole expense of its 
police and gaols. That was a point which 
he considered liable to doubt. It was no 
act of the colony to bring into it those 
persons who required to be sent to gaols, 
or to be watched by the police, it was the 
act of the mother country. He thought 
that the fairest way would be to divide the 
expense; because, while the mother 
country got rid of persons whom it was 
desirable to send out of the country, the 
colony derived great advantage from the 
labour which those persons afforded to the 
free colonists. Political economists of the 
present day asserted that colonies could 
not be established except by slave labour, 
and that the labour of those persons was 
equal to slave labour. Without meaning 
to go to that extent, he certainly thought 
that this forced labour was of great use to 
acolony. Such, he presumed, had been 
the reasons for applying the surplus of 
land sales to the general purposes of the 
colony of New South Wales during the 
last four or five years, or whatever time it 
might be. Listening to the right rev. 
Prelate, he would have supposed that 
emigration had altogether ceased of late. 
Now, it appeared, that in 1838 108,000/. 
had been applied to emigration, whereas 
the receipts of the Crown lands did not 
exceed 31,000/. Asimilarsum had been, 
he understood, expended in 1839, so that 
during the last two years the principle 
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laid down in his dispatches had been acted | 
upon. With regard to the pledge alluded | 
to by the right rev. Prelate, he must say, | 
that it could not be considered possible | 
that the Government of the Crown could | 
give a pledge upon matters of this kind, | 
which should at all times, and under all 
circumstances, be binding. If he could 
have supposed at the time that by laying | 
down that principle he was tying up the! 
hands of his successors, he should have | 
hesitated and declined such responsibility. | 
He quite agreed, that the principle of| 
emigration was one which ought not to be | 
lost sight of, and he rejoiced to think that | 
for the last few years it had not been lost | 
sight of. | 
The Bishop of Exeter replied. The 
noble Marquess had stated, that the Go- 
vernment had exceeded its means with 
respect to emigration, and that it was, 
therefore, high time to tie up their hands. 
It would also appear from the statement 
of the noble Marquess, that the importa- 
tion of labour was carried to such an ex- 
tent, that the colony was already saturated 
with it. What was the opinion of Mr. 
M‘Arthur, as found in the Report on 
Emigration in 1834? It was this :— 


“ So great is the demand for labour, that a 
very large portion of those imported appear to 
be corrupted, as it were, by the competition 
to obtain their services, and the sudden change 
of circumstances in which they find themselves 
placed. In proof of the unexampled scarcity 
of labourers, [ have at various periods during 
the last six months inserted advertisements in 
the newspapers for labourers to perform work 
by the piece, and that hitherto I have not had 
one application in consequence of them. Iam 
confident, that in former years, a similar ad- 
vertisement would have brought to me as 
many men as we wished to employ.” 


The right rev. Prelate concluded by 
expressing his satisfaction that no diffi- 
culty was thrown in the way of granting 
the papers. 

The return was ordered. 


OPI OL POPOL IIE Pomme 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 22, 1840. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a second time :-Arms (Ireland) ; 
Sugar Duties; Rating Stock in Trade; Masters in Chan- 
cery.—Read a third time :—Timber Duties; Police Rates 
Assessment; Inclosure Acts Amendment. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. M. Phillips, Mr. Berkeley, 
and Mr. Finch, from Manchester, Statford, and Bristol, 
for Equalisation of Sugar Duties.—By Mr. Bannerman, 
and Lord Sandon, from Steam-boat Proprietors in Seot- 
land, and Dublin, complaining of the Light and Pilotage 
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Dues.—By Mr. M. Philips, from Medical Practitioners at 
Manchester, for Medical Reform.—By Lord Sandon, from 
Dissenters of Liverpool, against the Chinese War.— By 
Mr. Bannerman, from a place in Scotland, to extend the 
Law relating to Cruelty to Animals to that country.— By 
Sir W. Somerville, from Medical Practitioners in Drog- 
heda, complaining of the Apothecaries’ Hall, Ireland.— 
By Mr. T. Duncombe, from the Democratie Association 
of Dundee, for Universal Suffrage; and from a place in 
Lancashire, for a relaxation of the Treatment of Political 
Offenders.— By Mr. Aglionby, from the Chairman of a 
Public Meeting in Carlisle, to a similar effeet.—By Sir R. 
Inglis, and Mr. W. Duncombe, from Sydenham, Nettle- 
Stead, and other places, in favour of Church Extension.— 
By Mr. Bell, from a place in Durham, against the Eccles 
siastical Duties and Revenues Bill—By Sir Rh. Peel, from 
places in the county of Somerset, for enforcing the due 
Observance of the Sabbath; and from Fazeley, near Tam- 
worth, against Sunday Travelling on Canals and Rail- 
ways.—By Mr. ©’Connell, from Marylebone, and Mr. 
Pewer, from Dungannon, against the Irish Registration 
(Lord Stanley’s) Bill—By Sir J. Y. Buller, from Devon- 
port, against any Grant to Maynooth College, and for 
Church Extension; and from the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Exeter, against the Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues 
Bill.—By Sir G, Clerk, from the Merchants’ House of 
Glasgow, against the Seoteh Municipal Corporations Bill. 
—By Mr. Ord, from the Grocers of Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, for an Equalisation of the Sugar Duties.—By Mr. 
Shaw, from a place in Ireland, against the system of 
National Edueation.—By Sir R. Peel, from seven Sus- 
pended Clergymen of Strathbogie, for Protection against 
Punishment for having obeyed the Law 


Recorper oF Dupiin.] Mr. Shaw 
asked the House for a moment's indul- 
gence in a matter personal to himself, but 
connected with his public duty. It had 
been stated in the Morning Chronicle 
newspaper, and repeated and commented 
upon in some other of the public journals, 
that he (Mr. Shaw) had left the business 
of his court unfinished at Dublin on the 
previous Saturday evening, in order to 
attend the division in that House on the 
Irish Registration Bill. What then he 
wished to be allowed to say was, that that 
statement was entirely without foundation, 
that it had not the shadow of truth. He 
had never on any occasion left his business 
unfinished, or adjourned his court for the 
purpose of attending in that House; on 
other occasions, however, he had left Ireland 
immediately after his business had been 
finished, but he had not even done that on 
the present occasion. So far from having 
adjourned his court and left his business 
unfinished on the Saturday evening in 
question, he had adjourned his court at an 
early hour in the forenoon of that day, in 
consequence of all his business being finished, 
there not being a single case undisposed 
of; he had then remained in Dublin for 
the rest of that day; he had spent the 
next day in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Dublin, and had not embarked for Eng- 
land until the following evening. 

Subject at an end, 
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Jews at Damascus. Sir R. Peel seeing 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in his place, would ask the question 
of which he had given notice on Friday 
night, relative to the persecution of the 
Jews at Damascus. He was afraid the re- 
marks he was going to make could hardly be 
called aquestion; it was therefore competent 
for any hon. Member to interfere and pre- 
vent him from proceeding, but he was sure, 
that if they anticipated the purport of the 
short statement he was going to make, not 
a single man would insist on the strict ob- 
servance of the rule of the House in this 
case. He had been requested to say a few 
words by persons of the highest character 
belonging to the Jewish persuasion, who 
paid that compliment to the House of 
Commons, to express an assurance that the 
simple mention of the case would be sufli- 
cient to facilitate the great ends of justice 
and liberality. The circumstances were 
shortly these :—It appeared that a native 
of Sardinia, of the name of Thomaso, a 
Roman Catholic priest, he believed of the 


Capuchin order, who had lived at Damas- ! 


cus since 1807, disappeared about the be- 
ginning of February of the present year, 
together with his son, under what was cer- 
tainly strong suspicion of murder. Shortly 
afterwards a charge was preferred against 


the Jews in that city, which was really in 
itself almost incredible—that this gentle- 
man had been murdered, in order that his 
blood might be made use of in the feast of 


unleavened bread. A Jew, following the 
trade of a barber, a young man of about 
twenty, was apprehended, the monk having 
been seen near his house posting up a 
paper on the walls: and he believed that 
was supposed at first to have been the last 
time the monk was seen, and this person 
was therefore apprehended by the authori- 
ties of Damascus. The man denied any 
knowledge of the murder, but he was sub- 
jected for three days to the most cruel tor- 
tures. At last he could bear them no 
longer, and when life was almost extinct 
he charged seven of the most wealthy in- 
habitants of Damascus, being Jews, with 
the commission of the murder. Those 
seven persons, who, he believed, were per- 
sons of high character in Damascus, were 
immediately apprehended, and subjected to 
torments which he would not shock the 
feeling of the House by mentioning. Two 
of them at least, he believed, died under 
the infliction of those tortures, and the 
consequence was what might have been 
expected, that some of them, after enduring 
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day after day, and hour after hour, the most 
excessive agony, wildly confessed that they 
had themselves participated in the murder, 
in order that they might apply the blood of 
the Christian to the purpose mentioned. 
A great number of other Jews had also 
been taken up. The Egyptian authorities 
having countenanced the charge, to which 
some Christian authorities also, he was 
sorry to say, had lent their sanction, the 
consequence was, that the greatest preju- 
dice against the Jews had been excited 
among the whole population of Damascus 
and the neighbouring country. This pre- 


judice would effect the entire body of the 


Jews throughout the world, unless some 
effectual step were taken to appease it. All 
he asked for was some interference on the 
part of the British Government ; he knew 
they could not interfere officially, but such 
was the confidence in the name of Britain 
and the authority of the British Government, 
that it was believed, that that interference 
which they could exercise, and which he 
hoped and believed they would exercise, 
would be beneficial. He trusted the noble 
Lord would be enabled to assure him, as he 
believed was the case, that that influence 
would be exerted. The Jews of England, 
of every country in Europe which had com- 
munication with England, supposed that the 
interference of Britain, whether official or 
not, would Jead to the investigation of the 
truth, and their protection from villainy 
and injustice, if the charge was wholly un- 
founded. The Austrian Consul, he be- 
lieved, had interfered for their protection. 
He would trouble the House no longer, 
but he trusted they would feel he had been 


justified, by regard for the interests of 


general humanity, in mentioning it in the 
House of Commons, and that the noble 
Lord would tell them, that whatever he 
could do he had done, to inculcate on 
British functionaries the exercise of their 
influence for insuring a full investigation 
of the matter, the conviction of the accused 
if they were guilty, and their protection 
if innocent, by a fair trial, since they could 
not have a trial according to British forms. 
Thus the noble Lord would be enabled to 
rescue that great portion of European society, 
the Jews, who, in every country in which 
they lived had, by their conduct in private 
life, conciliated the general estimation and 
good-will of their fellow-subjects, from a 
charge which was founded on prejudice, 
and would subject them to the most griev- 
ous injustice. 

Viscount Palmerston said, the subject 
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which the right hon. Baronet had just 
brought under the notice of the House 
came some time since under the consider- 
ation of her Majesty's Government, who had 
lost no time in taking steps of the nature 


of those which the right hon. Baronet had | 


stated he was confident her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would immediately have recourse 
to. Undoubtedly, if the accounts of the 
transaction which had reached this country 
were true, it was an instance of barbarity 
and atrocity which one could not have ex- 
pected to hear of in these days in any 
country having communication or inter- 
course with the civilised world. Upon 
hearing of the circumstances, he (Lord 
Palmerston) had immediately instructed 
Colonel Hodges, the Queen’s Consul-Ge- 
neral at Alexandria, to bring the subject 
under the serious attention of the Pasha 
of Egypt, to point out to him the 
effect which such atrocities as these must 
produce on the public mind in Europe, 
and to urge him, for his own sake, to 
institute such inquiries as would enable 
him to punish the guilty parties, if guilty 
parties there were, and to make such 
an atonement as was in his power to the 
unfortunate sufferers. Of course, any re- 
presentations of this nature would not bear 
an official character, but were to be made 
solely as suggestions which affected the 
Pasha’s own interests. He (Lord Palmer- 
ston) had also sent instructions to her 
Majesty’s Consul at Damascus to institute 
inquiries into what had taken place, and to 
make a detailed report of the circumstances 
of the case, and of the part which he and 
the other consuls might have taken in it. 
Sufficient time had not elapsed to enable 
him (Lord Palmerston) to receive reports 
either from Colonel Hodges, or from our 
consul at Damascus ; but when they ar- 
rived, he should not raise any difficulty to 
any motion that might be made for their 
production. 

Mr. O'Connell remarked, that there 
seemed to be one way of vindicating the 
professors of the Jewish religion from the 
aspersions which had been cast on them, 
and that was by giving the British Jews, 
as British subjects, the full benefit of the 
English laws. ‘The statement which had 
been that night made, though it came from 
a most respectable quarter, would have 
been much more forcible if it had proceeded 
from a Hebrew gentieman in that House. 
He wished to ask whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
any measure, as a Government measure, 
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.for the purpose of conferring equal rights 


upon the Jews. 

Lord Ashley said, he was bound to bear 
| his testimony to the great zeal and activity 
| manifested by his noble Friend, the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, in the prosecution 
of his endeavours to relieve the unfortunate 
Jews at Damascus, and also in the affairs of 
the Jews generally. He (Lord Ashley) 
had received that day letters from the East, 
in which it was stated that the sole ob- 
ject of these abominable cruelties was the 
extortion of money. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, whe- 
ther the Government intended to bring 
forward any measure for the emancipation 
of the Jews ? 

Lord J. Russell, who replied at some 
length, was almost wholly inaudible ; 
but the substance of the noble Lord’s 
answer was understood to be, that he was 
individually favourable to such a measure, 
and had always supported it ; but that the 
Government were not prepared to intro- 
duce any measure. 

Subject at an end. 


CotontaL Passencers’ Bitt.] The 
Order of the Day for the third reading of 
the Colonial Passengers Bill having been 
read, 
Lord J. Russell was understood to say 
he felt it necessary to state to the House 
the general circumstances and principles 
upon which the Government thought it 
right to originate this measure. He wished 
| to state what the Government intended to 
do with reference to the West India colo- 
' nies, as well as all the other colonies. The 
emancipation of the negroes took place in 
1838, and it was worthy the attention of 
the House to hear how that act had ope- 
rated upon those who were the objects of 
\it. As far as that act went to aflect the 
| moral character and conduct of the negroes 
and the peace of the colonies nothing could 
be more gratifying or satisfactory than the 
‘result. Since that act had passed some 
negroes had made great acquisitions of pro- 
perty, especially in British Guiana. In 
that colony one negro had purchased land 
of the value of 2,200". sterling, another 
10,0001, a third 4,000/7., another 5,0002., 
and, on the whole, negroes had made pur- 
chases there with their own savings of capi- 
tal to the value of 24,000/. As might be 
expected, there has been a great decrease 
in the production of these colonies; and, 
in the first place, there has been a disinclis 








JSrom completing the sentence.| The House, 
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nation—[ Here the call of “ Order, order,” 
and the noise, prevented the noble Lord 


continued the noble Lord, may not take 
that peculiar interest in the subject to 
which it is entitled ; but it is a question of 
vital importance to the colonies, and it is 
for that reason that I wish to bring it be- 
fore the attention of the House. It isa 
question affecting not the present time only, 
but it affects the future welfare not only of 
the colonies, but, I might almost say, of 
mankind in general. A great change has | 
taken place, accompanied by these circum- 
stances, that the emancipated negroes have 
behaved with the greatest subordination to 
the laws—that they have not broken out 
against the ordinary laws which govern | 
society—that they have not acted in diso- 
bedience to the Governor—but there has 
not been employed that quantity of labour 
in the production of sugar, as in the for- 
mer years. Several instances I could sup- 
ply, but the contrast in production will be 
so clearly seen by stating the amount of 
sugar imported into the United Kingdom 
in the years 1830, 1831, and in the years 
1838 and 1839. In the first of the two 
former years there were 3,913,000 cwt. of 
sugar, and in the second of those former 
years there were four millions and a frac- 
tion cwts.; whereas in the year 1838 there 
were but 3,521,000 cwt., and in the year 
1839, but 2,822,000 cwt. imported into 
the United Kingdom. Here is a great 
falling off. The accounts from the colo- 
nies, and especially from Guiana, show a 
greater falling off. With this diminution in 
the quantity a great rise in the article of 
sugar has taken place, amounting from 23s., 
24s., up to 40s. per cwt-, independent of 
the duty. Concomitantly with this decrease 
in the quantity and increase in the price 
has been the increase of the forcign slave 
trade. These are facts resting upon high 
and indisputable authority, proving the in- 
crease of the foreign slave trade—that it is 
more profitable than the free trade—that 
barbarities of the most eruel character occur 
-—that one hundred thousand slaves are 
annually sent from Africa to the foreign 
slave countries, and that a number not less 
than those imported are sacrificed by deport- 
ation, by the transmission, and by the land- 
ing of the slaves. ‘That one hundred thou- 
sand, at least, are sacrificed to this horrible 
and detestable traffic, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt ; and it is a question with 
the people, as with the Government of this 
country, how we can effectually put down 
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this abominable trade. It is impossible to 
expect, unless some effectual means be 
adopted, while we prevent the slave trade 
with respect to our own colonies, that the 
sugar produced by the slave labour of fo- 
reign countries will not be introduced 
either surreptitiously or legally, in conse- 
quence of the great demand for this article 
which is now a necessary of life.—[ Tumult 
continuing. ] Iam sorry to find that the 
attention of the House does not accompany 
me upon the subject. I now endeavour to 
bring the subject to this point, that the 
abolition of slavery, though it has contri- 
buted very largely to the personal comfort 
of the individuals for whose benefit it was 
intended, yet it has diminished the quan- 
tity of labour employed in the cultivation 
of sugar ; that in proportion as the quan- 
tity has diminished the price has increased ; 
that there is at present a demand by many 
persons to have the foreign slave sugar in- 
troduced into this country; that there 
exists at the present moment an increase 
in the slave trade cannot be denied, and 
one of the measures adopted by the House, 
and which received its almost unanimous 
sanction, is an expedition of British steam- 
ships. [T'umult increasing. ] 

Mr. Briscoe rose to order. This is a 
subject upon which the attention of many 
Members of the House is fixed, and it is 
utterly impossible to know what the noble 
Lord says owing to the voice of those 
Members below the bar who are employed 
in procuring pairs. 

Lord J. Russell : One of the measures 
which the House sanctioned without a dis- 
sentient voice was the expedition to Africa, 
with a view of forming upon the Niger and 
elsewhere some commercial relations with 
the African chiefs, for the purpose of in- 
ducing them not to sell their people, but 
adopt some useful commercial traflic. But, 
on this point, let the House recollect that 
we had had the greatest difficulty with the 
nations of Europe, and with the most en- 
lightened nations, too, in inducing them to 
concur with us in condemning the slave 
trade. If that were the case, then, how 
much more difficult, how gradual must be 
the progress we could make in persuading 
the barbarous chiefs of Africa, to abandon 
their cruel and inhuman traffic. But there 
were other measures to which the colonies 
themselves had turned their attention. 
They say with justice that slavery was 
abolished ; every labourer working in the 
colonies was free to make his own contract. 
The prices of labour were to be regulated 
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by a commission ; but, said the colonists, 
« Let us have the advantage to induce la- 
bourers to come to these colonies to see 
whether free labour here can compete with 
slave labour in the foreign markets.” In 
Trinidad an ordinance was approved by his 
noble Friend, Lord Normanby, who was 
then at the head of the Colonial-oftice, by 
which a certain sum was to be appropriated 
for the purposes of emigration ; and per- 
sons were sent from the colony to the 
United States of America to act as agents, 
and three or four cargoes of negroes left 
the United States and were introduced into 
Trinidad. Their labour had been found 
to be extremely useful. In British Guiana 
a similar ordinance was passed, by which 
400,000/. was devoted for the purposes of 
immigration ; but with respect to that or- 
dinance nothing final has been done. With 
respect to Jamaica, it is agreed by the 
Legislative Council, with the consent of 
the Governor, that 50,000/. shall be ap- 
propriated each year, for four years, to pay 
the passage of persons immigrating into 
that colony. A general agent has been 
appointed with a salary, and strict precau- 
tions are taken to prevent any inducement 
to the labourers to immigrate without a 
prospect of immediate employment. Agents 
are also appointed to know what the own- 
ers of the estates will give the labourer. 
These proposals are to be circulated, and 
the labourers are to make their own bar- 
gain. There is a provision which, I think, 
is of doubtful policy. It is proposed that 
the labourer should pay his passage, and 
that he should indenture himself for three 
years. I think, myself, that the labourer 
should be allowed a free passage, and that 
the time of three years is too long a period. 
At the same time, considering how desir- 
able it is to increase the labour in Jamaica, 
and seeing how difficult it is to obtain a 
sufficiency of labour, and also how com- 
pletely the labourers have the command of 
the market, I shall not be disposed to advise 
the Queen to disallow that act of the Ja- 
maica Legislature, although I object to the 
particular provisions, These provisions as 
to the colonies apply to emigrants coming 
from the United States, from Europe, from 
Africa, and Sierra Leone, The Governor 
of Jamaica says that there are many com- 
plaints of the low price of labour, and that 
there is a disposition to obtain high wages. 
Next comes the subject for which I nave 
provided in the bill, which relates to the 
Mauritius. The House will recollect that 
three years ago there was a discussion in 
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this House with respect to the introduction 
of Indian labourers into British Guiana. 
‘The Governor-general of India had written 
that he heard complaints as to the distance 
to which the Indian labourers were taken, 
and also that they were taken in total igno- 
rance of their fate; and he proposed to 
prevent the transmission of Indians to any 
other places than to the Mauritius, to 
which the distance was not so great. Since 
that opinion was delivered there were 
representations made in this country, so 
that it was found better for a time to 
prevent the immigration of the labourers 
entirely, but it was always intended that 
the transmission should become the sub- 
Accordingly, in the 
course of last autumn, various represent- 
ations were made to me with respect to 
India and our West India colonies, and I 
decided that if any thing should be done 
with regard to it it should be done with 
respect to the Mauritius. Mr. Charles 
Anderson, who had stated thet several 
Indians had suflered severely in the trans- 
mission, was the bearer of a proposition 
that the Indians should be allowed to im- 
migrate to the Mauritius only, because 
the voyage did not occupy more time 
than three wecks, and that provision 
should be taken by the Governor-general 
of India for the appointment of agents to 
prevent frauds; that in the Mauritius 
agents should be emploved to take simi- 
lar precautions there also; and that the 
labourers on their arrival should be at 
liberty to make whatever engagements 
they thought proper; and I am of opin- 
ion that to Lord Auckland and to Sir 
Lionel Smith such precautions might be 
fairly entrusted. This would be just, not 
only to the Indian labourer, who in India 
receives but 2d. a day, and who is fre- 
quently subject to famine us well as to 
the persons who employ him. ‘There is 
another question, not only that the Indians 
should be allowed to go to the Mauritius, 
but that the provision should be extended, 
and that the whole of the West Indies 
should have the benefit of their labour. 
But this is a subject of great magnitude 
and pregnant with important consequences. 
It is of importance that the Indians should 
go to the British colonies, that in these 
colonies they should establish races, and 
that they should have the privilege of free- 
dom. At first, no doubt, hardships would 
arisc, from the difference of manners and 
customs, as well as from their ignorance of 
the peculiar habits of those with whom they 
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would be associated. I am not, I must say, 
disposed to undertake the responsibility of 
so great a change in the aspect of the coun- 
try. Hereafter it may become the subject 
of consideration how far it might be for 
the benefit of those labourers as well as of 
the West Indies to promote such immigra- 
tion ; but at present I have considerable 
doubts on the subject, and the opinion of 
the House was pronounced against the ex- 
periment. Not more than 4,000 had emi- 
grated from India to Guiana, They were 
not attended to as they ought to have been, 
and many of them fell by the disease pecu- 
liar to the climate. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving the third reading of 
the bill. 

Viscount Howick was anxious to ask his 
noble Friend whether he proposed to lay 
before the House the act of the Jamaica 
Assembly in relation to this subject, an act 
of which he had only just heard for the 
first time ; because, if that measure was so 
objectionable as it appeared to be from some 
remarks of the noble Lord, he should feel 
it his duty to make some proposition to 
that House upon the subject. He trusted, 
therefore, that the noble Lord would not 
only lay the bill on the table of the House, 
but that he would give some assurance 
that the formal assent of her Majesty 
to the measure should not be given to it, 
should it happen to be disapproved of by 
the House. 

Lord J. Russeil had no objection to the 
production of the bill. He would not say 
that all the clauses in that bill were un- 
objectionable, but he thought that the 
most advisable course was, to give the 
freest scope to free labour, as opposed to the 
labour of slaves. 

Viscount Howick concurred generally 
with his noble Friend who had just sat 
down, but he so far differed from him 
as to think that the labour of indentured 
persons could not be considered free la- 
bour. 

Sir R. Peel hoped that the noble Lord 
would well consider the course which he 
was about to take, and the precedent which 
it went to establish. The noble Lord was 
asked to produce an act passed by a colonial 
Legislature, as to which the Crown had 
not yet given its assent, and the noble Lord 
agreed to do so. ‘That precedent once 
established, similar acts might again be 
called for by the House, and the opinion of 
the House taken upon the subject, the con- 
sequence of which would be, that the re- 
sponsibility of sanctioning, modifying, or 
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rejecting these measures would. rest with 
the House of Commons. He hoped that 
before the noble Lord produced the act he 
he would make up his mind as to the advice 
which he proposed to give the Crown on 
the subject. 

Sir G. Grey observed, that the bill to 
which reference had been made, did not 
require the royal assent; it had already 
been assented to by the Governor, and it 
was not usual, unless upon the repre- 
sentation of the Governor, for the Crown 
to disallow any bill. In this case, the 
Governor had recommended that the bill be 
not disallowed. 

Viscount Howick had not asked for the 
bill with any view of eliciting from the 
House of Commons an opinion upon the 
subject. It was not usual for acts passed 
by the Legislature of Jamaica to receive 
the assent of the Crown. If for two 
years afier they were passed the Crown 
gave no directions, the acts were finally 
binding. His noble Friend had not dis- 
allowed this act, and all that he wanted 
from him was a special confirmation, in 
order that there should be no future dis- 
allowance of the measure. For these 
reasons he thought the course now pro- 
posed to be taken would not create a new 
precedent. 

Sir 72. Peel said, that his impression upon 
the matter had been shared by all the hon. 
Members who sat near him. He had given 
no opinion, nor did he intend to give any, 
with respect to the policy of the act; at 
the same time he must say, that he viewed 
the indenture system with great appre- 
hension. He viewed it as a condition 
which, however brief, placed the party 
during his continuance under indenture 
in a situation very little removed from that 
of slavery. 

Bill read a third time. 

On the question that it do pass, 

Dr. Lushington rose to move an amend- 
ment, of which he had given previous no« 
tice. He seldom trespassed on the House 
by reverting to anything that he had ut- 
tered in that House on previous occasions, 
but he could not help bearing testimony to 
the clear and concise statement as to the 
condition of our colonies at this crisis, which 
had been called forth from the noble Lord, 
in his reply to the observations he (Dr. 
Lushington) had made. There was no 
doubt that the general description which 
had then been given perfectly corresponded 
with the state of the colonies. Notwith- 
standing all that had been done, and all 
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the expenses that had been incurred, it had 
been asserted that the slave trade had in- 
creased, and that foreign slavery in parti- 
cular had much augmented. ‘Though he 
was disposed to admit, to a certain extent, 
the truth of what had been said, yet he 
was not prepared to say that the increase of 
foreign slave trade had arisen from the 
line of conduct adopted in this country 
with regard to our own colonies, for he 
begged to remind the House, that the fo- 
reign slave trade had increased, and was 
increasing, before the passing of the Eman- 
cipation Act. It was a remarkable fact, 
that the demand for sugar had augmented 
on the continent to a degree it was almost 
impossible to estimate, and that the demand 
was from year to year on the increase. He 
admitted that in British Guiana, Jamaica, 
and Trinidad, a very considerable diminu- 
tion of sugar had taken place since the 
Slave Emancipation Bill. He agreed in 
the sentiments expressed by his noble 
Friend, and he acknowledged the great 
importance of increasing the number of 
labourers engaged in the production of 
sugar by emigration, so that emigration 
was carried on by fair and by judicious 
means. Every one possessing common sense 
must agree to this proposition, that when 
there is a country over-populated, and an- 
other country such as Guiana, with thou- 
sands of square miles without the vestige of 
a human being, that emigration ought to 
be resorted to. The question was one of 
vast importance, and attention must be 
turned to all quarters of the world, to find 
the place the most eligible from whence to 
remove the deficiency. The first suggestion 
was, to get a supply of labourers from the 
United States. So far as this could be done, 
with a due regard to the comparative wel- 
fare of the emigrants, he would be ready 
to give that place his sanction. There was 
another source, but he would never yield 
his consent to the project. It was to per- 
mit an importation from Africa ; for that 
would, in his judgment, be only a renewal 
of slavery. ‘There was also another sug- 
gestion, and that was to avail ourselves of 
the slaves captured in the slave ships ; but 
he knew of no reason, whatever might be 
the number, why they were to be left in 
slavery in Cuba and the Brazils, when this 
country had a perfect right, by treaty, to 
carry them to the British dominions, and 
to treat them as British subjects.—He la- 
mented the fact, that out of 10,500 slaves, 
for whose liberty British bounty had been 
taxed, no less than 8,600 in Cuba were in 
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a state of slavery to all intents and pur- 
poses ; for who could assert that their con- 
dition was less oppressive than that of 
slavery itself. When slave-vessels were 
sailing under the Portuguese flag, why 
were they not seized, now that we had an 
undoubted right to take such a course? 
The last question was, the exportation of 
the inhabitants of British India to the 
Mauritius, as contemplated by the noble 
Lord, and to all the British colonies, as 
proposed by the amendment of the hon. 
Member (Mr. G. Berkeley). Under some 
wise and well-digested plan, labourers 
might be favourably transferred from India 
to the Mauritius ; but so far from thinking 
that the present experiment was likely to 
turn out favourably, he was of opinion that 
past experience, and the state and condition 
of the island, demonstratively showed that 
the experiment, if made, would be made 
under the most unfavourable circumstances. 
He had well weighed and considered the 
matter, and he could say, with truth, that 
no one was more ready to concede his 
opinion to his noble Friend than he was, 
provided he could do so with propriety. He 
spoke now of the Hill Coolies, and he told 
the House, that out of all the number 
sent from Bengal, not one-fifth were Hill 
Coolies—and that not one-half were em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits, or were fit 
for that employment. The reports which 
had been received showed that this was the 
fact. Look at the situation of the inhabit- 
ants. Look at the East India Report from 
the House of Lords. They had been mak- 
ing a great experiment with respect to tea 
cultivation ; millions of acres were still un- 
cultivated, because capital and ‘population 
were required. But he told them to stop 
a little before they exported people from 
India, and not to do so until they could do 
it with safety. What did Sir W. Nicolay 
say, and what did the Government of India 
say? Why, that the experiment had been 
attended with loss, and injury and suf- 
fering to the inhabitants of India, rather 
than benefit and advantage. No one could 
get up and advocate the proposition to 
bring ten or fifteen thousand of the male 
sex from India, without taking due precau- 
tions. He told the House that there was all 
but an insuperable difficulty to get females to 
emigrate from India, even to the Mauritius. 
As this, then, was the case, and in the 
absence of other information he saw no 
reason to think why the exportation of 
these people would not for the future be 
attended with a repetition of those diss 
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graceful scenes that had already taken 
place. He found that sixteen of these 
unfortunate people had, while on their 
passage, been left without a drop of water. 
They had had recourse to a most horrible 
practise in order to sustain their wretched 
existence, but it was unavailing, for after 
long suffering they died. He admitted 
that the bill of his noble Friend would do 
much to put an end to such horrors; but 
there was another reason why he thought 
the Mauritius the very worst place for the 
emigration of the Coolies. Ilis noble 
Friend said that the general opinion was, 
that they were well treated. Now, who 
was the author of the plan sent over from 
the Mauritius but the very Mr. Charles 
Anderson who, in a report on the subject, 
had stated that in the very seat of Govern- 
ment, under the very eye of Governor 
Merlay, in point of food and accommoda- 
tion, they were very badly treated. If 
this, then, was their treatment in the cap- 
ital, what would it be in the extremities 
of the island? They had it in evidence 
that every master claimed the right of 
imprisonment—that he inflicted personal 
correction, and did not allow any person 
to quit his employment without tickets of 
leave. If this was not slavery, he knew 
not in what language to describe it—if 
this was not ill-usage, he was at a loss to 
know what ill-usage was. But what was 
the feeling in the Mauritius? Had the 
Chief Justice not sanctioned a report that 
had been sent home to Lord Glenelg, and 
of which that noble Lord wrote back that 
he was ashamed? Who, then, was to be 
trusted after this? Not one, if he ex- 
cepted the Governor, who for twelve years 
had so conducted himself in his office as to 
merit the thanks of this House, and the 
country. There were not any means of 
holding free communication with the Coo- 
lies. At every question put to them their 
masters were always present. As related 
to the Mauritius the scheme was 4 most 
dangerous one, for it would render it a 
matter of greater difficulty hereafter to 
introduce a free labouring population into 
our West India islands, and was destruc- 
tive of that principle of freedom they had 
hitherto advocated. He said that in Bri- 
tish Guiana, last year, there had been a 
great deficiency in the sugar crops, while 
in the Mauritius it was larger than in any 
previous year. The gentleman he had 
already alluded to—he meant Mr. Charles 
Anderson—actually states that the whole 
sugar crop of the Mauritius was the pro. 
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duct of the labour of 15,000 Hill Coolies 
and 5,000 liberated apprentices. What 
credit was to be attached to the statement 
he did not know. Were it not for the 
middle passage from Hindostan to Guiana, 
he believed that it would be better to 
transfer the Coolies to British Guiana than 
to the Mauritius. ‘Thes climate and the 
people were better suited to their nature, 
and the mortality was much less than in 
the West India Islands; but before con- 
senting even to this he must see some 
measures securing laws for the protection 
of those who were unable to protect them- 
selves, The hon. and learned Gentleman 
concluded by moving that the clause of 
the bill relating to Hill Coolies be omitted. 

Mr. Elliot bore testimony that the Hill 
Coolies were not backward in appealing to 
the tribunals established in the Mauritius. 
It was material to keep this in view, be- 
cause it had been urged that the Coolies 
were unable to attend to their own inter- 
ests. He had been in the Mauritius, and 
though only for a few days, he was—as 
all travellers, without exception, were— 
much struck at the extraordinary mixture 
of races. Most certainly people coming 
from the East Indies could have no diffi- 
culty in finding an interpreter, for there 
were there Mahometan as well as Hindoo, 
and every species of the Eastern inhabi- 
tants. This was a material point to keep 
in view, as he thought his hon. and learned 
Friend had rather too much strained that 
part of his speech in which he described 
the Coolies as completely helpless and 
unprotected. He had been employed to 
inquire into the condition of the labourers 
in the East, and he found that in Bengal 
the remuneration of the labourer was from 
two to two and a half rupees per month. 
Would they then, in such circumstances, 
prevent a man like this from emigrating 
to a place where he would be much better 
paid? But this difference in his wages 
wo uld not be the only advantage. His 
country was subject to inundations, and 
the inhabitants to famine. In 1806 he 
was at Madras, when the dreadful famine 
existed. He had seen mothers tottering 
feebly along, scarcely able to carry their 
infants, and men dying by the road side by 
thousands, on their way to the coast to 
obtain some relief from the rice which 
Government had shipped. Would they 
then prevent men subject to the chance of 
such misery from emigrating? He would 
mention another instance to show the 
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ally suffered from it at home. During an 
inundation at Bengal, he had a friend, who 
after having made two marches on the way 
to Calcutta, was forced to return, from the 
pestilential smell that rose from the dead 
carcasses. Men, bullocks, and horses, were 
all swept away. Would his hon. and 
learned Friend still say to these men, “‘ Do 
not go to the Mauritius, for though you 
may earn four or five rupees per menth, 


yet you may have a harsh master?” He | 


had no interest to serve in making these 
statements. He was not a West India 
proprietor, and looked only to the interest 
and happiness of the people for whom they 
were now called on to legislate. Both at 
Madras and Bengal ships could not leave 
the port without the cognizance of the 
Government ; therefore, it was competent 
for the Government to make any regula- 
tions whatsoever with regard to the emi- 
gration of the Hill Coolies. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had on a 
former occasion said, that no women were 
permitted to accompany the labourers to 
the Mauritius, which he had described as 
being a painful state of things; but he 
understood that, according to the plan 
intended to be adopted, no Hill Coolies 
would be allowed to emigrate without a 
certain portion of the women. [Lord John 
Russell: It was not a provision in the 
bill, but part of the plan.] The commis- 
sioners had introduced into the Mauritius 
the system of Savings’ Banks, and they 
mentioned an instance of one of the agri- 
cultural labourers who had saved upwards 
of six hundred rupees. He owned he was 
much surprised at the doctrine held forth 
by those who were opposed to the emigra- 
tion of the Hill Coolies. It was a doctrine 
directly opposed to all our notions of free- 
dom ; and for his part he conceived that no 
Gentleman in that House had more right 
to go as one of a party of pleasure to Rich- 
mond than these Hill Coolies had to hire 
themselves out to service, either in the 
Mauritius, or in any other part of the 
world. He was surprised, therefore, that 
a petition should have been presented from 
the Court of Directors in opposition to this 
bill. He was astonished at it, and could 
not refrain expressing his feeling of sur- 
prise at the circumstance. 

Mr. Hogg said, that the petition to which 
the hon, Gentleman had referred was pre- 
sented by him, but it was not from the 
Court of Directors; it was from the whole 
East India Company. The very moment 
their alarm was excited by seeing it stated 
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that the noble Lord had introduced these 
clauses, a special court was called, and in 
that court the petition was prepared and 
adopted. [Mr. Elliot; Did Sir Richard 
Jenkins concur with it.] Entirely. The 
petition was not directly against permitting 
the emigration of the Hill Coolies. The 
East India Company agreed with the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, that 
it might, perhaps, be possible to admit 
emigration. What they said was, “ Show 
us adequate restrictions—show us provi- 
sions that will exclude a repetition of the 
abuses and atrocities that have occurred, 
and we at once concede the general princi- 
ple.” The noble Lord must pereeive that 
this bill was perfect for its own immediate 
object, without this question of emigration 
being mixed up with it. If it was right 
to permit the emigration of the natives of 
India, that could be much better done by 
a separate bill. He only entreated the 
noble Lord to grant a short delay ; and the 
reason he did so was that there was an 
absence of that information which might 
almost be daily expected. If any atrocities 
had taken place connected with the emi- 
gration of the Hill Coolies at all, he would 
admit at once that the most gross atrocities 
were perpetrated in India itself; but upon 
that subject the noble Lord had no infor- 
mation whatsoever. A public meeting was 
held in Calcutta upon the question ; and, 
in consequence of that meeting, Lord Auck- 
land appointed a committee of inquiry to 
investigate the whole facts connected with 
it. <A letter had been received in England, 
stating that Lord Auckland expected to be 
able immediately to send home the report 
of that committee, with an appendix con- 
taining all the evidence; and there was 
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| every reason to believe that it would reach 


England overland on the 4th of next month. 
He hoped, under these circumstances, that 
the noble Lord. would not be disposed to 
press these clauses. He trusted, also, that 
the right hon. Gentleman, the President of 
the Board of Control would consent to 
concede to the East India Company the 
short delay they asked. If, on the con- 
trary, he should persevere, and the bill 
should pass that House, then it would be 
the duty of the East India Company to 
adopt each and every measure by petition 
and request to impede the progress of these 
clauses as they now stood, 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley would ask whe- 
ther the delay now required would benefit 
the West India planters ; if so, he would 
support the right hon. and learned Gentle. 
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man, but he doubted its having any such 
effect. The proprictors of West India pro- 
perty were in a most distressed and im- 
poverished state for want of a proper sup- 
ply of labourers on their estates. The 
consequence was, that they were incapable 
of keeping up the churches and schools, so 
that it would be found ere long that the 
interests of religion and of society would 
rapidly fall into decay. 

Mr. Irving thought that the interests of 
the West India colonies could only be saved 
by a system of general emigration, and he 
trusted that that system would be produced 
by the provisions of this bill. He hoped 
that the bill, having been so far sanctioned 
by the House in its progress, would not 
now be rejected. 

Viscount Howick said that the question 
before the House appeared to him to be whe- 
ther, by the introduction of these clauses, 
they were to allow the trade which had been 
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misery to which they believed themselves 

destined—a fact affording conclusive evi- 

dence, he thought, that many of these un- 

happy persons were carried away by force 

from their own country. It had been shown 
that the Governor-general of India felt it 

| to be a matter of difficulty to guard against 
' these abuses, and as long as it was a matter 
of private advantage for merchant ship- 
| owners to carry these persons from India 
|to the Mauritius, so long would they pre- 
‘vail. Agents might be appointed to watch 
over the proceedings in reference to them, 
but although they should employ their ut- 
most vigilance, the existing evils could not, 
under such a state of things, be removed. 
They might go on board the ships, and all 

| the supposed necessary inquiries might be 
;made; but although those inquiries might 
_ be took upon papers, the greatest mischiefs 
‘might prevail, for the Surdars, or traders 
gangs, were but too frequently the 
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before carried on to be again commenced | objects for carrying on a system of the 
as a matter of private speculation. It was | greatest tyranny. If it were proposed that 
said that it was not to be a matter of pri- Government were to take upon themselves 
vate speculation, but unless in some shape | the charge of the whole system, he called 


private persons were to be encouraged in 
these speculations, he saw no object with 
which these clauses cold be adopted. The 
Government themselves were to superin- 
tend the conveyance of the Hill Coolies to 
the Mauritius; but if in that consisted the 
whole of the regulation, why, he asked, 
were these clauses introduced for regulating 
the importation of the natives of India in 
vessels, not takeu up by the Government, 
but in merchant vessels proceeding to the 
Mauritius? He thought that in reality the 
only effect of this bill would be to permit 
that atrocious trade, which had _ before 
existed, to be renewed under some circum- 
stances or other, and although he had no 
doubt that his noble Friend, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, would endeavour to put an 
end to the evils of that trade by the ap- 


pointment of agents and other means, he | 


had the strongest doubts how far any suf- 
ficient regulation could be possibly effected. 
It was found that the system was still 
carried on, and what security, he asked, 
was there that abuses of the same kind 
would not be again perpetrated? There 
were facts stated in the papers before the 
House which must remove all doubts upon 
the point which he suggested, or upon the 
misery which was experienced by the 
wretched emigrants. Many of them had 
felt so forcibly their wretched condition, 
that in their voyage they had thrown 
themselves overboard to escape from the 





|upon the House at once to reject these 
clauses; and for this reason, that if these 
| were to be Government transactions, they 
‘were not necessary for the regulation of 
‘their vessels. It was already the duty of 
/the Government to provide proper ships, 
| and to ascertain that emigration was con- 
ducted upon proper principles. No Act of 
| Parliament was necessary to render them 
|more responsible than at present, but it 
| Was their object to lend their sanction to 
the measure, and to limit their own respon- 
sibility. By striking these clauses out of 
| the bill they did not interpose any delay in 
| the proceedings of the Government. There 
/ was no illegality now in conveying these 
‘people to the Mauritius, but on the other 
hand, if they introduced these clauses they 
| might do positive injustice by adopting re- 
gulations, without being aware of any of 
those rules which might be in existence in 
the colony, or which might be hereafter 
proposed. This was a course which the 
House ought not to agree to adopt. It was 
contrary to the usages of Parliament, as 
well as contrary to the dictates of expedi- 
ency and good policy, and he trusted that 
his noble Friend would feel it incumbent 
on him to adopt the suggestion which had 
been offered, and abstain from calling for 
the opinion of Parliament upon this sub- 
ject until he had it in his power to lay 
more full information before it. He thought 
that the plan which was suggested was 
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open to much objection. It was proposed 
that money should be advanced from the 
Colonial Treasury for the purpose of pro- | 
moting emigration, and in consideration of 
the money repaid by the persons to whom | 
the emigrants should be consigned, they | 
were to be entitled to their services for a | 
longer or shorter time. This was a plan | 
of which he decidedly disapproved. — In | 
Demerara a different mode of proceeding 
was adopted, the emigrant being left un- 
shackled by any engagement, and to this 
he thought that much fewer objections 
existed ; but in the state of ignorance in 
which the House was upon the subject, he 
did not sce how they could be called upon 
to adopt any general measure. In former 
times the same plan had been resorted to, 
and had proved unsuccessful in reference 
to the Australian colonies. It was at- 
tempted by many persons who agreed to go 
to those colonies, and in consideration of 
their passage being paid, to bind them- | 
selves to work for a certain time for their 
employers. The plan, however, turned out | 
an utter failure, and for this cause, that 
there was no stimulus to labour except the 
dread of punishment ; and it was invariably 
found that the consequence of placing 
master and servant in a position of enmity | 


was to produce misery to both, and the , 
indentures were cancelled. When he found | 
that in these cases the same difficulty | 
would exist, and also that the people of the 
Mauritius were already too deeply tainted | 
with the effects of slavery, believing that | 


violence and coercion was all they had to 
look to, that fact alone was decisive. He 
conceived that the labourers were not pro- 
perly protected, or guarded against oppres- | 
sion. The Surdars were in the position of | 
the drivers, and there was no_ practical 
check whatever to their ill-usage of those | 
under them. It had been suggested that | 
there were cases of money having been | 
saved by the emigrants. He had looked to 
find some confirmation of this report, but 
he found one case only of a Surdar who had 
saved 600 rupees. He thought, however, 
that this was no argument in favour of the 
system, for that the Surdar was the man, | 
above all others, who, having the whole con- ' 
trol of the gang, would be likely to have the 
means of acquiring money. An hon. Gen- 
tleman had suggested to him that the 
instances of the Hill Coolies renewing 
their engagements were frequent; but 
this, in his opinion, afforded only an addi- 
tional proof of the abuses of the system, | 
for there was too good reason to fear that 
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those renewals were extorted from them 
by harsh means. He thought that he had 
stated the rain objections to this bill, and 
that, as he had before said, if the object 
were really what was suggested, the bill 
was quite unnecessary. 

Mr. Lahouchere said that, after the ob- 
servations of the noble Lord who had just 
sat down, he should have been disposed to 
doubt the propriety of the conclusion which 
he had formed upon this bill, if it were not 
that he believed that the noble Lord had 
misunderstood the scheme which was pro- 


posed. It was, in fact, totally opposite to 


that which he had suggested. The noble 


Tord had said, that it was intended to 


'revive the system by which speculators 


were to profit by the trade of exporting the 
Hill Coolies; and, if that had been so, he 
(Mr, Labouchere) should have opposed the 
measure as much as the noble Lord ; but 
he begged to assure him that the plan of 
his noble Friend rested upon this principle, 
that this emigration should be conducted 
solely and exclusively by Government 
agency in India and in the Mauritius. No 
individual interest was to affect, nor could 
it do the slightest thing to hinder the emi- 
gration ; but it was to be placed altogether 
in the hands of the Government. The 
order in council upon which this plan was 
carried on was similar in its operation to 
that upon which the system existing in 
Demerara and Trinidad was founded, of 
which the noble Lord has spoken in such 
terms of commendation. Another provision 


' which afforded great protection to the emi- 


grant was, that no contract made with him 
could endure more than one year. He 
could understand gentlemen who objected 
altogether to the principle of importation 
of free labourers from India into thé 
Mauritius, but he could not understand 
those who, while they admitted the im- 
portance of encouraging the emigration of 
free labourers, objected to the mode of doing 
so which this bill would give the oppor- 
tunity of providing. No hon. Member 
had told them on what principles the emi- 
gration ought to be conducted ; and he was 
not surprised at it, because he contended 
that the details of such a plan had much 
better be left to the local authorities. 
They could not effectually be marked out 
in any bill in that House. He would re- 
mind the House that these clauses were 
introduced at the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Pembroke, 
in order to afford an opportunity for the 
re-discussion of the question whether the 
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prohibition of the importation of labourers 
into the Mauritius from India should be 
prohibited. He (Mr. Labouchere) had 
another and a very strong reason for 
desiring that this measure should pass. The 
hon. Member for Wigan had given notice 
of a motion, the effect of which would be 
to allow the importation into this country 
of sugar, the produce of slave labour. That 
motion he should be compelled to oppose. 
Yet he should, he confessed, do so with 
regret, when he recollected the present 
state of the sugar trade, and the difficulties 
under which those interested in it were 
suffering from the scanty importation and 
high price of sugar. While fully aware of 
all these circumstances, he should, never- 
theless, feel himself bound to oppose that 
motion, because he did not see how we 
could consistently do anything to facilitate 
the importation of sugar, the produce of 
slave labour, at the time when we were 
making such efforts to abolish the slave 
trade. The only relief that the Government 
could afford would be by promoting, as 
much as possible, the importation of free 
labour into the Mauritius and the other 
West Indian colonies, in order to increase 
the importation of sugar, the produce of 
free labour. He entreated the House, 
therefore, not to throw any obstacles in the 
way of the efforts of the colonies to produce 
sugar by means of free labour. 

Sir James Graham said, that, although 
all his first impressions and prepossessions 
had been in favour of supporting the mea- 
sure of the Government, the more he had 
reflected on the subject, the more he saw 
reason to adopt the views which had been 
so ably stated by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Beverley, and to call on the Govern- 
ment to delay this measure. In the first 
place, he thought it was clearly established 
that there ought to be as free a circulation 
of labour as possible in the British do- 
minions, and that the House ought, by 
every means in its power, to encourage as 
much as possible the importation of free 
labour into the West Indies, where some 
of the most fertile soil in the world was 
unproductive for want of hands to till it. 
With these feelings, no slight reason would 
induce him to offer any obstruction to the 
passing of a measure, to many points of 
which he was prepared to give his ap- 
proval, especially to those which provided 
for the passage of the slaves, and to the 
regulations to be observed with regard to 
the proportion of the sexes, and the pro- 
visions for their return to their native 
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country. With regard to the passage, if 
the difficulties could be overcome as re-« 
garded the passage to the Mauritius, he did 
not despair of overcoming them as regarded 
the longer passage to the West Indies. So 
also with regard to the treatment of the 
labourers in the colonies—he did not think 
that there existed as regarded the Mauritius 
any greater security for the treatment of 
the Hill Coolies than existed in Demerara 
and Berbice. His difficulty lay in those 
points which had been stated by his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Beverley. They 
were, in fact, called upon to legislate 
without having had any defined plan laid 
before them by the noble Lord. Before 
being called on to legislate, they ought to 
have before them the report of the Calcutta 
committee, and the opinion of the heads 
of the Indian government. He thought 
the Government ought immediately to 
communicate with the Governor-general 
of India, and that during the recess a plan 
in detail should be prepared for the purpose 
of practically checking those abuses, the 
existence of which was universally admitted. 
Had the noble Lord intimated that he had 
such a plan prepared, then he had such an 
entire confidence in the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, having from an 
early period known the kindness of his dis- 
position, and his cautiousness before giving 
his sanction to any plan which his con- 
science was not satisfied was for the happi- 
ness of any large portion of his fellows 
creatures, that he felt he might safely 
leave the subject to him. But he had yet 
to learn that the noble Lord had prepared 
any plan in detail, and he, therefore, 
thought it would be much more satisfactory 
to the House and the country if this bill 
were postponed until some more matured 
plan was agreed upon, unless the noble 
Lord would consent to withdraw the ob- 
Unless the noble Lord 
was prepared to adopt one or other of these 
courses, he would most reluctantly feel him- 
self compelled to vote against the measure. 
Mr. O'Connell thought that the more 
this subject was considered the more appa- 
rent would be the necessity to postpone the 
consideration of this project. He fully 
agreed in the importance of increasing the 
supply of free labour in our colonies, but 
in doing so they ought to take care that it 
should be free labour, and guard against 
any danger that it would be made slave 
labour. He certainly agreed that the Go- 
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also to take care that that labour should be 
perfectly free and at the disposal of the 
labourers. As to Guiana, it appeared that 
both the governor and the planters in that 
colony were disposed to facilitate free labour, 
and to leave it fairly at the disposal of the 
labourers. But the reverse of this had 
taken place in Jamaica to a frightful ex- 
tent. Every thing was done there to pre- 
vent labour from being free, and Sir C. 
Metcalfe exhibited a fatal facility in con- 
curring in the measures of the planters. 
One of the bills passed by the Assembly of 
Jamaica contained a clause providing for a 
three years apprenticeship. ‘Though they 
had not formally before them the measures 
passed by the Jamaica Legislature, there 
appeared in the newspapers a schedule of 
acts passed by the Legislature of Jamaica. 
(The hon. and learned Member here read 
the titles of several bills passed by the Ja- 
maica Legislature. One of these was an 
act to prevent the combination of masters 
or servants.) Masters were introduced to 
make a show of impartiality. Under 
the provisions of this act no five negroes 
could meet without being punishable for 
combination. All these acts to which he 
referred were manifestly framed with the 
desire to obtain for the magistrates and 
planters full dominion over the labouring 
population. He thought, then, that they 
ought not to facilitate the importation of 
free labour into that colony until they had 
an opportunity of considering those acts 
that conferred powers in favour of slave 
labour. So far as Guiana was concerned, 
they ought tc facilitate the importation of 
free labour; but with respect to Jamaica, 
he did not think that, at present they 
ought to do so. So far as the Mauri- 
tius was concerned, it was impossible to 
place confidence there. He admitted, 
however, that the present governor of the 
Mauritius had, by his previous conduct in 
the West Indies, entitled himself to confi- 
dence so far as he was concerned. The 
President of the Board of Trade had said, 
that the working of this bill must be con- 
fided to the local authorities; and he 
thought, therefore, that it was more ne- 
cessary that they should see that those au- 
thorities were entitled to confidence. He 
thought that they ought to postpone these 
clauses until they had the bills of the colo- 
nial Legislatures on the table of the House, 
and until the Government had perfected 
some plan to afford adequate protection to 
these individuals, and the means of return- 
ing to India if they desired it. He con- 
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cluded by repeating that whilst they did 
all in their power to increase the supply of 
free labourers, they should at the same 
time take care that it should in reality be 
free labour. 

Mr. V. Smith said, that the right hon. 
Baronet opposite had very properly divided 
this subject into three branches. _ First, 
with respect to the condition of these la- 
bourers in India, their condition on the 
voyage, and their subsequent condition in 
the Mauritius. The hon. and _ learned 
Member for Dublin had argued against the 
introduction of these labourers into the 
Mauritius; but the main drift of his 
speech was, with reference to the acts 
passed by the Assembly of Jamaica. That, 
however, was a question into which he 
would not now enter further than to say 
that those acts, having been approved of by 
the Assembly, were entitled to the most 
sober consideration of parties at home. 
With respect to the introduction of these 
labourers into the Mauritius, he certainly 
thought that nothing had been said to 
convince him that they ought to depart 
from the general principle, that every Bri- 
tish subject had a right to seek the best 
market for his labour whenever he could 
find it. It was true that great evils had 
existed in the Mauritius, but not to the 
extent that was alleged. But, out of the 
several estates with respect to which an 
inquiry had been made into the condition 
of the labourers, it appeared that there 
were only three in which the conduct of 
the owners were complained of. This ques- 
tion had been before the House for a 
longer period of the Session than almost any 
other that had engaged its attention, and 
he certainly did not think that they ought 
to be asked to postpone it further. It had 
been urged by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) as a ground for delay, 
that they ought to wait for the report of 
the committee and the opinion of the Go- 
vernor-general of India. This the right 
hon. Gentleman anticipated would reach 
this country by the 4th of next month. 
But let the House consider the mischief 
that would arise from this delay. Delay 
would be productive of ruin to the colony. 
All this bill asked was to affirm and pro- 
vide for the possibility of emigration from 
India to the Mauritius taking place. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin had 
said he would intrust the powers of this 
measure to Sir Lionel Smith ; the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Pembroke 
had expressed his willingness to confide the 
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powers to his noble Friend the Secretary 
for the Colonies. Why, then, refuse this 
power or protection of free labourers to his 
noble Friend, to Lord Auckland, and Sir 
Lionel Smith? When hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the philantrophy of the East India 
Company, and that they stood in loco paren- 
tis to free labour, they ought to remember 
that it was not until the orders in council 
were revoked that they thought of the im- 
migration of their subjects to the Mauri- 
tius. The hon. Member for Beverley 
asked for a delay till the 2nd of July ; the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Pem- 
broke asked still further delay, and there- 
fore would increase the mischief and dan- 
ger to the colony. If some plan was not 
agreed to, there would be a defalcation in 
the sugar duties next year, and the people 
of India would be told that the Legislature 
would prevent their crossing the sea to ac- 
quire better wages than they now enjoyed. 

Sir 4. Grant should not have risen on 
the present occasion but for the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
reflecting upon the course of conduct pur- 
sued by Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had done 
more than any individual had ever ef- 
fected in so short a space of time as that 
during which he had governed the colony. 
He had reconciled the most discordant in- 
terests in that distracted colony. He felt 
bound, as a person interested in the wel- 
fare of the island, to say thus much of the 
government of Sir C. Metcalfe. That gal- 
lant cfficer had on no occasion sided with 
the planters ; he had pursued a strict im- 
partiality, and in contradiction to the last 
sentiment expressed by the hon. and learned 
Member, he thought him entitled to the 
confidence of this country. He should 
vote against the amendment of the right 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, and 
afterwards in favour of the motion for 
adding “ British Guiana and the other co- 
lonies of Great Britain” to the clause after 
the word “ Mauritius.” 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be omitted stand 
part of the question: Ayes 109; Noes 158 ; 
Majority 49. 


List of the Aves. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Bewes, T. 


Adam, Admiral Blackett, C. 
Alston, R. Blake, M. J. 
Archbold, R. Blake, W. J. 


Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Barnard, E, G. 
Barry, G. S. 
Berkeley, hon. G. 


Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowes, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Browne, R. D. 
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Brownrigg, S. Marsland, H. 
Buller, C. Martin, T. B. 
Buller, E. Maule, hon. F. 


Caleraft, J. H. 
Cavendish, hon. GH, 
Chalmers, P. 

Clay, W. 

Clements, Viscount 
Cole, hon, A. I. 
Collier, J. 

Cowper, hon. W. F, 
Craig, W. G. 
Cresswell, C. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Davies, Colonel 
Denison, W. J. 
Drummond, H. H. 
East, J. B. 

Eastnor, Viscount 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Elliot, hon. J. EF. 
Fitzalan, Lord 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gordon, R. 

Grant, Sir A. C. 
Greenaway, C. 
Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Harland, W. C. 
Hawkes, T. 
IJawkins, J. Hf. 
Heneage, G. W. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn. SirJ. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Horsman, E. 
Hume, J. 

Hutton, R. 

Irving, J. 

James, W. 

Knight, H. G. 
Labouchere, rt.hon.H. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lowther, J. H, 
Macaulay, rt.hn.T. B. 
Macnamara, Major 
Maher, J. 

Marshall, W. 


Miles, P. W.S. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W, S. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Paget, F. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 
Parker, M. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Pigot, D. R. 
Power, J. 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Col. J. D. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, R. V. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Strangways, hon, J, 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, C. R. M, 
Thomas, Colonel H. 
‘Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tufnell, H. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Walker, R. 
Wall, C. B. 
Wallace, R. 
Ward, H. G. 
Williams, W, A. 
Wyse, T. 
Young, Sir W. 
TELLERS, 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Steuart, R, 


List of the Nors. 


Acheson, Viscount 
A’Court, Captain 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baines, E. 

Baker, E. 

Baring, H. B. 
Baring, hon, W. B. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Beamish, I. B. 
Benett, John 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, hon. H. 





Blennerhassett, A. 
Botfield, B. 
Bradshaw, James 
Bramston, T. W. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Broadley, H. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brotherton, J. 

Bruce, C. L. C, 
Bruges, W. H, L. 
Buck, L. W. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Busfield, W. 

Butler, hon. Colonel 
Canning, rt. hn. Sir S. 
Clerk, Sir G, 
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Cochrane, Sir T. J. 
Conolly, E. 

Corry, hou, HH. 
Courtenay, I’. 
Darby, G. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Dick, Quintin 

D’ Israeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E, 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Dunbar, G. 
Duncombe, hon, W. 
Dundas, F, 

Eliot, Lord 

Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 

Fielden, W. 
Fellowes, I. 

Filmer, Sir EF. 

Finch, F. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fitzroy, hon. I. 
Fleming, J. 

Forester, hon. G. 
Freemantle, Sir I. 
Glynne, Sir 8S. R. 
Goddard, A. 
Godson, R. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J 
Hamilton, C.J. B. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hector, C. J. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hill, Lord A. M. C. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hlindley, C, 
Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 
Holmes, hon. W,. A’C. 
flolmes, W. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, G. W. 
Ifotham, Lord 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, W. Bb. 
Ilumphery, J. 
Ingham, R. 
Jackson, Mr. Sergeant 
James, Sir W. C. 
Johnson, General 
Johnstone, II, 
Kemble, H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Lowther, hon. Colonel 
Lucas, E. 
Lushington, C. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Admiralty Court— 


Marton, G. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Morris, D. 

Nicholl, J. 
Northland, Lord 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, G, 
Pattison, J. 

Pease, J. 

Peel, rt. hon, Sir R. 
Perceval, hon, G. J, 
Philips, M. 
Plumptre, | A 
Polhill, F. 
Pollen, Sir J. W. 
Praed, We. J) 
Pringle, A. 
Pryme, G. 
Rickford, W. 
Roche, Kk. B. 
Round, C. G. 
Rushout, G. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Smyth, Sir G. HE. 
Somers, J. P. 


Somerville, Sir W. M. 


Spry, Sir S. T. 
Stanley, EF. 

Stanley, Lord 
Stansfield, W. R.C. 
Stewart, J. 

Sturt, H. C. 

Style, Sir C. 


Sugden, rt, hon.Sir FE. 


Thompson, Mr. Ald. 
Thornely, T. 
Thornhill, G. 
Turner, EF. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Waddington, I. S. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, I. 
Welby, G. F. 
Williams, W. 
Wilmot, Sir J. EF. 
Winnington, I. J. 
Wodehouse, K. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, G. W. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyndham, W. 
Yates, J. A. 
Yorke, hon, E. T. 


TELLERS. 
Lushington, Dr. 


Ilawes, B, 


Bill passed. 
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Apmiratty Covrr—Juner’s Sanary. ] 
Lord J. Russell moved that the Admiralty 
Courts (Judges Salary) Bill be read a third 
time, 

Lord ITotham rose to move the adiaition 
of the following proviso at the end of the 
first clause: —“Thatany such judge, after the 
present Parliament, shall, during his con 
tinuance in office as judge, be incapable of 
being elected or sitting as a Member of the 
House of Commons.” The noble Lord 
said, that the division when this question 
was formerly discussed was so small, that 
the opinion of the House could hardly be 
fairly considered to have been expressed 
upon it. Ife considered it a great disad- 
vantage that a judge should owe his seat 
in that Flouse to popular election ; and if 
the objection were urged that the Recorders 
of London and of Dublin weré popularly 
elected, he would say that they were not 
appointed by the Crown. ‘Then, also, there 
was a great difference in the position of a 


Judges’ Salary. 


judge in the House of Lords and a judge 


in the House of Commons; because, as had 
been said by a writer in a public print, 
which advocated the opinions generally ad- 
vanced by hon. Members opposite, the 
former held his post for life, and lost no 
dignity by playing the mob orator. 

Mr. Hume seconded the amendment. 
He did so with some regret, however, as, 
if carried, it would necessarily exclude his 
hon. Friend, the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, from the House. But as he had 
always voted for the exclusion of judges 
from this House, he should do so again now. 

Mr. JVard, when he saw hon. and learned 
Gentlemen filling similar situations to that 
which was held by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
(he alluded to the Recorders for London 
and Dublin), he could not help thinking, 
that all the arguments which were appli- 
cable to one case applied equally to the 
other. He would vote for such a proposi- 
tion if it were made generally to exclude all 


judicial functionaries from the House. But 


he could not support an amendment which 
was intended to exclude one individual 
singly. 

Mr. Shaw had intended to vote against 
the amendment of the noble Lord; but 
holding a judicial office himself, he was 
prepared to withdraw from the House if it 
were considered desirable he should do se. 
Lord Althorp had said, in reference to the 
proposition for excluding judicial officers 
from the House, that it should not be ap- 
plied during the lifetime of the present 
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holders of such offices ; and as hehad had the 
benefit of that principle in his own case, he 
certainly thought it should be extended to 
the case of the Judge of the Admiralty. 
Lord John Russell said, that his senti- 
ments were already known as being op- 
posed to the principle of the amendment 
moved by the noble Lord opposite ; and he 
had not heard anything from the noble 
Lord this evening, that at ail shook his 
opinion on the subject. Not one of the 
arguments used by the noble Lord, but 
would apply equally against the admission 
of all judicial officers in this House. For 
his own part, however, he had always 
maintained that it was for the advantage 
of the constitution of this House, that 
there should be in it as many men of learn- 
ing as the people would send to it. The 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets was a man of education and talent, 
and he should therefore be sorry to see the 
Flouse deprived of his services. Having 


Importation of 


should not, however, press it to a division, 
pereeiving that the sense of the House was 
against him, and in favour of the amend- 
ment of the noble Lord. 


{COMMONS} 


Sir £. Sugden, upon the balance of evils | 


and benefits, thought that the evils were 


more than recompensed by the advantages | 


of great learning being brought into the 
House. There were many occasions where 
questions of international law, and of the 
construction of treaties, were discussed, in 
which the House stood greatly in need of 
such learning as the right hon. Gentleman 
possessed. He should therefore reluctantly 
vote against the motion of his noble 
Friend. 

Dr. Nicholl felt reluctantly bound to 
support the amendment. With the highest 
respect for the talents and integrity of the 
present learned Judge of the Admiralty 
Court, he did not think it possible that he 
could give a judgment which should be 
beyond suspicion, as long as he represented 
such a constituency as the Tower Hamlets. 
This objection would equally apply to a 
representative of Hull, Liverpool, or any 
other place of that character. 

Mr. Pryme opposed the amendment, and 
said, that it might with just as much pro- 
pricty be moved to exclude the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer from Parliament, as that 
officer, in the course of his duties, had to 
give important decisions upon various ap- 
plications on commercial subjects. 

Proviso agreed to, and Bill passed. 
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Importation or Frour (Ireranp).] 
Mr. Labouchere moved the order of the 
day for the third reading of the Importation 
of Flour Bill. On the question being put, 
that the bill be now read a third time, 

Sir PR. Bateson opposed the motion, and 
moved, as an amendment, that the bill be 
read a third time that day six months. 

Culone] Conolly seconded the amend- 
ment. He was persuaded if the bill passed, 
it would be greatly injurious to the agri- 
cultural interests of Ireland. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall! supported the third 
reading of the bill. He believed that all 
that had been said by those who had pro- 
posed and seconded the amendment, had 
put the question upon a false footing. 

Sir D, Roche was at first opposed to the 
bill, but since the time it was introduced, 
sccing the smuggling that had taken place, 
he felt that he could not, in justice to the 
fair trader, oppose it longer. He should 


| therefore give his assent to the third read- 
so stated his opinion upon this subject, he | 


ing. 

“Mr. Labouchere had already stated, that 
the operation of the bill would be of a very 
limited nature, but he was induced to look 
at the question in a much more important 
light from the statements that had just 


i been made by the hon. Baronet behind 
y 


him, that smuggling to a great extent was 
carried on from Liverpool to Ireland. That 
arose from the anomaly in the law, by 
which foreign flour was imported under 
different provisions into Ireland and Eng- 
land. He trusted, under these circum- 
stances, and seeing that the arguments 
used, that it would injuriously affect the 
interests of Ireland, rested on the most 
vague and unstable grounds, he trusted the 
House would allow the bill to be read a 
third time. 

Mr. £. Tennent had had communications 
with almost every miller in Ireland, and 
without exception they were all opposed to 
the bill. 

Mr. Beamish was satisfied that the bill 
would inflict no injury whatever on the 
Mill interest of Ireland, if he thought 
so, he would be the last to support such a 
measure, which he did most cordially. 

Mr. O. Gore said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (the President of the Board of 
Trade) had, in the most handsome man- 
ner, postponed the bill on a former occa- 
sion, to ascertain the opinion of the Grand 
Juries of Ireland on the subject. That 
had been very distinctly pronounced in the 
number of petitions that had been pre- 
sented against the measure; he thought 
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this was an attempt to introduce the small 
end of the wedge, in order to lead here- 
after to the repeal of the Corn-laws, and, 
as such, he trusted the House would op- 
pose the bill. 

The House divided on the original ques- 
tion :—Ayes 79; Noes 90: Majority 11. 


List of the Ayes. 


Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, H,. A, 
Anson, hon. Colonel 
Baines, EF. 

Baring, right hon. T.T. 
Beamish, I’. B. 
Berkeley, hon. ff. 
Bewes, T. 

Bowes, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Busfield, W. 
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Bill put off for six months, 


Beer Bitz] Mr. 


Pakington moved 


that the report be received. 
Mr. S. O'Brien moved that the debate 


be adjourned. 


Viscount Sandon seconded the motion, 
as he did not think the clause he wished to 
propose would be discussed at so late an 


hour. 


The House divided on the question of 


adjournment : 
rity 7 
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He could apprehend no objection to that 
motion, and he need, therefore, only say 
a few words. Upon the discussion of the 
army estimates, considerable difference of 
opinion had been evinced as to the pro- 
priety of the mode of paying the British 


soldiers in India with rupces ; on that oc- 


casion there was a general wish for further 
information, and in compliance with that 
wish, he made the present motion. 

Sir J. Hobhouse did not think that his 
néble Friend had shown sufficient cause for 
the production of these papers. He knew 
not why he should now revive the contro- 
versy that had taken place between them 
when the noble Lord had been his colleague, 
and upon the occasion of discussing the 
army estimates. All that his noble Friend 
could want was, to show that he was 
wrong, and his noble Friend was right. 
The discussion upon the subject could ac- 
complish no good, and might be attended 
with much mischief. The Governor-ge- 
neral had some time since, in writing to 
him, stated that he trusted this subject 
would not be revived; because all that 
was done by it was creating very great dis- 
content, which it would be most difficult to 
allay at a future time. What must be the 
effect of his noble lriend’s motion, if car- 
ried? ‘That he then should be obliged to 
move for other papers that were submitted 
to the Commander-in-chief on this sub- 





Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Greene, T. 


Debate adjourned, 


Pakington, J. S. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 


Inp1a.] Viscount LMowick moved for 
the following returns:— 


“Copy of a minute in council of the Go- | 
vernor-general of India, respecting the issue 
of pay to her Majesty’s troops serving in India, , 
dated May the 7th, 1834. Copy of any war- | 
rant, dated subsequently to the Ist day of 
January, 1840, for regulating the issue of pay 
to her Majesty’s troops serving in the territo- | 
ries of the East India Company ; also of any 
instructions upon the same subject which have 
been forwarded, since the above date, by the 
Directors of the East India Company, or the 
Secretary at War, to the civil or military au- 
thorities in India, Statement showing the 
quantity of pure silver in the rupee coined by 
the East India Company, and the value thereof 
at the present market price of silver. State- 
ment, showing what changes, ifany, were made 
by a warrant of his late Majesty, dated the 
20th day of March, 1837, in the rates of pay 
appointed by previous warrants to be received 
by his Majesty’s troops when serving at home 
or abroad,” 


ject. 
jhe had the assent of the Commander-in- 
i chief to the present arrangement, and now 
‘if those documents were to be had on the 


| other. 
| Friend’s 





He could tell his noble Friend that 


one side, he must have documents on the 
What was the use of his noble 
motion? What did his noble 
Friend want? Was it for the satisfaction 


|of showing what was Lord William Ben- 
_tinck’s opinion, who, he admitted, agreed 


with the views of his noble Friend? Three 
months ago orders had been sent to equalize 
the pay in the three presidencies; and these 
arrangements had been satisfactory to all 
whose advice was worth taking on the sub- 
ject. This, too, was the first time that 
such returns were moved for. To what 
persons, he asked, were the returns moved 
to be addressed? Out of what office were 
they to be received? The fact was, that 
his noble Friend recollected certain things 
that had been said in debate, and then he 
wished to show that his views were right, 
and those of others were wrong. He must 
say, that unless his noble Friend could show 
a good reason for his having the returns, he 
trusted he would not press his motion, 
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Mr, Elliott suggested to the noble Lord | 
that he ought not to press lis motion, as no | 
advantage could be gained by it. | 

Sir J. Graham considered that it was 
not at an hour like this (past one o'clock) 
that such a motion ought to be debated. 
If the noble Lord would not withdraw his 
motion, he should move that the debate be 
adjourned. 

Viscount Lowick did not, he said, in- 
tend to oppose the motion of the right hon. 
Saronet who had last spoken. It was only 
a few minutes before he made his motion 
that he received an intimation that it would 
be opposed. He had not brought it for 
ward for the purpose of showing that his 
opinions were correct, but because he had 
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reason to believe that a regulation existed 
which did create the utmost and most ge- 


| neral discontent in the British army. He 


felt that a great responsibility rested upon 
him while he was in oflice in not having 


| the subject brought to a final decision, and 


wthough he was not able to obtain that 


| object as a Member of Government, yet, 
fas a Member of that House, he felt it to 


be at least his duty to call attention to the 
subject. All that he asked for was this— 
that the facets should be fairly laid before 
the House. Under all the cireumst neces, 
he would for the present withdraw his mo- 
tion. 

Motion withdrawn, 


House adjourned, 





